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TO 

WILLIAM  RLSSELI  ,  ESQ-* 

And  the  other  Members  of  the  Co}i<rrcgation  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  the  New  Meeting  at  Birniinglicun. 


My  Christian  Friends, 
Removed  as  I  have  long-  been  from  you,  and  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  our  hnjjpy  eonnexion,  which 
subsisted  more  than  ten  years,  is  always  present  with  me, 
and  the  reflection  u})on  it  aifords  m:'  ]«  culiar  satis  'ction. 
My  separation  from  you  by  ruilian  viohnce,  whicii  received 
too  much  countenance  from  the  g-eneral  S|>irit  of  the  times, 
and  to  appearance,  from  the  go\ ;  iimnMit  that  sliould  have 
protected  us,-)*  is  a  sul)ject  of  great  regret;  though,  togc'ther 
with  all  other  evils  that  are  permitted  to  take  place  in  the 
unsearchable  ways  of  Providence,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
it  will  ultimately  appear  to  have  been  ])roductive  of  good. 

To  the  will  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  i>eings  it  clearly 
behoves  us  to  submit  without  repining;  and  our  enemies, 
though  on  account  of  the  unworthy  motives  by  which  they 
were  actuated,  they  are  by  no  means  excusable,  yet  being 
considered  as  the  instruments  in  his  hands,  should  be  ro 
garded  with  pity  rather  than  resentment.  By  this  time  too, 
it  may  be  })resumed  tliat  tl]e  most  inveterate  of  them  are 
convinced  of  the  unreasonableness  of  their  conduct,  and 
truly  repent  of  it,  which  will  entitle  them  to  the  forgiveness 
of  every  Christian. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  me  not  to  take  an  interest  in 
everv  thiny*  thnt  has  befallen  you  since  my  removal,  and  I 
rejoiced  in  your  uncommonly  flourisliing  state  j!res{  ntly 
after  vour  sutferings,  through  your  noble  fortitude,  anrl  the 
peculiarly  ardent  and  valuabU^  services  of  my  successors  in 
the  ministry  :  and  J  have  lamented  some  ciieumstunccs  of 
an  unfavourable  nature,  with  respect  to  which  your  senti- 
ments have  not  been  unanimous,  though  tlay^  have  termi- 
nated without  any  serious   inconvenience.      Pfisscnsioiis  in 

*  Who  died  in  1818.     See  a  Blemoir  in  Mon.  Itq^oi'.  XIH-  l'i>.  i'>3—l'>^. 
t  See  Vol.  X.  \>.  494,  the  author's  Note. 
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Christian  churches  are,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  be  lamented, 
but  they  give  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  many  Christian 
virtues,  especially  those  of  meekness,  forbearance  and  mu- 
tual candour,  in  which  I  am  confident  you  will  not  be 
deficient. 

It  was  while  I  was  with  you  that  I  first  undertook  the 
business  of  c.rpounc/ing  the  Scriptures  from  the  pulpit,  and 
began  with  this  view  to  compose  the  Notes,  of  which  the 
following  j)ublication  consists;  and  therefore  it  is  to  you, 
and  to  shew  my  grateful  remembrance  of  our  happy  con- 
nexion, that  1  take  the  liberty  to  dedicate  them.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  ready  concurrence  of  the  society,  and  the 
active  co-operation  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  the  other  leading 
memlicrs  of  the  congregation,  who  concurred  with  every 
proposal  that  I  made,  neither  this  course  of  exposition,  nor 
the  system  oi'  catechetical  lectures  to  the  young  people,  with 
the  appointment  of  elders  to  assist  me  in  it,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  your  congregational  library,  could  have  been  carried 
into  execution.  But  by  this  means  all  my  schemes  for 
im.proving  the  discipline,  and  promoting  the  edification  of 
the  socit  ty,  had  the  advantage  of  the  fairest  trial  ;  and  being 
found,  in  some  good  measure,  to  answer  the  valuable  ends 
proposed  by  them,  they  have  been  adopted  by  other  societies 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Christian  world  in  general  when 
all  Christian  societies  shall  adopt  whatever  promises  to  tend 
to  their  edification,  and  vie  with  each  other  which  shall  set 
the  best  example  to  the  rest ;  not  from  a  spirit  of  ambition, 
or  vain  f;lorv,  but  simpl  v  to  provoke  to  love  and  to  good  works; 
each  shepherd  (as  Christian  ministers  are  usually  termed) 
feedino-,  accordinsto  the  lanouage  of  our  Saviour,  the  lambs, 
as  well  as  the  sheep  of  their  respective  flocks,  till  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  a|)f)ear,  when  he  will  distinguish  by  his 
favour  tlios(;  A\ho  shall  liav(^  distinguished  themselves  as 
his  servants  during  his  absence  from  us.  As  I  have  no 
exj)ectation  of  s( cing  you  any  more  in  this  life,  may  we  so 
conduct  oursf^lves  in  our  separation  from  each  other  as  to 
secure  a  liapjiy  meeting  in  another. 

1  subscribe  myself, 

Your  former  pastor, 

Aiifl  at  all  tiiiK  s 

Your  Christian  tVieiid, 

JOSEPH   rUIESTLEY. 
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These  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Scripture  I  was  led  to  compose 
as  part  of  my  ministerial  duty  at  Birmingham,  where  I  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  expounding  the  Scriptures  from  the 
pulpit,  as  distinct  from  preaching.  There  are  many  subjects 
within  the  compass  of  religious  knowledge  with  vvhicti  it 
behoves  all  Christians  to  be  acquainted,  that  cannot  be  con- 
veniently introduced  into  discourses  from  particular  texts  ; 
and  the  amount  of  all  the  illustrations  of  Scripture  that 
could  be  given  in  this  way  would  be  very  inconsiderable  in 
the  course  of  several  years.  But  when  large  portions  are 
read,  and  professedly  expounded,  nothing  of  importance  to 
the  right  understanding  of  them  will  pass  without  notice. 
In  this  professed  exposition,  circumstances  in  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  the  customs  of  ancient  nations,  &c.,  which  it  is 
desirable  that  all  Christians  should  be  acquainted  with,  will 
of  course  come  into  view,  and  be  explained  more  or  less 
largely,  as  the  occasion  shall  require. 

This  exposition  I  gave  at  first  extempore  ;  but  finding 
that  this  part  of  the  service  was  particularly  attended  to  by 
my  audience,  I  gave  more  attention  to  it  myself,  and  com- 
posed my  Notes  and  Observations  with  more  care  ;  and  I 
soon  perceived  that  this  was  the  most  acceptable,  and 
generally  thought  to  be  the  most  useful,  part  of  the  service. 
And  having  been  frequently  requested  to  publisli  what  I 
delivered  in  this  manner,  both  by  my  own  congregation, 
and  several  ministers  for  their  use,  I  undertook  to  do  it. 

In  this  work  I  had  made  considerable  progress  when  the 
Riots  at  Birmingham  put  a  period  to  my  labours  in  that 
place,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  what  I  had  composed 
of  these  Notes,  and  had  transcribed  for  the  pn'^-.  Xot, 
however,  discouraged  by  this  circumstance,  I  n  sinned  the 
same  service  at  Hackney  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
with  the  same  acceptance  and  advantage.  And  having 
abundant  leisure  since  my  settlement  in  this  country,  and 
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having-  recomposed,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  Notes  that  were 
destroyed  at  the  Riots,  1  have  completed  the  whole  in  the 
best  ni.iMiir  that  I  have  l^cen  capable  of;  urged  both  by 
my  own  liking  to  the  work,  and  the  frequent  retjuests  of 
my  r.ien(!s  m  England. 

But  though   J  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  this  work  as 
perh  ct  as  I   conhl,  too  much  must  not  be  ex|)ected  from  it, 
because   tuy   j)ian   docs    not    comprehend    every    thing.      If 
critics  and  sc/ioidrs  look  into  it  i'or  the  solution  of  all  such 
diificuhics  as  t/iei/  particularly  wish   to  see  discussed,   they 
will   be  disappointed.      These  Notes  will  appear,  from   the 
account   I  have  given  of  them,   to    have  bren  composed  for 
the  use  of  unkarnecU   though   liberal   and   intelligent  Chris- 
tians ;  for  of  such   my  congregations  consisted.      Nothing, 
however,  which  such    persons  are  nuich  interested  to  know, 
I  have  i)assed  without  notice,   whether  1    could  explain   the 
passages  to  my  own   satisfaction  or  not,  and  a  few  obser- 
vations of  a  more  critical    nature   1   have  added  since  ;   but 
which,  if  any  minister  choose  to  avail  himself  of  my  labour, 
he  may  omit,   or  change,   as  he   shall   think   proper.     The 
same  may  be  donc^  l)y  those  masters  of  families  whose  laud- 
able custom  it  is  to  read  jiortions  of  the  Scripture  to  their 
children   and   servants,   and   to   those   it   is   my  wish   more 
particularly  to  recomnuMul  what  L  have  done. 

My  object  in  these  Notes  being  originally  the  instruction 
of  my  hearers,  as  it  is  now  of  mv  readers,  I  collected  from 
commentators,  and  every  other  quart(.'r,  all  the  illustrations 
of  difficult  passages  that  I  could  find;  and  having  no  view 
to  publication,  I  took  no  care  to  note  my  authorities.  This, 
indeed,  if  the  original  and  only  })roper  authorities  be  meant, 
is  now  impossible,  all  succeeding  commentators  having, 
without  scruph',  l)orrowed  from  |)receding  ones.  1  have, 
however,  not  failed  to  mention  the  names  of  most  late 
writers  whose  remarks  appeared  to  be  their  own,  and  va- 
luable. 

My  custom  was  to  note  whatever  apj)eared  to  me  to  be 
necessary  for  the  illustration  of  that  portion  of  Scripture 
that  I  ]jro])Osed  to  read,  without  consulting  any  commen- 
tator, and  afterwards  to  look  over  such  as  were  generally 
the  most  esteemed,  as  Patrick,  Loicf/t,  Whithif,  Doddridge^ 
&c.  &c.,  to  see  whether  1  had  omitted  any  thing  that  would 
suit  me.  But  the  far  gr('at{n'  part  of  these  Notes  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  such  observations  as  T  did  not  borrow 
from  any  writer,  though  nuuiy  of  them  will  be,  no  doubt, 
materially  the  same  with  those  of  others. 
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As  my  principal  object  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  pulpit  was  to  give  my  hearers  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  what  I  read  to  them,  I  did 
not,  in  this  part  of  the  service,  make  many  observations  of 
a  practical  nature.  To  enforce  the  practice  of  moral  duties, 
I  considered  as  the  more  particular  province  of  preachino-. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  was  unavoidable  in  the  expo- 
sition. x\ccordingly,  some  remarks  of  this  kind,  and  such 
as  appeared  to  be  of  particular  importance,  will  occasionally 
occur. 

TJie  reader  must  not  be  offended  if  the  same  observations 
occur  several  times  in  the  course  of  these  Notes,  as  similar 
passages  require  them,  and  especially  when  their  importance 
is  very  great.  Without  this,  the  exposition  of  many  pas- 
sages would  be  exceedingly  imperfect ;  and  it  would  greatly 
perplex  the  reader  to  be  referred  from  one  part  of  the  work 
to  another,  in  order  to  the  understanding  of  the  passage 
before  him. 

Besides,  the  state  of  the  times  with  respect  to  the  most 
prominent  subjects  of  general  discussion,  requires  the  more 
frequent  mention  of  some  topics  than  of  others.  A  Pro- 
testant expositor,  for  example,  writing  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  from  Popery,  would  naturally  take  frequent 
opportunities  of  exposing  the  gross  abuses  in  doctrine  and 
discipline  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  guard  his  hearers 
against  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  errors.  This,  in  a 
Protestant  country,  is  not  now  necessary. 

For  a  similar  reason,  writing,  as  1  do,  in  an  age  in  which 
there  is  great  prevalence  of  infidelity,  and  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  Christians  are  Trinitarians,  1  have  been 
led  to  dwell  more  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done  on 
circumstances  that  are  favourable  to  the  evicleiices  of  reve- 
lation, and  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unitij.  Had  there 
been  fewer  unbelievers,  and  had  Christians  in  general  been 
Unitarians,  this  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

In  some  cases,  observations  in  the  form  of  Notes  are  not 
sufficient  to  give  a  clear  and  connected  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writers.  In  these  cases  I  have  had  recourse 
to  a  paraphrase,  expressing  what  1  take  to  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  writers  in  more  modern  and  plainer  language, 
but  not  always  in  more  words.  This  I  have  done  with 
respect  to  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  many  of  the  Epistles,  in  which  the 
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connexion  between   the   different   parts,  and   the   force  of 
the  reasoning,  is  not  always  apparent. 

The  paraphrases  on  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  taken  from 
my  Harmony  of  the  Gospels^  and  also  the  few  notes  that  were 
subjoined  to  that  work  are  inserted  here,  it  being'  my  inten- 
tion to  oniit  them  in  any  future  editions  of  it.  In  that  part 
of  this  work  I  have  not  given  the  notes  on  the  four  ^ospels 
separately,  bnt,  after  tlie  example  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  the 
order  of  my  Harmony.  A  table  will^  however,  l)e  added, 
to  direct  to  the  place  in  which  any  passage  in  any  of  the 
gospels  may  be  found. 

It  vvill  be  perceived  that  I  have  given  vtiy  particular 
attention  to  the  circumstances  which  prove  the  genuineness 
and  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  especially 
those  of  the  Old  restament,  which  are  principallv  objected 
toby  unbelievers,  and  which  have  appeared  the  most  ditticult 
to  intelligent  Christians  ;  some  of  whom  have  been  ready 
to  reject  them  altogether,  and  th(^  religion  they  contain, 
while  they  profess  their  belief  of  Christianity.  But  the 
divine  mission  of  Moses  and  that  of  J(  sus  are  inseparably 
connected,  and  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  the 
Christians  are  parts  of  the  same  scheme,  so  that  the  separa- 
tion of  them  is  absolutely  impossible.  That  Dr.  Geddes, 
and  some  others,  should  have  been  of  a  ditYerent  opinion, 
appears  to  me  most  extraordinary.* 

Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  evidences  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Moses  appear  to  me  as  clear  as  those  of 
Jesus  himself.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  same 
must  appear  to  every  person  who  gives  due  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  world  in  the  time  of  ]\Ioses,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Wil- 
derness. But  these  circumstances,  remarkable  as  they  are, 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  unbelievers.  Judging 
of  the  state  of  things  in  that  early  age,  and  that  remote 
country,  by  what  they  see  at  present,  and  in  a  very  distant 
part  of  the  world,  they  must  necessarily  form  a  wrong  judg- 
ment. In  particular  they  are  disposed  to  think  too  favourably 
of  the  religion  of  those  countries  and  times.  Indeed  the 
horrid  and  indecent  rites  of  some  of  the  ancient  religions 
have  been  so  VnYj,  unpractised,  that  without  the  most  decisive 
evidence  of  history,  it  would  not  at  this  day  have  been 
^•redible    that    human   nature  could  ever  have  been  so  far 

*  Sec  Dr.  Geddes  on  Moses  aud  Jesus,  Vol.  II.  p.  120,  Ao<c. 
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depraved,  and  the  human  understanding  so  greatly  darkened, 
as  that  they  could  have  taken  place. 

The  accounts  of  the  numerous  modes  of  divhiation,  as 
practised  by  the  ancient  nations,  are  credible  cuou'j  h,  because 
we  see  the  same  among  ignorant  people  of  all  nations  at 
this  day;  and  we  see  that  this  miserablee  superstition  is  in 
proportion  to  ignorance.  That  the  institutions  of  Moses 
should  be  entirely  free  from  all  cruel  and  indecent  rites,  and 
even  from  every  mode  of  divination,  and  that  in  his  writings 
every  thing  of  this  kind  should  be  spoken  of  with  the  greatest 
abhorrence  and  contempt,  is  such  an  argument  for  the  divine 
origin  of  these  institutions  as,  I  am  confident,  no  person 
who  duly  attends  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  can  with- 
stand. For  this  purpose  I  have  in  a  separate  work,  drawn 
a  detailed  comparison  between  the  Institutions  of  Moses, 
and  those  of  the  Hindoos,  the  most  respectable  of  all  the 
ancient  nations  ;  and  to  this  I  earnestly  wish  that  learned 
unbelievers  would  give  that  attention  which  the  case  de- 
serves. It  is  a  consideration  that  strikes  my  mind  with 
more  force,  the  more  1  attend  to  it.  That  the  Hebrew 
nation  (generally,  but  very  unjustly,  reckoned  barbarous,) 
should  have  more  knowledge  in  this  respect  than  all  other 
nations  the  most  famed  for  wisdom  and  science,  is  what  no 
unbeliever  can  account  for. 

Other  objections  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  institutions 
of  Moses,  and  the  divine  conduct  of  the  Israelitish  nation 
in  their  emancipation  from  Egypt,  and  their  settlement  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  arise  from  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being 
not  suggested  from  any  observations  on  the  structure  of  the 
world,  and  the  common  course  of  events,  but  an  idea  of 
him  existino;  in  their  own  imas^ination.  Thev  sav  it  was 
unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  give  directions  about 
such  minute  particulars  as  occur  in  the  construction  of  the 
ark  and  its  furniture,  the  ceremonials  of  sacrifice,  &c.  &c.  as 
Moses  says  he  received  from  God.  But  can  any  thing  be 
beneath  the  attention  of  that  Being  who  created  flies,  and 
innumerable  insects  and  plants,  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye?  It  should  also  be  considered,  that  to 
leave  room  for  human  discretion,  in  such  things  as  those 
alluded  to,  would  be  to  leave  room  for  indiscretion  also,  and 
consequently  superstition. 

Also,  could  not  the  same  Great  Being,  who  both  creates 
and  destroys,  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  who  is  the  author 
of  pain  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  and  of  evils  of  every  kind  as 
well  as  of  good,  eflfect  the  extermination  of  a  nation  by  the 
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sword,  as  well  as  by  famine  or  pestilence?  Of  what  force 
then,  is  that  boasted  objection  to  the  order  given  to  the 
Israelites  to  exterminate  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Canaan ; 
especially  when  it  is  obvious  that  to  do  it  in  tliis  particular 
manner,  and  by  this  particular  nation,  in  all  respects  directed 
and  conducted  by  himself,  would  answer  an  important  end, 
not  only  to  the  world  at  large,  but  to  that  particular  nation, 
which  was  set  apart  from  all  others  for  the  express  purpose 
of  bearing  a  divine  testimony  against  idolatry,  and  destined 
to  lead  all  mankind  to  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of 
the  one  true  God  ?  They  were  thus  made  the  executioners 
of  that  very  sentence  which  was  denounced  against  them- 
selves if  they  swerved  from  that  worship. 

Having  thus  apostatized,  their  sufferings  by  the  sword, 
especially  that  of  the  Romans,  have  eventually  far  exceeded 
all  that  they  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  ;  and 
their  expulsion  from  that  promised  land  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  far  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Canaanites 
from  the  same  country.  Disobeying  the  orders  they  received, 
many  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  that  country  were 
spared,  but  the  divine  justice  has  not  spared  them;  though 
according  to  the  divine  promise,  a  day  of  grace  and  favour 
yet  remains  for  them.  Who  complains  of  their  hard  fate  .^ 
And  yet  the  Romans  must  have  had  as  real  a  direction, 
though  unknown  to  themselves,  to  exterminate  the  Jews, 
as  the  Israelites  had  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  It 
was  the  same  Being,  the  measures  of  whose  providence 
required  them  both  alike. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  we  ought  not  to  lose 
sigli4:  of  when  questions  of  this  kind  come  before  us,  which 
is,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  infinitely  wise  and  powerful, 
as  well  as  good,  is  not  to  be  restricted  by  such  rules  of  con- 
duct and  moralit}^  as  are  adapted  to  such  imperfect  and 
short-sighted  creatures  as  we  are.  With  the  same  object 
and  ultimate  e??,f/,  i\\e  means  to  obtain  it  may  be  very  different. 

We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  because  we 
cannot  know  that  the  good  we  intend  by  it  will  come.  But 
he  tcho  sees  the  end  from  the  begmning,  is  continually  pro- 
ducing good  by  means  of  evil,  moral  as  well  as  natural.  And 
what  he  does  every  day,  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  pro- 
vidence, he  may  surely  do  in  that  which  we  term  extraor- 
dinary ;  when,  for  great  and  excellent  purposes,  the  usual 
laws  of  nature  are  departed  from,  and,  in  order  to  make 
himself  known  and  attended  to,  miracles  are  occasionally 
introduced. 
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It  is  evident  that  without  occasional  interpositions  of  this 
kind,  the  Maker  and  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things  would 
not  be  known,  or  acknowledged,  by  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind. They  see  the  sun  rise  and  set  every  day,  and  all  the 
revolutionsof  the  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  return  in  their  proper  time,  and  they  derive  unspeak- 
able advantage  from  such  a  disposition  of  things,  without 
ever  reflecting  on  the  hand  that  directs  them,  any  more  than 
the  brutes  that  are  incapable  of  such  reflection. 

There  are  Atheists  even  among  those  who  with  particular 
views  study  the  works  of  creation,  and  who  tiiemselves 
discover  the  most  wonderful  and  beneficial  tendencies  in  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  this  immense  system  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  But  because  they  do  not  themselves  see 
any  departure  from  general  laws,  they  will  not  Iielieve  the 
evidence  of  history,  that  such  departures  ever  have  been, 
notwithstanding  the  excellent  and  obvious  ends  to  be  an- 
swered by  them.  AVhat,  then,  must  have  been  the  state 
of  mankind  in  general  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
of  religion,  and  consequently  of  morality  too,  without  these 
interpositions  ?  They  must  have  lived  as  without  God  in  the 
worlds  entirely  thoughtless  of  his  being,  perfections,  and 
providence,  and  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  knowledge 
of  a  state  after  this.  And  without  this  knowledge,  and  the 
views,  expectations,  and  conduct,  depending  upon  it,  they 
must  have  been  in  an  exceedingly  low  and  degraded  state, 
as  much  beneath  that  of  Christians,  as  the  animal  creation  is 
below  them.  For,  as  I  have  shewn  in  a  discourse  on  the 
subject,  the  extended  views,  and  glorious  expectations,  of 
Christians,  arising-  from  the  knowledo:e  ot  God.  a  constant 
respect  to  his  providence,  and  to  a  future  state,  raise  them 
as  much  above  the  rest  of  mankind  as  these  arc  above  the 
brutes.  The  true  and  enlightended  friend  of  mankind, 
therefore,  who  wishes  their  advancement  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  excellence,  must  be  an  advocate  fot 
revelation,  the  belief  of  which  can  alone  gain  his  benevolent 
object. 

As  an  old  man,  and  one  whose  increasing  infirmities  ad- 
monish him  that  he  cannot  be  far  from  that  bourn  from 
which  there  is  no  return^  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if  1  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
advantage  arising  from  a  firm  belief  in  revelation,  and  con- 
sequently in  a  future  state,  is  inexpressible  ;  and  by  persons 
wholly  immersed  in  the  business  of  this  life,  and  fascinated 
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with  its  vain  pursuits  and  fleeting  enjoyments,  cannot  be 
conceived,  and  will  not  be  believed. 

The  nearer  I  am  to  death,  the  nearer  I  am  continually 
thinking  I  am  to  the  great  scenes  that  will  open  to  me  after 
it;  and,  to  my  apprehension,  zmweo^m/f/y  alter  it:  when  I 
shall  receive  from  that  Jesus,  whose  divine  mission  it  has 
been  one  principal  object  with  me  to  defend,  and  Ijv  whose 
precepts,  I  hope  1  may  say,  it  has  been  my  habitual  en- 
deavour to  regulate  all  my  conduct,  (how  imperfect  soever 
has  been  my  success,)  whatever  new  station  I  shall  be 
thought  qualified  for  in  the  renovated  world,  and  which,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  less  active,  useful  and  happy,  than  that 
which  has  been  my  lot  in  this. 

There,  if  I  have  this  happiness,  I  shall  meet  all  my  pious 
friends  and  benefactors,  whose  characters  and  virtues  1  take 
pleasure  in  contemplating;  and  it  has  been  my  happiness  to 
have  had  among  those  whom  I  call  my  friends,  some  of  the 
first  and  fairest  of  human  characters.  Their  good  opinion 
and  encouragement  has  always  been  more  than  a  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  obloquy,  and  some  more  serious  evils,  to 
which  I  have  occasionally  been  exposed.  These,  however, 
I  now  look  back  upon  without  any  resentment  with  respect 
to  men,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all 
things,  for  the  salutary  discipline  of  which  they  have  been  a 
part.  Without  such  discipline  as  this,  though  consisting  of 
many  things  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  distressing  at  the 
time,  what  would  any  man  be  ?  The  best  of  us  would  be 
nothing  more  then  spoiled  children,  unhappy  in  ourselves 
and  insufferable  to  others. 

I  have  no  idea  of  any  greater  happiness  than  such  society 
as  1  have  had,  and  such  employments  and  pursuits  as  I  have 
been  occupied  in  here.  Then,  in  particular,  I  shall  hope  to 
resume  my  investigation  of  the  great  system  of  which  1  am 
a  part,  with  more  advantage  than  I  can  at  present ;  and,  see- 
ing more  of  the  Creator  in  his  works,  feel  such  an  increase 
of  admiration  and  devotion,  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  does 
not  adn)it  of  at  present.  There,  all  the  evils,  natural  and 
moral,  that  are  incident  to  the  present  state,  having  answered 
the  excellent  purpose  of  discipline,  and  of  forming  the  mind 
to  true  excellence,  will  be  done  away. 

To  return  from  this  digression  (for  such,  though  insensibly 
led  into  it,  I  must  allow  it  to  be)  to  the  proper  articles  of 
a  preface,  I  shall  observe,  that  these  Notes  are  adapted  to 
the  common  English  version  of  the  Bible,  because  it  is  the 
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only  one  that  is  generally  read  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  private 
families;  but  I  have  noted  some  of  the  more  considerable 
improvements  that  have  been  made  by  more  modern  trans- 
lators, especially  when  they  are  authorized  by  the  more 
ancient  versions.  To  have  done  this  universally  would 
have  been  to  give  a  new  translation  of  the  whole,  and  have 
swelled  these  Notes  to  an  immoderate  size. 

Since,  however,  there  is  no  probability  that  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  wnll  be  undertaken  by  the  authority 
of  the  English  Government,  (and  in  this  country  it  might 
not  be  the  more  respected  on  that  account,)  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  most  generally  approved  of  the  modern  versions 
were  printed  uniformly  together,  as  a  common  Bible,  to  be 
used  by  those  who  a})proved  of  it.  These  new  translations 
of  the  separate  books  may,  indeed  be  purchased,  and  used 
by  those  who  prefer  them  ;  but  the  publications  are  expen- 
sive, and  accompanied  with  numerous  critical  notes,  of  no 
use  to  the  common  reader. 

I  wish  some  intelligent  bookseller  would  take  this  hint, 
as  it  could  not  fail  to  answer  his  purpose,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  public.  In  a  new  edition,  of  such  a  publication  as  this, 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  later  and  better  versions,  if  any 
such  should  in  the  mean  time  be  produced,  and  by  this 
means  it  would  be  a  work  continually  improving  with  the 
increase  of  biblical  knowledge:  and  no  material  inconve- 
nience could  ever  arise  from  this  circumstance  ;  since  in 
every  translation  the  general  sense  will,  no  doubt,  be  the 
same,  though  some  will  be  more  critically  exact  than 
others. 

If  any  writings  can  be  said  to  authenticate  themselves, 
by  internal  marks  of  their  being  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  at  the  time  to  which  their  contents 
refer,  they  are  the  books  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  possible 
for  any  person  of  tolerable  judgment  in  such  things,  to  read 
them  with  due  attention,  and  not  acknowledge  iliis,  what- 
ever may  be  his  opinion  of  them  in  other  respects.  There 
are,  however,  in  all  these  books  such  genuine  marks  of  in- 
tegrity and  piety,  as  must  satisfy  any  reasonable  person  that 
no  imposition  or  deception  of  any  kind,  (if  in  their  circum- 
stances it  had  been  possible,  which  it  evidently  was  not,) 
was  intended  by  the  writers.  They  relate  nothing  but 
what  they  knew,  or  believed  to  be  true,  and  situated  a& 
they  were,  they  could  not  have  been  deceived  themselves ; 
so  that  without  external  evidence,  (which,  however,  is  abun- 
dant,) all  persons  who  feel  as  they  felt  with  respect  to  God 
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and  man,  cannot  help  receiving  their  testimony  to  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  facts  they  relate  without  hesitation. 
Writing-  from  the  heart,  they  write  to  the  hearts  of  ail  persons 
whose  characters  resemble  their  own. 

My  opinion  of  the  suj)erior  excellence  and  importance  of 
the  books  of  Scripture  1  have  expressed  in  my  Aiisicer  to  Mr. 
Paine  [179^],  who  spoke  of  them  with  peculiar  abhorrence 
and  contempt;  and  with  this  quotation  from  myself  1  shall 
conclude  this  preface. 

"  The  probability  is,  that  I  am  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  Bible  than  Mr.  Paine  ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
read  it  with  increasing  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  with  much 
advantage  in  a  moral  respect.  It  consists  of  iDOoks  relating 
to  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  There  are  in  them 
the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  the  most  exalted  piety,  and 
the  purest  benevolence  of  the  writers  ;  so  that  the  perusal 
of  them  cannot  fail  to  warm  the  heart  by  exciting  the  same 
generous  sentiments,  with  every  tiling  that  is  truly  great  and 
excellent  in  man."* 

*  Mr.  Wakefield  says,  in  his  Exumhiation  of  the  A/je  of  Reason,  ]791,  "  If  is 
altogetJier  undeniable,  and  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  weight  and  magnitude,  the 
force  of  which  no  sophistry  can  baffle,  and  no  scepticism  can  elude,  that  our  accu- 
mulated discoveries  in  science  and  philosophy,  and  all  our  ijrogress  in  other  parts 
of  knowledge,  have  not  enabled  the  wisest  of  the  moderns  to  excel  the  noble 
sentiments  conveyed  in  the  didactic  and  devotional  compositions  of  tin;  Old  Tes- 
tament; compositions,  many  of  which  existed,  without  dispute,  long  before  the 
earliest  writings  of  heathen  antiquity,  and  at  a  [)criod,  when  even  those  illustriou? 
instructors  of  mankind,  the  Greeks  and  Itouuins,  were  not  only  strangers  to  alpha- 
betic eliaraeters,  but  wholly  barbarous  and  unknown. 

"  It  would  gratify  me  much,  I  confess,  to  be  informed  by  sonic  of  our  philoso- 
phical literati,  in  what  manner  these  contemners  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Mosaic 
system,  can  account  for  this  singular  phrnomfiioii ;  which  indeed  might  be  stated 
with  abundantly  more  fulness  and  cogency,  if  it  were  necessary  on  this  occasion, 
lias  Thomas  Paine  the  Deist,  or  any  of  our  modern  Atheists,  tiie  intrepiditv  to 
undertake  a  solution  of  this,  surely  highly  interesting,  problem  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  ?— Besides,  let  any  man  compare  the  simple  morality  and  the 
noble  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  relate  to  the  attributes  of  (lod,  and  the  duties 
of  humanity,  with  the  monstrous  theology,  with  the  ^ulJtleties  and  the  contradictory 
schemes  of  contemporary  moralists  among  the  Greehs  and  Jioinans,  '  \\  ho  never- 
theless had,  in  all  probability,  protited  mediately  or  immcdiitely  by  the  Jet/isk 
system,  which  could  not  exist,  like  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  without  ditfusiug 
some  influence  through  the  neighbourhood,)  and  reflei  t  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
perfect  manual  of  morality  may  be  collected  from  a  few  pages  in  the  (iospel,  but 
must  be  picked  in  Pu<jan  writers,  froin  a  nndtifude  of  discordant  vdlinnes,  and  a 
mass  of  incohercncy  and  absurdity,  and  then  londcsccnd  to  fiuaiish  us  with  an 
explanation  of  what  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands  a  most  surprising  fact ;  namely, 
the  existence  of  such  superior  intilligtjiice  in  ix, Jewish  carpenter  at  A'rtrrtrr///.  So 
then,  though  we  concede  to  Mr.  Paine,  '  that  the  wav  to  (iod  was  optin  to  every 
man  alike,'  we  affirm  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensatii)ns,  (hat  the:/  oidy 
were  this  way  to  any  man  desirous  of  entertaining  rational  notions  of  God,  and 
human  duty."  Mr.  W.  concludes,  that  "  very  few  philosophers  indeed,  in  all 
probability,  (if  one,)  have  illuminated  mankind  with  light  unlxirrowed  from  tin 
cajidles  of  the  sanctuary."     Memoirs  of  Wakejield,  1804,  11.  pp.  ■23,-21. 
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DISSERTATION, 

IN  WHICH  ARE  DEMONSTRATED 

THE  ORIGINALITY  AND   SUPERIOR   EXCELLENCE 

OF    THE 

MOSAIC  INSTITUTIONS.* 

— »  ♦  »■ 


They  who  suppose  that  Moses  himself  was  the  author  of 
the  institutions,  civil  or  religious,  that  bear  his  name,  and 
that  in  framing  them  he  borrowed  much  from  the  Egyptians, 
or  other  ancient  nations,  must  never  have  compared  them 
together:  otherwise  they  could  not  but  have  perceived  many 
circumstances  in  which  they  differ  most  essentially  from 
them  all.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  more  con- 
siderable of  them. 

1.  No  Heathen  ever  conceived  an  idea  of  so  great  ail 
object  as  that  of  the  institutions  of  Moses,  which  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  less  than  the  instruction  of  all  mankind 
in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  universal  moral 
government  of  God,  as  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the 
common  parent  of  all  the  human  race,  in  opposition  to  the 
polytheism  and  idolatry  which  then  prevailed ;  which,  be- 
sides being  grossly  absurd  in  its  principles,  and  leading  to 
endless  superstitions,  threatened  the  world  with  a  deluge  of 
vice  and  misery. 

For  this  purpose  the  Hebrew  nation  was  placed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  situation,  among  all  the  great  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  which  were  universally  addicted  to 

*  To  this  Dissertation,  placed  in  the  Nortlinmherhind  edition,  at  the  close  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  author  prefixed  the  follo^viiig  account  of  his  design: 

"  I  shall  collect  into  one  view  the  principal  circumstanrrs  in  which  his  institu- 
tions differ  from  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  nations;  from  which  it 
will  appear  that  they  could  not  have  been  derived  from  them.  At  the  same  time 
their  superiority  to  any  thing  that  ever  was  devised  by  Heathens,  the  most  famed 
for  their  wisdom,  will  be  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  could  not  have  been  de- 
vised by  Moses  himself  j  but  were  dictated,  as  he  constantly  says,  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  the  proper  law-giver  and  king  of  the  Israelitish  natiou." 
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idolatry  of  the  grossest  kind,  to  divinations,  necromancy* 
and  otlier  superstitions  of  a  similar  nature,  and  practised  as 
acts  o\  religion  ;  some  of  their  rites  abominably  licentious, 
and  others  the  most  shockingly  cruel,  as  the  necessary 
means  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  various  objects 
of  their  worship. 

As  all  mankind  imagined  that  their  outward  prosperity 
depended  upon  the  observance  of  their  respective  religions, 
that  of  the  irlebrevv  nation  was  made  to  do  so  in  the  most 
conspicuous  manner,  as  a  visible  lesson  to  all  the  world. 
They  were  to  prosper  beyond  all  other  nations  while  they 
adhered  to  their  religion,  and  to  suffer  in  a  manner  equally 
exemplary  and  conspicuous  in  consequence  of  their  depar- 
ture trom  it.      Of  this  all  mankind  might  easily  judge. 

These  great  ideas  occur  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  He- 
brews, and  no  where  else.  They  are  distinctly  advanced  by 
Moses,  and  more  fully  unfolded  in  the  writings  of  the  later 
prophets.  But  certainly  nothing  so  great  and  sublime  could 
have  been  suguested  to  Moses  from  any  thing  that  he  saw  in 
Egypt,  or  could  have  heard  of  in  other  countries, 

2.  Ill  no  system  of  religion  besides  that  of  Moses  was 
purity  of  morals  any  part  of  it.  All  the  Heathen  religions 
were  systems  of  vcwa'h  ctremonies.  on  the  observance  of  which 
it  was  imagined  that  the  prosperity  of  the  several  states  de- 
pended: and  the  sole  business  of  \\\e  priests  was  to  attend  to 
the  due  observance  of  these  rites,  many  of  which  were  so  far 
from  being  favourable  to  morals,  that  they  were  of  the  most 
impure  and  abominable  nature,  as  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  them. 

On  th(.'  contrarv,  it  appears  not  only  from  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, but  from  all  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  those  of 
the  prophets  who  succeeded  him,  that  the  purest  morality, 
the  most  favourable  to  private  and  public  happiness,  was  the 
principal  and  ultimate  object  of  the  system.  The  books  of 
Moses  abound  with  precepts  of  morality,  inculcated  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  laws 
by  having  no  penalty  annexed  to  them.  Sacrifices,  and 
ceremonial  observances  of  every  kind,  are  always  repre- 
sented as  of  no  signification  without  morals;  and  whenever 
the  comparison  is  made  between  them,  they  are  spoken  of 
with  the  greatest  contempt.  Such  precepts  as  these  :  Be  ye 
holy  for  I  am  holy ;  and  what  does  the  Lord  thy  (iod  require 
of  thee,  hut  to  do  justice.,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  huuihly 
with  thy  God  J  could  never  have  been  borrowed  from  any 
Heathen  system  of  religion.    In  this  most  important  respect 
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tUe  institutions  of  Moses  are  a  great  original,  and  were  never 
copied  by  any  other  lawgiver. 

3.  No  where,  in  all  the  Heathen  world,  could  Moses 
have  heard  of  snch  a  proper  uatiouaL  worship,  as  that  which 
he  introduced.  The  Hebrew  nation  had  not  only  one 
single  object  of  their  worship,  in  which  they  differed  essen- 
tially from  all  other  nations,  but  one  national  altar,  one 
precise  ritual,  and  only  one  place  for  the  meeting  oi  the 
whole  nation  at  the  public  festivals.  Three  times  in  the 
course  of  every  year  all  the  males  of  a  proper  age  were  re- 
quired to  attend  at  this  place,  where  they  spent  about  a 
week  in  acts  of  worship  and  decent  festivity  ;  and  at  one  of 
them  the  law  was  publicly  recited,  that  all  persons  migiit  be 
acquainted  with  it,  and  with  the  awful  sanctions  of  it.  A 
whole  tribe,  a  twelfth  part  of  the  nation,  was  set  apart  for 
services  of  a  religious  nature,  and  their  [)rovision  was  made  to 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  performance  of  them, 
being  not  in  lands  cultivated  by  themselves,  but  in  the  pro- 
duce of  lands  cultivated  by  others. 

vVt  this  one  national  altar  sacrifices  were  performed  every 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  name,  and  at  the  expense,  of 
the  whole  nation  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done 
was  invariable,  and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  per- 
formers.* 

In  all  other  countries  the  places  of  worship  were  nu- 
merous; and  the  diversity  in  the  modes  of  worship  varied 
with  the  objects  of  them.  In  Egypt,  in  particular,  the 
different  Jiomes  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  each  other  on 
this  account.  Hence  arose  endless  and  discordant  super- 
stitions. 

4.  In  no  country  besides  that  of  the  Hebrews  were  the 
public  festivals  expressly  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
such  great  events  respecting  their  history  and  religion.  It 
is  peculiar  to  this  nation  also,  that  the  directions  lor  the  cele- 
bration of  them  were  reduced  to  writing  at  the  time  of  their 
institution,  so  that  there  could  never  be  any  uncertainty 
about  the  origin,  or  the  reasons  of  them.  They  were  only 
three,  the  Passover,  on  their  deliverance  from  their  state  of 
servitude  in  Egypt,  when  the  first-born  of  all  the  Egvptians 
were  destroyed,  and  all  of  theirs  preserved  ;   the  Pentecost,  on 

'  *  In  the  temple  of  Hierapolis,  dedicated  to  the  Syrian  ooddess,  Hk  re  were  sacri- 
fices every  morning  and  evening.  Jurieu  siir  les  Doijinen,  &c  p.  77  8.  But  this  is 
the  only  instance  of  tlie  kind  in  the  Heathen  world;  and  by  whom  these  sacrifices 
were  provided,  and  how  far  this  obligation,  and  the  benefits  of  them,  extended,  is 
not  known.     (P.) 

VOL.  XI.  C 
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the  irivin^'  of  the  law  from  }>Iount  Sinai  ;  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  in  commemoration  of  their  living;  in  tents  and 
booths  during  their  travels  through  the  Wilderness. 

At  the  first  of  these  festivals,  the  first-fruits  of  the  year 
were  solemnly  presented  ;  at  the  second,  the  harvest  got  in; 
and  at  the  last,  the  vintage  and  ail  tiie  greater  labours  of  the 
year  were  closed.  No  hcatliLii  festivals  were  so  well 
adapted  to  important  events,  as  these.  Among  the  Heathen 
nations  the  festivals  were  numerous  and  ])erplexing.  More 
than  sixtv  were  celebrated  bv  the  Atht^iians:  the  orin^in 
and  reason  of  their  institution  were  uncertain,  and  none  of 
them  were  calculated  to  answer  any  important  moral  purpose, 
but  were  too  often  the  occasion  not  of  innocent  festivity, 
but  of  intemperance  and  debauch.  Several  of  the  Heathen 
festivals  were  celebrated  in  a  manner  the  most  disgusting, 
and  shocking  to  common  modesty  and  common  sense.  At 
the  Dionijsia  at  Athens,  and  also  at  other  festivals,  phalli 
were  carried  in  procession  ;  and  iit  this  time  "  the  whole 
city  was  filled  with  revelling  and  licentiousness:"  *  and  at 
the  Thesmojjliona  they  carried  mulliA  There  was  even  a 
festival  instituted  in  honour  of  the  phallus,  and  with  the 
Hindoos  the  ini(>;am  is  the  symbol  of  their  principal  deity. 
At  the  Aphrodi.sia,  in  honour  of  \  enus,  in  Cyprus,  '•  seve- 
ral  mysterious  rites  were  practised  ;  all  that  were  initiated 
into  them  oflTered  a  piece  of  money  to  Venus,  as  a  harlot, 
and  received,  as  a  tok'^n  of  the  goddess's  favour,  a  measure 
of  salt,  and  a  phall/ts." -^  At  Corinth,  her  festival.  "  a  noc- 
turnal festival,  was  celebrated  by  harlots."  §  The  Colt/tfia,  in 
honour  of  Cotys,  the  goddess  of  wantonness,  was  celebrated 
bv  the  Athenraiis  and  others,  "  with  such  rites  as  were  most 
acceptable  to  the  goddess,  who  was  tliought  to  be  deliglited 
with  nothing  so  much  as  lewdness  and  debauchery."  jj 

Ai  \\\Q  Omophui^ia,  in  honour  ot"  iiacchus,  madness  was 
counterfeited,  and  the  worshippers  at«;  the  entrails  of  the 
goats  that  were  sacrificed,  raw  anri  bloody,  in  imitation  of 
what  was  related  of  that  gorl.^[  One  of  the  most  solemn 
rites  of  religion  at  Home,  and  on  which  nuich  wiis  thought 
to  depend,  was  the  Luji'vcuIki,  a  festival  of  purification, 
celebrated    in   l^'liruary,      The  sacrifices   were   ^oats  and  a 

*  Potter's /l>(</7"///Vv  (ifdiric,  1.  p.  SS3.  /'.  B.  ii.  Ch.  xx.  Tm:  Dionvsia 
were  soltiniiities  in  lioiicMir  of  I'jiuf  Ims.     Ibid.  p.  ;;fi2. 

t  Ihid.  p.  403.  '  P 'i  'Vhc.  '/'/Ksmop/ioriii  was  "a  festival  in  lioiiuur  of  Ceres, 
sirnaiiipd  llie  lawgiver."     Joid.      I  oid  [trrhert's  Ktl.  (rent.  ('.  xii.  \i.  •22f-. 

X  If'id.  p.  S7S.   (P.)  ^  fl'i'l.     P.  I;  Ibid.y.AOd.    [I\) 

•y  Ibid.  ](.  430.  (P.)  Ill  tlil>  f»sti\al  Bacchus  was  wuishippol  undtr  (h( 
description  of  "eater  of  raw  tlcsh."    IbuL 
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dog.  Two  sons  of  patricians  had  their  foreheads  stained 
with  the  bloody  knife  of  the  l.itperci,  (an  order  ot  |)riests 
employed  on  that  occasion,)  and  were  wiped  with  locks  of 
wool,  dippt'd  in  milk  :  and  while  this  was  done  ihcx  were 
obliged  to  laugh.  I'hen,  cutting-  the  skins  oi  tln^  goyts  into 
thongs,  they  ran  through  the  streets  naked  to  the  middle, 
striking  every  person  they  met:  and  women,  particularly, 
threw  themselves  in  their  way,  on  the  idea  that  those  lashes 
promot(Ml  conception.* 

It  would  he  easy  to  produce  more  examples  of  Xhn  inde- 
cency and  ai)surdity  of  the  festivals  of  the  Heathens,  and 
those  of  (jreece  were  chiefly  l)orrowed  from  Egypt.  >v  by 
did  not  Moses  do  the  same  ?  Such  acts  would,  no  doidjt, 
have  been  as  acceptable  to  his  nation  as  ihey  wen  to  others. 
This  was  evident  from  his  ovvii  history  of  the  Israv  litis  join- 
ing the  Midianites,  in  the  worship  of  Baal  Pcor. 

5.  In  no  other  country  was  the  |)lace,  and  otiier  circum- 
stances of  the  public  vvorship,  so  well  calculated  to  ins|)ire 
a  profound  respect  for  the  object  of  it,  as  among  tiie  licbrews. 
No  Heathen  temple  could  be  compared  for  riches  and  splen- 
dour with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  or  even  the  rabernacle  of 
Moses,  erected  in  the  Wilderness,  though  designed  for  a 
temporary  use,  and  portable.  Into  the  holy  place  none 
were  allowed  to  enter  besides  the  |)riests,  and  into  the  holy 
of  holies  only  the  high-priest;  and  that  only  once  in  the 
year,  when  he  was  hal)ited  in  the  most  humble  manner  to 
confess  his  own  sins  and  those  of  the  nation.  At  other 
times  his  dress  was  the  most  costly  and  splendid,  far  beyond 
that  of  any  high-priest,  or  any  prince,  in  the  Heathen  world. 
The  garments  of  the  common  priests  were  particularly  neat 
and  decent,  but  not  costly. 

When  the  nation  was  in  th(^  Wilderness,  moving  from 
place  to  place,  they  were  far  from  marching  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  or  encamping  without  regularit3\  'V\\o  place  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  in  the  centre  ;  each  of  twelve  tribes  hafi  its 
prescribed  place  on  the  North  or  South,  tin;  East  or  W^est 
side  of  it,  three  tribes  on  each  ;  and  the  station  of  the 
Levites  was  next  to  it.  These  too  had  their  station  ac- 
cording to  their  families,  and  each  had  tf.eir  pecidiar  duty 
in  taking  the  Tabernacle  down,  carrying,  and  erecting  it. 
The  priests  only  were  allowed  to  handle  th(^  most  sacred 
utensils,   the  Levites  who  carried  them   not  being  allowed 


*  Rennet's  Antiquities  of  Home,  p.  65.    (P.)     Pt.  ii.  B.  ii.  Ch.  ii.     Plutarch  in 
If  omul.     Livi/,  L.  i-  ('.  Y, 

C  2 
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to  touch  them.  When  the  ark,  tlie  place  of  which  was  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  over  which  was  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  was  removed,  it  was  borne  not  by  common  Levites, 
but  by  priests;  and  the  staves  by  which  it  was  supported, 
were  fastened  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  remove  them  from  their  sockets  ;  which  would 
have  required  the  handling  of  the  ark,  and  too  near  an  ap- 
proach to  it. 

How  different  from  this  were  the  most  solemn  processions 
of  the  Heathens,  when  they  carried  the  images  of  their  gods 
from  one  place  to  another,  generally  on  the  idea,  at  least  in 
the  East,  of  giving  them  an  airing,  and  amusing  them  with 
an  excursion  from  their  temples  and  back  again  !  On  one 
grand  festival  of  the  Bramins,  the  laity  endeavour  to  please 
their  deities  by  amusements  of  all  kinds,  as  wrestling,  danc- 
ing, music,  plays*  and  fire-works. f  The  Lectisternia  of  the 
Romans  were  directed  by  the  same  principle.  In  time  of 
public  danger  they  made  a  public  feast  in  the  temples,  and 
the  statues  of  the  gods  were  brought  in  rich  beds  with 
pillows,  and  placed  in  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
temple,  as  the  principal  guests. :|: 

The  ark  of  tlie  Hebrews  was  never  removed  on  any  such 
ideas  as  these.  Indeed,  it  contained  no  image  to  which 
such  an  excursion,  or  entertainment,  could  apply;  and 
after  the  building  of  the  temple,  it  was  never,  on  any  occa- 
sion, removed  out  of  it.  Before  this  it  had,  by  the  order  of 
God,  been  carried  by  the  priests  to  the  brink  of  the  river 
Jordan,  the  waters  of  which  were  divided  as  their  feet 
touched  them,  and  it  was  kept  in  the  middle  of  its  channel 
till  all  the  people  had  passed  over.  Also,  on  particular 
solemn  occasions,  it  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  be 
carried  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  presence.  From  this,  and 
many  other  circumstances  in  their  ritual,  the  Hebrews  must 
have  had  a  much  higher  idea  of  the  object  of  their  worship 
than  any  of  the  Heathens  had,  of  theirs. 

6.  Sacrificing  was  a  mode  of  worship  more  ancient  than 
idolatry  or  the  institutions  of  ]^loses ;  but  among  the 
Heathens,  various  superstitious  customs  were  introduced 
respecting  it,  which  were  all  excliuled  from  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews. 

*  On  the  same  priiiciplo,  j)robal)ly,  theatrical  exhibitions  were  ronsidered  bv 
tlie  Greeks  as  apjtertaiiiiii;^  to  their  religion,  brini,'  hrst  performed  on  the  festival  of 
Bacchus.     iP.) 

t  See  Buchanan  on  the  religion  of  the  Brniniiis,  in  the  Asiatic  Reseaiches,  VI. 
^>.  292.    (P.)  * 

X  Kcnnet,  p.  84.    {P.)     Pt.  ii.  B,  ii.  Cli.  vii.  ad  Jin. 
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In  the  Hebrew  ritual,  the  original  and  most  natural  idea 
of  a  sacrifice,  viz.  that  of  a  gift  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
for  the  blessings  we  receive,  or  the  partaking  of  an  entertain- 
ment with  the  object  of  worship,  was  strictly  adhered  to  ; 
nothing  being  offered  but  what  was  an  article  of  food,  or 
what  was  used  at  entertainments,  as  incense,  with  which,  at 
this  day,  the  entertainments  in  the  East  are  closed  ;  whereas 
several  of  the  Heathen  sacrifices  consisted  of  animals  that 
were  never  eiiten,  but  such  as  it  was  supposed  the  Deity 
would  be  gratified  in  having  destroyed.  The  Egyptians, 
from  whom  it  might  be  supposed  Moses  would  borrow  the 
most,  Plutarch  says,  always  sacrificed  such  animals  as  were 
hateful  to  their  deities. 

The  Heathen  sacrifices  were  also  different  accordins;  to 
the  rank  and  character  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were 
offered.  Thus,  to  the  infernal  gods  they  offered  black 
victims;  to  the  good,  white  ones;  to  the  barren,  barren 
ones  ;  to  the  fruitful,  those  that  were  pregnant ;  to  the  mas- 
culine gods,  males;  to  the  feminine,  females.  To  Flecate^ 
they  sacrificed  a  dog  ;  to  Venus,  doves  ;  to  Mars,  a  bull ; 
and  to  Ceres,  a  sow.* 

In  the  laws  of  Moses,  in  which  we  find  even  the  most 
minute  circumstances  of  the  act  of  sacrificing,  prescribed, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  thing  preceding  the  slaying  of 
the  animal  besides  it  being  sound,  and  of  a  proper  age.  It 
was  not  brought  with  any  garlands,  and  no  ouXaj,  or  cakes  of 
barley  and  salt,  were  put  upon  its  back.  No  wine  was 
poured  on  its  horns  ;  no  hair  was  taken  from  its  forehead 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  on  the  altar;  no  methods  were 
used  to  make  it  appear  willing  to  be  sacrificed  ;  no  putting 
of  corn  into  its  ear  to  make  it  seem  to  nod  its  assent;  no 
stroking  its  back  with  the  knife  to  make  it  move  its  tail,  as 
if  it  was  pleased  with  its  destination.  With  the  Hel)rews  it 
was  not  esteemed  any  unlucky  omen  if  the  animal  escaped 
the  stroke  of  the  sacrificer,  if  it  struggled  much  or  seemed  to 
die  with  difficulty;  and  nothing  is  said  about  inspecting  the 
entrails,  with  a.  view  to  divination,  which  was  a  principal 
object  in  all  the  Heathen  sacrifices. 

With  the  Romans  there  was  a  particular  order  of  priests, 
called  Arusjnces,-\  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  examine  thq 


*  Po«er,  I.  p.  216.   (P.)     B-ihCh.  iv. 

t  *'  Ab  aris  aspiciendis,  from  looking  upon  the  altars."  Kennet,  Ft.  ii.  B.  ii.  Ch.  \L 
p.  Q9. 
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inwards,  and  especially  the  liver,  and  to  form  a  judo-ment  of 
the  lavoiu"  of  the  i>ods.  and  th(Mr  conseciuent  expectation, 
from  the  design  oi  tlie  sacrifice.  No  ol)ser\  atioii  tor  this 
purpose  was  directed  to  be  made  by  the  [l(^brewsot  tlie  form 
or  clearness  ot  the  dame  as  thefiesh  was  consiimt  d,  or  of  any 
other  of  the  ol)servances  of  the  Heathens,  e(]ually  supersti- 
tious and  unmeaning". 

The  us(>  tiiat  was  made  of  the  i)l()od  of  the  victin>s  was 
pecufiar  to  tlie  Hebrew  ritual,  and  certainly  not  borrowed 
from  any  H(>athen  customs  that  cuuld  have  been  known  to 
INIoses,  No  Heathens  knew  any  thing-  of  tlie  s|»rinkling;  of 
the  blood,  in  the  peculiarly  solemn  manner  m  which  it  was 
to  l)e  done  by  the  Hebrew  priests;*  and  sr)  Uw  were  they 
from  rig-orously  abstaining-  from  the  eating  ot'  blood,  that, 
in  their  sacrifices  to  the  infernal  chntics  then  parrook  of  it. 
as  a  method  of  feasting  with  them  ;  and  in  the  Tcntrihoiitn/t 
the  offerer  was  coverecj  with  it  from  head  la  1'oot.  f  and  kept 
himself  in  that  condition  as  long  as  he  could 

As  Moses  did  not  adopt  any  of  the  Ht  athen  customs,  it 
is  equallv  evident  that  th(,>y  borrowed  nothing  from  him  with 
respect  to  sacrifices.  With  them  we  hud  no  such  distinction  ot 
sacrifices  as  is  made  in  the  books  of  Moses,  such  as  burnt- 
ojferuii^s.  sin-offerings,  Irts/jdss-offl rings  and  piacc-ojj( rings. 
or  of  the  htavinn  or  n-avin2'  of  the  sacrifice*.  Those  parti- 
culars,  therefore,  he  could  not  have  had  from  them,  whetlier 
we  can  discover  any  reason  for  them  or  not.  I  hey  either 
had  their  origin  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or,  which  is  most 
probable,  were  prior  to  his  time,  and  to  the  existence  of 
idolatry. 

Lastly,  among  all  the  Heathens,  and  <-speeially  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  human  sacrifices  were  considered  ;ts  tiit>  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods;  but  in  the  laws  of  Moses  iiorlung  is 
mentioned  with  greater  abhornmce  ;  and  it  is  expressly 
declared   to  have  b(,'en  a  principal  cause  of  the  expulsion  of 

•  Tn  Homer,  who  is  exceed  in '^Iv  exaet  in  iiieiif  mninir  all  the  re  rem  on  lal  of  vaerifices 
to  the  celestial  fjods,  there  is  no  mention  vvhat(\  <t  of  ans  iise  to  \\  Inch  ll:e  l)!oo(J  was 
applied.  \\  hen  the  Scandinavians  sacrific(d  men,  part  nf  tlic  blood  was  s|irinkled 
over  the  peoj)le,  but  it  is  not  said  with  whit  \\i-\\.  \>>rtlirr)i  AntiquiL'n  s,  Irauslated 
from  Mallft,  [by  Bishop  l^ercy,  177'>,]  I.  jj.  1.!().     ff.  ■ 

f  "  Sacerdos,  eo  ritu  sacrandiis,  aiit  exinaudiis.  In  scrobem  iiri'f-uiid.iui  ad  lioc 
ipsum  factam  demiltebatnr  :  deinde  scrobs  ilia  plancis  aut  tabulis,  libitiue  foratni- 
iiativ,  tota  Icjjebatur;  super  tabnl as  antcm  illas,  ^/y(/i/>  ant  «r/V.s' mactabatnr,  ut  illius 
Raiiirms,  per  foramina  vel  rimas  illas  in  sarcrdotcm  intus  defossum  defluens,  illius 
capit*:,  narlbiis,  oculis,  auribus,  vestibu'-,  toto  detii(jue  corpore,  exoipir<:tur."  Pru- 
dentins  de  Tunrobilliis  et  Criobilliis  apud  Speriecr.  "Do.  legibus  Hebrseorum  ritu- 
alibus,  turumque  ratioaibus,"  1732,  L.  iii.  C.  v.  Sect  i.  [>.  800. 
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the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  The  right  of  the 
Divine  }3eing'  to  claim  such  sacrifices,  is  intimated  by  the 
command  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  but  it  was  declined,  and  a  ram 
substituted  in  his  place.  Also,  when  the  Divine  Being 
claimed  the  first-born  of  all  the  Israelites  in  the  place  of 
those  of  the  Egyptians  which  were  destroyed,  none  of  them 
were  sacrificed,  but  the  service  of  the  Levites  was  accepted 
instead  of  them  ;  and  whereas  there  were  not  Levites  enow 
for  that  purpose,  the  rest  were  redeemed  by  the  sacrifice  of 
brute  animals,  which  evinced  the  determination  of  the 
Divine  Being,   in  no  case  to  accept  of  that  of  men. 

7.  If  the  tleathens  had  any  temples  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  which  is  very  uncertain,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think, 
not  probable,  they  were  constructed  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Tabernacle,  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
They  were  so  far  alike,  that  they  were  each  divided  into  iico 
parts,  but  for  very  different  purposes.  Those  of  the  Hea- 
thens were  termed  the  sacred  and  the  profane^  and  in  the 
middle,  probably  betvt^een  them  both,  was  tlie  statue  of  the 
god,  raised  on  a  pedestal  ;  but  the  I'urniture  of  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Heathen  temples,  and  the  business  that  was  done  in 
them,  bore  no  resemblance  to  each  other. 

We  no  where  read  in  any  account  of  Heathen  worsliip,  of 
such  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  as  the  coverinu'  of  the 
ark  between  the  cherubim  in  the  holy  of  holies  ;  or  if  there 
was  an  altar  of  incense,  there  was  no  table  of  sheic-hread,  or 
such  a  candlestick  as  was  in  the  holy  place.  The  fire  upon 
the  great  altar  of  the  Hebrews  was  always  kept  up;  but  it 
was  for  the  purpose,  of  consuming  all  the  remains  of  sacri- 
fices ;  and  the  lamps  were  kept  burning  because  the  place  in 
which  they  v»ere,  had  no  other  light.  Hut  this  could  not  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  perpetual  fires  among  the  Heathens, 
either  those  of  the  Persians,  or  that  of  the  \  estals  at  Rome, 
which  were  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  fire  or  of  light. 

8.  J>oth  the  Hebrews  antl  the  Heathens  allowed  the 
privilege  of  asi/l/un  to  those  who  fled  to  their  temples,  and 
especially  the  altars  :  founded  on  the  idea  of  tlie  rights  of 
hospitality,  which  laid  the  inhabitant  of  a  house  under  an 
obligation  to  j)rotect  his  guests.  But  with  the  fleathens  this 
was  carried  to  a  length  equally  superstitious  and  dangerous 
to  the  community  ;  because,  whatever  was  the  crime  with 
which  any  person  was  charged,  the  criminal  could  not  be 
appprehended,  and  much  less  punished,  without  the  dread 
of  incurring  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  deity,  who  it  was 
supposed  protected  him.     Rather  than  do  this,  they  would, 
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in  extreme  cases,  uncover  the  roofs  of  their  temples,  or 
even  burn  them,  in  order  to  destroy  the  criminal.  On  no 
account  would  they  directly  offer  any  violence  to  his  person  ; 
and  in  all  ordinary  cases  he  was  perfectly  safe.  Different 
deitirs  were  thought  more  particularly  to  favour  persons  of 
different  classes.  "  I'hus  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epiiesus 
was  a  refuge  for  debtors  ;  the  tomb  or  temple  of  Tli-eseus 
at  Afhenft  was  a  sanctuary  for  slaves."  At  length,  indeed, 
the  ahnses  of  these  asylums  were  so  great,  that  Tiberius  made 
several  regulations  respecting  them.'^ 

But  no  person  charged  with  homicide,  or  any  other  crime, 
was  protected  by  flying  to  the  altar  of  the  Hebrews,  except 
till  the  cause  could  be  heard  by  regular  judges  ;  when,  if  he 
appeared  to  be  guilty,  he  was  ordered  to  be  taken  even  from 
the  altar  itself,  and  put  to  death.  In  case  of  accidental 
homicide,  there  was  a  wise  and  singular  provision  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  certainly  not  copied  from  any  other  nation; 
allowing  the  person  who  had  been  the  cause  of  death  to 
another,  to  fly  to  a  city  of  refuge,  where,  if  he  was  proved  to 
be  innocent,  he  might  continue  in  safety  till  the  death  of 
the  high-priest:  but  if  he  was  proved  to  have  killed  the 
other  by  design,  it  was  no  place  of  refuge  for  him.  It  only 
protected  him  from  the  violence  of  the  relations  ot  the  de- 
ceased. It  would,  however,  operate  as  a  salutary  caution 
against  any  thing  that  might  endanger  the  life  of  anodier,  as 
the  person  who  had  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  any  per- 
son's death  suffered  a  considerable  inconvenience,  by  being 
obliged  to  leave  his  habitation  and  live  among  strangers. 
It  is  not  said  that  he  might  not  make  his  peace  with  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  then  be  at  liberty  to  return. 

9.  Sacrifices  could  not  be  performed  by  Heathen  or  He- 
brew priests  without  proper //?A//v/m67?As\  and  vessels  of  various 
kinds  ;  but  such  a  provision  of  vessels  adapted  to  this  use  as 
were  made  even  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  no 
where  read  of  in  the  account  of  any  Heathen  temple.  M'hen 
the  Tabernacle  was  erected  in  the  Wilderness,  the  heads  of 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes  presented  a  silver  charger  of  the 
weight  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  which  was  between 
four  and  five  pounds  troy,  and  a  golden  spoon  often  shekels, 
which  was  between  four  and  five  ounces  troy.  1  he  gold 
and  silver  vessels  provided  by  Solomon  are  said  (1  Kmgs 
vii.  47)  to  have  been  iiuKcighed,  because  they  were  exceeding 
many;    and    when   they  were    returned   from    Babylon    by 

*  Potter,  I.  pp.  201, 202.  {P.)    B.  ii.  Ch.  ii. 
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Cyrus,  after  having  been  carried  thither  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
(when  from  their  richness,  probably,  as  well  as  by  way  of 
triumph,  they  had  been  used  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar ;  and 
afterwards,  it  is  probable,  many  of  them  were  kept  back,)  there 
were  (Ezra  i.  9 — 11)  thirly  chargers  of  gold,  a  thousand 
chargers  of  silcer,  thirty  basons  of  gold,  silver  basoitsofa  second 
sort,  four  hundred  and  ten,  and  of  other  vessels,  a  thousand. 
All  the  vessels  of  gold  and  of  siluer  wQre  Jive  thousand  and 
four  hundred.  And  after  the  plundering  of  the  Temple  by 
several  of  the  needy  and  irreligious  kings  of  Judah,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  all  the  vessels  provided  by  Solomon  were 
found  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  that  all  that  were  found  by 
him  were  carried  to  his  treasury. 

Such  a  provision  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  was  ever  made  for  the  use,  not  only  of  any 
one  particular  temple,  but  of  all  thoseofany  one  country  in  all 
the  Heathin  world  ;  so  much  more  magnificent  and  respect- 
able was  the  national  worship  of  the  Hebrews  than  that  of  any 
Heathen  nation  whatever.  The  Temple  itself,  and  the  other 
utensils  belonging  to  it,  not  mentioned  in  the  return  from 
Babylon,  were  in  proportion  to  these  more  portable  vessels; 
so  that  it  must  have  far  exceeded  any  temple  in  the  Heathen 
world.  I  his  must  be  concluded  from  the  account  of  the 
construction  of  it,  and  of  its  various  furniture,  in  the  first 
book  of  Kings  (v.  13 — 18)  and  2  Chron.  (iii.  4,  5).  It  fur- 
nished employment  in  one  way  or  other  for  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men  for  seven  years. 

10.  Had  Moses  copied  any  thing  from  the  Heathens,  he 
would  probably  have  introduced  something  of  their  mysteries, 
which  were  rites  performed  in  secret,  and  generally  in  the 
night,  to  which  peculiar  privileges  were  annexed,  and  which 
it  was  deemed  the  greatest  crime  to  reveal;  all  of  them  cir- 
cumstances of  a  suspicious  nature,  and  evidently  liable  to 
great  abuse. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  mysteries  were  the  Eleu- 
sinian,  which  were  celebrated  "  by  the  Athenians  every  fifth 
year,"*  and  continued  nine  days.  Whatever  these  rites 
were,  it  was  made  death  to  reveal  them  ;  and  if  any  person 
not  retrularly  initiated  was  present  at  this  exhibition,  he  was^ 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  The  candidate  for  initiation 
"  had  admittance  by  night  into  a  place  calh^d  the  nitjyticai 
temple,*'     where   "  strange   and  amazing   objects    presented 

*  "  At  Eleusis,  a  boroiigh-tovvn  in  Attica,  from  vvlience  it  was  trHiisiated  to 
Rome  by  Adrian,  and  never  totally  abolished  till  Uie  reign  of  the  eldef  Theodosius." 
Potter,  B.  ji.  Ch.  xx,  I.  p.  389. 
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themselves.  The  phice  they  were  in  seemed  to  shake  round 
them;  sometimes  appeared  Ijright  and  resplendent  with 
light  and  radiant  fire,  and  then  again  eovered  with  black 
darkness  and  horror;  sometimes  thunder  and  lightninGC, 
sometimes  frightful  noises  and  hellowings,  sometimes  terrible 
appearances. — The  garments  in  which  they  were  initiated 
were  never  cast  off;"  and  when  they  could  not  lie  worn 
any  longer,  "  they  made  swaddling  clothes  of  them  for  tlieir 
children,  or  dedicated  th- m  to  Crrcs  and  Pvosirpine" 
During  this  festival  -  it  was  unlawful  U)  arrest  any  man."  or 
for  the  initiated  "to  sit  on  the  covering  of  a  well,  or  to  eat 
beans,  mullets,  or  weasels."  In  these  solemnities  Ijaskets 
were  carried  b}-  women,  containing  •'  sesamum,  carded 
wool,  some  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegranates,  reeds, 
ivy-bouii-hs,  a  sort  of  cakes  called  (^"^ois,  poppies,"  ^c.  Un- 
meaning and  unintelligible  as  these  ceremonies  were,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  those  who  had  performed  them  lived 
"  in  a  state  of  greater  happiness  and  security  than  other 
men,"  both  before  and  at\er  death.* 

Nothing,  surely,  like  this  cau  be  found  in  the  institutions 
of  Moses.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  of 
worship,  that  was  any  secret.  Every  thing  is  expressh^ 
described  in  the  written  law;  and  though  none  but  priests 
could  enter  the  holv  place,  or  the  holy  of  holies.  Ix'sides  the 
high-priest,  every  thing  that  was  d(me  by  them,  there,  is  as 
particularly  described  as  what  was  done  by  the  people 
without;  and  no  service  whatever  was  performed  in  the 
night,  except  the  attendance  at  the  great  altar,  to  kee{)  the 
fire  in  a  proper  state  for  consuming  all  the  remains  of  vic- 
tims ;  and  of  this  no  mention  is  made  in  the  ritual.  It  is 
only  presumed  by  the  .Jewish  writer's  on  the  subject,  that  it 
must  have  been  done  of  course. 

1 1.  There  was  provision  for  an  orach  among  tlie  Hebrews 
as  well  as  with  the  Heathens  ;  but  how  great  av;is  the  dif- 
ference between  them  !  With  th(^  Fiebrews  the  responses 
were  in  ;i  clear,  articulate  voice,  free  from  aml)iguity,  and 
only  given  on  solenui  occasions.  They  were  also  perfectly 
gratuitous,  and  confined  to  no  particular  time.  Whereas,  the 
oraeles  of  the  Heathens  wert^  always  e>l)scure,  and  lienerally 
ambiguous,  delivered  in  a  fraiihe  manner,  only  at  particular 
seasons,  and  always  attended  with  i;r<at  expenst\  In  many 
cases  also  the  answers  were  given  ui  drt^ams,  and  various 
kinds  of  omens,   liable  to  a  variety  of  interpretations.     But 

'  See  Potter,  I.  pp.  'ob'd—^^J'i'     (P.)     B-  i'-  <^'h.  xx. 
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when  any  divine  admonition  was  delivered  by  a  Hebrew 
prophet,  it  was  always  in  yjlain  language,  as  a  message  from 
God,  and  without  any  peculiar  gesticulation,  or  distortion  of 
features. 

12.  Both  the  Hebrews  and  the  Heathens  had  symbolical 
puri/icatiojis ;  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  them. 
Nothing  was  used  tor  this  purpose  at  the  Tabernacle,  or 
Temple,  tor  the  priests  or  the  people,  but  pure  water,  in  which 
they  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  or  bathed  the  whole  body, 
as  the  occasion  required. 

But  the  Heathens,  if  they  could  not  conveniently  procure 
sea  water,  which  they  thought  to  be  more  efficacious  than 
any  other,  put  salt  into  common  water;  and  besides  this, 
they  dipped  into  it  a  burning  brand  from  the  altar,  flaming 
sulphur,  or  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel,  the  reasons  of  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  trace,  and  they  were  soon  lost 
among  themsehes,  though  they  continued  to  be  practised  as 
ancient  rites.  In  some  cases  purification  was  performed  "  by 
drawing  round  tlie  person  a  squill  or  sea-onion."* 

For  the  purpose  of  purification  after  the  touch  of  a  dead 
body,  Mos(\s  directed  a  sprinkling  with  water  in  vt'hich  had 
been  put  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  burned  with  particular 
ceremonies;  the  instrument  for  sprinkling  being  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  fastened  to  a  stick  of  cedar-wood  with  a  scarlet 
thread;  which  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure  article  in  all  the 
Hebrew  ritual  i3ut  all  the  particulars  aljove-mentioned 
bore  some  relation  to  cleansing;  and  probably  something  of 
this  kind  had  been  practised  before  the  time  of  Moses,  or  the 
origin  of  idolatry.  He  certainly  did  not  take  it  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  any  other  Heathen  nation. 

The  circumstances  to  which  the  idea  of  iincleanness,  re- 
quiring purification,  was  annexed,  were  considerably  diffe- 
rent with  the  Hebrews  and  the  Heathens.  Whatever  it 
was  that  was  the  cause  of  uncleanness  according  to  the 
Hebrew  ritual,  respecting  a  man's  person,  his  garments,  or 
his  house,  it  was  accompanied  with  something  that  was 
naturally  offensive,  and  vi^hich  in  excess  might  have  been 
injurious  to  health.  But  this  idea  will  not  explain  many 
cases  of  uncleanness  among  the  Heathens  ;  and  some  of  their 
most  sacred  rites  were  most  filthy  and  disgusting,  as  the 
tauribolium,  mentioned  before,  (p.  22,)  in  which  the  person 
so  purified  was  covered  with  blood,  his  hair  and  garments 

*  Po«er,  I.  p.  223.     (P.)    B.  ii.  Ch.  iv% 
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full  of  it;  and  in  this  condition  he  continued  as  long  as  he 
could,  without  washing  himself",  or  changing  his  dress. 

13.  Ueligion   directed   the   choice  of   proper  articles  of 
food,   both  with  the  Heathens  and   the    Hebrews;    but  with 

the  latter,  nothing  was  forbidden  but  what  was,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  unwholesome,  and  what  is  at  this  day  gene- 
rally found  to  be  so.  But  no  sensible  reason  can  be  oiven  for 
the  Egyptians  abstaining  from  the  use  of  mutton,  the  Syrians 
from  fish,  the  Hindoos  from  the  flesh  of  cows,  or  the  priests 
in  some  countries  from  the  flesh  of  animals  of  any  kind. 
The  Hebrews  were  not  forbidden  the  use  of  wine  even  in 
the  case  of  the  priests,  except  during  the  time  of  their 
actual  ministration.  In  this  we  see  no  appearance  of  super- 
stition. 

14.  The  Hebrew  priests  were  not  obliged  to  practise  any 
peculiar  austerities,  as  were  many  of  those  of  the  Hea- 
thens. They  might  marry  and  have  families.  The  high- 
priest  was  only  forbidden  to  marry  a  widoAv.  But  the  priests 
of  Cybele  were  even  castrated,  and  the  hierophanis  at  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  commu- 
nication with  women;  and  to  make  this  the  easier  to  them, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  their  custom  to  anoint  themselves 
with  the  juice  of  hemlock,  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  natural 
heat.*  In  Crete  the  priests  of  Jupiter  not  only  abstained 
from  flesh  meat,  but  from  any  thing  that  was  boiled.  The 
Roman  vestals  were  under  an  obligation  to  live  single,  under 
no  less  a  penalty  than  that  of  being  buried  alive. 

Moses  assigned  no  part  of  the  national  worship  to 
women,  biit  in  several  of  the  Heathen  temples  there 
were  priestesses  as  well  as  priests,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
was  always  delivered  by  a  woman. 

\5.  As  the  Heathens  had  many  religious  rites,  of  which 
we  find  nothing  in  the  institutions  of  Moses,  so  there  are 
in  his,  several  particulars,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  in 
theirs. 

Where,  in  all  the  Heathen  world,  could  Moses  have  got 
the  idea  of  his  annual  fast,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
confession  of  sin,  and  absolution,  the  latter  denoted  by  the 
fine  emblem  of  the  dismission  of  a  aoat  over  the  head  of 
which  the  confession  had  been  made  ?  There  were  many 
rites  of  the  Heathen  religions  celebrated  with  appearances 
of  grief  and  deep  aftliction,  but  for  no  such  moral  purpose 

♦  Potter^  I.  p.  391.    (P.)  B.  ii.  Cb.  xx. 
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las  this.  The  festivals  in  honour  of  Adonis  in  the  East,  and 
in  Greece,  were  begun  in  this  manner;  but  from  this  they 
passed  immediately  to  every  species  of  licentious  mirth. 
It  was  only  in  commemoration  of  his  supposed  death  in  the 
first  case,  and  of  his  recovery  in  the  second. 

i6.  A  weekly  sabbath,  or  a  day  of  rest  from  all  labour; 
£i  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  ground  remained  untilled  a 
whole  year  ;  and  the  jubilee,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
were  institutions  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  and  what  Moses 
could  not  have  borrowed  from  any  other  nation. 

The  weekly  sabbath  continually  reminded  the  Hebrews 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days,  or  periods,  as 
opposed  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Heathens,  that  the 
world  had  existed  from  eternity,  without  any  intelligent 
author.  The  sabbatical  year  served  to  remind  them  that 
the  country  they  occupied  was  not  properly  theirs,  but 
God's,  who  only  gave  them  the  use  of  it  on  such  terms  as 
lie  thought  proper. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth, 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  an  indelible  mark  upon  their  flesh 
of  the  promise  of  God  concerning  their  future  destination, 
having  been  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose,  viz.  a 
token  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  their  illustrious  ancestor 
Abraham,  Whether  this  rite  was  borrowed  from  this  pa- 
triarch, as  was  that  of  the  Arabs,  (many  of  whom  were 
descended  from  him,)  or  adopted  from  some  idea  of  purity, 
as  it  probably  was,  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  it  had  no  such 
object  with  them  as  it  had  with  the  Hebrews.  For  the 
promise  of  God  to  Abraham  was  expressly  confined  to  his 
son  Isaac,  and  afterwards  to  the  posterity  of  Jacob. 

17.  Had  Moses  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  Heathens,  he 
could  not  have  overlooked  the  various  modes  of  divination, 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  their  omens  of  a  thousand  kinds, 
their  rites  for  consulting  the  dead  in  the  art  of  necromancy, 
their  distinction  of  days  into  lucky  and  unlucky,  which 
constituted  a  great  part  of  the  religious  observances  of  all 
the  Heathen  nations,  civilized  or  uncivilized.  The  Romans 
had  even  an  order  of  priests  called  Augurs,  whose  sole 
business  it  was  to  observe  the  flight  of  birds,  and  to  make 
prognostications  from  them.  But  so  far  are  we  from  finding 
any  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  books  of  Moses,  of  which 
those  of  the  Hindoos  are  full,  that  they  are  spoken  of  with 
the  greatest  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  the  pretenders  to 
them  are  directed  to  be  put  to  death. 

18.  The  general  system  of  civil  government  laid  down  in 
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the  institutions  of  Moses,  is  fundamentally  difterent  from 
any  thing  that  he  could  have  seen,  or  heard  of,  in  his  time, 
and  infinitely  more  favourable  to  personal  liberty  and 
happin(}ss. 

In  the  time  of  Moses,  ail  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
any  note  were  governed  by  kings,  whose  will,  as  far  as 
appears,  was  the  only  law.  But  the  government  instituted 
by  Moses  was  a  government  of  Ji.ccd  laws,  and  these  laws 
reduced  to  writing,  so  that  they  could  not  but  have  been 
universidly  known  ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  any  man,  whatever  office  he  might  hold  in  the 
state. 

There  were  no  written  laws,  at  least  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  world,  prior  to  those  of  Moses  ;  so  that  in  this  he  set 
a  noble  example  to  the  world.  If  those  of  the  Hindoos 
were  prior  to  his,  he  could  not  have  known  any  thing  of 
them  ;  and  they  are  (as  1  have  shewn  at  large  in  a  work  of 
which  this  was  the  sole  object)  the  very  reverse  of  those  of 
Moses;*  being  evidently  calculated,  as  Sir  William  Jones 
has  justly  observed,  to  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  prince  and  the  priests,  while  the  rest  of  the  nation  w^ere 
kept  in  ignorance  and  slavery. 

In  the  institutions  of  Moses,  there  is  no  provision  for  a 
king,  whose  powers  should  descend  to  his  posterity.  Judges 
only,  such  as  Joshua,  and  others,  were  ap[)ointed,  as  parti- 
cular occasions  required  ;  but  their  posterity  sunk  into  the 
class  of  common  citizens,  those  of  Joshua,  under  whom  they 
conquered  their  couiUrv,  as  well  as  the  rest. 

As,  however,  a  deviation  from  tluMr  orii^inal  constitution 
was  foreseen,  provision  was  made  for  it  ;  and  among  other 
guards  against  the  abuses  of  hereditary  j)Ower,  the  king  was 
required  to  write  with  his  own  hand  a  copy  of  the  laws, 
by  which  both  he  and  the  r{^st  of  thf  nation  were  to  be 
governed  ;  and  though  the  nation  was  clamorous  for  a  king, 
in  order  to  be  like  their  neighbours,  they  never  presumed 
to  appoint  one  themselves,  but  received  without  hesitation 
those  that  Avere  appointed  by  God,  as  Saul  and  David,  and 
these  were  never  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  his 
lieutenants;  not  did  any  king  of  Judah,  even  the  most 
addicted  to  idolatry,  make  any  alteration  in  the  civil  consti- 
tution, or  laws,  of  the  kiiigdom.  j 

It  has  been  said   !;y  unbelievers,   that  the  kings  were  in 

*  Scr  "A  rouiii'.risoi)  of  di.';  insli'nlioiis  of  Moses  with  those  of  the  IJindoos. 
;ind  other  "Kirif  lii  iSiitioris,"  17(jy,    Sect.  xi. 

t  See  Vc!  1!,  p-*,  i,-)t3,  157.     Pluto  Ucdiviws,  1681,  pp.  70,  71. 
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fact  appointed  by  the  priests.  But  then  the  priests  would 
have  derived  some  advantage  from  it,  whereas  there  is  not, 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  any  example  of  a 
priest  arriving  at  any  considerable  degree  of  civil  power,  or 
of  their  gaining  any  privilege  whatever,  of  which  they  were 
not  possessed  before  tliere  were  kings.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  indeed,  the  high-priests  became  kings  ;  but  this 
was  a  S3'stem  essentially  different  from  that  of  Moses,  nor 
was  it  of  lono-  continuance.  No  two  classes  of  men  were 
more  different  from  each  other  than  the  Bramins  among  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  order  of  priests  among  the  Israelites ; 
and  therefore  they  must  have  been  constructed  on  very 
different  and  opposite  principles.  The  slightest  attention 
to  the  two  systems  must  make  this  evident  to  the  most 
prejudiced. 

The  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  including  the  priests,  were 
dispersed  among  the  twelve,  and  lived  under  the  government 
of  the  other  tribes,  without  any  power  civil  or  military; 
and  the  number  of  cities  allotted  to  them,  and  the  ground 
allowed  them  contiguous  to  them  for  gardens,  and  other 
necessary  uses,  were  so  strictly  defined,  that  it  could  never 
be  in  their  power  to  acquire  landed  property,  and  the 
influence  annexed  to  it, 

19.  If  Moses  had  borrowed  his  religious  institutions  from 
Egypt,  or  any  other  nation,  he  would  probably  have  adopted 
some  of  their  civil  laws,  as  those  relating  to  persons,  pro- 
perty, &c.  But  w^e  find  in  the  civil  laws  of  Moses  several, 
and  those  of  particular  importance,  of  which  we  see  no 
resemblance  in  those  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern; 
though  had  they  been  found  among  those  of  Solon,  Lycurgus, 
in  Indostan,  or  in  China,  they  would  have  been  admired  for 
their  peculiar  excellence. 

The  cities  of  refuge  have  been  mentioned,  as  compared 
with  the  unlimited  right  of  asylum  attached  to  the  temples 
of  the  Heathens  ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  civil  institution.  But  the  privileges  of  the 
sabbatical  year^  and  of  th(^  jubilee.,  are  wholly  of  a  civil 
nature  ;  and  they  must  have  been  an  admirable  security  for 
personal  liberty,  and  the  property  of  families.  No  Hebrew 
could  bind  himself  for  servitude  more  than  seven  years,  nor 
could  he  alienate  his  landed  property  for  more  than  fifty. 
No  gift  or  sale  could  have  any  effect  beyond  this  term, 
whicli  was  fixed  for  the  whole  nation,  and  did  not  com- 
mence at  the  time  of  every  particular  bargain.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,    though   a  family  might   suffer  by  the 
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imprudence,  or  extravagance  of  the  head  of  it,  the  evil  had 
a  limit ;  for  at  the  jubilee  all  estates  reverted  to  their  original 
proprietors. 

By  this  means,  too,  political  liberty  would  be  better 
guarded,  as  it  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  man  to 
acquire  much  landed  property,  or  the  influence  attached  to 
it.  And  as  the  Israelites  were  also  prohibited  from  making 
interest  of  their  money,  they  could  not  make  any  accumu- 
lation of  w^ealth  of  any  kind,  The  laws  of  Moses  relating 
to  theft,  robbery,  and  personal  injuries,  are  by  no  means  the 
same  with  those  of  other  nations,  and  they  are  all  admirable 
for  thrir  equity.  The  abominable  vices  of  sodomy  and 
bestiality  are  punishable  with  death  by  the  laws  of  Moses, 
but  not,  I  believe,  by  those  of  any  other  legislator  ;  and 
they  are  eminently  calculated  to  preserve  the  dignity,  and 
prevent  the  degradation  of  human  nature. 

In  short,  no  person  can  peruse  the  laws  of  Moses  without 
acknowledging  them  to  be  truly  original,  and  their  supe- 
riority to  those  of  other  ancient  nations,  the  most  famed  for 
their  wisdom,  is  an  evidence  of  their  divine  orig-in. 

20.  In  all  ancient  nations  there  were  trials  by  various 
ordeals,  in  which  the  accused  person  was  supposed  to  be 
guilty,  unless  fire  or  water  did  not  injure  him.  In  no 
system  is  more  account  made  of  these  ordeals  than  in  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  any  other  evidence,  being  imagined, 
to  be  that  of  the  gods  themselves. 

In  the  institutions  of  Mos(^s  we  find  one  trial  by  ordeal, 
but  so  essentially  ditTerent  from  any  that  was  in  use  in  other 
countries,  that  n  could  never  have  been  borrowed  from  them. 
This  was  in  the  case  of  a  wife  suspected  of  adultery  ;  and 
recourse  was  had  to  it  only  in  defect  of  any  other  evidence. 
To  satisfv  the  jealous  husband  in  this  case,  the  wile  was 
made  to  drink  a  quantity  of  water,  in  which  was  put  some 
dust  from  the  ground,  and  the  scrapino^s  of  a  writing  con- 
taining a  denunciation  of  divine  judgments  to  be  instantly' 
inflicted  in  case  shf^  was  guilty.  But  beside  that  recourse 
was  had  to  this  mode  of  trial  only  in  defect  of  proper  evi- 
dence, all  that  can  be  objected  to  it  is,  that  the  guilty 
might  escape  unhurt;  whereas,  in  all  the  Heatlien  oideals, 
the  accused  might  suffer  though  ever  so  innocent,  since 
nothin-^^  but  a  mirach^  could  protect  him.  The  difference  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  Moses, 
and  so  great,  that  the  one  could  not  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  other. 
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It  may  now,  surely,  be  concluded  from  this  general  view 
of  the  subject,  (and  the  comparison  might  liave  heeii  extended 
to  many  more  |)articulars,)  that  the  two  systtnis,  viz.  that 
of  Moses, 'dud  that  of  the  Heat/tens^  were  not  dcriv- tl  Irorai 
each  other  ;  and  the  superiority  of  that  of  Mos^s  is  so  great, 
that,  considering  his  circumstances,  and  those  ot'  his  nation 
at  the  time,  we  cannot  err  in  pronouncing  that  they  c;ould 
not  have  had  any  human,  but  mu.-l  have  had  a  divine 
origin.  Nor  can  any  thing  more  favourable  be  said  of  AI. 
Langles,'^^  and  others,  who  assert  that  the  books  of  Moses 
were  copied,  or  in  any  other  way  derived,  from  the  works 
of  other  eastern  nations,  than  that  they  had  never  read 
them. 


THE    LAWS 

AND 

INSTITUTIONS    OF    MOSES 

METHODIZED.^ 


The  principal  Object  of  lite  Hebrew  Religion,  and  some  general 

Maxims  of  it. 

1.  The  great  object  of  the  Hebrew  religion  was,  to  preserve 
in  the  world  the  important  knowledge  ot'  the  Unity  of  God, 
and  of  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  universally-prevailing  polytheism  and  idohitry, 
and  the  abominable  and  horrid  rites  to  which  thev  led,  by 
which  human  nature  was  most  deplorably  debased,  and  men 
rendered  miserable.  In  order  to  effect  this  great  purpose, 
the  rites  ol"  the  Hebrew  worship  were  calculated  to  be 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Heathens,  the  more  ffectually  to 
guard  the  Hebrews  from  idolatry,  to  which  an  unitation  of 
tlieir  customs  would  have  led. 

i2.   Many  things,  however,   the   Hebrew   religion    had   in 
common  with   those  of  other  nations.      But  these  were  pro- 

•  The  French  translator  of  Hitopades,  a  book  of  Indian  Fables.    (P-J 
t  Printed  by  the  Author  with  his  Comparison,  1779;  but,  as  appears  in  his  Pre- 
face to  that  work,  designed  to  be  connected  with  his  Notes. 
VOL.  XI.  D 
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bably  such  customs  as  liad  been  prior  to  any  idolatry.  All 
nations  had  sacrifices,  ideas  of  impurity,  and  modes  of 
purification.  They  also  had  temples,  as  well  as  altars, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  was 
known  to  the  Heathen^  before  the  erection  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle,  or  even  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 

3.  A  strict  ritual  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
superstition.  Had  every  person  been  allowed  to  sacrifice 
what  and  where  he  pleased,  there  would  have  been  room  for 
endless  fancies,  and  of  course  superstition,  that  is,  laying  an 
undue  stress  on  particular  observances.  That  observances 
enjoined  by  God  had  no  particular  virtue,  and  would  avail 
nothing  without  moral  virtue,  the  Hebrew  nation  had  the 
most  solemn  and  repeated  assurance. 

4.  The  Supreme  Being  having  set  apart  the  Hebrew^ 
nation  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  nations  by  certain  rites  and  privileges,  he  entered  into 
a  kind  of  covenant  with  them  for  that  purpose  ;  and  they 
were  to  bear  the  mark  of  it  on  their  flesh,  to  remind  them  of 
their  descent,  and  their  peculiarly  high  destination.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  circiuncised,  an  operation  performed 
first  on  Abraham  at  the  time  that  Esau  was  eight  days  old, 
and  to  be  performed  ever  after,  on  the  eighth  day  after  the 
birth. 

5.  In  consequence  of  God's  having  spared  the  first-born 
of  the  Israelites,  when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  de- 
stroyed, and  perpetually  to  remind  them  of  this  great  inter- 
position in  their  favour,  he  claimed  a  peculiar  right  to  every 
first-born  of  them,  and  even  of  all  their  cattle,  (tor  the  judg- 
ment extended  to  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  to 
the  Egyptians  themselves,)  and  he  accepted  the  tribe  of  Levi 
instead  of  them.  And  whereas  it  appeared  on  the  enume- 
ration that  there  were  more  first-born  in  the  other  eleven 
tribes  than  individuals  in  that  of  Levi,  the  remainder 
were  redeemed  in  a  manner  particularly  prescribed  ;  which 
shewed  that  the  God  of  Israel  would  have  no  human  sacri- 
fices, not  even  of  those  whose  lives  he  might  have  claimed 
for  that  purpose. 

6.  In  the  original  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  government, 
the  nation  was  to  Ije  under  th(!  immediate  direction  of  God 
himself.  They  were  in  all  cases  of  great  emergency  to  applv 
to  him  as  their  first  magistrate.  Their  laws  were  enacted 
by  him,  and  he  had  a  place  of  residence  among  them.  Par- 
ticular persons  were  aj)pointed  to  be  the  medium  of  their 
intercourse  with  him,  and  they  were  directed  with  respect 
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to  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  When  they  had  judges, 
and  even  kings,  which  was  a  departure  from  the  original 
plan,  (a  case  which,  however,  being  foreseen,  was  provided 
for,)  they  were  considered  in  no  other  light  tiiaii  (Jod's  vice- 
gerents, acting  under  liini ;  and  they  were  appoint*,  tl,  not  by 
the  people,  but  by  God  himself.  This  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Saul,  and  of  David,  and  even  with  respect  to  tlie  kings  of 
Israel. 

The  peculiar  relation  that  the  Supreme  Heing  originally 
bore  to  the  Hebrew  nation  continues  to  this  day,  and  is  to 
do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  I'hey  flourish  in  conse(|uence  of 
their  observance  of  the  religion  prescribed  to  them,  and  are 
punished  for  their  departures  from  it.  Their  present  dis- 
persed and  calamitous  state  was  clearly  foretold  by  Moses, 
as  also  their  future  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour;  for 
though  they  may  forsake  and  forget  their  God,  he  will  never 
forsake  or  forget  them.  The  discipline,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, to  which  they  are  subjected,  will,  in  a  conrse  of 
time,  produce  its  proper  effect. 

7.  The  ultimate  object  of  this  extraordinary  dispensation 
was  by  no  means  the  honour  or  advantage  of  one  favourite 
nation;  but  by  their  history  and  discipline  the  great  Uni- 
versal Parent  gives  the  most  important  lessons  of  instruction 
to  all  his  offspring  of  mankind.  By  means  of  this  one 
nation,  have  all  other  nations,  that  have  acquired  the  know- 
ledge, been  taught  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God, 
and  the  purity  of  his  worship.  By  this  medium  only,  have 
they  been  reclaimed  from  idolatry,  and  from  the  horrid  and 
abominable  customs  and  degrading  superstitions  derived 
from  it.*  In  no  case  whatever  has  the  mere  reason  of  man 
been  sufficient  for  this  salutary  purpose.  By  this  means  the 
Supreme  Being  has  preserved  upon  the  minds  of  men  a  sense 
of  their  dependence  on  himst^lf,  and  of  their  obliffation  to 
him  ;  a  sentiment  of  infinite  importance  ;  as,  besides  leading 
them  to  every  proper  act  of  devotion,  it  tended  to  imtuess 
the  minds  of  all  men  with  the  idea  of  their  common  relation 
to  one  God  and  Father,  and  thereby  to  lead  them  to  consider 
each  other  as  brethren  entitled  to  every  kind  office  that  they 
can  render  to  each  other. 

*  "  As  it  is  observed  of  Greece,  ttiat  when  it  was  subdued  by  the  Jionums,  itself 
subdued  its  con<|uerors,  softened  their  savage  temper,  and  refined  thfir  manners  5 
and  afterwards  of  the  Rnmans  themselves,  that  wherever  they  tonqucred,  they,  in 
some  respect  or  other,  civilized  the  world  :  so  may  it  with  much  greater  justice  be 
said  of  the  Jci««,  that  they  improved,  and  reformed  the  religion  of  every  people, 
wlio  were  either  brought  under  subjection  to  them,  or  into  whose  hands  they  fell." 
Law's  Theorj/,  Ed.  7,  1784,  p.  100. 
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20*.  Lcr.  xviii.  21;  xix.  IJ>,  20' — 28,  31;  xx.  27.  Deut.  xiv.  1, 
21;  xvi.  21,  22  ;  xviii.  9—14  ;  xxii.  o,  ii— 12  ;  xxiii.  18. 


TAJiT    H. 

Criminal  and  Civil  Laws. 

Sect.  1.     Of  Courts  of  Judicature.     D(iut.  x\\.  \S\  XAii.  8 — 13. 

Sect.  2.  Geueral  Maxims.  Exod.  xxi.  22 — 2.3.  Ltv.  v.  1  ; 
xxiv.  17—22.  Deut.  xvi.  1.9,  20;  xix.  15—21;  xxi.  22,23; 
xxiv.  16;  XXV.  1 — 3. 

Sect.  3.  Crimes  punishable  with  Death.  Exod.  xxi.  12,  17,28 — 
32;  xxii.  19.  J^cr.  xx.  9—18;  xxiv.  10-17,  23.  Dcut.  xxi. 
18—21  ;  xxii.  22— 27  ;  xxiv.  7. 

Sect.  4.  Of  Places  of  Refuge,  and  of  Murder  by  persons  un- 
known. Numh.  XXXV.  9 — 34.  Deut.  iv.  41 — 43  ;  xix.  1 — 13  ; 
xxi.  1—9. 

Sect.  5.  Crimes  not  punishable  with  Death.  Exod.  xxi.  18  19 
33 — 30;  xxii.  1 — 6.     Nuynb.  v.  b—S.     Deut.  xxv.  11,  12. 

Sect.  0.     Laws  relating  to  Slaves.      Exod.  xxi.  20,  21,  20,  27. 

Sect.  7.  Laws  relating  to  Women.  Exod.  xxii.  10,  17.  Lev. 
xviii.  0—20;  xix.  20 — 22;  xx.  19—21.  A//wi.  v.  11— 31 ;  xxvii. 
1 — 11;  xxxvi.  Dcut.  xx'i.  15 — 17;  xxii.  13 — 21,25 — 30;  xxiv. 
1—4;  xxv.  5— 10. 
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PART  HI. 

Precepts  of  Moraltti/. 

Sect.  1.  The  Ten  Commandments.  Exod.  xx.  "2 — 17,  Beut. 
V.  (5—21. 

Sect.  2.     Precepts  relating  to  Piety.     Ley.  xix.  1,  2,  12. 

Sect.  3.  Precepts  relating  to  Jnstice.  Exod.  xxii.  6,7;  xxiii. 
1 — .3,  8.  Lev.  xviii.  20;  xix.  35—37.  Doit.  xx.  8  ;  xxiii.  24,  25; 
XXV.  13—16. 

Sect.  4.  Precepts  relating  to  Benevolence  and  Mercy.  Exod. 
xxii.  22 — 27;  xxiii.  4,  5.  Lev.  xviii.  18;  xxv.  35 — 38.  Dent. 
xxii.  1—4  ;  xxiii.  15,  l(j,  19,20;  xxiv.  6, 10-13. 

Sect.  5.  Precepts  relating  to  Strangers  and  Slaves.  Exod.  xxii. 
21;  xxiii.  9.  Lev.  xix.  33,  34;  xxiii.  22.  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15, 
17—22. 

Sect.  6.     Precept  relating  to  Brute  Animals.     Dcut.  xxv.  4. 

Sect.  7.     Miscellaneous  Precepts.     Lev.  xix.  3 — 32. 


PART  IV. 

Rules  relatino'  to  Food. 

Exod.  xxii.  31.     Lev.  vii.  22—27  ;  xi. ;  xvii.  10— IG.     Beut.  xiv. 
3—21. 


PART  V. 

Rules  relating  to  Dejilement. 

Sect.  1.      Of  the    Leprosy.      Lev.  xiii.     xiv.      Niwib.   v.   1 — 4. 
Deut.  xxiv.  8,  p. 

Sect.  2.     Of  Uncleanness  to  which  Men  chiefly  are  liable.     Lev. 
vii.  21  ;  XV.  1— IS,  23.      Deut.  xxiii.  10—12,  14. 

Sect.  3.     Of  Uncleanness  incident  to  Women.     Lev.  xii, ;   xv. 
19 — 33;  xviii.  I9. 

Sect.  4.     Of  the  Water  of  Purification.     Numb.  xix. 


PART  VI. 

Of  Fcstirals  and  Fasts. 

Sect.  1.     Of  the   Festivals    in    general.     Exod.  xxiii,  14 — 17; 
xxxiv.  22—24.     Deut.  xvi.  16,  17. 
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Sect.  '2.  Of  the  Sabbath.  EnxL  xxlii.  12;  xxxi.  12—17; 
xxxiv  '21;  XXXV.  1 — 3.  Let.  xix.  .'30 ;  xxiii.  1,  23 — 25.  Numb. 
XV.  3-2— '6;  xxviii.  fi,  10. 

Sect.  3.  Of  the  Sabbatical  Year,  and  the  Jubilee.  Exod.  xxi. 
1—6;  xxiii.  10,  11.  Lev.  xx\.  1—34,39—55.  Ueut.  xv.  1  — IS; 
xxxi.  9 — 13. 

Sect.  4.  Of  the  Passover,  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 
Exod.  xii.  1 — 2S,  43 — 49;  xiii.  I — 10;  xxxiv.  IS, '-25.  Ler.  xxiii, 
4—8.     h'umh.ix.l — 14;  xxviii.  10'— i35.      Deut.  xvi.'i—S. 

Sect.  5.     Of  Pentecost.     Ler.  xxiii.  15 — '31.     Deut.  x\i.9—l'2. 

Sect.  6.  Of  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Ler.  xxiii.  23 — 25.  Nuinh, 
xxix.  1 — 6.  And  of  Tabernacles.  her.  xxiii.  33 — 44.  Numb. 
xxix.  12—40.     Deut.xv'i.  13—15. 

Sect.  7.     Of  the  New  Moon.     iV^/w/;.  xxviii.  11  — 15. 
Sect.  8.     Of  the   day  of  Expiation.      Lev.  xvi. ;    xxiii.   26 — 32. 
Nutnb.  xxix.  7 — 11- 


PART  VII. 

Of  the  First-fruits. 

Exod.  xxii.  29,  30;   xxiii.  19.     Ltr.  ii.  12;  xxiii.  9 — 14.     Nuinh, 
xxviii.  26 — 31.     Deut.  xxvi. 


PART  VHI. 

Of  the  Tahernacte^  and  tlie  T/iijigs  contained  in  it. 

Sect.  1.  Of  the  Tabernacle  in  general.  Exod.  xxv.  1 — 9;  xxxi. 
1 — 11  ;  xxxix.  32 — 43.  And  the  erection  of  it.  Exod.  xi.  1 — 11, 
17—33. 

Sect.  2.  The  Inclosure  and  the  Coverings.  Exod.  xxvi.;  xxviL 
9 — 19;  xxxvi.  8 — 38;    xxxviii.  g — 31. 

Sect.  3.  Of  the  Altar  of  Burnt-Offering.  Exod.  xxvii.  1 — 8; 
xxxviii.  1 — 7.     i\nd  of  Altars  in  general.     Exod.  xx.  24 — 26. 

Sect.  4.     Of  the  Laver.      Exod.  xxx.  17  —  _T  ;  xxxviii.  8. 

Sect.  5.  Of  the  Ark  of  tlie  Covenant.  Exod.  xxv.  10—22; 
xxxvii.  1 — 16. 

Sect.  6.  Of  the  Altar  of  Incense.  Exod.  xxx.  1 — 10;  xxxvii. 
25— 2I. 

Sect  7.  Of  the  Table  of  Shew  Bread.  Exod.  xxv.  23—30; 
Lei',  xxiv.  5 — 9 

Sect.  8.  Of  the  golden  Candlestick.  Exod.  xxv.  31 — 40  ;  xxvii, 
20,  H  :   xxxvii.  17 — '24.     Lev.  xxiv.  1 — 4.     Numb.  viii.  1—4. 

Sec  I.  >j.     Of  the  holy  Oil.     Exod.  xxx.  22—29. 

Sect.  10.    Of  the  Trumpets.    Numb,  x.  1—10. 
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Sect.  11.  Of  the  cousecratiou  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Utensils. 
Lev.  ix.^ 

PART  IX. 

Of  Offerhigs. 

Sect.  1.  What  may  be  offered.  Exod.  xxiii.  18;  xxxiv.  19,  20. 
Lev.  xxii.  17—28.     Deut.  xv.  19—23;  xvii.  1. 

Sect.  2.  Of  the  place  where  Offerings  must  be  made  and  eateru 
Lev.  xvii.  1—9.     Deut.  xii.  5—28. 

Sect.  3.  Of  Burnt-Offerings.  Lev.  i. ;  vi.  8 — 13.  Numb.  xv. 
1—10. 

Sect.  4.     Of  Meat-Offerings.     Lev.  ii.;  vi.  14—18;  x.  12—15, 

Sect.  5.  Of  Peace-Offerings.  Lev.  iii. ;  vii.  11—20,  28—54; 
xix.  5 — 8.    ' 

Sect  6.  Of  Sin-Offerings,  and  Trespass-Offerings.  Lei*,  iv. ; 
V.  14—19;  vi.  1—7,24;   vii.  10.     Numb.  xv.  22— 31. 

Sect.  7.  Of  the  daily  Offerings.  Exod.  xxix.  38—46.  Numb. 
xxviii.  1 — 8. 

Sect.  8.  Of  Offerings  on  numbering  the  People,  and  on  entering 
the  Land  of  Canaan.     Exod.  xxx.  11 — 16".     Numb.  xv.  17 — 21., 

PART  X. 

Of  the  Priests  and  Levites. 

Sect.  1.  Of  their  Appointment.  Numb.  iii.  11 — 22,  39 — ^l;  iv. 
46—49. 

Sect.  2.     Their  Qualifications.     Lev.  x.  8 — 11;  xxi. ;  xxii.  9. 
Sect.  3.     Their  Consecration.      Exod.  xxix.   1 — 37;    xl.  12 — 16. 
Lev.  vi.  19—23  ;  vii.  35—38;  viii.     Numb.  viii.  5—26. 

Sect.  4.     Their  Duty.     Numb.  ii'i.  5 — 10;xviii.  1 — 7. 
Sect.  5.     Their  Habits,     Exod.  xxviii.  ;  xxxix.  1 — 31. 
Sect.  6.     Their  Maintenance.     Ltu.  xxii.  10 — 16;  xxvii.  30 — 33. 
Numb,  xviii.  8 — 32  ;  xxxv.  1 — 8.     JJeut.  xiv.  22—29  ;  xviii.  1 — 8, 

PART  XL 

Of  the  Nazaritcs. 
Numb.  vi.  1 — 21. 

PART  XIL 

Of  Vows. 

Lev,y.  4 — 13  ;  xxii.  17 — ^23  ;  xxvii.  1 — 29.  Numb.  xxx.  DeuL 
xxiii.  21 — 23. 
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PART  xiir. 

Laics  of  Wars. 
Deut.  XX.  1 — 15,  19,  20;  xxi.  ]0 — 14;   xxiii.  9;   xxiv.  ,j. 

PART  Xl\  . 

Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Sect.  1.  Rules  concerning  Xaturalization.      Do/t.  xxiii.  3 — S. 

Sect.  2.  Future  Prophets  promised.     Dcut.  xviii.  15 — 2G. 

Sect.  3.  Directions  concerning  Kings.     Dent,  xvii,  14 — -20. 

Sect.  4.  Orders  concerning  the  Amalckites,     Deut.  xxv.  1? — !(?. 

Sect.  5.     Orders    concerning    the    writin^^    of   the    Law.       Deut. 
xxvii.  1 — 8. 


PART  XV. 

E.vJiortations   to  O/xdicncc. 

Sect.  1.  General  Exhortations.  Dc/(t.  iv.  1 — 40;  vi.  ;  vii.  ; — 2G; 
viii.;  ix.;   xi.;  xxix. 

Sect.  2.  Pioplietical  Blessings  in  case  of  obedience,  and  Curse? 
in  case  of  disobedience.  Lev.  xxvi.  8 — 46.  Deut.  xxvii.  j>;  xxviii. ; 
XXX.  ;   xxxii,* 

♦  Dr  Tiedilo,  tliough  lie  denies  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  >et  (kelans  "that 
in  whatever  li<r|il  we  consider  the  Mosaic  jiirispriuUiHe,  it  will  Itenr  a  coinpari.>ou 
with  aii\  otlxr  of  antiquity;  and  that  tlie  Ie(;i:>lator  niiilit  confidcntlv  lithrni,  like 
Solon,  tli.it  '  if  his  laws  were  not  the  very  best  tliat  niiglil  be  de\  is<(l,  tln-v  were  the 
best  his  nation  could  bear.' "  lie  adds,  "  As  for  us  ( "hrislians,  we  are  liuiuiit  lo  con- 
sider them  in  certain  respects,  as  wpoh  and  defective  elfinciits,  .--erviiiL"  miK  \o(i)ndurt 
ustotheniore  perfect  law  oi  \he  (josjxl  of  Jesus."  He  further  >ass  <iftlif  Pt  utattMih, 
"that  whether  it  be  (  onsidered  as  a  body  of  hi^lorv,  or  a>  a  >ysteni  of  jurispru- 
dence, it  will  not  apj)ear  to  shrink  from  a  compaiison  with  any  piece  of  ancient 
writing,  even  when  divested  of  every  privilege  it  might  claim  from  revelation." 
Preface,  1792,  p.  xviii. 


NOTES 


OLD    TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS. 

I  SEE  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  IMoses  being  the 
writer  of  the  first  fiv(^  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
the  belief  of  all  Jews  and  Christians  till  of  late  years,*  and 
all  that  is  alleged  auainst  this  opinion  is,  the  insertion  of 
certain  passages,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  events  sub- 
sequent to  th<^  time  of  !Moses.  But  they  are  all  of  such  a 
nature  as  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  added  after- 
wards ;  being  l)y  no  means  necessary  to  the  narration,  and 
generally  interrupting  it.  And  this  was  a  circumstance 
almost  unavoidable  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  that  of  other 
ancient  writings,  to  which  notes,  expressing  the  different 
state  of  things  in  after-times,  would  be  very  useful;  and 
being  first  written  in  the  margin,  they  would  in  time  be 
incorporated  with  the  text. 

Most  s  lived  sufficiently  near  to  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  to  be  able  to  preserve  a  very  probable  account  of  ever}' 
transaction  that  he  has  related,  even  supposing  that  he  had 
no  authority  besides  tradition.  But  it  is  probable  that  long 
before  his  time  tiiere  were  methods  of  preserving  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  especially  of  names  and  numbers,  by  means 
of  writing.-]-     He  does  not  speak  of  the  art  of  writing  as  a 

*  Sec  Oeddes's  Translation,  1702,  P>of-  I   pp-  xviii xx.    Le  Clerc,  in  one  of  his 

early  works,  mninlained  that  Moses  was  not  tlie  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  opi- 
nion he  liad  retracted  when  he  piihhshed  his  Gcufsts,  in  l693.  ^ee  "Twelve  Dis- 
sertations out  of  M.  I,e('lerc"s  (ifiiicsis,  done  out  of  Latin,  by  Mr.  Brown."  \696. 
Dis.  iii.  p.  10.1.     See  also  \\  atson's  Apol.  ai!;ainst  Ptiuie,  p.  42. 

t  T)r.  Geddes,  who  maintains  that  "  the  Pentateuch,  in  its  present  form,  was  not 
written  by  Moses,"  yet  is  "fully  persuaded  that  it  was  compiled  from  ancient 
documents,  some  of  which  were  coeval  with  Moses,  and  some  even  anterior  to 
Moses."  He  adds,  that  Moses,  "most  probably,  was  the  first  Hebrew  writer,  or 
the  first  who  applied  writing- to  historical  composition,"  and  that  "from  his  journals 
a  great  pjgrt  of  the  Pentateuch  seems  to  have  been  compiled."    Pref.  pp.  xviii.  xix. 
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new  thing,  but  rather  as  what  must  have  been  well  known 
in  his  own  time,  and  therefore  prol>ably  in  use  long  before;* 
and  the  names  and  ages  of  the  patriarchs  before  and  after 
the  flood  at  the  time  of  th(^ir  havino-  children,  and  of  their 
deaths,  which  are  delivered,  not  in  whole  numbers,  but  in 
the  most  definite  manner,  as  also  the  notes  of  time  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  deluge,  could  not  liave  been  ])reserved 
without  some  assistance  of  this  kind.  Exclusive,  however, 
of  these  numbers  and  names,  the  events  are  not  so  many,  or 
so  complicated,  but  that  they  might  have  been  transmitted 
with  sufficient  exactness  by  tradition.  And  while  the 
history  of  the  iiiiman  race  lay  in  a  small  compass,  and  com- 
prised events  of  great  importance,  highly  interesting  to  all 
men,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  often  recited,  and  renn>mbered 
by  them  all. 

The  first  of  these  books,  called  Genesis,  from  its  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  origin  of  things,  is  a  book  of  the 
greatest  curiosity  and  importance.  The  history  of  Adam 
in  Paradise  is,  no  doubt,  less  to  be  depended  upon  than  the 
account  of  transactions  nearer  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and' 
has  something  in  it  that  has  the  air  of  fable.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  infinitely  more  rational  than  any  account 
of  the  primitive  state  of  man  in  any  Heathen  writer. 

Chap.  I.  1.  The  Heathens  in  general  looked  no  higher 
for  the  origin  of  things  than  the  earth,  and  the  visible  parts 
of  nature  ;  and  these  were  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In 
opposition,  probably,  to  them,  Moses  begins  with  asserting 
the  existence  of  a  Being  who  created  all  those  things,  and 
who  is,  of  course,  the  sovereign  disposer  of  them.  The 
phrase  in  the  beginning.,  must  mean,  before  they  existed,  if 
creation  means  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  If  it  means,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  their  picsent  constitution,  in  the  beginning 
will  be,  before  that  constitution  was  formed,  and  the  present 
appearances  took  place;  so  that  the  earth  might  have  existed 
in  some  other  form,  long  before. -j* 

2.  According  to  Moses,  the  original  state  of  the  earth 
was  perlectly  fluid  ;  and  such  it  must  have  been  in  order 
that,  by  its  rotation  upon  its  axis,  it  should  acquire  the 
form  of  an  oblate  spheroid^  which  it  now  has.     The  phrase 

*  See,  however,  on  Alphn'-  t-r  Writinff,  nrid  on  Letters,  an  immediate  Dtvint 
Cumnninication  to  Moses,  the  roferfuces,  Vol.  II.  p.  230,  Note. 

t  Dr.  Ceddes,  in  lor.  refers  1o  i  Esdms  vi.  1.  lie  sius,  tiie  phrase  is  rendered 
origindly,  by  "  the  late  Bishop  Law,  in  his  nianii,scri|)t  notes,  and  some  German 
interpreters  of  the  present  day."  Critical  Remark',  1800,  p.  1.  See  Cor  mcntariet 
end  Eiiuys,  1784,  I.  p.  86. 
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spirit  of  God,  or  wind  of  God,  may  signify  nothing  more 
than  a  strong  wind.  So  the  phrase  mountains  of  God,  means 
high  mountains,  cedars  of  God,  lofty  cedars,  &c.*  As  in 
that  primitive  state  of  the  earth  there  would  be  no  hills  to 
check  the  current  of  the  air,  its  motion  would  be  uniformly 
from  East  to  West,  as  it  is  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and 
meeting  with  no  obstruction,  it  would  then  be  much  stronger 
than  it  is  at  present.  Hie  darkness  was  probably  occasioned 
by  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  before  it  had  accjuired 
its  present  transparency. 

It  is  probable  that  this  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
creation  is  a  history  of  appearances,  such  as  would  have 
been  given  by  a  person  who  had  seen  the  whole,  but  was 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  what  he  saw ;  and  the  sacred 
"writers  always  ascribe  the  operation  of  natural  causes  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity.  But  as  neither  Adam, 
nor  any  other  man,  could  know  what  had  passed  before  his 
creation,  and  he  must  have  received  much  instruction  from 
his  Maker,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  general  account  of 
the  work  of  the  five  first  days  was  communicated  to  him  by 
revelation.  It  is  evidently  delivered  not  as  from  conjecture, 
but  as  from  authority-  though  the  manner  in  which  the 
communication  was  made  is  not  mentioned. 

6.  VV  hen  the  atmosphere  had  acquired  its  due  transpa- 
rency, the  light  would  appear  as  in  foggy  or  cloudy  weather; 
and  this  might  have  been  a  long  time  before  the  sun,  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  from  which  the  light  proceeded, 
would  be  visible.  What  is  here  called  dai/,  may  mean  any 
period  of  time,  and  even  of  a  long  duration,  in  which  many 
of  the  changes  that  are  here  described  might  take  place 
according  to  the  present  laws  of  nature,  though  these  cannot 
be  any  thing  more  than  the  particular  modes  of  the  Divine 
agency. 

6.  What  our  translators  render  Jirmanient,  signifies  only 
an  e.vpanse,-\  or  space,  separating  the  clouds  that  are  above 

*  "  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  for  the  Hebrews,  whose  language  was  so 
poor  in  abstract  definite  terms,  to  call  a  great  wind,  the  breath  of  God,  as  they 
called  t!iun<3er,  his  rozVc;  the  clouds  his  A«rAi<at2on,  his,  chariot;  the  lightnings  and 
winds  his  ministers  and  messengers.'  Commentaries  and  Essays,  p.  12.  See  also 
Geddeti,  ill  loco. 


etMeti,  111  loco, 
tardver  savs  of  Throdoret,  A.  D.  423,  thiit  "  by  the  Spiiit,  he  thinks  to  be  meant 

Bt  the  1(1)1     Spirit,  but  the  air  or  wind."      Works,  V.  p.  197.     See  mIso   I  e  '  ene's 

'ouvfUe  Cntiqvr,  .Anis  1722,  p.  1*0;  Essay  for  a  New  Translation,  Ed.  2,  1727» 
p.  11 1  ;  W  -hII  ti  Critical  Sotry,  1734,  I.  p.  5  ;  Filkingtou's  Remarks,  1759,^  pi>.  l60, 
l6l.  ()n  lilt-  Sfwit  oy^rW  denoting  the  divine  power  or  eneiff)/,  see  Exposition 
of  the.  Pentateuch,  fol.  1748,  pp.  2,3;  Covi.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  88. 

t  Com,  and  Ess.  I.  p.  91' 
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it,  or  in  the  higher  regions  of  it,  from  the  sea  that  is  below  it. 
This  we  call  tbe  atmoftpherc.  But  it  likewise;  included  all 
the  space  that  is  above  the  earth,  <?ven  that  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  what  is  called  heaven^ 
the  supposed  residence  of  the  Deity. 

10.  Supposing  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  in  a  fluid 
state,  consisting  of  all  tlie  elements  of  which  it  is  compos»'d, 
the  operation  of  the  laws  ol"  chemical  allinity  would,  in  a 
course  of  time,  form  solid  masses,  in  regular  concentric  strata. 
After  this,  subterraneous  hres,  jiroducing  volcanoes,  would 
break  these  strata,  some  of  the  fragments  being  elevated, 
and  others  subsiding,  with  the  various  degrees  of  inclination 
to  the  horizon  whicli  they  are  now  observed  to  have.  Thus, 
also,  the  inequalities  which  make  the  sea  and  the  dry  land, 
would  take  place,  the  water  occupying  the  lowest  place. 

12.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  pro])er  soil  for  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  they  were  formed  ;*  but  this  must  have  been  by 
the  act  of  Infinite  Wisdom  in  the  formation  of  every  different 
plant,  and  adapting  it  to  its  situation  ;  the  doctrine  of  equi- 
vocal or  spontaneous  generation,  which  was  maintained  by 
the  ancient  Heathens,  being  altogether  unphilosophical  and 
absurd.f 

14.  When  the  atmosphere;  was  completely  transparent,  and 
the  clouds  dispersed,  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  could 
be  seen,  and  would  appear  to  be  then  created,  though  they 
had  existed  b(^fbre. 

21,  The  cnnition  of  the  fishes  and  sea  insects  must  have 
been  by  an  exertion  of  divine  power,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
plants.  Why  they  were  not  created  before,  or  why  the  fowls  J 
should  be  iorrned  before  the  land  animals,  does  not  appear. 
It  would,  perhaps,  hv  some  time  before  the  waters  were  suf- 
ficiently transparent  for  the  acconunodation  of  fishes. 

2>3.  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  creation  of  animals  took 
place  at  different  periods ;  that  of  the  carnivorous,  for  example, 
long  after  the  world  was  stocked  with  those  of  the  gramini- 
vorous kind  :  for  otherwise,  if  only  om^  j)air  of  each  (as  it  is 
most  probable)  was  created  of  the  latter  kind,  those  of  the 
former  would  soon  have  devoured  them,  and  then  have  pe- 
rished, themselv(>s.  All  birds  of  prey,  fishes,  and  many  kinds 
of  insects,    must,  for  the  same  reason,    have  been  created 

*  "  It  is  probable,  llial  by  tlie  growth  of  these  vep;etiiblps  the  atmosphere  wns 
purified,  and  fitted  for  the  support  of  animals,  aecordiug  to  Dr.  Priestley's  discor 
very."      Com.  and  Em.    \.   \\\).  92,  PS. 

t   See  Uay's  Whdom  of  Cod,  Pt.  ii.    Kd.  3,   1701,  pp.  308—333. 

X  See  ThcoL  Rtvos.    iVbl,  IV.  p.  231. 
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lono'  after  those  on  whicU  they  prey.  If,  therefore,  creation 
was  a  work  of  time,  it  is  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Kirwan  has 
suggested,  that  it  may  have  been  carried  on  in  periods  sub- 
sequent to  the  deluge  ;  and  that  America,  which  has  many 
animals,  as  well  as  vegetables,  peculiar  to  itself,  may  have 
been  supplied  with  them  as  particular  occasions  made  their 
creation  seasonable  with  respect  to  the  whole.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  the  more  pleasing  to  a  pious  mind,  as  it  gives  us  an 
idea  of  a  constant  attention  being  given  by  the  great  Creator 
to  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  of  his  constant  agency  in 
them,  and  likewise  serves  to  make  the  supposition  of  occa- 
sional miracles  not  improbable.  It  also  makes  the  account 
of  the  preservation  of  animals  in  tlie  ark,  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  more  probable,  as  there  would  be  fewer  to  be  pre- 
served in  it. 

26.  This  phrase  is  equivalent  to  I  will  now  make  man,  the 
writer  ascribing  to  the  Divine  Being  the  style  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  The  great  prerogative  of  man  is  his  being  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  which  a  writer  in  the  Apochrypha  [Wisd. 
ii.  23)  caWs  an  image  of  his  own  eternitij^  man  being  designed 
to  be  immortal.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  man,  and  the  dominion  which  by  this  means  he 
possesses  over  the  brute  creation,  bring  him  to  a  near  resem- 
blance to  his  Maker,  make  him  a  proper  subject  of  his  moral 
government,  and  a  fit  heir  of  immortality,  in  preference  to 
other  creatures. 

Because  the  word  denoting  God  is  in  the  plural  number 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  though  the  verbs  connected  with  it 
are  singular,  and  such  words  are  found  in  most  languages, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  But  if  there  had  been  any  foundation 
for  this,  it  must  have  been  so  understood  by  Moses  and  the 
Jews.  But  no  Jew,  ancient  or  modern,  knew  any  thing 
of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead."^  U^hen  the  idea  was 
started  by  Christians,  nothing  could  shock  tliem  more,  and 
to  this  day  it  is  the  greatest  objection  that  they,  or  the  Ma- 
hometans, allege  against  Christianity. •]■ 

29,30.  it  seems  from  this,  that  man  was  originally  in- 
tended to  live  on  vegetables  only.  But  as  no  change  was 
made  in  the  structure  of  men's  bodies  after  the  flood,  it  is 

*  South  admits  tliis.  See  .S'«-mo«*-,  1737,  \V.  pp.  2S'2— 28r).  See  also  Expos. 
Pent.  pp.  1,2;  Lardner,  XT.  pp.  181  — 184,  228;  (Jeddes,  pp.  7—9,  20 — 22. 

t  Dr.  L.  Addison  says,  that  the  Jews  "  maintain  the  faith  of  the  Trinity  to  be  an 
assertion  of  a  triple  godhead ;"  and  that  "  both  the  Jews  and  Moors  accord  in  ex- 
ploding the  Trinity,  which  they  look  upon  as  an  hypochondriacal  imagination  of 
the  Christians."     Present  State  of  the  Jewsy  l675,  pp.  18,  26. 
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not  probable  tliat  any  change  was  made  in  the  articles  of 
their  food.  It  might  also  have  been  inferred,  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  no  animal  whatever  was  originally  designed  to 
prey  on  others  :  for  nothing  is  here  said  to  be  given  for  meat 
to  any  beast  of  the  earth  besides  green  herbs.  Otherwise  this 
must  have  preceded  the  creation  of  carnivorous  animals, 

II.  1 — S."^  As  the  creation  was  completed  in  six  periods, 
whether  days  or  longer  portions  of  time,  it  pleased  the 
Divine  Being  to  appoint  that  the  seventh  day  should  be  con- 
sidered as  sacred  to  him,-|*  probabK'  with  a  view  to  call 
mankind  to  reflect  on  his  power  and  providence  in  the  crea- 
tion, and  to  attend  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
him  as  the  Creatc^r  and  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things  ;  so 
that  the  Vvorld  could  not  have  been  eternal,  or  a  deity,  an 
object  of  worship,  as  it  was  with  the  Heathens  in  general. 

Time  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  periods  of  seven 
days  by  all  ancient  nations,  long  before  the  age  of  Moses. 
Both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindoos  made  use  of  it.  Those 
nations  gave  the  names  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  each  of 
these  days  ;  but  this  must  have  taken  place  in  after-times, 
when  astronomy  was  studied. 

6.  No  mention  is  made  of  rain  till  after  the  deluge.  Be- 
fore that,  a  heavy  dew  might  supply  its  place. 

7.  It  is  clear,  from  this  account  of  the  formation  of  man, 
that  when  the  body  was  formed,  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  faculty  of  breathing.  Nothing  is  said  of  an  immaterial 
soul  as  a  necessary  constituent  part  of  man  ::|:  whereas,  if  it 
had  been  so,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  of  far  more 
consequence  tn<m  the  body,  which,  according  to  that  system, 
is  nothing  n»ore  than  its  habitation,  or  rather  its  prison,  im- 
peding the  exertion  of  its  powers.  It  is  evident,  also,  thut, 
in  the  idea  of  Most^s,  whatever  be  the  lit;ing  principle  in 
man,  there  is  the  same  in  brute  animals ;  for  the  very  same 
language  is  used  with  respect  to  both. 

9.  What  these  trees  were,  or  whether  there  be  not  some- 
thing of  allegory  in  the  account,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  con- 
jecture. According  to  the  literal  account,  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  contributed  to  make  man  immortal. 

*  *<  Ttipse  verses  slioiild  have  ended  llie  preceding  chapter,  being-  the  close  of 
the  first  of  the  tra<htioiinI  iiarralives. — Ttien,  at  the  4th  verse,  betrhis  another,  in- 
dependent of  the  former,  as  appears  by  the  change  of  style  and  otlier  circumstances." 
Com.  and  Ess.   I.    p   363 

t  Sec  ?»/»■«  on  Exod.  xvi.  5;   x.\.  11;   (uiltlts,  pp.24 — 0^6, 

X  Dr.  (Jeddes  translates  He  breathed  into  hi\  nostrils  vital  breath;  thus  man  be- 
came a  living  person.  IJe  adds,  however,  this  orthodox  explanation  "  animated 
him  witti  a  soul."     [ii  loc. 
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12.  Bdellium  probably  signifies  y^mr/s,  espec'ally  as  the 
itianna,  which  was  white,  {Exod,  xvi.  14,  :jl.)  was  of  this 
■colour.  The  onyx  is  commonly  called  cornelian.  It  was 
one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate. 

14.  The  most  probable  account  of  the  situation  of  Para- 
dise is  that  given  by  H.  Heland,  who  supposes  it  to  have 
been  in  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  Eu- 
phrates, Tigris,  Phasis  and  Araxes.  According  to  him, 
Pi^on  was  the  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  emptying  itself 
into  the  Euxine  sea,  and  where  is  a  city  called  in  Greek 
Chahala,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  Havilah,  and  this  country  was  famous  for  its 
gold,  whence  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece  attempted  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  heroes  of  Greece  from  that  country. 
The  Gilion  he  makes  to  be  the  Araxes,  which  runs  into  the 
Caspian  sea,  both  the  words  having  the  same  signification, 
viz.  a  rapid  motion.  The  land  of  Cusli,  which  was  washed 
by  this  river,  he  supposes  to  be  tlie  country  of  the  Cnsswi  of 
the  ancients.  The  Hiddekel  all  agree  to  be  the  Tigris,  and 
the  other  river,  Phrat,  to  be  the  Euphrates.  All  these  rivers 
rise  in  the  same  tract  of  mountainous  country,  though  they 
do  not  rise  from  one  head,  which  might  be  a  geographical 
mistake  of  Moses. 

This  paradise  being  called  a  ^«?Y/ew,  gives  us  the  idea  of 
an  inclosed  spot  of  ground,  and  of  no  gi'^at  extent.  But  all 
that  we  are  to  understand  by  this  description,  is,  that  the 
first  human  pair  were  placed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which 
was  well  watered,  where  the  climate  was  temperate,  and 
which  abounded  with  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life. 

It  is  evident,  however,  to  the  slightest  reilcction,  that, 
besides  the  formation  of  man,  he  must  have  had  much  in- 
struction given  him,  before  he  could  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  that 
can  be  imagined  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  divine  good- 
ness was  not  content  with  teaching  man  what  was  barely 
necessary  to  his  subsistence,  but  that  he  was  inspired  with 
a  language,  and  had  communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  of 
his  Maker,  and  of  a  method  of  expressing  the  homage  that 
was  due  to  him  ;  that  the  moral  rules  of  liife  were  explained 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  informed  concerning  a  state  of 
future  retribution  :  for  all  these  were  necessary  to  him  as  a 
rational  being,  and  what  he  could  not  ha^'e  discovered  of 
himself. 
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19.  Considering  how  long  a  time,  many  generations  no 
doubt,  would  be  necessary  to  man's  acquiring-  any  articulate 
speech,  we  musi  suppose  that  Adam  was  inspired  with  a 
language  ;  and  as  all  tlie  names  that  occur  in  this  |);iit  of  the 
history  have  significant  roots  in  the  Hebrew,  this  Ivuiguage, 
or  one  similar  to  it,  must  have  been  the  prunitive  language 
of  mankind. 

21 — 24.  This  was  probably  either  a  figurative  representa- 
tion of  the  near  relation  that  subsists  between  the  male  and 
female  part  of  the  human  race,  or  a  vision,  in  which  it  might 
be  thus  represented  to  Adam,  in  order  to  impress  his  mind 
more  strongly  vvith  the  idea  of  their  near  relation  and  equality 
to  each  other  ;  whereas,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  Heathen 
nations,  that  woman  had  some  different  and  inferior  origin, 
that  she  was  made,  merely  to  be  subservient  to  man,  and 
not,  as  we  here  learn,  a  help-meet  for  him,  or  a  rational 
associate. 

III.  1.  It  is  evident  that  Moses  had  no  idea  of  any 
thing  more  than  a  common  serpent  being  concerned  in  this 
transaction.  That  the  devil,  or  any  evil  spirit,  animated  this 
evil  serpent,  is  a  modern  and  altogether  unfounded  opinion. 
None  of  the  writers  in  the  New  Testament  appear  to  have 
entertained  this  idea,  though  at  that  time  the  opinion  of 
possession  was  universal.  An  account  of  a  being  called 
Satan  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  probably  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Moses;  but  neither  this  term,  nor  any  other 
equivalent  to  it,  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses.  By 
him  good  and  evil  are  alike  ascril)ed  to  the  same  great  Being, 
whose  purposes  are  equally  answered  by  them  both. 

7.  It  is  evident,  from  the  speedy  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
that  there  was  no  diflerence  between  the  moral  constitution 
of  their  nature  and  that  of  ours,  since  temptation  had  the 
same  jxnver  over  them  that  it  has  over  their  posterity  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  the  corriffdiou 
of  human  nature.  We  are  now,  as  God  first  made  man,  with 
appetites  and  passions  that  may  be  indulged  to  exc(  ss,  in 
which  consists  sin,  and  with  reason  to  controul  them,  though 
it  is  often  too  vveak  for  the  purpose.      That  Adam   was   our 

federal  head,  so  that  we  are  ])unishal)l(^  for  his  off(~nce,  is  a 
notion  too  absurd  to  lUM'd  refutation.* 

8.  It  is  not  said   in  what  manner  the  Divine  Pxing  mani- 

*  "  Sec  Vol.  11.  p.  ).'>2.  Oil  the  opinion  of  11io>e  who  "  niii<:mtv  tlie  coiiso- 
quences  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, "  sw  Ludncr,  XT.  pp  24<),  2o().  "  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Notes  on  Cni.  iii.  1,  has  imagined  lliat  the  naciidsh,  wliiih 
beguiled  Eve,  was  an  ape"     See  Classkol  JoHrnul,  1811,  No.  V.  pp.  70—76. 
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fested  himself  to  Adam  and  Eve.  If  the  phrase  walking  is 
to  be  understood  literally,  it  was  probably  in  a  human  form, 
as  he  appeared  to  Abraham  afterwards.  W'liilc  theii  was 
no  danger  of  idolatry,  no  inconvenience  would  a;isr  rrom 
the  Divine  Being  manifesting  hinjself  in  any  particular  lorm. 
His  almighty  power,  and  universal  knowledue,  were  all  that 
was  necessary  to  be  known  concerning*  him.  Children  first 
of  all  conceive  of  God  as  a  man  living  above  the  clouds, 
and  seeing  all  that  is  done  on  the  earth  ;  and  by  this  their 
minds  are  very  usefully  impressed. 

lo.  Jf  serpents  were  originally  made  as  they  now  are,  and 
crept  on  the  ground,  all  the  mischief  they  could  naturally 
do  to  man  would  be  to  bite  his  feet,  or  legs,  while  the  man 
could  kill  them  by  treading  on  their  heads.  I'he  author  of 
this  tradition  must  have  supposed  that  serpents  were  origi- 
nally formed  in  some  different  manner. 

17 — 19.  In  the  idea  of  Moses,  man  would  not  have  been 
subject  to  death,  if  Adam  had  not  eaten  of  this  tree.  Per- 
haps he  thought  that  they  would  all  have  been  translated, 
as  Enoch  was,  without  dying:  for,  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
succession  of  individuals,  there  must  have  been  some  method 
of  removing  some,  to  make  room  for  others,  and  a  succes- 
sion is  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  species;  preju- 
dices remaining  long  with  the  old,  and  seldom  giving  way 
to  reason,  except  with  the  young. 

According  to  this  account  [13 — 19],  the  serpent  had  ori- 
ginally the  faculty  of  speech,  did  not  creep  on  the  ground, 
and  feed  on  the  dust,  which  are  certainly  very  improbable, 
though  they  might  be  popular  notions.  Also  women  would 
not  have  been  subject  to  any  pain  in  child-birth  :  thorns  and 
briars  did  not  exist  to  obstruct  cultivation,  and  man  might 
have  subsisted  without  labour,  as  well  as  not  be  subject  to 
death.  But  since  the  whole  frame  of  man,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  world,  must  then  have  been,  in  many  other 
respects,  very  different  from  what  they  now  are,  these  sup- 
positions are  exceedingly  improbable.  The  history  must, 
therefore,  either  be  an  attempt,  in  the  way  of  fable  or  alle- 
gory, to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  or  be  a  figurative 
representation  of  some  truth  which  we  must  now  despair  of 
finding  out. 

94.  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  this  is  rendered.  And  he 
thrust  out  the  man,  and  caused  the  glory  of  his  presence  to 
dwell  of  old  at  the  East  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  above  the 
two  cherubim.     And  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  there  is  the 

VOL.  XI.  E 
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same  sense,  but  it  is  between  the  tico  chcriibijn,  and  a  flay)ic 
of  Jire  tni folding  itself  to  keep,  or  preserve,  the  icai/  of  the 
tree  of  ///i?;*  implying  that  in  this  place  the  Divine  Being 
manitesred  his  presence,  and  acccp'ted  the  offerings  of  men. 
This  seems  to  have  ijcen  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom  (ix.  S).  And  it  seems  [)iobable  that  there 
was  some  establislied  method  of  consulting  the  divine  oracle 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  iVom  the  application  that  Jxachael 
made  to  it,  and  the  answer  that  shi'  roceivcKJ.  And  from 
some  place  called  the  presence  of  God,  Cain  was  expelled. 
What  was  meant  by  the  cJurabiin  w;;-.,  no  doubt,  well  un- 
derstood in  the  time  of  Moses,  though  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty about  them  at  present.  '  he'\  were  emblematical 
figures,  conipostxl  of  parts  <jf  ditierent  animals,  and  not 
resembling  any  one  of  theii!.  As  they  alvvavs  accompanied 
the  Divine  jjresence,  they  might  either  represent  his  attri- 
butes,  or  the  attending  angels. 

IV.    3.    There    seems    to    hav«>    bc^en    some    established 
mode  of  worshij)  to  which  Cain  and  Abel   conl'ormed,  and 
this   worship    was    of  the    natine    of  a   present,    by  way  of 
homage  to  the  Supreme  Being,  on  whom  they  depended  for 
every  thing  that  they  enjoyed.     This  idea  is  universally  pre- 
valent in  the  East,   thougli  unknown   in  the  AVestern  parts 
of  the  world.     Sacrifices,  whethei-  they  were  originally  en- 
joined by  (jod  or  not,   come  under  this  description  ;  and  as 
it  would  appear  indecent  to  suffer  any  thing  that  was  given 
to  God,   and  of  course  alienated  from  the  use  of  man,  to  lie 
and  become  ])utrid,   it  was  natural   to  think  of  burning  it  ; 
and  the  destruction  of  some  things  by  lightning    (which  was 
always  regarded  as  the  more  inunediate  act  of  Cod)   might 
give  men  the  idea  of  that  beinu  X\\v  manner  in  which  Cod 
took  them.     But,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  most  j)robable  that 
men   were   instruetcd   I)y   tlu;  Divinr  IJeing  himself  in   this 
method  of  worship,  as  well  as  taught  rnanv  other  tilings  that 
W'ere  necessary  to  their  subsistence  and  comfort. 

Since  animals  must  be  killed,  in  order  to  be  sacrificed, 
we  should  naturally  infer,  from  this  transaction,  that  men 
had  f(^d  on  animd-.  as  well  ;;s  veg<  tables  ;  the  worshipper 
giving,  as  it  w'.rc,  to  (mx!,  \\\\:\\  h'-  might  have  applied  to 
his  own  us;  .  A(l,;'n  b;  iiig  cJ'tilK  <!  with  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, would  also  f  ;(!  to  the  same  'niudusion,  as  well  as  the 
huiiiau  constitution,  which  is  ecpniily  adapted  to  both  kinds 

*   Sec  'r.hcul.  lirpos.   V.  p.  17S, 
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of  food.  But  perhaps  a  vegetable  diet  mi^ht  be  most  fa- 
vourab!'^  to  longevity.  There  is  a  difficuUy  uttr'iidino  this 
subject  that  is  not  easily  solved. 

4.  In  what  manner  this  acceptance  was  signified,  does 
not  appear.  It  must  have  been  by  a  visible  token  of  some 
kind  or  other. 

5.  Why  the  oflering-  of  Abel  was  accepted  in  |)r.^ferf'nce 
of  that  ol'  Cain,  does  not  clearly  appear.  !3ut  as  it  is  said 
that  Abel  offered  the  ^^rs///y/o.f  o/' ///.v  //oc/i-,  and  the  faf,  or 
the  choicest  of  them,  whereas  it  is  only  said  that  Cain'otfered 
of  the  fruit  of  the  growid,  he  niiohr  not  have  otfered  the 
choicest  of  his  fruits,  but  the  refuse  ot  tiieni.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  LAX.,  \v!io  render  the 
passage  thus  :  Though  thou,  hart  done  right  in  ojfcrin'>\  ifct  as 
thou  hast  not  done  right  iti  dividing,  hasl  tJio'j  not  sinned  P 
Be  quiet. 

7.  In  what  sense  a  younger  bi other  was  subject  to  an 
elder,  while  the  father  was  living,  or  indeed  afterwards,  is 
uncertain. 

9.  Cain  must  have  had  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  om- 
niscience of  the  Divine  Being,  to  speak  to  him  m  this 
manner. 

14.  Living  without  associates,  and  consequently  without 
protectors,  he  might  naturally  dread  the  resentment  of  some 
of  his  brethren. 

15.  With  a  very  small  alteration,  this  may  be  rendered, 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  not  so  :  u-hosoerer,^  &c.  What 
this  token  of  security  that  was  given  to  Caiu  >vas,  it  is  in 
vain  to  offer  any  conjecture  about. 

16".  The  presence  of  the  Lord  must  iViean  the  place  of  the 
oracle,  wii-re  they  had  been  used  to  worship,  and  receive 
communications  from  God.f 

21.  Society  must  have  made  great  progress  at  tiiis  period, 
before  the  invention  of  both  wnid  and  stringed  instruments 
of  music,  wdiich  imply  a  state  of  very  advanc(^d  civilization. 
As  the  sons  of  Noah  were,  no  doubt,  acquaint^cd  with  all 
the  arts  that  were  practised  in  the  old  woi^ld  nicuv  nations 
must  have  relapsed  into  a  state  o\'  barbarism  afrer  the  tloorl  ; 
having  lost  the  knowledge  of  uiiich  their  ancesior-;  were 
possessed.  This  has  evidently  been  the  case  n  ith  the  inha- 
bitants of  North  America,  who,  no  doubt,  are  descended 
from   the  more  civilized  nations  oi'  Asia.      In  the  Ladrone 

*  See  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  268.  t  Sto  v'ud. 
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Islands,  Mr.  Anson  found  some  people  who  were  even  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  fire. 

23,  24.  Lamech  seems  to  have  killed  a  man  in  his  own 
defence,  and  therefore  he  thought  himself  better  entitled  to 
protection  than  Cain. 

25.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Adam  had  no  child  from 
the  time  of  the  birth,  to  that  of  the  death  of  Abel  ;  for,  had 
that  been  the  case,  of  whom  could  Cain  have  been  afraid  ? 
But  the  son  that  was  born  after  this  event  was  considered  as 
more  particularly  given,  to  supply  his  place. 

26.  This  passage  has  been  so  variously  interpreted  by 
both  ancients  and  moderns,  that  the  true  sense  is  very  un- 
certain,* It  is  not  probable  that  idolatry  had  taken  place 
in  so  early  a  period,  especially  as  nothing  is  mentioned,  as 
the  cause  of  the  deluge  afterwards,  but  that  the  earth  was 

Jilled  with  violence.^  and  that  mankind  had  corrupted  their 
way,  or  were  abandoned  to  wickedness  in  general.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrast  says,  that  then  men  ceased  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  they  were 
generally  profane  and  wicked.  That  this  was  the  case  in 
fact,  is  evident  from  Noah  only  being  found  righteous  before 
God,  when  the  deluge  came.  The  family  of  Seth,  as  well 
as  that  of  Cain,  must  have  been  very  corrupt. 

V.  1.  This  has  the  appearance  of  the  beginning  of  a  se- 
parate work,  copied  and  adopted  by  Moses, 

^.  Accordino;  to  the  LXX,,  Adam  lived  two  hundred  ayid 
thirty  years,  and.  begat  a  son.  It  is  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  lives  of  six  of  the  patriarchs  before 
the  flood,  and  of  seven  after  it,  have  been  shortened  with 
respect  to  the  time  that  had  elapsed  before  they  had  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  true  ancient  reading  is  preserved  in  the 
Samaritan  copy,  and  the  LXX.  The  lessening  these  dates 
diminislies  the  time  that  intervenes  between  the  creation 
and  the  Christian  aera,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Jews  to  do.  They  had  a  tradition  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
appear  after  five  thousand  years,  and  of  this  the  Christians 
took  advantage;  whereas,  according  to  their  new  compu- 
tation, the  time  for  his  appearance  ^^  as  not  come. 

There  must  lia\e  been  some  certain  method  of  notation, 
and  of  recording  the  nanx  s  of  persons  and  dates  before  the 
flood  ;   for  otherwise,   so  many  names  and  definite  numbers 

*  See  Cnm.  and  Ess.  pp.  'i"'M — ?6">,  260 — 271.  "  Here  must  have  been  either 
some  inist:ike  in  writing  tlir  llrhnw  words,  or  some  great  ambiguity  in  them. 
See  a  hke  phrase,  hniah  xHv,  0."     Tr«//,  I.  p.  s. 
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as  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  could  not  liave  been  re- 
tained. That  men  should  ever  have  lived  so  long  as  is  here 
represented,  is  by  many  thought  to  be  highly  improbable. 
But  so  different  might  be  the  state  of  things  before  the 
flood,  in  other  respects,  that  this  extreme  longevity  mig-ht 
be  natural.*  Our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  too  little, 
either  to  object,  or  to  answer  objections.  "There  are  tra- 
ditions in  many  countries  of  the  age  of  man  having  once 
been  a  thousand  years.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  as 
having  been  the  case  in  the  second  age  of  the  world. 

24.  Enoch  was  probably  a  prophet,  authorized  to  an- 
nounce to  man  the  reality  of  another  life  after  this,  and  he 
might  be  removed  into  it  without  dying,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  Not  but  that  the  same  knowledge 
might  have  been  communicated  to  Adam  ;  but  too  little 
attention  having  been  paid  to  it,  a  second  communication 
might  have  been  given  on  the  subject.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  Adam  must  have  died  but  a  few  years 
before  the  translation  of  Enoch  ;  but  according  to  the  LXX., 
which  makes  each  of  these  persons  a  hundred  years  older 
before  they  had  children,  than  the  present  Hebrew,  he  must 
have  been  dead  many  years  before  this  event. 

32.  It  is  something  remarkable  that  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  Noah  having  any  children  besides  these  three, 
when  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  five  hundred  years. 
He  might  have  had  others  who,  conforming  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  in  general,  perished  in  the  deluge. 

VI.  2.  The  phrase  sons  of  God,  may  mean  magis- 
trates, who,  abusing  their  power,  seized  upon  women  of 
the  inferior  classes.  It  is,  how^ever,  said,  that  they  took 
them  for  wives,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  to 
be  afterwards  abandoned. 

But  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  descendants 
of  Seth,  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  sons  of  God,  from  the  time  that  it  is  said  that  men  bega^i 
to  be  called  hif  his  name,  became  degenerate  by  their  con- 
nexion with  the  impious  descendants  of  Cain.*]- 

3.  This  cannot  mean  that  the  age  of  man  in  general 
should  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  years;  for  this  never 
was  the  standard  of  human  life  at  any  time  ;  haviny  fallen 
gradually  from  near  a  thousand,  to  the  present  standard: 
The  meaning  probably  was,    that  the  Divine  Being  would 

*  See  Wakefield's,  letter  to  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Memoirs,  180t,  I.  p.  431. 
t  See  Wall,  1.   pp.  9—12.     Theol.  Repos.  V.   p.  180;  VI.  pp.  175,  176.     Notes 
on  2  Peter  ii.  4,  and  Jude  6;  and  Vol.  II.  p.  373,  Note  f. 
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vet  wait  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  he  would  send 
the  deluge  ;  and  in  that  time,  no  doubt,  Noah  would  not 
fail  to  warn  men  of  their  \vickedness,  and  the  calamity  that 
it  would  brings  upon  them.* 

4.  The  offspring  of  these  men  of  violence  were  more 
degenerate  than  their  fathers ;  and  as  the  word  which  is 
here  rendered  giants,  does  in  other  places  signify  men  ot 
uncommonly  large  staliu'e,  1  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
have  the  same  signification  here,  though  we  are  not  ahle  to 
assisrn  anv  natural  reason  for  it, 

Or. 

7 .  As  a  change  of  conduct  in  men  is  generally  owing  to 
a  change  in  the  state  of  their  minds,  the  same  is  here  ascribed 
to  God,  as  are  other  affections  of  man.  All  that  we  can 
justly  infer  from  it  is,  that,  though  the  Divine  Being  had 
liitherto  shewn  great  favour  to  mankind,  he  now  saw  good 
reason  for  discontinuing  it,  and  even  for  destroying  the 
whole  race  of  them.  In  order,  however,  to  give  a  reason 
for  it,  and  shew  his  respect  for  virtue,  he  spared  the  righteous 
Noah,  which  would  he  a  striking  lesson  of  instruction  to  all 
mankind  in  future  ages. 

13.  As  nothing  is  here  said  of  idolatry,  but  only  uf  vio- 
lence, and  wickedness  in  general,  we  are  by  no  means 
authorized  to  say  that  idolatry  prevailed  before  the  tlood. 
Besides,  had  it  been  known  to  mankind  in  general  that 
idolatrous  practices  had  been  in  any  measure  the  cause  of 
so  calamitous  an  event  as  the  general  deluge,  the  same 
practices  would  hardly  have  been  resumed  so  soon  after- 
wards. That  the  same  rices  should  prevail  in  the  world 
is  not  extraordinary,  because  they  arise  from  the  natural 
passions  of  men  ;  but  the  origin  of  idolatry  must  have 
been  some  mert^ly  speculative  notion,  though  it  led  to 
vicious  practices. 

14.  It  is  in  vain  to  form  any  conjecture  roncernnig  the 
wood  of  which  the  ark  was  made,  but  it  was  probably  the 
cypress.  Its  timber  is  proper  for  the  building  of  shif)s,  and 
not  subject  to  rot.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  apartments 
within  it,  it  was,  no  doubt,  sufficient  to  contain  all  the 
animals  which  the  Divine  Being  did  not  think  proper  to 
reproduce  after  the  flood. 

\C).  Instead  of  window,  Dr.  Geddes  renders  the  Hebrew 
word  in  this  place  a  sloping  deck,  or  roof.'f 

VW.  2.  By  clean  beasts  .vas  probably  meant  those 
that  wert>  proper  for   the   food  of   man,  for  that   was    the 

•  See  Com.  and  Eis,  L  p.  17  U  t  In  loc.  aud  Crit.  Rem.  p.  70. 
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meaning  of  the  phrase  afterwards.  it  may,  therefore, 
appear  probable,  that  man  lived  ou  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table food  before  tlie  flood;  and  the  reason  why  Noih  was 
directed  to  take  seven  pairs  of  each  of  these  mi^ht  be,  that 
they  might  serve  ibr  food  in  the  ark,  as  well  as  for  sacri- 
ficinii:,  and  a  better  provision  for  their  propagation  after- 
wards. 

4.  It  seems  evident  from  this,  that  the  division  of  time 
into  seven  daij^  was  known  to  Noah,  ^^Vhy  else  sliould 
this,  rather  than  any  other  nnmber,  Ije  mentioned  ? 

It  appears  that  Noah  was  a  hundred  years  in  constructing 
the  ark,  and  in  this  time  he,  no  doubt,  would  not  fail  to 
forewarn  mankind  of  the  calamit}-  that  was  coming  upon 
them,  though  it  was  without  any  good  effect. 

11.  From  tlie  notes  of  tiuie,  which  are  v(.M-y  particular 
in  this  historv  of  the  flood,  it  appears  that  the  division  of 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  o'i  those  months  into 
thirty  days  eac.'li,  w^as  known  to  Noah,  and  therefore  to  the 
antediluvians. 

That  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
was  an  eruption  of  water  from  the  Southern  Ocean,  (though 
we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  therefore 
must  refer  it  to  the  immediate  finger  of  God.)  is  pretty 
evident,  as  Mr.  Iviruan  observes,  from  such  animals  as 
elephants  and  riiinoceroses,  which  Uiituraliy  belong  to  a 
warm  climi'.tc,  being  found  in  great  mass(  s.  mixed  with 
marine  substances,  in  Siberia;  whereas  no  animals  or  other 
substances  belonuinu'  to  the  northern  Kgions  are  ever  found 
in  the  southern  ciiinaics.  One  rhinoceros  was  found  ua- 
corrupted.  Had  these  animals  died  natural  deaths,  in  their 
proper  climate,  tiieir  b<)dies  would  jiot  have  been  found  in 
such  heaps.  Tint  tliat  they  \\ere  rarried  no  iarther  north- 
wards than  Sil)eria,  is  evident  from  there  being  no  remains 
of  any  animals,  b.  .^ides  those  of  whales,  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  (:ireenland.* 

That  this  great  rusii  of  water  was  from  the  south,  or 
south-east,  is  farther  evident  from  the  soutli  and  south-east 
sides  of  almost  ail  great  mountains,  and  ranges  of  mountains^ 
being  much  steeper  than  their  north  or  norrh-west  sides  ;  as 
they  necessarily  would  be,  if  the  force  of  a  great  body  of 
water  fell  upon  them  in  that  direction.  He  observes  farther, 
that   the  principal   force  of  this  current  seems  lo  have  been 

*  Cenlapi,  p,  ^V).     rP.j    Grolorjkal  Essa'js^  by  Kiciiaid  Kirvvau,  MO'C,  Sect,  x.'si. 
on  the  Delurjc,  pp.  5b— o2. 
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between  the  100  and  200  degrees  of  longitude  from  London, 
as  the  land  within  those  degrees  suffered  more  than  those 
that  are  situated  more  to  the  east  or  west  of  it.'^^ 

17 — 19.  W^e  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  any  suflicient 
natural  cause  for  such  a  deluge  as  this;  since  rrom  the 
account,  it  appears  to  have  risen  higher  than  the  highest 
mountains  that  were  known  to  JNioses.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  when  we  shall  know  more  than  we  now  do  of 
the  structure  and  natural  histor}'  of  the  earth,  it  may  appear 
to  have  been  an  event  within  the  course  of  nature,  and  only 
predicted  by  the  Divine  Being,  and  previously  adapted  to 
the  moral  state  of  the  world.  At  present,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  Divine  Providence:  and 
then,  the  event  being  considered  as  miraculous,  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  source  of  the  waters  employed,  or  in  what 
manner  they  were  disposed  of  afterwards,  is  entirely  su- 
perseded. 

YIII.  4;  6.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Ararat  is  a 
mountain  in  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  situation  of  Eden. 
The  seventh  month  was  about  our  April ;  the  beginning 
of  the  year  being  in  autumn.  The  tenth  month  will  be 
July,  and  the  first,  October. 

7.  The  raven  being  a  bird  that  lives  on  carrion,  might  find 
food  where  the  dove  could  not. 

14.  Noah  was  in  the  ark  a  whole  year  and  eleven  days. 
These  very  particular  notes  of  time  sufficiently  prove  that 
there  must  have  been  some  method  of  recording  them, 
whether  by  alphabetical  writing,  or  in  some  other  way. 

21.  /  win  not  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake,  tJiough  the 
imagination  of  mans  heart  he  evil  from  his  t/oath.-\ 

Here  again  the  Divine  Being  is  represented  vvith  the 
sentiments  of  men,  who  are  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  those  who  please  them,  and  remit  their  anger  on 
that  account. 

IX.  3.  This  permission  to  eat  animal  food  seems  to 
imply  that  before  this,  men  had  lived  on  vegetables  only ;:}: 
and  yet,  unless  the  whole  economy  of  the  human  body  had 
been  changed,  there  appears  no  reason  for  a  change  in  their 
food  ;  and  other  circumstances  mentioned  before,  seem  to 
imply  that  animal  food  had  been  used  before. 

4 — 6.  The  prohibition  to  eat  blood, §  in  which  life  is 
supposed  to  reside,  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an  ac- 

*  Geologt/,  p,  75.     (P.)  t  Ga!e.     (P.) 

J  See  Gen.  I  29  j  and  Wall,  I  p.  H.  ^  See  Vol.  II.  p.  877. 
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knowledgment  that  God  is  the  giver,  and  consequently  the 
sovereign  disposer,  of  life,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  take  it  without  his  permission.  There  follow  an 
express  order  to  take  it,  even  from  man,  in  case  of  murder, 
which  had  not  been  permitted  before,  Cain  not  having  been 
punished  in  this  manner,  but  only  banished.  Some  suppose 
that  the  practice  of  eating  the  blood  or  the  flesh  of  living 
animals,  as  is  the  custom  in  Abyssinia,  was  forbidden  in 
this  place.  *  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  natural  con- 
struction of  the  language. 

13 — 17.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  use  of  the  rainbow, 
that  there  had  been  no  rain  before  the  flood.  The  heavy 
rain  of  forty  days,  which  contributed  to  produce  the  flood, 
is  not  mentioned  as  a  new  circumstance,  except  with  respect 
to  the  long  continuance  of  it.  But  the  Divine  Being  was 
pleased  to  make  use  of  this  phenomenon,  which  always 
accompanies  rain  when  the  sun  shines,  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  mankind,  lest  it  should  be  the  beginning  ot 
another  deluge. f 

20.  We  cannot  infer  from  this,  that  either  the  culture  ol 
the  vine,  or  the  art  of  making  wine,  was  unknown  to  the 
antediluvians.  Noffh's  planting  a  vineyard  rather  implies 
the  contrary,  as  he  would  probably  do  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  before. 

22.  Tlie  mere  circumstance  of  a  son's  accidentally  seeing 
his  father  in  an  indecent  posture,  could  not  have  been  consi- 
dered as  any  crime.  He  must  have  endeavoured  to  expose 
him,  and  to  divert  his  brothers  with  the  sight ;  and  as  the 
curse  fell^upon  Canaan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  it  is  not 
improbable,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  it  was  he  who  saw 
his  grandfather  in  the  situation  that  is  mentioned,  and  in- 
formed his  father  of  it. 

24.  This  may  mean  his  grandson  Canaan,  who  first  saw- 
Noah  in  the  circumstances  here  mentioned. 

25.  What  Noah  here  says  was  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
no  doubt  from  immediate  inspiration;  and  it  respected  noi 
the  persons  then  living,  but  their  remote  posterity.  And  il 
there  was  a  propriety  in  the  general  order  of  Providence, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  servitude  among  nen, 
(and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  it  could  never  have  taken  plice,) 
there  was  a  greater  propriety  and  use  in  its  being  the  lot  of 
an  undutiful  son,  rather  than  that  of  one  of  the  dutiful  of 
Noah's  sons.      There  are  several  other   instances   in    the 

•  See  Theol.  Repot.  III.  p.  «15.  f  See  Com,  and  Ess.  I  p.  273 
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Scripture  history  of  rnen's  remote  (le=!cendri]its  being  Drainers 
or  losers  by  the  behaviour  of  their  ancestors.  Such  was 
the  case  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  general,  who,  in  them- 
selves considered,  were  not  more  deserving  of  particular 
favour  than  otlier  nations,  as  is  frerjuently  observcrl.  And 
the^sons  of  Jacob.  Simeon  and  Levi,  are  said  to  have 
been  punishefi,  not  in  ihelr  own  persons,  but  in  tlie  tribes 
descended  from  them.  This  curse  was  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  and  did  not  extend  to  all  those 
of  Ham. 

27.  Ill  this  prophecy,  use  is  madt^  oi"  the  sig'aification  of 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  iSoah,  Canaan  si^nifyinv  depressed 
and  abject;  Shein,  renowned;  'dud  Jap/ieth,  €7ileir(^ed.  This 
prophecy  of  Noah  has  been  remarkaldy  fulfilled  ;  many  of 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  who  peopled  Africa,  having  been 
reduced  to  servitude.  From  Shem  were  descended  Abra- 
ham and  the  Israelitish  nation,  destined  to  be  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  others  ;  and  from  Japheth,  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  received  their 
iiihabitonts. 

Dr,  Geddes  transposes  the  clause  here  referred  to  Japheth, 
he  sha/i  ebcell.  in  lite  tents  ejf  S/ie)n.  and  applies  it  to  Shem, 
whose  name  is  tien,  by  alluded  to  in  the  projdiecy  concerning 
him,  as  was  that  of  Japheth  in  wliat  was  said  of  him;  and 
he  renders  it.  Aleii/  lie  dwell  nt  tents  of  renown.''  This  seems 
a  happy  conjectuic 

X.  IVj  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  mankind,  the  contents  of  this  chapter  are  pecu- 
liarly valuable.  All  th(^  heathen  writers  were  too  late 
to  ^■ive  us  anv  lislit  into  tunes  so  remote  from  their  own. 
Here  we  have  a  disrinet  aecount  of  the  origin  of  all  the 
most  consiflerable  ancient  nations,  and  of  the  countries  m 
Avhiel)  they  were  settled  :  thouuh  at  this  distance  c>\  time, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  m  th«'  inter})retation  of  some 
of  the  })assages. 

2.  The  df  scendants  of  ( lomer  are  by  Bocliart  placed  in 
Phrygia  ;  but  ]  think  it  more  probable  that  they  were  the 
Cimmerii,  or  Chn/jri,  the  ancestors  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons.  Magoo-  was,  ]>robably,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Scythians,  ^Nladai  of  the  Medes,  and  Javan  of  the  lonians, 
or  Greeks.  From  Tubal.  prc«b?Jdy,  came  the  Tibareni,  and 
from  Islrshech  the  Moschi,  near  tlie  Black  Sea,  now  the 
Muscovites.     Tiras  is  supposed  to  have   peopled  Thrace; 

♦   In  loc.  and  C'lit.  R:m-  p.  77. 
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and  as  the  Trojans  had  allies  in  that  country,  they  inay  have 
had  the  same  origin. 

3.  Ashkenaz  is  thought  to  have  settled  iu  Bithynia,  where 
was  a  city  called  Ascania  ;  and  the  neighbouinio  sea,  the 
Euxine,  formerly  called  the  Axine,  may  nave  been  so  deno- 
minated from  him.  Tlie  posterity  of  Hiphath,  or  Diphath, 
(as  it  is  written  1  Cliron,  i.  6,)  probably  inhabited  Papli- 
lagonia ;  and  the  people  called  Fliphsei  might  be  of  this 
country.  Togarmah  probably  settled  in  Cappadocia,  as  we 
hnd  the   rrocmeni  in  that  neighbourhood, 

4.  Eiisliah  is  thought  to  have  settled  in  Pe'  ronnesus. 
where  was  the  city  of  Elis  ;  or  lie  may  have  b._cn  the  an- 
cestor of  the  vEoIians.  From  Tarshisli  was  perhaps  derived 
the  name  of  the  city  Turtessus.  in  S;;ain  ;  an'  Kittim  is 
generally  placed -in  Italy.  In  Latiuui  there  ^v■  ;  a  city 
called  Cetia,  and  there  was  a  river  called  Ceto  ne.u  Cumae, 
Both  Latium  nnd  Kittim  have  the  same  signihcation,  viz. 
to  hide.  The  Dodanim  (in  1  Chron.  i.  7,  Rhodanim) 
probably  settled  in  France,  where  we  find  the  river  llho- 
danus,  and  the  coast  adjacent  to  it,  Rhodanusia. 

.^.  By  islands,  we  are  to  understand  all  countries  divided 
from  Palestine  by  the  sea,  though  they  w"(  re  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  or  the  word  may  signiiy  countries  in  general,  whether 
they  went  to  them  by  sea  or  not.  The  language  made  use 
of  in  this  place  seems  to  inlpl3^  that  the  emigration  of  the 
sons  of  Noah  was  not  made  at  random,  but  in  an  orderly 
manner,  probably  bv  l,)!vine  direction. 

G.  The  C'ushites  were  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Red 
Sea,  some  in  Ethioj)ia,  and  others  in  Arabia.  From  Mi.s- 
raim,  Egypt,  wliich  is  so  called  in  Scripture,  was  denomi- 
nated, Tlie  descendants  of  Phut  were  settled  in  the  western 
parts  of  Africa,  where  are  found  several  names  of  places 
derived  from  that  word.  Canaan  gave  his  name  to  the 
country  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  especially  the 
noithernmost  part  of  it. 

According  to  JVJv.  Bruce,  the  Cushites  were  the  same 
people  that  are  now  called  SIfanfyalla,  inhabiting  that  part 
of  Africa  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  the 
o' nosite  coast  of  Arabia,  '^hey  lived  chiefly  in  caves  dug 
i  die  rocks.  They  were  the  inventors  of  letters,  though 
now  they  are  wholly  illiterate.  Spreading  northn-ards,  they 
built  Thebes,  in  Eo-vpt. 

The  descen  ' :  "  Phut,  Mr.  Bruce  says,  were  the  same 

people  that  the   v..  ..jks  called  Shepherds.     They  had  long 
hair,   and   Europeaa  features ;   but  thoiigh   they  had  dark 
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complexions,  they  were  not  Negroes  or  Cushites.  They 
lived  in  the  plains,  attending  their  numerous  cattle,  led  a 
wandering  lite  in  moveable  huts,  and  carried  the  Arabian 
and  African  commodities  all  over  the  continent.  The  v  still 
subsist  by  the  same  occupation,  and  never  had  any  other. 
They  were  the  carriers  to  the  Cushites.  The}'  arc  now 
called,  Balous,  Berheri,  Zilla  and  Ilahab,  all  which  words 
signify  shepherds.  Their  principal  residence  was  the  flat 
part  of  Africa,  between  the  northern  tropic  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia.  The  noblest  and  most  warlike  of  all 
the  Shepherds  were  those  that  inhabited  the  mountains  of 
Habab,  a  considerable  ridge  rising  I'rom  the  neighbourhood 
of  Massuah  and  extending  to  Suakem,  and  who  still  dwell 
there.  By  degrees  they  established  themselves  through  the 
whole  province  of  Tigre,  whose  capital  is  Axum.* 

The  Agazu  or  Ethiopian  Shepherds,  he  says,  destroyed 
Thebes  by  Salatis,  before  the  time  of  Aloses.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  Cushite,  or  Egyptian  kinos,  commencing  with 
Menes.  This  dynasty  of  Shepherds  was  first  put  an  end  to 
by  Sesostris,  who  called  Thebes  by  the  name  of  his  father 
Aiiunon  No.  It  is  the  same  with  Dwspolis.  which  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  second  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Shepherds  was  under  Sabaco,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  peace  with  So,  king  of  Egypt;  but 
this  name  only  denoted  his  quality  of  shepherd.  There  was 
a  third  invasion  of  the  Shepherds  after  the  building  of 
Memphis,  when  Misphragmuthosis  expelled  them  from 
Abaris,  or  Pelusivmi.t 

7.  Four  Sebas,  or  Shebas,  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, three  in  this  place,  and  another  the  grandson  of 
Abraham  by  .Jocktan.  They  were  all  settled  in  different 
parts  of  Arabia.  From  this  Seba,  th(^  son  of  Cush,  a  people 
called  Jemanites  are  thought  to  be  descended.  A  famous 
queen  of  that  country  was  called  Jemama,  and  the  country 
is  now  called  Yemen. 

There  were  two  1  Javilahs,  one  of  them  the  son  of  Cush. 
and  another  of  .locktan,  (ver.  5.5).  Ihe  descendants  of  this 
Havilah  were  setth  d  in  Arabia  I'elix,  towards  Babylon; 
and  by  Piiny  they  arc  calhHJ  ('hevtl;ei.  Sahtah  seems  to 
nave  been  settled  on  the  Persian  (inlph,  where  tht^re  was  a 
city  called  by  Ptolemy.  Saphtha.  and  an  island  on  the  coast 
was  called  Sophtha. 

Haamah  was  also  on  the  Persian  Gulph,  where  there  was 

*   Tmich^,  L  p.  S84.    (P.)  i  Ibid.  p.  S9Q'    (P.) 
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a  city  called  Rhegana,  in  the  Seventy,  Rhegma.  Sabtecha 
is  thought  to  have  been  settled  in  Caramania,  where  there  is 
a  river  called  Samydachus,  and  a  city  called  Samydace  ; 
which,  as  o  is  in  the  Eastern  language  often  changed  into  m, 
may  be  derived  from  this  name.  This  Sheba,  the  son  of 
Raamah,  was  probably  settled  not  far  from  Dedan,  and  near 
Rhegma,  where  there  is  a  city  called  Dadan  ;  and  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  a  people  called  Sabaei. 

8 — 10.  There  are  different  interpretations  of  this  passage. 
It  is  most  probable  that  Nimrod  distinguished  himself  first 
by  clearing  the  country  of  the  wild  beasts  with  which,  before 
it  was  occupied  by  men,  it  would  naturally  be  much  in- 
fested, and  afterwards  extended  his  empire  over  men,  and 
was  the  first  who  attained  extensive  dominions,  building  the 
cities  here  mentioned.  The  phrase  before  the  Lord  is  only 
expressive  of  magnitude,  similar  to  many  others  that  occur 
in  Scripture  ;  and  Nimrod  was  so  great  that  his  name  be- 
came proverbial.*  As  he  was  the  son  of  Chus,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  called  Bar  Chus,  he  may  have  been  the  same 
with  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  conqueror  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Erech  was  probably  the  city  which  Ptolemy  calls  Areca 
upon  the  Tigris,  and  from  him  the  neighbouring  country 
might  be  called  Irak.  Achod  might  be  the  city  called 
Sacada,  a  little  below  Nineveh  ;  many  ancient  names  having 
s  prefixed  to  them,  as  Sardisei  for  Ardiaei,  &c. ;  Chalne  is 
called  Calno  in  Ezekiel,  and  the  country  about  it  is  called 
Chalinitis  by  Pliny  and  others.  Its  name  was  by  Pacorus, 
king  of  Persia,  changed  to  Ctesiphon. 

11.  Proceeding  northwards  into  Assyria  (for  so  the  pas- 
sage may  be  rendered), f  Nimrod  built  Nineveh,  from  the 
name,  it  is  thought,  of  his  son  Ninus  ;  Nineveh  signifying 
the  habitation  or  seat  of  Ninus.  Rehoboth  was  called 
Birtha  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lycus  ;  Rehoboth  and  Birtha  both  signifying  the  same 
thing,  viz.  streets.  Calah  was  probably  the  chief  city  of  the 
country  called  Calachene,  about  the  source  of  the  river 
Lycus,  often  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

12.  Resen  was  probably  Larissa,  which  Xenophon  de- 
scribes as  a  very  great  city,  its  walls  being  a  hundred  feet 
high,  twenty-five  broad,  and  eight  miles  in  compass.     The 

*,  See  Jos.  Antiq.  L.  i.  Ch.  iv.  Sect.  ii.  and  Goguet's  Oriffin  of  Laws,  Pt.  i.  B.  i. 
Edin.  1761,  p.  12. 
t  See  the  Marcfin  of  the  Common  Version, 
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Le,  which  signifies  to,  might  be  mistaken  by  the  Greeks  tor 
a  part  of  the  name,  and  ot  this  there  are  oi'ier  examples. 

13.  The  Ludim  were  probably  Ethiopians,  and  the 
Ananim,  the  ISomades  of  Africa,  living  about  Ammon  and 
Nasamonites,  calhnl  Anamm  from  Anain,  which,  with  tlie 
ancient  Eg'vptians,  signified  sheep,  on  which  they  chiefly 
lived.  Tlic  Lehabim  wenv.  prohably  those  whom  Pliny 
calls  liibynesyptii,  wlio  lived  to  the  west  of  The])ais,  in  a 
sandy  and  hot  conntry  ;  Lehabim  signifying  a  fiame  and 
heat.  rhe  Naphtuhim  probably  lived  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  in  Marmorica.  Since  the  b^eyptians 
called  the  coaiitry  and  mountains  that  lie  on  the  sea,  Neph- 
thim.  hence  might  come  the  name  of  Neptune,  originally  a 
Lybian  deity. 

14.  The  Pathrnsim  were  the  inhabitants  of  Pathros, 
probably  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Bishop  Cumberland  has  given 
pretty  satisfactory  reasons  for  placing  the  Casluhim,  from 
whom  came  the  Philistines,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Lower 
Egypt;  and  for  supposing  tliat  tiie  city  called  Sin,  and 
afterwards  Pelusium,  was  called  Canhtor,  vvhich  properly 
signifies  the  chapiter,  or  beael  eif  a  eo/iinm,  from  its  being  a 
place  of  principal  importance  on  the  entrance  of  Egypt, 
and  that  the  people  who  kept  and  defended  it,  were  thence 
called  Ca/)/i^on'm,  the  same  that  were  called  Philistines  when 
they  left  that  situation,  and  settled  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Palestine,  having  dispossessed  the  A  vim  (probably  some 
of  the  Hivites)  who  were  there  before  them. 

15.  Sidon  gave  his  name  to  the  city  so  called,  which  was 
more  ancient  than  Tyre,  w^hich  was  built  by  some  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  Hittites  settled  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Palestine.  Erom  Arba,  who  was  a  Hittite,  was  descended 
Anak,  whose  posterity  were  of  a  gigantic  stature.  (Numh. 
xiii.  29  ;   Joshim  >;v.  15.   14.) 

16.  riie  Jel)u^ites  were  situate<l  to  the  north  of  the 
Hittites.  havinii-  .lerusalcm.  and  holdiiiL;'  it  to  the  time  of 
David  Ml.'  ;\morit"s  from  Emir  o((  upied  the  moun- 
tainous rts  of  Palestine,  and  p;  ovtr  Jordan,  they 
dispc  >.;(!  the  Moab;t(S  and  An  iiics  of  part  of  their 
coun  -  x'tween  the  rivers  Arnon  aiid  .labbok  In  memory 
of  this  conquest,  some  poet  of  ('ai)u;iii  composed  a  song, 
mentioned  by  Moses.  (Ninnh.  \\\.  97 —30).  I'liere  wTre 
some  remains  of  the  (jjrgasliites  about  Gerasa,  or  Gadara. 
beyond  Jordan. 

17.  The    Hivites   lived   about   Mount   Hermon,  which. 
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being  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were 
also  called  Kadmonites,  or  Orientals.  The  Gii)eonites,  or 
Shechemites,  were  colonies  from  them;  (Josh.  xi.  i'),  Gen. 
xxxiv,  2).  The  Arkites  were  thought  to  have  inhabited 
Mount  Libanus,  where  there  was  a  city  called  Area  or 
Arce.  Not  far  from  Area  there  was  a  city  called  Sin, 
where  perhaps  the  Sinites  lived.  But  Bochart,  with  more 
probability,  supposes  the  Sinites  to  have  been  settled  at 
Felusium  ;  this  word  having  the  same  signification  with 
Sin. 

IS.  The  Arvadites  wxrc  the  same  with  the  Aradii,  pos- 
sessed of  the  island  Aradus  on  the  coast  of  Phenicia;  op- 
posite to  which  was  a  place  called  Antaradus.  A  colony  of 
these  Arvadites  were  settled  on  the  Persian  Ciulph,  and 
were  skilful  in  navigation,     ( Ezek,  xxvii.  3.) 

The  Zemarites  were  probably  the  founders  of  the  city  of 
Zemarim,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  : 
(Josh,  xviii.  i^'s?).  The  Hamathites  gave  their  name  to 
Hamath,  of  which  there  were  two,  one  of  them  afterwards 
called  Antioch,  and  the  other  Epiphania.  This  latter  is 
that  which  is  often  mentioned  as  the  border  of  Hamath., 
being  that  city  in  Syria  which  bordered  on  Palestine. 
Eleven  nations  were  descended  from  Canaan,  but  only  five  of 
them  were  devoted  to  destruction  on  account  of  their  horrid 
idolatry,  and  their  country  given  to  the  Israelites.  The 
others  were  those  who  were  possessed  of  pari  of  Syria.  The 
Perrizites  must  have  sprung^  from  some  of  these  sons  of 
Canaan,  but  from  which  of  them  does  not  appear. 

19,  The  Samaritan  copy  ditfers  considerably  from  the 
Hebrew  in  this  place.  it  is.  The  hoimdary  of  the  Ca- 
naaiiites  after  the  dispersion  of  their  families.,  teas  froDt  the 
river  of  £-gupt  to  the  p-rcat  river  Jf.uf)hrates.,  and  the  hinder 
sea.  Lashah,  Bochart  conjectures  to  be  a  city  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Luza,  which  was  in  the  midway  bct\v(;cn  the  Dead 
and  the  Red  Sea. 

22.  From  Elam  were  descended  the  F.la.initt>s,  whose  me- 
tropolis was  Elymais,  and  who  are  uenerally  called  Persians. 
From  Ashur  came  the  Assyrians.  Arjdiaxad  may  have 
given  his  name  to  the  country  which  i'toleniN  calls  Arapha- 
citis,  and  which  was  part  of  Assyria.  Lud  gave  his  name 
to  Lydia  about  the  Meander;  and  from  Aram  came  the 
Syrians,  so  called  in  the  Scriptures. 

23.  This  Uz  is  thought  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Da- 
mascus, the  valley  belonging  to  which  is  by  the  Arabs  called 
Gaut,  which,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebr«nv 
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letters,  does  not  differ  much  from  it.  Hul,  or  Chul,  pro- 
bably peopled  the  country  called  Cholobatene  in  Armenia, 
the  names  of  many  cities  in  this  country  beginning  with 
Choi.  From  Gether,  perhaps  Gadara,  the  chiet  city  of 
Peraea,  might  have  its  name.  But  some  critics  suppose 
Gether  to  have  settled  more  to  the  north.  Mash,  called 
Mesech,  (1  Chron.  i.  17,)  resided  probably  in  Mesopotamia, 
about  Mount  Masius,  from  which  flowed  a  river  called 
Masca. 

24.  Salah  is  thought  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Susia7ii^ 
their  chief  city,  next  to  Susa,  beino  called  Sela. 

25.  Feleg  perhaps  gave  his  name  to  the  town  on  the 
Euphrates  called  Phalga,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the 
river  Chaboras  runs  into  it.  On  this  river  was  Charan. 
built  by  Haran  the  brother  of  Abraham.  The  great  disper- 
sion of  the  heads  of  families,  which  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Peleg,  W'as  probably  by  divine  direction. 

Jocktan,  or  Jecktan,  the  Arabs  consider  as  the  proper 
founder  of  their  nation.  They  call  him  Kahtan,  and  from 
him  may  have  come  the  Catinatae,  a  people  in  Arabia  Felix, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Mecca 
still  retains  the  name  of  Baiseth  Jecktan,  or  the  seat  of 
Jecktan. 

26.  Almodad  may  have  given  his  name  to  a  people  called 
by  Ptolemy,  AUumiatos,  in  the  middle  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Sheleph  may  have  been  the  father  of  the  Salapeni  in  the 
neck  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  river  Botrus. 
Hazarmaveth,  called  by  the  Arabians  Hadramuth,  is  thought 
to  have  settled  in  that  part  of  Arabia  which  abounded  with 
spices.  I'rom  Jerah  perhaps  came  a  nation  called  Jerachaei, 
who  lived  near  the  Red  Sea. 

27.  Hadoram  seems  to  have  fixed  himself  in  the  most 
remote  corner  of  Arabia,  towards  the  east,  where  was  a 
nation  called  Dirmati,  and  the  extreme  promontory  of  this 
country  is  by  the  Greeks  cdled  Corodamon,  by  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters,  l^/al  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  Yemen,  in 
the  south  of  Arabia  Felix.  Diklah  signifies  a  palm^  or  a 
grove  of  palm  frres,  and  therefore  the  Minaei,  a  people  in 
Arabia  Felix,  which  abounds  with  those  trees,  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  descended  from  him. 

28.  Obal  may  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia 
Troglodytica,  where  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Sinus 
Abalytes,  and  a  nation  with  a  name  similar  to  it.  Abimael 
might  be  the  father  of  the  Mali,  or  the  Malitae,  a  people  in 
Arabia  Felix,  next  to  the  Minasi  above-mentioned.     From 
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this  Sheba  descended  those  Sabseans  whose  metropolis  was 
upon  a  mountain,  called  by  the  ancients  Seba,  between  the 
Minaei  and  the  Catabanes.  In  a  later  period  it  was  changed 
to  Maraiba. 

29.  Ophir,  I  atfi  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Bruce,  was 
settled  in  Africa  to  which  he  gave  name,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mozambiaue.  The  Havilah  here  mentioned  raio-ht  L>ive  a 
name  to  a  country  called  Chaulan,  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix, 
near  to  the  Sabians.  Jobab  was  probably  the  founder  of  the 
Jobabites,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  near  to  the  Sachalites. 

30.  Mesha,  or  Musa,  was  a  famous  port  of  the  Red  Sea 
in  the  West,  and  Sephar  was  the  metropolis  of  a  country  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Climax,  in  the  East  of  Arabia.* 

XI.  2.  The  East  in  the  Scriptures  respects  Palestine, 
and  as  the  ark  rested  in  Armenia,  the  dispersion  must  have 
been  from  that  quarter.  Besides,  Ararat  is  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Shinar,  to  wdiich  they  were  approaching. 

3  Babylo'.  -vas  afterwards  built  of  those  materials,  viz.  of 
bricks,  probably  baked  in  the  sun  ;  bitumen,  witli  which 
that  country  abounds,  being  used  instead  of  mortar. 

9.  The  object  of  this  building  was  evidently  to  prevent 
that  separation  which  the  Divine  Being  intended,  and  had 
perhaps  expressly  ordered.  It  was,  therefore,  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience, but  not,  as  far  as  appears,  of  idolatry,  though 
this  tower  might  afterwards  serve  for  this  purpose.  It  seems 
to  have  been  intended  for  a  centre  of  union,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  builders  of  it  must  have  agreed  upon  some  form 
of  government,  and  their  dissension  on  this  subject  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  their  separation. 

In  Joshua  ix,  2,  the  same  word  which  is  here  rendered 
one  language,  is  by  our  translators  supposed  to  signify  agree- 
inent.  For  there,  several  nations  are  said  to  have  fouo'ht 
against  the  Israelites  with  one  accord. 

But  as  the  confusion  of  their  language  is  opposed  to  their 
speaking  one  language,  which  enabled  them  to  form  this 
confederacy,  it  must,  I  think,  mean  their  speaking  different 
languages  ;  and  though  this  might  have  taken  place  in  a 
course  of  time,  from  natural  causes,  the  dispersion  was  too 
sudden  for  that  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  app  ars  probable  that  there  was  a  divine 
interposition,  as  it  is  sufticiently  declared,  in  this  business. f 

*  See  Wall,  I.  p,  16.     On  this  Chapter  see  Jos.  Antiq.  L.  i.  C.  vi. 
t  See  Le  Clare's  Dm.  VI.  p.  170;  Goyuet,  I.  pp.  1,2;  Class.  Jonrn. 'Ko,  IV . 
p,  877  ;  Univ.  Hist.  B.  i.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  v.  ;  Dr.  L  Taylor's  Sch^vtr,  Ch.  \x 
VOL.  XI.  F 
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And  as  men  had  before  this  time  continued  together,  and  of 
course  had  had  much  intercourse  with  one  another,  their 
mere  sep^^ration  from  any  cause  of  disagreement  could  only 
have  produced  new  words,  but  not  a  new  grammar,  or  new 
structures  of  the  language  ;  and  yet  Sir  W.  Jones  has  shewn 
that  there  are  traces  of  at  least  three  radically  different  lan- 
guages among  men,  the  Arabic,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Tarta- 
rian.* And  if  we  take  any  of  these,  and  consider  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  it  in  the  course  of  several 
thousands  ol"  years,  by  people  entirely  separated  from  each 
other,  we  shall  find  it  radically  the  same,  and  no  such  dif- 
ferences in  it,  as  between  any  two  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned. As,  therefore,  speech  was,  I  doubt  not,  originally 
of  divine  inspiration,  this  change  produced  in  it  was  proba- 
bly effected  in  the  same  manner.  But  we  may  presume  it 
was  not  carried  farther  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose; 
so  that  still  there  are  in  all  languages  many  words  in  com- 
mon, as  we  find  to  be  the  case. 

Some  suppose  that  it  was  only  a  part  of  mankind  that 
were  concerned  in  this  building.  But  it  evidently  appears 
from  the  narration,  that  the  great  majority  at  least  were 
concerned  in  it.  If  a  few  of  the  more  pious  and  better  dis- 
posed were  not  there,  living  at  a  great  distance,  they  might 
not  be  able  to  prevent  what  was  resolved  upon  by  the  rest. 

As  it  is  probable  that  this  Babel  was  that  which  was 
afterwards  called  Babylon,  the  high  tower  that  Herodotus 
describes,  as  existing  in  his  time  in  the  centre  of  that  city, 
might  be  this  very  ancient  structure,  though  perhaps  im- 
proved. The  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  lasted  much  longer 
than  this  ;  and  though  it  was  not  built  in  a  manner  so  solid 
as  these,  it  niiglit,  no  doubt,  have  continued  till  long  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  if  it  had  not  been  purposely  demo- 
lished, for  which  there  could  hardly  have  been  any  suiHcient 
reason. 

10.  In  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  the  version  of  the  liXX., 
a  hundred  years  are  added  to  the  lives  of  each  of  these  patri- 
archs before  they  had  their  eldest  sons,  which  adds  much 
to  the  time  that  [)assed  between  the  deluge  and  Abra- 
ham ;  and  this  better  accounts  for  the  origin  of  idolatry  in 
that  period.  For  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  an  enor- 
mity could  have  taken  place  while  Shem,  and  the  other  sons 
of  Noah  were  living,  as  must  h'dvr  been  the  case  according 

*  Disstrl.  17'J2,  I.  pp.  10  I,  173. 
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to  the  Hebrew  copy;  though  living  at  a  great  distance,  and 
being  in  years,  they  might  not  have  so  much  influence,  as 
we  generally  suppose  they  must  have  had. 

13.  Between  Arphaxad  and  Salah  there  is  in  the  LXX., 
and  the  gospel  of  Luke,  Cahian,*  and  yet,  as  it  is  not  in  the 
Samaritan,  it  may  have  been  an  interpolation  ;  though  it  is 
much  easier  to  suppose  that  a  person  who  copied  this  gene- 
alogy should  omit  a  name  rather  than  insert  one  ;  because 
for  this  we  cannot  imagine  any  good  reason,  whereas  mere 
inattention  will  naturally  account  for  the  other. 

17.  Some  think  the  Hebrew  nation  had  its  name  from 
this  Eber.  But  as  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  person 
of  any  note,  it  is  more  probable  that  this  appellation  was 
given  to  Abraham  and  his  tamily  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  among  whom  they  settled,  as  having 
come  to  them  from  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  ;  for  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word. 

26.  It  is  probable  that  Abraham  was  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Terah,  and  Haran  the  eldest,  born,  as  we  shall  see, 
according  to  the  reading  in  the  Hebrew,  sixty  years  before 
Abraham. •}•  He  had  two  daughters,  but  by  different  wives, 
each  of  them  married  to  their  brothers  Abraham  and  Nahor. 

28.  Chaldea  in  Hebrew  is  Chasdim,  and  as  this  word 
contains  the  last  letters  of  Arphaxad,  this  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  origin  of  that  name.  The  people  of  Chaldea 
had  this  name  before  the  time  of  Chesed,  the  son  of  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother,  from  whom  some  suppose  the  Chaldeans 
to  be  derived.     See  Gen.  xxii.  29. 

29-  Iscah  must  be  the  same  with  Sarah.  She  is  called 
the  sister  of  Abraham,  and  then;  is  no  other  account  of  the 
parentage  of  Sarah,  which  we  naturally  expect  from  her 
relation  to  the  Israelitish  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  wives  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  Neither  is  there  any  farther  account  of 
this  Iscah  ;  and  several  other  persons  have  two  names  in  the 
Scriptures. 

31.  It  is  probable  that  idolatry  had  its  origin  about  this 
time,  in  Chaldea;  and  that  Abraham  was  on  that  account 
directed  to  leave  that  country,  that  he  and  his  descendants 
might  bear  their  testimony  against  it,  and  be  the  means  of 
preserving  in  the  world  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
one  true  God.  That  Abraham  himself  and  his  family  were 
idolaters  is  evident  from  what  Joshua  says,  chap.  xxiv.  2  : 
Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  in  old  tinu  ^ 

*  See  Wdl,  I.  p.  17.  t  Il'f<l 
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even  Terah,  the  father  of  AhraJiam,  and  the  father  of  Nahor, 
and  they  served  other  gods.  1 4,  Now  therefore,  fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.,  and,  put  away  the 
gods  whicli  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  thejlood^ 
and  in  Egypt,  and  serve  ye  the  Lord.  1.5,  And  if  it  seem  evil 
unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  i/nu  ivill 
serve,  whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  that  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in 
whose  land  ye  dwell. 

We  find  no  trace  of  idolatry  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
when  he  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  in  Egypt; 
whereas  in  the  family  of  Laban,  though  the  same  with  that 
of  Abraham,  there  were  teraphim,  which  were  always  used 
for  superstitious  and  idolatrous  purposes.  The  call  of  God 
to  leave  the  idolatrous  country  of  Chaldea  was  given  to 
Abraham  ;  and  it  was  probably  by  his  persuasion  that  his 
father  and  other  relations  accompanied  him,  and  that  his 
father  would  have  proceeded  with  him  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
if  he  had  not  died  at  Haran,  by  the  Greeks  called  Charr(£, 
in  Mesopotamia.  ^ 

32.  As  Abraham  was  seventy-live  years  old  when  his 
father  died,  his  father  must  have  been  one  hundred  and 
thirty  when  he  was  born  ;  so  that  his  brother  Haran  was 
sixty  years  older  than  he,  But  in  the  Samaritan  copy  it  is, 
the  days  of  Terah  were  an  hundred  and  forty-five  years.* 
This  removes  many  difficulties,  particularly  in  vindicating 
what  Stephen  says  (Acts  vii.  4)  of  Terah  dying  before 
Abraham  left  Haran. 

XII.  3.  Though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that 
all  nations  have  already  derived  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and  will  hereafter  derive 
much  more,  the  proper  meaning  of  this  phrase  is,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  descended  from  Abraham,  would 
be  so  great  as  to  become  proverbial,  and  his  name  would  be 
used  when  persons  wished  happiness  to  each  other.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  blessing  of  Jacob  on  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
Gen.  xlviii.  20  :  Ayid  he  blessed  thein  that  day,  saying, 
In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Ephraim, 
and  as  Manassch.-\ 

6,  Instead  o{  the  plain  of  Moreh,  Dr.  Gcddes  and  others 
prefer  the  turpentine  tree  of  Moreh/j:  In  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus  there  was  a  tree  of  this  kind  about  sixty  furlongs  from 

*   See  Class.  Journ.  No.  IV.  p.  877. 

t  See  the  author,  in  Tluol.  Repos.  IV.  pp.  361--36". 

1  hi  he.  and  Crit.  Ron.  \)y.  88,  80' 
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Hebron,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
creation.*  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  had  alwavvS 
been  trees  of  this  kind  in  that  place,  as  there  were,  and  stdl 
are,  cedars  on  Lebanon. 

7.  Abraham  left  his  native  country  on  the  promise  of 
God  to  provide  for  him  elsewhere;  but  where  that  would 
be,  he  was  not  then  informed.  On  his  arrival  in  tlie  land 
of  Canaan,  whither  he  must  have  gone  by  Divine  directioii, 
he  was  informed  that  that  was  the  country  that  would  be 
given  to  his  posterity.  In  what  manner  the  Divine  Beins; 
made  himself  known  to  Abraham,  does  not  appear;  but  he 
must,  no  doubt,  have  had  sufficient  evidence  that  the  ap- 
pearance was  no  illusion,  and  therefore  it  was  probably 
some  miracle,  the  only  proper  evidence  of  Divine  interpo- 
sition. Still  his  obedience  to  the  call  of  God  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  as  an  evidence  of  exemplary  faith. 

8.  It  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  Abraham,  that  there 
is  nothing  necessarily  reprehensible  in  sacrificing  upon 
eminences.  The  act  would  by  this  means  be  more  public 
and  conspicuous,  without  the  idea  of  worshipping  nearer  to 
heaven,  the  supposed  place  of  the  Divine  residence. 

11  — 13.  It  is  computed  that  at  this  time  Sarah  was  sixty 
years  old  ;  but  being  much  fairer  than  the  Egyptians,  as 
well  as  having  more  regular  features,  she  might  appear 
beautiful.  And  as  the  life  of  man  was  longer  than  at  pre- 
sent, she  would  not  seem  older  than  women  in  general  do 
with  us  at  forty.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Abraham, 
who  had  such  good  reason  to  believe  himself  under  the 
particular  care  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  who  had  left  his 
country  by  his  express  order,  should  not  confide  in  his  \^o- 
tection  in  all  events,  w4iile  he  was  in  the  way  of  his  dutj'. 
But  no  human  characters  are  absolutely  perfect.  Though 
his  great  excellence  was  faith  in  God,  in  this  case  he  appears 
to  have  been  deficient  in  that  virtue. 

\5.  The  name  of  Pharaoh.,  which  Josephus  says  signifies 
A-mo',*!'  continued  to  be  applied  to  all  the  kings  of  Egypt 
till  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Sarah  appears  to  have  been 
taken  into  that  part  of  Pharaoh^s  house  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  women,  with  a  view  to  make  her  one  of  his 
wives,  or  concubines. 

17.  Though  he  had  not  actually  made  her  his  wife  or 

*  War,  B.  iv.  Ch.  ix,  Sect,  vii.     See  Whiston's  Note. 
1  Antiq.  B.  viii.  Ch.  vi.  Sect.  ii.     See  ibid. 
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concubine,  he  had  done  wrong  in  taking  her,  probably 
without  askiui'-  the  consent  of  Abraham. 

18.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  were  at  this 
time  idolaters.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Pharaoh  stood 
in  awe  ot'tlu-  God  of  Abraham. 

Xill.  9.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan was  at  this  time  far  from  ])eing  fully  peopled;  since 
Abraham  and  Lot  had  their  choice  of  places  of  residence, 
wdth  full  power  to  feed  their  numerous  flocks  where  they 
pleased. 

14,  \5.  This  was  the  third  time  of  (iod's  appearing  to 
Abraham,  tu  renew  his  promise  of  the  country  in  which  he 
then  was. 

15.  Mamie  was  the  name  of  a  })erson  of  considerable 
eminence  among  the  Amorites,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter. 

XIV.  1.  And  it  carnt  to  pass  in  those  days  that  Amra- 
phel,  &c.* 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Canaanites  had  invaded 
and  got  possession  of  PaU^stine,  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  God  at  the  time  of  the  general  dispersion  ;  and  that  the 
descendants  of  those  to  whom  of  right  it  belonged,  and  at 
the  head  ol  whom  was  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam.  endea- 
voured by  this  war  to  recover  their  right.  But  the  liistory 
is  too  short,  and  too  ancient,  to  enable  us  to  form  any 
certain  opinion  about  it.  7  he  kings  here  mentioned  were 
probably  all  princes  of  small  states  or  sinyK-  cities,  such  as 
Joshua  tbund  in  Palestine,  which  contained  thirty-one  of 
them,  and  such  as  the  Emirs  are  amonu'  the  Arabs  at  this 
day. 

Shinar  was  the  countrv  about  Babylon,  and  the  king  was 
probably  very  powerful.  There  is  a  city  cnlled  Ellas,  in 
Syria,  on  tlie  bolder  of  Arabia,  which  was  probably  this 
Ellasar.  Tidal  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  king 
ofacityor  country  called  Cioim,']'  or  jxrhaps  he  was  the 
prince  of  several  tribes,  inhai)iting  that  purt  of  Galilee  which 
was  afterwards  called  Gatilcc  of  the  (hntiUs,  that  being  the 
signification  ot  the  word  (lOim  ;  but  on  this  subject  ancient 
history  and  ancient  geography  throw  no  light. 

?5.  Those  five  ciiies  stood  in  the  rich  valley  near  the 
Dead  Sea. 

o.   Tlie  I{e{)haini  were  a  warlike  people,  of  gigantic  stature, 

*   Conj.     {P. J  i  Pilkington,  p.  I 'j4. 
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of  the  posterity  of  Canaan,  inhabithig  the  country  called 
Bashan.  They  must  have  been  conquered  by  the  other 
kings  on  their  marcli  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Ashteroth 
was  a  place  in  Bashan.    (Dent.  i.  4.) 

The  Zuzim  were  another  vvarhke  nation  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, perhaps  the  same  with  the  Zamzummins.  The 
Emims  appear,  from  Dcut.  ii.  10,  to  have  been  a  gigantic 
race  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  llorites.  They 
were  expelled  from  that  country  by  the  JMoabites,  as  the 
Horites  were  by  the  Edomites. 

7.  These  are  names  of  places  that  were  given  in  times 
subsequent  to  these.  'J'he  origin  of  those  Amalekites  is 
not  known.  Esau  had  a  descendant  of  that  name,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  nation  besides  those  called  Edomites 
was  descended  from  him  ;  and  the  Israelites  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  meddle  with  the  country  of  the  Edomites, 
much  more  to  exterminate  any  part  of  them,  which  they 
were  expressly  ordered  to  do  with  respect  to  the  Ama- 
lekites. They  were  probably  of  the  descendants  of  Canaan. 
Hazezon-tamar  was  the  same  with  Engaddi,  near  the  sea 
of  Sodom.     (2  Chron.  xx,  2.) 

10.  These  slime-pits  were  probably  holes,  out  of  which 
issued  the  bitumen  which  abounded  in  this  valley,  and 
which  is  still  found  in  lumps  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

14.  Abraham  must  have  been  exceedingly  vt'ealthy  and 
powerful,  to  be  able  to  retain  such  a  number  of  men  fit  to 
bear  arms.*  What  was  the  amount  of  the  whole  force,  is 
not  said.  This  Dan  is  thought  to  have  been  a  place  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  not  the  city  that  was  after- 
wards so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Dan,  part  of  which  settled 
in  that  country. 

18.  Melchizedek  was,  no  doubt,  a  prince  or  chief  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  from  whom  he  was  descended,  is  not 
said.  Being  a  prince,  he  was  also  a  priest,  as  in  these 
ancient  times  all  kings  were.  Salem,  where  he  reigned, 
was  probably  the  same  place  with  that  which  was  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel  history,  as  being  near  the  river  Jordan,  where 
John  was  baptizing. 

20.  This  tithe  which  Abraham  gave  to  Melchizedek, 
must  have  been  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  recovered  from  the 
kings  whom  he  had  defeated  ;  but  why  it  was  given  to  him, 
do^s  not  appear.     If  he  be  considered  as  a  priest,  he  was  not 

*  See,  on  Abraham's  slaves,  and  ancient  slavery,  Com.  and  Ess,  I.  p.  274. 
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SO  with  respect  to  Abraham,  or  any  other  people  than  those 
over  whom  he  reigned.*  Perhaps  he  might  have  been  a 
sufferer  bv  the  incursion  of  those  kinoes,  and  vvhat  was  ofiven 
him  miciit  be  the  amount  of  his  loss. 

22.  When  any  person  took  an  oath,  he  lifted  up  his  right 
hand  towards  heaven,  by  way  of  calling  God  to  witness  the 
truth  of  what  was  asserted. f 

23.  This  conduct  of  Abraham  was,  no  doubt,  generous, 
in  refusing  any  recompeiice  for  the  service  he  had  rendered 
to  the  king  of  Sodom  ;  but  it  implies  a  suspicion  of  a  want 
of  o-enerosity  in  the  kino-.  And  a  mere  indemnification  for 
his  services  could  not,  with  any  show  of  reason,  have  been 
said  to  make  him  rich.  Perhaps  Abraham's  knowledge  of 
the  disposition  of  this  king  might  authorize  him  to  treat  him 
with  so  little  delicacy. 

XV.     1 .   Thij  reward  shall  be  exceeding li/  great.  + 

Abraham  might  be  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  the  kings 
(whom  he  and  his  friends  had  only  defeated  by  surprising 
them  in  the  night),  and  with  a  force  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  withstand  ;  and,  therefore,  an  assurance  from  God 
that  he  would  be  protected,  might  be  peculiarly  seasonable. 

6.  Abraham  was  now  advancing  in  years,  as  vvell  as 
Sarah,  and  without  children,  and  therefore  it  required  a 
great  exertion  of  faith  in  God  to  believe  that  his  posterity 
would  be  distinguished  in  the  manner  that  had  been  pro- 
mised to  him. 

10.  iSIartine,  the  learned  Benedictine,  thinks  that  this 
verse  ought  to  be  rendered.  And  Abraham  left  the  birds 
(viz.  the  turtle-dove  and  the  pigeon)  upon  the  parts  of  the 
victim,  and  put  them  together.  This  he  shews  to  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  custom  of  ancient  sacrifices. 

12.  What  was  this  horror  of  great  darhness  that  fell  upon 
Abraham,  does  not  appear.     Nothing  is  said   of  its  being 

•  See  Pilkinfitoii,  y.  08. 

t  Ibid.  p.  IbO.  Such  was,  aud,  1  apprclieiid,  (ontinues  to  be,  tlie  mode  of 
sv:earin<j  in  Scotliinc].  (lliarUs  II.  "  at  S(ooii,  January  1,  1657,"  when  he  attested 
his  "  approhatifxi  of  the  National  (Covenant,  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"' 
is  described  as  "  kiK-tHng,  and  liftni^  up  his  righl  liaiul."  Wlien  at  his  corona- 
tion, he  promised,  anump  other  duties,  to  "  maintain  the  true  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  "  to  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  (lod, 
that  shall  be  convict  by  tlic  true  kirk  of  God;  the  minister  tendered  the  oath  unto 
the  kini^,  who,  kneeling,  and  holding  up  liis  right  hand,  swore  in  these  words: 
'  By  the  eternal  and  alnii'ilitv  Ciod,  wholivethand  reigneth  fur  ever,  I  shall  observe 
ami  keep  all  that  is  contained  in  this  oath.'"  Immediately  after,  "  all  the  nobility 
held  up  their  hands,  and  sware  to  be  loyal  and  true  subjects,  and  faithful  to  the 
crown — And  the  people,  holding  up  their  hands  all  the  time,  did  swear"  to  the 
!»ame  purport.     Phanix,  1707,  I.  pp.  202— 20  J. 

1    Filkinrjton,  p,  174. 
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removed,  and  yet  he  must  have  becM  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  himself  to  have  attended  to  this  important  communi- 
cation. 

13.  The  Israehtes  were  not  in  Egypt  four  hundred  years, 
but  only  about  half  that  time  ;  but  their  deliverance  was 
very  near  four  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  this  pre- 
diction. In  Exocl.  xii.  40,  their  sojourning  is  said  to  have 
been  four  hundred  and  thirty  years;  but  this  must  be 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  Abraham's  arrival  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  where  he  was  twenty-five  years  before  the  birth  of 
Isaac  ;  and  this  number,  added  to  the  four  hundred  and  five 
years,  which  interveiied  between  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  their 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  makes  up  the  number  four  hundred 
and  thirty. 

lb.  The  Divine  Being  chose  to  make  it  apparent  to  all 
the  world,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Amorites  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  was  on  account  of  their  idolatry  and 
wickedness  ;  and  therefore  it  was  deferred  till  they  were 
risen  to  a  more  conspicuous  height  than  they  had  reached 
at  that  time. 

17.  In  making  solemn  engagements,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  walk  between  the  parts  of  the 
victims  that  were  sacrificed  on  the  occasion.*  Fhe  lamp  ot 
tire  was  probably  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence. 

19.  \yho  these  Kenites  and  Kenizzites  were,  does  not 
appear.  They  were  probably  extinct  before  the  time  ot 
Joshua,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  his  history.  The 
Kenites  inentioned  here  could  not  be  the  same  people  that 
are  so  called  afterwards  ;  for  they  were  the  descendants  of 
Jethro,  and  continued  to  live  with  the  Israelites.  The 
Kadmonites  are  only  mentioned  in  this  place.  It  is  thought 
they  were  Hivites,  that  lived  near  Mount  Hermon,  towards 
the  eastern  parts  of  Palestine,  It  does  not  appear  from 
which  of  the  sons  of  Canaan,  the  Perizzites  were  descended. 
The  word  signifies  villagers,  and  they  appear  from  Josh.  xi. 
3,  xvii.  \5,  to  have  lived  in  the  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  the  country,  probably  without  any  considerable 
cities,  and  therefore  might  consist  of  various  tribes  who 
chose  that  mode  of  life. 

!21.  As  Canaanites  signifies  merchants,  it  is  probable  that 
those  of  the  posterity  of  Canaan  who  applied  to  commerce, 
and  inhabited  the  sea  coast,  had  this  name  appropriated  to 

•  "  As  durtius  writes  of  the  Macedonians."     Wall,  I.  p.  19- 
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them,  from  which  soever  of  the  sons  of  Canaan  they  were* 
descended.  * 

XVI.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  God.  that 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  would  be  a  great  nation,  and 
possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  no  promise  had  been  made  in 
favour  of  Sarah  ;  and  therefore,  despairing  of  having  any 
child  herself,  she,  according  to  the  allowed  custom  of  the 
timeS;  wished  to  have  one  that  she  might  call  hers  by  a 
favourite  slave  ;  and  polygamy  was  always  practised  in 
the  East.  There  is  also  in  the  Eiast  a  difference  of  rank, 
and  of  privileges,  among  wives.  Hagar  was  the  slave  of 
Sarah,  and  at  her  disposal,  though  the  concubine  or  wife  of 
Abraham. 

6.  This  looks  as  if  Sarah  thought  that  Abraham  encou- 
raged Hagar  in  her  insolence. 

6.  In  reply  to  this,  Abraham  says  that,  though  she  had, 
at  her  re(]uest,  been  made  his  concubine,  she  was  still  in 
her  power  :   and  on  this,  treating  her  with  harshness,  she  fled. 

7.  She  was  flying  into  Egypt,  her  own  country,  the  wil- 
derness of  Shur  bordering  upon  it.  Sarah  had  probably 
purchased  her  while  Abraham  resided  there. 

10.  It  is  observable  that  many  of  the  appearances  that 
are  called  angels  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  and  were  ad- 
dressed, and  conversed  with,  not  as  messengers  from  God, 
but  as  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  must,  therefore, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  only  temporary  appearances, 
ada|)ted  to  particular  occasions,  and  not  permanent  beings 
distinct  from  God. 

1 1.  The  word  Jshmael  signifies  God  hears. 

12.  r literally  rt  wild  ass  of  a  num.-f  By  dicelling  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren,  was  probably  meant  that  he 
should  keep  possession  of  the  country  assigned  to  him,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  i)Ower  of  any  nation  to  dispossess 
him.  And  this  prediction  has  been  wonderfully  verified. 
Of  all  the  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  Arabs  alone 
continue  in  the  possession  of  their  original  country,  and 
have  never  been  conquered  by  any  nation  whatever,  though 
they  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  great  mo- 
narchies, tlie  Baljy Ionian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman,  all 
of  whom  had  wars  with  them,  and  attempted  their  subju- 
gation, as  the  Turks  have  since. 

*  "  After  the  Canaanites,  tlie  Samaritan  text,  and  the  Greek  version,  add  tlie 
Hiltites."     Pilkinyton,  p.  41. 

t  LcCenc,  p.  129.     Essay,  1727,  pp.  87,  88. 
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13.  Have  I  indeed  seen  the  train  (retinue^'  of  him  icho 
provideth  for  me P  It  is  the  same  word  that  is  rendered 
attendants,  or  retinue,  in  Psalm  xlv.  14,  and  the  hack  parts, 
viz.  of  the  divine  glory  which  Moses  was  pc^rmitted  to  see, 
fExod.  xxxiii.  23).  Whatever  tliis  was,  the  same  was 
perhaps  seen  by  Hagar.* 

16.  He  was  seventy- five  when  he  came  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  he  had  been  ten  years  in  the  country  when  he 
took  Hagar  to  wife  ;  so  that  he  was  then  eighty-five  years 
old,  and  therefore  eighty-six  when  Ishmael  was  born. 

XVI 1.  1 — 4.  Abraham  having  a  child  by  Hagar,  and 
thirteen  years  being  chipsed  since  his  birth,  while  he  was 
advanced  to  the  age  of  ninety-nine,  and  Sarah  not  much 
younger,  he  would  naturally  conclude  that  Ishmael  was  the 
son  that  the  promise  respected,  especially  as  the  name  of 
Sarah  had  not  been  mentioned  as  the  mother  of  the  promised 
child. 

6.  Abram  s']^mi'ies  high  father,  but  Abraham,  the  father 
of  a  mult  it  tide. 

7.  This  is  the  first  intimation  of  a  peculiar  relation 
between  God  and  the  j)osterity  of  Abraham,  which  was 
afterwards  more  fully  explained  and  confirmed  in  the  Wil- 
derness, after  they  had  left  Egypt.  At  this  time,  several 
nations  had  their  peculiar  gods,  under  whose  protection 
they  imagined  themselves  to  be.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  from  other  nations,  the  Supreme 
Being  himself  would  be  their  God,  and  they  were  to  ac- 
knowledge no  other. 

10.  Whenever  the  Divine  Being  made  what  is  called  a 
covenant  with  any  person,  he  fixed  upon  some  sign,  or  token 
of  it,  bv  the  observance  of  which  it  might  be  brouoht  to 
mind,  and  the  obligation  which  it  brought  the  parties  under, 
be  confirmed.  Thus  the  rainbow  was  made  a  sign  of  the 
covenant  that  God  made  with  mankind  after  the  delus^e  : 
and  now  this  rite  of  circumcision,  which  relates  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  was  made  a  sign  of  the  covenant  made 
with  him.  And  it  is  evident,  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  that  both  the  covenant  and  the  sign  of  it  were 
to  be  perpetual,  or  to  continue  as  long  as  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  should  be  the  favoured  nation.  But  from  all  the 
subsequent  prophecies,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  to  be  the 
case  as  long  as  the  world  continues.  The  obligation,  there- 
fore, on  this  nation  to  circumcise  their  children,  must  always 

*  ^y<dl,  T.  J).  19.     Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  27G. 
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be  ill  force,  and  cannot  be  set  aside  without  some  express 
direction  from  God  for  that  purpose  ;  and  this  has  not  been 
given. 

It  is  equally  evident  from  otlier  circumstances,  that  all 
the  essentials  of  the  Jewish  ritual  are  to  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  Jews  are  a  people;  and  that  sacrifices,  and  every 
thing  else  that  is  peculiar  to  their  religion,  will  be  resumed 
whenever  their  restoration  to  their  own  country,  and  the 
consequent  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  shall  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  this.  In  the  mean  time,  they  can  con- 
tinue the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  also  observe  their  festi- 
vals, though  not  with  all  the  forms  prescribed  by  their  law. 

If  the  language  used  by  the  Divine  Being  on  this  occasion 
be  exactly  reported,  it  should  seem  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  circumcimm  must  have  been  w^ell  known  to  Abraham, 
and  consequently  could  not  have  been  altogether  new, 
though  probably  not  in  general  use.  To  persons  full  grown, 
and  especially  to  Abraham  himself,  who  was  then  old,  this 
must  have  been  a  painful  operation  ;  but  the  pain  which  it 
occasions  to  a  child  of  eight  days  old  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  wound  is  soon  healed.  As  to  any  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  afterwards,  it  is  not  found  in  fact 
to  be  any  at  all,  as  it  is  never  complained  of,  though  it 
might  have  been  imagined  a  priori,  that  every  part  of  the 
human  body  having  its  peculiar  use,  it  could  not  have  been 
parted  with  without  some  injury. 

Though  circumcision  was  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  by  some  nations  who  learned  the  practice  from  them, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  using  it  prior  to  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  on  what  principles  they  adopted  it  is  un- 
certain. The  Colchi  are  thought  by  Grotius  to  have  been 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  that  on  this  account,  and  not 
because  they  were  of  Egyptian  extraction,  they  practised 
the  rite  of  circumcision. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  not  only  Abraham,  but  Ish- 
mael,  and  (^ven  the  slaves  of  Abraham,  who  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  covenant  of  which  it  was  the  sign,  were 
ordered  to  be  circumcised.  But  according  to  the  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  East,  every  thing  belonging  to  any  person 
must  be  affected  as  he  is.  Thus  the  king  of  Nineveh 
ordered  not  only  his  people,  but  even  the  cattle  to  put  on 
mourning,  when  Jonah  preached  to  the  city.  And  for  this 
reason  I  apprehend  that  the  baptism  of  infants  would  appear 
to  have  great  propriety  to  the  primitive  Christians,  though 
such  mfants  could  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  religion 
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to  which  it  was  the  introduction,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sign. 
It  is,  therefore,  less  necessary  with  us  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  world,  who  have  no  ideas,  or  customs,  corresponding 
to  the  practice. 

14.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of 
being  cut  off  from  his  people.  The  most  obvious  sense 
is,  that  he  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
Israelitish  nation,  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  but  as  of  any 
other  nation.  This  was,  probably,  the  case  of  a  Hebrew, 
who  should  refuse  to  circumcise  his  children.  But  when 
the  same  phrase  is  applied  to  other  offences  of  a  more  heinous 
nature,  it  may  be  an  intimation  of  some  particular  judgment 
from  God,  awaiting  him,  or  the  punishment  of  death  inflicted 
by  the  civil  magistrate. 

15,  16.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  promised  seed  is 
said  to  come  from  Sarah,  and  must,  no  doubt,  have  appeared 
extraordinary,  considering  her  great  age.  The  signification 
of  the  name  Sarai,  or  that  of  Sarah,  is  not  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  reason  that  is  here  given  for  the  change  of 
the  name,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  latter  signifies  some- 
thing relating  to  fecundity,  since  it  is  said  that  she  should 
be  the  mother  of  nations.*  Dr.  Geddes  supposes  that  her 
former  name  signified  a  star,  that  being  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  the  Syriac  or  Chaldean  language. -f 

17.  Laughter  may  arise  from  very  different  states  of 
mind.  Since  Abraham  was  not  reproved  for  laughing, 
there  could  not  be  any  thing  in  it  that  was  offensive,  as  in 
that  of  Sarah  afterwards.  His  was  probably  the  effect  of 
admiration  and  joy,  and  not  of  incredulity. 

18.  It  is  evident  that  Abraham  thought  that  the  promise 
which  had  been  so  often  made  to  him  might  be  fulfilled  in 
Ishmael,  for  whom,  as  his  only  child,  he  no  doubt  had  a 
srreat  affection. 

19.  The  word  Isaac  signifies  laughter. 

20.  The  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  may  be 
seen,  Chap.  xxv.  13 — 16. 

22.  As  this  is  not  said  to  be  a  vision,  but  an  appearance 
of  God  to  Abraham,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  it  might 
be  such  an  appearance  as  tha4;  which  is  related  in  the  next 
chapter,  viz.  in  a  human  form. 

2-5.  The  Arabs,  many  of  whom  were  descended  from 
Ishmael,  retain  to  this  day  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and 

*  "  The  translators  of  Hebrew  had  uo  need  to  put  in,  of  their  own,  a  another  off 
but  ns  Mary,  she  shall  become  nations."    Wall,  I.  p.  20. 
t  In  loc.  Note.    Crit,  Rem.  p.  Q8. 
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perform  it,  as  the  Mahometans  always  do,  at  the  as^e  of 
thirteen. 

XVJII.  1.*  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  what 
is  here  called  an  appearance  of  Jehovah  was  in  the  form 
of  man.  For  one  of  the  three,  (who  all  appeared  in  that 
form,)  and  for  whoui  Abraham  even  made  an  entertain- 
ment, of  which  they  actually  partook,  addressed  him  in  that 
character.  And  as  this  could  only  be  an  appearance  as- 
sumed for  the  occasion,  other  appearances,  whieli  are  called 
angels,  and  which  were  in  a  human  form,  may  have  been 
temporary  only,  and  not  permanent  beinus,  though  other 
passages  of  Scripture  lead  us  to  suppose  tliere  are  such 
beings,  of  a  nature  superior  to  man,  and  there  is  nothing- 
improbable  in  the  supposition.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  those  who  have  appeared  in  the  character  of  angels, 
may  have  been  men  who  had  been  translated,  or  raised  from 
the  dead,  like  Enoch,  Moses  and  Elijah. t 

2.  These  men  must  have  been  at  some  distance  when 
Abraham  began  to  run  to  rncM-t  them.  He,  therefore,  took 
them  to  be  men,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
shewed  a  readiness  to  offer  them  the  rights  of  hospitality.  + 

6.  In  the  East,  bread  for  the  consumi)tion  of  the  day  is 
made  every  morning,  and  bread  in  the  form  of  thin  cakes, 
baked  in  the  manner  here  described,  is  not  uncommon  even 
in  the  western  countries  of  Europe. 

9.  That  the  speaker  in  this  verse  is  he  who  assumed  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is  particularly  evident  from 
ver.  13. 

12.  This  must  have  been  a  laugh  of  incredulity,  and  not 
of  joy  and  wonder,  like  that  of  Abraham,  and  therefore  she 
is  reproved  for  it. 

17.  Two  of  these  personages  having  gone;  towards  Sodom, 
he  who  represented  the  Supreme  Heinu'  remained  and  con- 
versed with  Abraham. 

19.  To  know  often  signifies  to  approve. 

20,  21.  No  doubt  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  must  have  been  well  known  to  an  omniscient  Deity; 
but,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  buildino:  of  Babel,  he  now 
chose  to  represent  himself  as  acting  m  the  manner  of  men. 
and  therefore  not  deciding  till  inquiry  had  been  regularly 
made. 

*  Perhaps  at  the  oak  of  Mamre.  See  Le  Cene,  pp.  2 IS,  210;  Essmj,  1727j 
pp.  25G,  2.07  ;  and  su}>ra,  p.  6S,  011  xii.  C. 

t   See  Coward  and  Becker,  quoted  Vol.  II.  p.  373,  Note  *. 

X  See  on  this  "  fine  picture  of  the  timijlicity  of  ancient  manners,"  vcr.  2—5', 
Com.  and  Ess.  II.  pp.  363,366. 
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22.  As  one  of  these  three  is  expressly  called  Jehovah, 
I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  person  with  whom 
Abraham  now  conversed,  was  any  other  than  the  same  ; 
and  not,  as  bishop  Patrick  and  others  have  imagined,  such 
an  appearance  as  was  exhibited  to  Moses,  viz.  a  brio-ht 
cloud,  though  such  was  the  most  usual  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence. 

24 — 32.  There  is  the  greatest  modesty  and  prudence,  as 
well  as  the  most  amiable  benevolence  and  piety,  expressed 
in  the  whole  conduct  of  this  intercession.  At  first,  Abra- 
ham petitions  for  a  small  concession,  and  this  being  readily 
granted,  he  asks  for  a  larger,  and  that  repeated,  till  his 
modesty  and  reverence  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed 
any  farther. 

33.  This  departure  of  the  person  representing  Jehovah, 
is  expressed  in  the  same  words  as  that  of  the  two  angels,  or 
of  any  other  person.     Whither  he  went  is  not  said. 

XIX.  1.  These  were,  no  doubt,  two  of  the  three  persons 
who  had  been  with  Abraham.  Lot's  sitting  in  the  gate  of 
the  city  was,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  invite  strangers  to  his 
house. 

2.  It  is  not  unusual  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is 
done  without  any  great  inconvenience,  in  some  eastern, 
countries  ;  and  all  travellers  carry  with  them  provisions, 
and  every  thing  necessary  for  passing  the  night  with  safety. 

4.  This  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Sodom  implies  such 
a  degree  of  shameless  wickedness  as  is  barely  credible. 

5.  They  wanted  to  abuse  them  in  a  carnal  manner,  from 
which  this  odious  vice  obtained  the  name  of  Sodomy. 

8.  This  offer  of  his  daughters  can  only  be  apologized  for, 
not  excused,  from  Lot's  superstitious  regard  to  the  rights 
of  hospitality,  and  the  reverence  he  had  conceived  for  his 
guests. 

20,  22.  The  word  Zoar  signifies  small.  What  was  the 
former  name  of  this  place  does  not  appear. 

24.  The  Lord  raining  from  the  Lord,  means  that  he 
himself  did  it ;  his  immediate  agency,  or  interposition,  pro- 
ducing that  rain.  Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  lake  or  sea, 
which,  no  doubt,  at  this  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  filled  the 
plain  in  or  near  which  these  cities  stood ;  but  what  is  here 
called  brimstone  will  account  for  the  bitumen  with  which 
this  place  abounds  ;  and  so  strongly  is  this  sea  impregnated 
with  a  bitter  salt,  that  it  is  said  no  fishes  can  live  in  it.  Its 
specific  gravity  is,  on  this  account,  greater  than  that  of  the 
waters  of  the  open  sea.    If  the  ground  on  which  these  cities 
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stood  had  sunk,  (but  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned,) 
water  would  in  time  fill  the  space,  and  receive  its  present 
impregnation  from  the  bitumen  and  salts  with  which  the 
neighbouring-  soil  abounds, 

26.  A  pillar  of  salt  may  signify  a  lasting  memorial,  that 
is,  of  her  rashness  and  disobedience.*  Or  her  body  might 
be  so  covered  and  impregnated  with  a  saline  substance,  as 
to  remain  a  long  time  without  perishing. •]• 

30.  Perhaps  finding  the  people  of  Zoar  not  less  vicious 
than  those  of  Sodom,  he  was  apprehensive  of  another  vi- 
sitation, similar  to  that  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness 
before. 

32.  The  motive  of  this  improper  conduct  was  evidently 
nothing  more  than  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  dying  childless  ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  repeated. 

33.  He  probably  took  her  for  a  female  slave,  whom  he 
might  have  taken  for  a  concubine,  or  wife,  after  the  death 
of  his  former  wife. 

SJ-,  38.  These  daughters  of  Lot  a{)pear  not  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  what  they  .had  done.  Moab  signifies  yVom  my 
father^  and  Ben  Ammi,  the  son  of  my  people^  which  inti- 
mates, though  not  so  plainly,  the  same  thing.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  their  making  their  father  drunk,  that  he 
would  not  have  approved  of,  or  consented  to,  what  they 
did.+ 

XX.  1.  Gerar  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  six  miles 
to  the  south  of  Mamre. 

2.  It  seems  extraordinary  that,  after  what  had  passed  in 
Egypt,  Abraham  should  again  call  Sarah  his  sister,  and 
expose  her  and  himself  to  the  same  risk  as  before. §  Sarah 
was  at  that  time  ninety  3'ears  old.  But  having  borne  no 
children,  and  human  life  being  then  longer  than  it  is  at 
present,  she  might  retain  much  of  her  ibrmer  beauty.  Be- 
sides, having  been  restored  to  a  capacity  of  bearing  children, 
her  whole  constitution  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  reno- 
vated. 

*  "  Amons;  otfier  curiosities  pretended  to  have  bffn  discovered  in  the  HoJy  Land, 
the  piV/ar  of  salt  hath  not  escaped  the  notice  or  ingenuity  of  some  travellers  ,  yet 
J  am  persuaded  that  a  pillar  of  nalt  there,  means  no  more  than  a  hard  durable 
pillar  of  stone,  that  was  to  remain  as  a  monumf  tit  to  after  times."  Pilkington^ 
pp.  199,  200.  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  i.  Ch.  xi.  Sect.  iv.  and  Whiston's  Note;  Lf 
Cene,pp.  127,  128;  Essai/,  1727,  p.  87;  Maundrells  Journei/,  Ed.  6,  1740,  p.  85. 

f  See  Lfe  Clerc's  Diss.  X.  p.  24.];  Si/hrs  on  Sacrifices,  )i.  S.J. 

X  See  Whiston  ou  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  i.'Ch.  xi.  Sect.  v.  For  a  translation,  which 
;iives  an  entirely  new  sense  of  tlie  whole  passage,  and  fully  exculpates  Lot,  see 
Bellamy's  Bible,  1818,  in  lor. 

^  "  The  LXX.  adds  the  reason,  "  For  he  was  afraid  to  say,  she  is  my  wife,  lesi 
the  men  of  the  city  should  slay  him  on  htt  account.'    Com,  and  Ess,  II.  p.  366. 
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Abimelech  seems  to  have  been  a  name  comrtion  to  all  the 
kings  of  the  Philistines,   as  Pharaoh  was  to  those  of  Egypt. 

3.  It  should  seem  that  Abimelech  was  no  stranger  to  the 
true  God.  But  this  was  consistent  with  the  worship  of 
inferior  deities.  Thus  Laban  had  terapJiim,  which  were 
idols,  though  he  acknowledged  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac. 

7.  A  prophet  here  may  signify  a  person  of  eminent  piety, 
one  in  particular  favour  with  God. 

12.  She  was  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Ilaran,  and 
therefore  the  grand-daughter  of  his  father ;  but  such  are 
called  daughters^  as  any  lineal  male  descendant  is  called  a 
son,  in  the  Scriptures.  Abraham  must  have  been  the  son 
of  another  wife  of  Terah,  and  not  of  the  mother  of  Haran. 

16.  Dr.  Geddes  renders  the  verse,  Lo,  I  have  given  to  thy 
brother  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  to  purchase  veils  for  thee, 
and  for  all  thy  attendaiits ;  for  every  one  that  is  married* 

These  pieces  of  silver  were  probably  shekels,  each  about 
half-a-crovvn  of  English  money.  Giving  her  money  for  the 
purchase  of  veils  was  a  reproof  to  Abraham  for  permitting 
his  wife  to  go  without  one.  j*  Her  wearing  one  would  have 
prevented  the  inconvenience  that  had  been  experienced. 

18.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  punish  the  family  of  Abi- 
melech, when  even  he  hud  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime  ; 
though  he  seems,  like  Pharaoh,  to  have  taken  Sarah  without 
the  leave  of  Abraham,  or  her  own  consent.  What  the 
Divine  Being  inflicted,  would  serve  as  an  intimation  that 
there  was  some  irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  the  king,  and 
lead  him  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

XXI.  9-  Ishmael  was  then  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old, 
and  he,  perhaps,  laughed  at  the  great  parade  that  was  made 
about  an  infant,  as  Isaac  then  was. 

14.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  good  reason  for  Abra- 
ham's sending  away  Hagar,  alone,  and  seemingly  so  ill-pro- 
vided for  a  journey  of  any  length  ;  for,  as  she  was  from 
Egypt,  she  probably  intended  to  go  thither.  And  yet  the 
affection  that  Abraham  evidently  had  for  Ishmael,  must 
have  led  him  to  do  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  occasion.  Perhaps  Hagar,  thinking  herself  and  her 
son  to  have  been  ill  used,  might  have  refused  any  particular 
favour.  As  Abraham  afterwards  sent  away  all  his  sons  by 
Keturah  with  presents,  he,  no  doubt,  did  the  same  for  Ish- 
mael, though  not  at  that  time. 

*  In  loc.     See  Note  and  Crit.  Rem.  pp.  101 — 103. 

t  See  another  explanation,  jLe  Certe,  pp.  335— -337;  Essai/,  1727,  l)p    1.!>1— I^^. 
VOL.  XI.  G 
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16.  This  is  a  very  affecting  incident.  A  youth  of  the 
age  of  Ishmael  must  have  suffered  niuch  before  he  could 
have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  that  is  here  described, 
and  the  mother,  no  doubt,  still  more.  She  must  have  for- 
gotten, or  have  distrusted,  the  Divine  promise  made  to  her 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  this  son  of  hers  would  be  the 
father  of  a  great  nation. 

21.  This  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  the  more 
southern  parts  being  already  occupied  by  tiic  posterity  of 
Joktan.  As  there  were  Arabs  called  Ha^Yirens,  it  has  been 
thought  that  Hagar  married  again,  and  that  her  posterity  by 
this  husband  were  called  after  her  name.  Ishmael  had  pro- 
bably some  correspondence  with,  if  not  a  dependence  upon, 
his  father  Abraham,  since  he  attended  his  funeral  together 
with  Isaac.  For  we  read  (Gen.  xxv.  9)  that  hi$  sons  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  buried  him. 

27.  These  sheep,  at  least  some  of  them,  were  probably 
intended  for  sacrifice  on  this  occasion. 

3\.  Beersheba  may  signify  either  the  well  of  the  oath^  or 
the  well  of  seven,  so  that  the  name  might  be  an  evidence  of 
both  these  circumstances,  seven  Iambs  having  been  given  as 
a  memorial  of  his  right  to  the  well.  The  Philistines  were 
not  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaanites  that  were  devoted  to 
destruction.  Accordingly  they  remained  in  the  country, 
and  were  a  long  time  independent  of  the  Israelites,  though 
they  were  eventually  conquered  by  them. 

33.  Groves,  as  well  as  elevated  situations,  were  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  rites  ;  the  former  probably  on 
account  of  the  solemnity  with  which,  being  dark,  they 
naturally  inspired  the  mind,  and  the  latter  as  being  supposed 
to  be  nearer  to  heaven,  the  habitation  of  God;  but  when 
they  were  abused  for  the  purposes  of  idolatrous  worship, 
the}'  were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites, 

In  the  marginal  rendering  it  is  a  tree.,  and  Dr.  Gcddcs 
supposes  it  to  have  been  a  tamarisk,  the  word  in  Arabic 
having  that  signification.* 

XAII.  1.  Abraham  seems  to  have  left  the  territories  of 
Abimelech,  though  Beersheba  was  not  far  from  them. 

2.  A  greater  trial  of  faith  and  obedience  can  hardly  be 
imagined  than  that  which  is  here  proposed  to  Abraham; 
especiall}^  as  from  this  very  son  he  had  the  promise  of  a  great 
nation  to  be  descended  from  him.  He  must  have  supposed, 
as  the  apostle  says   [Heh.  xi.   19),   that   after  he  had  been 

*  See  Crit.  Rem,  p.  103. 
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sacrificed,  God  would  raise  him  to  life  again.  He  could 
not,  liovvever,  have  had  any  doubt  of  the  order  having  come 
from  God,  before  he  would  have  complied  with  it.  Ishmael 
being  sent  off,  Isaac  was  in  a  manner  his  only  son,  and  now 
grown  to  man's  estate,  since  he  was  able  to  carry  the  wood 
tor  the  sacrifice. 

Moriah  was  the  hill  on  which  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was 
afterwards  built,  but  must  at  this  time  have  been  uninha- 
bited. It  appears  to  have  been  distant  from  Beersheba,  a 
journey  of  three  days,  and  in  this  interval  the  mind  of  Abra- 
ham must  have  suffered  exceedingly.  On  this  account, 
the  trial  of  his  obedience  was  much  greater  than  if  he  had 
executed  the  order  that  had  been  given  him,  immediately. 

6.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  carried  with  them 
wood  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  sacrifice,  but  they 
might  have  enough  to  light  the  fire. 

7.  This  is  a  peculiarly  affecting  circumstance.  But  it 
was  wise  and  kind  in  Abraham  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
what  he  intended,  from  his  son,  as  likewise  he  no  doubt  had 
done  from  the  mother,  till  the  discovery  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

9.  The  binding  of  Isaac  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
he  made  any  resistance,  though  it  is  certainly  favourable  to 
this  supposition  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  considering  his 
tender  age.  This  must  have  been  a  most  affecting  circum- 
stance to  the  father. 

10.  The  faith  and  obedience  of  Abraham  were  tried  to  the 
uttermost;  his  determination  to  obey  the  harsh  command 
being  now  complete,  as  nothing  but  a  counter  order  from  the 
Divine  Being  prevented  the  immediate  execution. 

1 1.  The  speaker  on  this  occasion,  as  on  a  former,  appears 
to  have  been  the  Divine  Being  himself,  but  whether  there 
was  any  visible  appearance  at  this  time  is  not  said. 

12.  There  was  no  countenance  given  to  the  practice  of 
human  sacrifices,  in  this  transaction.  It  was  rather  calcu- 
lated to  shew  that,  though  the  Divine  Being  had  a  right  to 
command  them,  he  would  not  accept  them. 

21.  Mention  is  made  of  three  persons  of  this  name,  one 
the  son  of  Aram  (Chap.  x.  23),  and  another  in  the  posterity 
of  Esau  (xxxvi.  28).  It  is  thought  probable  that  Job  was 
descended  from  this  Uz,  and  that  they  were  his  posterity 
that  Ptolemy  calls  AusitcB  in  Arabia  Deseria,  near  Chaldea. 
From  Buz,  Elihu  in  Job  was  probably  descended  (Chap. 
xxxii.  2).  It  could  not  be  from  thfs  Aram,  but  from 
another,  the  son  of  Shem,  that  the  Syrians  were  descended. 

G  2 
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22.  From  Chesed,  the  Chaldeans,  called  in  the  Scriptures 
Chasdim,  are  thought  by  some  to  have  derived  their  name, 
though  there  must  have  been  some  other  people  settled  in 
these  parts  before  that  time  ;  since  Abraham  had  lived 
there. 

94.  From  this  Maachah  it  is  supposed  that  the  city  of 
Maachah^  ox  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  situated,  as  it  is  thought. 
between  the  two  Lebanons,  might  receive  its  name. 

XX III.  1.  As  Sarah  was  ninety  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  she  must  have  lived  till  he  w^as  thirty-five  years  old. 

9.  Arba  WAS  a  person  of  great  note  among  the  Anakims, 
as  we  learn  from  Joshua  xw.  \5.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  he  built  this  city.  It  does  not  appear  when  Abraham 
left  Beersheba  to  come  to  this  place.  It  was  a  very  ancient 
city,  as  appears  from  Numh.  xiii.  25. 

3.  From  this  transaction  it  appears,  that  in  those  times  of 
great  simplicity  there  was  no  want  of  real  politeness.  It  is 
equally  conspicuous  on  the  part  of  Abraham  and  of  Ephron 
the  Hittite. 

10.  This  was  transacted  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  all 
public  business  was  done,  and  Ephron  was  probably  a  chief 
man  who  sat  there  as  judge.  Dr.  Geddes  renders  the 
passage,  Ephron,  who  was  then  sitting  atnong  the  Hittites. 

\5.  This  amounts  to  about  fifty  pounds  English  money. 
a  sum  which  he  seems  to  say  was  of  little  consequence  to 
either  of  them, 

16.  In  early  times  money  passed  by  weignt,  as  it  still  does 
in  China.  Afterwards  it  was  coined,  and  stamped,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  constant  weiofhing-. 

XXIV.  1.  Abraham  was  now  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  old  ;  for  he  was  one  hundred  when  Isaac  was  born, 
and  Isaac  was  forty  when  he  was  married. 

2.  This  putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh,  tliough  to  us  a 
very  indelicate  thing,"^  was  practised  (as  is  shewn  by  Mar- 
tin the  Benedictine)  by  various  nations  in  early  times, 
when  very  solemn  promises,  or  oaths,  were  taken.  On  what 
idea  this  was  done,  is  not  known. 

3.  It  is  probable,  from  this  circumstance  of  Abraham's 
unwillingness  to  have  his  son  married  into  any  family  of  the 
Canaanites,"!*  that  they  w^ere  by  this  time  infected  with 
idolatry,  as  well  as  the  country  that  he  had  left. 

4.  Though  it  appears  that  some  superstitions  were  intro- 

♦   See  Class.  Journ.  No.  IV.  pp.  888,  S89- 

t  "  If  Isaac  was  now  forty  years  olc),  it  is  wonderful  this  direction  was  not  ifiveu 
to  liim,  himself;  and  it  is  probable  it  was  given  to  himself  also,"     Wall,  I.  p.  24. 
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duced  into  the  families  of  Nahor,  who  had  followed  his 
brother  as  far  as  Haran,  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  one  true  God. 

12.  The  piety,  as  well  as  the  fidelity,  of  this  servant  of 
Abraham,  is  very  conspicuous  and  pleasing. 

15.  We  see  here  the  simplicity  of  these  ancient  times, 
when  the  daughters  of  opulent  families  did  not  scruple  to  do 
very  mean  and  laborious  offices. 

20.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  neither  this  servant  of 
Abraham,  nor  any  of  the  inferior  servants  who  were  with 
him,  asisted  in  drawing  the  water,  as,  no  doubt,  they  had 
with  them  vessels,  and  other  implements,  for  such  purposes, 
the  occasion  of  their  long  journey  requiring  them.  They 
could  not  all  of  them  have  been  overcome  with  fatigue. 

22.  The  whole  of  the  present,  it  is  supposed,  might 
amount  to  twenty  pounds  English  money.* 

33.  It  was  usual  in  ancient  times  not  to  ask  a  stranger  any 
thing  concerning  his  business  till  he  had  been  refreshed,  and 
sometimes  till  after  he  had  made  some  stay;  but  the  ser- 
vant of  Abraham  declined  this  civility,  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
diting the  business  on  which  he  was  sent. 

60.  Laban  seems  to  have  had  the  greatest  authority  in 
the  family,  though  his  father  was  living.  Perhaps  he  was 
superannuated.  On  this  occasion,  however,  though  not 
before,  Bethuel  is  introduced,  his  consent  being  probably 
necessary  to  the  transaction. 

56.  It  was  the  custom  for  a  considerable  time  to  elapse 
between  the  espousal  and  the  consummation  of  a  marriage. 

67'  They  did  not  consult  Rebecca  about  the  marriage, 
having  the  power  of  disposing  of  her,  but  only  about  the  time 
of  its  taking  place. 

62.  This  well  is  mentioned  Chap.  xvi.  14;  so  that  after 
the  death  of  Sarah,  Abraham  had  returned  to  Beersheba. 

65.  It  was  always  the  custom  for  the  bride  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  bridegroom  with  a  veil  on. 

67'  In  the  ancient  houses,  and  tents  also,  the  apartments 
for  the  women  were  different  from  those  of  the  men,  and 
more  retired. 

XXV.  1,  Sarah  being  dead,  and  Isaac  married,  Abra- 
ham, who  lived  thirty-five  years  after  this,  miyb'  wHiit  a 
female  companion  and  assistant,  and  therefore  took  another 
wife,  probably  one  of  his  female  slaves,  such  as  Hno-ar  had 
been:  and  considering  how  late  in  life,  even  at  tins  day, 
some  men  have  children,   there  is  no  good  objection  to  the 

*  Wall,  I.  p.  24.     See  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  367. 
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truth  of  the  history  on  that  account.  But  it  is  probable  that 
Abraham  had  taken  Keturah  in  the  life-time  of  Sarah,  as  he 
had  done  with  respect  to  Hagar.  This  verse  may  be  ren- 
dered, he  had  taken  another  wife* 

2.  All  these  sons  of  Keturah  were  settled  somewhere  in 
Arabia,  to  the  cast  of  Palestine.  From  Zimram  might  be 
descended  the  people  called  Zatnareni,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  Homerites,  another  tribe  of 
Arabs,  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Jokshan.  They  cir- 
cumcised on  the  eighth  day,  whereas  other  Arabs  did  it 
in  the  thirteenth  year.  From  Aledan,  a  district,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Arabia  Fclix\  called  Madiana,  might  have 
its  name  ;  and  from  Midian  may  have  come  the  Midianites 
in  Arabia  Petraa.  Of  Ishbak  nothing  probable  is  even 
conjectured.  A  town  called  •S'wa^a,  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
which  is  next  to  Egypt,  might  be  so  called  from  Shuah. 

3.  From  this  Sheba  it  is  supposed  that  those  Sabians  who 
bordered  upon  Syria,  not  far  from  the  country  of  Job,  and 
who  are  said  to  have  plundered  him,  were  descended.  Be- 
sides Dedan,  which  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  name  from 
Dedan  the  son  of  Rhegma,  Gen.  x.  7,  there  was  a  Dedan  in 
Idumea,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  xxv,  23,  xlix.  8,  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  Dedanim,  Isa.  xxi.  13,  which  might 
have  been  founded  by  this  Dedan. 

4.  Midian  and  Ephah  are  mentioned  together,  Isa.  Ix.  6, 
and  mention  is  made  of  a  Midian  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  to 
which  was  Ephah,  the  same  perhaps  that  is  called  Hippos 
by  Ptolem3^  A  city  called  Aphar  and  Tipharon,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Homerites,  may  have  had  its  name  from  this 
Ephah.  From  this  Hanoch,  a  town  called  Cane,  and  the 
district  called  Cananria,  in  Arabia  Felix,  may  have  had 
their  names.  There  was  a  district  in  Arabia  called  Decadce, 
over  against  Canauna,  which  may  have  been  settled  by  this 
Abidah.  From  Eldaah  might  p(Mhaps  have  come  the  name 
of  a  town  called  Elana  in  the  Arabic  gulph,  from  which  it 
was  called  Sinus  Elanitis,  and  the  people  near  it  Elanitce. 
Of  the  other  sons  of  Abraham  mentioned  in  the  second 
verse,  nothing  is  known. 

5.  Abraham  reserved  the  greatest  part  of  his  wealth  for 
Isaac,  whose  mother  was  of  a  condition  superior  to  that  of 
his  other  wives,  called  concubines.  To  all  his  other  chil- 
dren, he,  no  doubt,  gave  what  was  sufficient  for  their  decent 
establishment. 

*  "  Had  added  to  his  other  wives,  and  had  taken  a  \%ife  who^e  name  was  Ke- 
turah."    Theol.  Repos.  III.  p.  246. 
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7.  At  the  time  of  Abraham's  death,  Esau  and  Jacob  were 
about  fifteen  years  old.  For  Isaac  was  sixty  when  they 
were  born,  and  seventy-five  when  his  father  died. 

8.  By  being  gathered  to  his  people,  is  probably  to  be 
understood  that  he  died  as  his  ancestors  had  done  before 
him,  and  was  gone  to  the  same  place,  the  state  of  the  dead* 
whatever  that  was.* 

9.  Though  Ishmael  lived  at  some  distance,  it  is  probable 
from  this  circumstance  that  he  lived  in  good  correspondence 
with  Isaac,  and  retained  a  becoming  respect  for  their  com- 
mon father. 

1 1.  This  was  the  place  in  which  he  resided  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage. 

12.  We  see  here  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  God 
respecting  Ishmael,  that  twelve  princes  should  descend  from 
him  ;  hj princes  h^'m^  probably  meant  the  heads  of  so  many 
different  tribes. 

15.  From  Nebajoth  the  whole  of  Arabia  Pe^r«a  obtained 
the  name  of  Nabathea  or  Nabathis,  and  the  inhabitants  that 
oi Nabathai.  The  posterity  of  Kedar  were  called  Kedareni. 
They  lived  in  tents.  Thus  David  complained  that  he 
long  dwelled  in  the  tents  of  Kedar ^  when  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  his  country  and  take  refuge  among  them. 

14.  Dumah  appears  from  Isa.  xxi.  11,  to  have  been  settled 
near  Idumea. 

\5.  Some  think  the  Athritce  in  Arabia  Felix  to  have  been 
descended  from  Hadar,  that  Jetur  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Iturcei  in  Coele  Syria, and  Kedemah  to  be  the  Kedar  mentioned 
Jer.  xlix.  28.  But  these  are  slight  probabilities  :  and  of  the 
other  sons  of  Ishmael  wc  find  no  traces,  which,  considering 
the  distance  of  the  time,  and  the  little  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Arabia,  is  not  extraordinary,  Tema  is 
Tehama,  which  signifies  sea-coast,  or  that  part  of  southern 
Arabia  which  borders  on  the  Red  Sea.j* 

16.  Though  many  of  the  Arabs  lived  in  tents,  from  which 
they  had  the  appellation  of  Scenitce,  others  built  towns,  and 
even  fortified  castles. 

18.  Shur  bordered  upon  Egypt,  and  Havilah  was  next  to 
the  Amalekites,  on  the  way  from  Egypt  to  Assyria.  The 
former  is  sometimes  called  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  of  ?aran, 
and  of  Kedar.  The  Ishmaelites  had  the  sons  of  Iveturah 
to  the  East  of  them,   and  the  descendants  of  Isaac  to  the 


•  See  Warbuiton,  and  Le  Clerc  in  Expos.  Pent.  p.  IIP. 
t  Bruce  s  Travels,  I.  p.  302.     (P.) 
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West;  and  in  that  situation   continued  to  be  a  respectable 
people. 

20.  Bethuel  and  Laban  are  called  Syrians  from  their  living 
in  Padan-aram,  and  Jacob  is  also  so  called,  [Deut.  xxvi.  5,) 
from  his  having  resided  some  time  in  that  place.  Padan- 
aram  is  by  Hosea  called  Sedo  Aram,  both  which  names 
intimate  that  it  \Vas  a  fruitful,  and  well-cultivated  country  ; 
whereas  the  part  of  Mesopotamia  next  to  Babylon  was  stony 
and  barren. 

22.  Perhaps  she  was  apprehensive  that  she  could  not  be 
safely  delivered,  and  therefore  that  it  was  to  little  purpose 
that  she  had  conceived.*  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  there 
was  some  established  mode  of  consulting  the  divine  oracle 
before  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle.  For,  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  means  something  more  than  praying.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  conjecture  how,  or  where,  this  was  done. 

23.  This  is  a  concise,  but  a  very  clear  prediction, f  and 
was  remarkably  verified  ;  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  the  younger 
son,  becoming  far  more  considerable  than  that  of  Esau  the 
elder,  and  finally  conquering  them.  But  this  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who  had  recorded  the  prediction. 

25.  It  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  history,  that  Esau 
was  covered  with  close  hair  like  a  goat;  for,  in  order  to 
make  Jacob  pass  for  him,  his  mother  put  goats'  skins  on 
his  neck  and  hands.  Had  he  had  a  wife  like  himself,  there 
might  have  been  a  race  of  hairy  men,  as  well  as  of  blacks  ; 
and  yet  all  descended  from  one  stock.  How  the  name 
of  Esau  refers  to  this  circumstance  does  not  clearly  appear. 

26.  Jacob  signifies  a  supplanter.'^  It  is  observable  that 
the  faith  and  patience  of  Isaac  were  sufficiently  exercised  in 
the  long  barrenness  of  his  wife,  as  was  that  of  Abraham. 

30.  'ihe  red  pottage  that  Jacob  gave  to  Esau  was  pro- 
bably of  lentils,  which,  when  boiled,  is  of  the  colour  of 
chocolat(\§ 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  Jacob  should  not,  without 
any  prospect  of  recompence,  have  relieved  his  brother,  when 
he  was  near  dying  with  hunger.  This  seems  to  have  been 
as  blameworthy  as  the  contempt  that  Esau  expressed  for  his 
birth-right  in  these  circumstances.     Had  this   history  been 

•  See  Vulgate  in  Wull,  T.  p.  2,5. 

t  "Isaac  seems  never  to  have  known  of  this  answer  of  Cod:  for  he  me;int 
always,  till  at  last,   that  the  younger  should    serve  the   elder.     Chap,  xxvii.  0." 

1  "  From  Hekeb,  the  heel."    Expos.  Pent.  p.  1 19. 

§  "  In  the  Hebrew  only  with  that  red,  that  same  red,  where  the  repetition  paintt 
his  extreme  faintness,  and  the  impatience  of  his  appetite."    Ibid-  p.  120. 
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an  invention  of  any  descendant  from  Jacob,  nothing  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  found  in  it.  Indeed,  no  narrative, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  more  characters  of  truth,  than  the 
whole  history  of  these  patriarchs.  They  had  the  faults  of 
other  men,  and  nothing  of  that  kind  is  concealed  or  dis- 
guised. 

XXVI.  I.  This  Abimelech  could  not  well  be  the  same 
with  the  king  of  Gerar  of  the  same  name,  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  a  hundred  years  having  elapsed  between  the  two 
events.  A  king  of  this  country  is  called  Abimelech,  in 
David's  time.  In  the  history  he  is  called  Achish  (Sam, 
xxi.  10),  but  in  the  34th  Psalm  [title]  he  is  called  Abi- 
melech.* 

6.  Nothing  is  promised  to  Isaac  on  account  of  his  own 
merit.  Indeed,  no  particular  act  of  obedience  is  recorded 
of  him.  He  worshipped  the  God  of  his  father,  but  in  this, 
after  knowing  the  history  of  his  father,  there  was  no  great 
merit ;  and  we  shall  see  that  he  followed  his  father  in  one  of 
his  faults. 

7.  She  was  a  near  relation,  and  such  as  are  called  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  language  of  Scripture.  But  he  concealed 
the  truth,  in  not  saying  that  she  was  his  wife. 

12.  Perhaps,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  this  corn  was 
sown,  such  an  increase  was  extraordinary,  though  it  is  not 
so  in  general, f  especially  in  some  kinds  of  grain.  What  this 
was  is  not  said. 

26.  Phicol  is  the  same  name  that  occurs  Chap.  xxi.  22, 
but  it  could  not  be  the  same  person.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  title, 
or  the  name  of  an  office. 

3.5.  What  was  the  particular  cause  of  grief  to  the  parents 
of  Esau  is  not  said.  J  But  for  the  same  reason  that  Abraham 
would  not  take  a  wife  for  his  son,  of  the  women  of  the 
country,  Esau  ought  not  to  have  done  it ;  as  it  is  probable 
it  was  without  the  consent,  and  perhaps  against  the  express 
prohibition,  of  his  father. 

XXVII.  1.  He  was  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years  old. 

4.  A  blind  old  man,  having  but  few  enjoyments,  may  be 
excused  for  his  attachment  to  those  that  remain  to  him. 
But  his  eating  this  food,  whatever  it  was,  could  have  no 
natural  connexion  with  the  blessing  he  had  to  deli  ver.§     He 

♦  **  The  common  appellation  of  the  kin^s  of  Palestine."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  120. 
t  "  Particularly  in  Syria,  as  Varro  testifies."      Ibid.  p.  122. 
t  Le  Clerc  supposes  "  diversity  of  manners  and  national  prejudices."     Ibid. 
p.  123. 
§  See  Poole  and  Buxtorf,  and  Le  Clerc's  opinion.    Ibid. 
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knew  the  magnificent  promises  of  God  to  his  father,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  entailed  on  his  posterity;  but  perhaps  not 
liaving  heard  of  the  answer  of  God  to  Rebecca,*  or  not  suf- 
ficiently attending  to  it,  he  might  think  that  it  depended  on 
himself  to  transfer  it  to  which  of  his  sons  he  chose. 

8.  The  conduct  of  Rebecca,  whose  favourite,  Jacob  was, 
was  very  natural.  She  thought  that  the  blessing  being  once 
delivered  could  not  be  recalled,  and  the  Divine  Being,  in 
whose  counsels  it  was  that  Jacob  should  have  the  pre- 
eminence, suffered  them  to  proceed  as  they  had  projected. 
But  had  nothing  of  this  kind  been  done,  provision  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  made  to  secure  this  blessing  to  Jacob  in 
some  other  way. 

9.  The  taste  of  meat  is  easily  disguised  by  sauces,  and 
experience  only  can  shew  how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish 
different  kinds  of  meat  by  the  taste  only,  without  the  aid  of 
some  other  sense. 

\5.  Esau  being  quite  hairy,  like  a  goat,  had  probably  some 
peculiar  smell,  which  his  clothes  would  retain. 

18.  He,  no  doubt,  suspected  him  from  the  voice  of  Esau 
not  being  well  imitated. 

29.  The  principal  part  of  the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham, 
was  a  deq^ree  of  happiness  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation,  which  implied  a  degree  of  superiority  to  every  other. 
But  proper  dominion  over  other  nations  was  not  distinctly 
mentioned  before.  This  is  now  given  to  the  posterity  of 
Jacob  over  that  of  Esau. 

53.  Well  knowing  that  he  had  spoken  by  a  divine  im- 
pulse, and  that  the  blessing  could  not  be  recalled,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  so  much  affected  on  finding  that  it  was 
given  contrary  to  his  intention. 

39.  The  Edomites,  descended  from  Esau,  inhabited  a 
mountainous  and  not  very  fruitful  country,  far  inferior  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  As,  therefore,  the  words  in  the  origi- 
nal will  bear  this  sense,  it  is  preferable  to  a  different  one, 
though  that  might  be  defended.  Dr.  Geddes,  after  Castalio 
and  others,  renders  the  passage,  Lo  /  remote  from  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  the  dew  of  the  heavens  from  above,  must  thy 
residence  he:  on  thij  desert  thou  shalt  live.'\ 

40.  The  Edomites  differed  not  much  from  the  Arabs, 
who  lived  in  a  great  measure  by  plunder.  They  were  con- 
quered by  David,  but  they  recovered  their  independence  in 

*  i^ee  supra,  on  Ch.  xxv.  28,  p.  88,  ^iote  t- 

t  /"  /or.  and  Note.     Crit.  Rem.    p.  110.     See  a  similar  rendering  and  explana.- 
tion,  Expos.  Pent,  p,  126. 
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the  reign  of  Joram,  (2  Kings  viii.  20,  22  ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  8, 
&c.).  But  this  was  only  for  a  time,  as  they  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  the  Maccabees,  and  incorporated  wqth  the  Jewish 
nation.* 

45.  She  might  know  the  temper  of  Esau  to  be  generous 
and  placable,  as  it  proved  to  be,  and  would  naturally  con- 
clude, that  if  Jacob  was  murdered,  his  death  would  be  re- 
venged by  some  person  who  might  think  himself  injured  by 
it,  though  he  had  no  other  brother.  Or  it  might  be  thought 
necessary  that  the  father  himself  should  order  such  an  exe- 
cution of  a  divine  law,  though  made  against  his  will. 

46.  This  was  a  good  reason,  but  not  the  true  one,  lor  the 
proposal  she  had  to  make. 

XXVIII.  I.  Isaac  must  have  been  well  satisfied  that 
vfacob  was  the  real  object  of  the  blessing  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced, or  he  would  not  have  repeated  it,  especially  after 
the  indignation  that  he  must  have  felt,  for  the  deception  that 
had  been  put  upon  him. 

9.  There  could  not  have  been  any  thing  offensive  to  Isaac 
in  the  family  of  Ishmael,  with  whom  it  is  probable  that  he 
lived  on  good  terms.  At  this  time  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
free  from  idolatry,  at  least  as  much  so  as  the  family  at  Padan- 
aram.  Indeed,  the  Arabs  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  given 
into  the  horrid  idolatries  of  the  Canaanites,  and  some  other 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Together  with  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  they  retained  some  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  Job  was  probably  living  at  this  time,  and 
he  was  no  idolater,  nor  were  anv  of  his  three  friends,  or 
Elihu. 

10.  Jacob  seems  to  have  travelled  quite  alone,  without 
servants  or  treasure  of  any  kind.  This  he  might  do  to  con- 
ceal his  flight  from  Esau. 

12.  This  emblematical  vision  intimated  that  there  is  a 
constant  intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  affairs  of  men  are  not  overlooked  by  the  Su- 
preme Being ;  who,  by  some  symbol  of  his  presence,  was 
represented  at  the  top  of  this  ladder,  or,  as  Dr.  Geddes  renders 
it,  near  to  it. 

13.  This  is  the  first  time  of  God's  appearing  to  Jacob. f 
Having,  no  doubt,  been  informed  of  similar  appearances  to 
his  father  and  grandfather,  and  knowing  that  he  was  the  heir 

*  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B,  xiii.  Cli.  xvii.  ;  War,  B.  iv.  Ch.  vi.  ;  Shuckford,  B.  vii. 
Ed.  3,  1743,  II.  p.  143  ;   Prideaux,  Pt.  i.  B.  i.  Ed.  2,  1749,  I.  p.  10. 

t  "  Some  more  exalted  angel,  says  Grotius,  representing  the  Deity,  who  is 
himself  absolutely  invisible.    Deut,  iv.  12  j    Johi  i.  18."    Expos.  Pent.  p.  128. 
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of  the  promises  made  to  them,  there  would  not  appear  any 
thing  very  extraordinary  in  this. 

16.  He  seems  to  have  apprehended  that  God  was  at  other 
times  peculiarly  present  in  this  place,  more  than  in  any 
other. 

18.  On  what  idea  the  practice  of  anointing  things  pecu- 
liarly devoted,  or  consecrated,  to  God,  was  founded,  does 
not  appear;  but  this  was  not  probably  the  first  instance  of 
it.  It  was  much  practised  by  the  Heathens.  With  them 
any  large  and  smooth  stone  was  regarded  with  particular 
veneration  ;  and  many  of  them,  though  lying  in  the  high- 
way, were  anointed  by  travellers  ;  as  we  learn  from  Arno- 
bius,  who  confesses  it  with  respect  to  himself.  Jacob  seems 
to  have  erected  this  pillar  as  a  memorial  of  his  vision,  and  it 
was  naturally  much  venerated  by  his  posterity.  It  was  in 
after-times  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,*  afid  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  city  by  the  Romans,  the  Jews  are  said  to  have 
made  lamentations  over  it. 

19.  It  is  possible  that  from  this  term  the  Heathens  might, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  derive  \\\e\x B<Btilia,  which  signifies 
such  consecrated  rude  stones  as  that  of  Jacob  probably  was 
at  Bethel. j*  The  practice  of  erecting  such  stones  having 
been  abused  to  the  purpose  of  superstition,  it  was  afterwards 
expressly  forbidden  in  the  laws  of  Moses.  [Levit,  xxvi.  1  ; 
Dent.  xii.  3,  xvi,  !^2,)  The  word  Luz  signifies  ?in  almond 
tree^  and  such  might  abound  in  that  place. 

20.  21.  If — I  return  in  •'safety — arid  thou,  the  Lord,  be  a 
God  to  me.% 

22.  On  this  occasion,  Jacob  devoted  himself  and  his 
substance  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  service  of  God,  in 
opposition,  no  doubt,  to  the  false  gods  that  were  then 
worshipped  by  others.  To  what  use  these  tithes  of  his 
substance  were  to  be  applied,  does  not  appear ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  intended  to  lay  an  obligation  on  his  posterity 
to  reserve  a  tenth  of  the  iVuits  of  their  labour  for  some  reli- 
gious use. 

XXIX.  2.  I'hrcc  shepherds  were  Iyin<^  by  eV.§  In  Arabia 
the  inhabitants  cover  their  w^ells,  lest  the  sand,  being  raised 
and  carried  about  by  the  wind,  should  fill  them  up. 

3.   Thither  uere  all  the  shepherds  gathered.  || 

*  See  Vnssius  {De  Idol.  L.  vi.  C.  38;  in  Expos.  Pent.  p.  129. 
t   See  Yonvy  "  On  Idolatrous  Corruptions,"  1731,  I.  pp.  121,  125,  282;   II.  p.  77^ 
Expos.  Pent.  p.  129. 

X  Geddes.    (P.)     In  he.   !see  Note,  and  Vrit,  Rem.  p.  111. 
k  CoHJ.     {P.)  II  Sam.     (P.) 
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6.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Nahor. 

8.  Until  all  the  shepherds  be  gathered  together  * 

9.  It  is  observable  that  young  women  of  the  best  families 
that  we  read  of  in  these  primitive  times,  as  Rebecca,  Rachel, 
and  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  did  themselves  tend  sheep,  and 
performed  very  laborious  offices  in  watering  them,  &c. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  slaves  or  servants  in  those  families  ; 
but  bodily  labour  was  not  thought  disreputable  to  either 
sex. 

18.  It  is  evident  that  Jacob  had  no  mone}^  to  give  for  a 
wife,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  times;  and  seven  years' 
service  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  to  give,  especially  by 
a  relation. 

23.  Brides  were  brought  with  veils,  and  without  light,  to 
the  bedchamber;  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  impose  upon 
Jacob  in  this  manner,  when  he  had  no  suspicion  of  any  such 
thing. 

24.  Chardin  says,  that  in  the  East  none  but  those  who 
are  very  poor  marry  their  daughters  without  giving  them  a 
female  slave  for  a  handmaid. 

^6.  Mr.  Halhed  says,  that  with  the  Hindoos  "  it  is  crimi- 
nal for  a  man  to  give  his  younger  daughter  in  marriage  before 
the  elder,  or  for  a  younger  son  to  marry  while  his  elder 
brother  remains  unmarried."  f 

27'  After  another  week  of  festivity  he  was  married  to 
Rachel,  and  served  for  her  seven  years  from  that  time. 

32.   Reuben  signifies  Behold  a  son.% 

XXX.  2.  The  feelings,  here  strongly  expressed,  of  both 
Rachel  and  Jacob,  are  natural.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
been  more  desirable,  in  those  times,  than  to  have  children; 
and  to  be  barren  was  a  subject  of  great  reproach.  But  the 
envy  and  vexation  of  Rachel  knew  no  bounds,  and  Jacob 
perceiving  it,  notwithstanding  his  great  love  for  her,  justly 
reproves  her  for  it. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  having  children  by 
means  of  a  servant,  or  slave,  could  take  away  the  reproacli 
of  barrenness  in  the  mistress.  But  the  children,  as  well 
as  the  mother,  being  at  her  disposal,  satisfied  her  in  some 
measure. § 

*  Sam.  (P.)  "  Because  the  well  was  common  to  all  tlie  town  at  a  particular 
hour."     Pyle  in  Expos.  Ppnt.  p.  130. 

+   Preface  to  "  A  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,"  p.  Ixx.     (P.) 

X  "  The  name  imports  *  a  son  given  by  divine  regard.'  "    Expos.  Pent.  p.  1S2. 

§  "  The  Hehreiv  is  literally  '  that  1  may  be  builded  by  her.'  "  Pilkinfjton,  p.  19p. 
See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  13  3. 
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6.  The  giving  names  to  children  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  the  prerogative  of  the  mother.  Dan  signifies  to 
judge. 

11.  This  is  often  expounded  to  signify  Good  fortune 
comes;  but  the  more  probable  signification  is  a  troop,  or  a 
great  number,  comes.* 

14.  What  this  plant  was  is  not  certainly  known. f  By 
some  it  is  said  that  it  was  imagined  to  favour  conception, 
and  that  for  that  reason  it  was  coveted  by  Rachel. 

16.  Great  injustice  was  certainly  done  to  Leah,  and  for 
this  no  reason  whatever  is  given,  but  Jacob's  greater  love  for 
Rachel. 

18.  She  makes  a  merit  of  giving  her  servant  to  her 
husband,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  what  the  merit  consisted. 
Her  only  object  was  to  have  more  children  that  she  could 
call  hers,  though  they  were,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time  her 
husband's  too. 

21.  Dinah  signifies  judgment,  as  if  it  was  intended  to 
denote  that  she  had  now  got  the  better  of  her  sister,  God 
having  done  her  justice. 

24.  This  may  signify  either  to  take  away,  viz.  her  reproach 
or  addition,  in  expectation  of  having  more  children. :|: 

25.  He  had  now  lived  with  Laban  fourteen  years,  and 
this  having  been  their  original  agreement  for  his  two  daugh- 
ters, he  desired  to  be  dismissed. 

32.  The  word  rendered  broum,  is  in  the  Syrian,  black 
mixed  idth  lohite.  It  is  not  known  that  any  sheep  are 
brown.  § 

S3.  This  proposal  of  Jacob  shews  his  great  distrust  of 
Laban,  and  a  desire  to  remove  all  possibility  of  any  future 
misunderstanding ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  implies  his  con- 
fidence in  the  favour  of  God,  on  which  would  depend  the 
amount  of  his  recompence. 

37-  The  word  rendered  chesnut,  Dr.  Geddes  renders  the 
pla7ie  tree.  The  hazel  is  thought  to  be  the  almond  tree.  [[ 
By  the  word  in  the  original,  the  Arabs  always  mean  the 
almond. 

*  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  277  ;    Wall,  I.  p.  27 ;   Expos.  Pent.  p.  135. 

t  See  the  opinions  quoted,  Expos,  Pent.  pp.  133,  134  j  Le  Cene,  pp.  201— '203; 
£'5*rty,  1727,  pp.  277— 279- 

t  "  Usher  proves  tliat  Jacob  was  91  years  old  when  Joseph  was  born.  Por  in 
Exod.  it  appears  that  Jacob,  when  lie  came  before  Pharaoh,  was  ISO,  and  Joseph 
39."     WaU,  I.  p.  27. 

^  Geddes.  (P.)  Note.  Crit.  Rem.  p.  113  ;  Wall,],  p.  27  ;  Shxichford,  B.  vii,  1. 
p.  146  ;   Expos.  Pent.  p.  135. 

11  i'rit.  Rem.  p.  114. 
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41.  Jacob  must  have  observed  the  power  of  imagination 
on  cattle,  to  have  done  what  he  did.  That  much  does 
depend  upon  this  in  the  human  species  is  well  known  ;  but 
of  the  extent  of  it,  and  of  the  physical  cause  of  it,  we  are 
altogether  ignorant. 

XXXI.  1.  We  have  no  other  account  of  the  sons  of 
Laban  than  this  slight  mention  of  them  ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  same  envious  and  selfish  disposition  with 
their  father. 

5.  This  is  the  second  appearance  of  God  to  Jacob. 

7.  What  all  these  changes  were,  does  not  appear,  but 
they  certainly  imply  a  reflection  on  the  equity  of  Laban,  in 
not  abiding  by  the  stipulations  he  had  made.  And  though 
he  does  not  deny  that  he  had  prospered  himself,  and  by 
means  of  Jacob,  he  envied  him  his  prosperity,  without 
considering  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  that  of  his  own 
daughters. 

11.  The  angel,  and  the  Divine  Being,  are  here,  as  on 
former  occasions,  the  same  person.* 

15.  Laban  had  done  nothing  for  his  daughters,  but  had 
taken  an  ungenerous  advantage  in  the  disposal  of  them.  He 
could  not  have  made  more  of  them  if  they  had  been  his  slaves. 

19.  Teraphhn  are  never  mentioned  but  as  images  used  for 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  purposes. f  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  family  at  Padan-aram  was  not  free  from 
idolatry.  That  teraphim  had  heads  like  those  of  men,  appears 
from  the  use  that  the  wife  of  David  made  of  one  of  them. 
These  could  not  have  been  very  large,  as  they  were  con- 
cealed in  something  on  which  she  sat. 

24.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  divine  communications  do 
not  necessarily  imply  any  favour.  God  signified  his  will  by 
Balaam. 

39.  There  was  something  unreasonable  in  this.  Had 
he  been  a  slave  without  property,  this  would  have  been 
impossible;  and  for  fourteen  years  he  had  served  without 
any  wages. 

40.  According  to  this  representation,  slaves  could  not 
have  fared  worse  than  free-men  who  served  others. 

*  See  a  note  by  Shnckford  fB.  vii.  I.  p.  149)  on  "  a  defect  of  two  or  three 
verses"  after  Ch.  xxx.  36,  which  he  would  supply  from  "  the  Samaritan  version," 
and  which  he  thinks  "  the  early  transcribers,  through  whose  hands  we  have  re- 
ceived our  present  copies  of  the  liible,  may  have  dropped." 

t  "  A  kind  ofpenates,  or  household-gods,  to  whom  they  directed  their  worship, 
as  jsymbols  of  the  divinity,  and  whom  they  consulted  as  oracles."  Expos.  Pent 
p.  138. 
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42.  Jacob,  no  doubt,  well  knew  the  unfeeling  and  covet- 
ous disposition  of  Laban,  which  would  have  led  him  to  act 
in  this  cruel  and  unjust  manner. 

43.  If  he  could  call  them  his^  because  they  were  his 
daughters',  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  detained  them  as  his 
own  property. 

45,  46.  As  Chardin  saw  large  circles  of  stones  in  Persia, 
such  as  those  at  Stonehenge,  which  are  commonly  referred 
to  the  times  of  the  Druids,  it  is  conjectured  by  some  that 
the  stone  which  was  erected  by  Jacob  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  that  the  stones  brought  by  his  brethren  (which 
were  evidently  separate  from  his)  might  be  intended  to 
complete  the  circle  round  it.  Their  being  called  a  heap. 
is  some  objection  to  this ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  a  circh 
of  stones. 

Who  could  be  meant  by  the  brethren  of  Jacob,  does  not 
appear.  They  could  not  be  his  slaves.  They  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  either  some  friends  who  had  accompanied 
him,  or  the  same  persons  that  accompanied  Laban,  common 
relations  of  both. 

47.  Jegar-sahadntha,  in  the  Syrian  language,  signifies  the 
heap  of  witness. 

49.  Mizpah  signifies  a  watch-tower. 

53.  The  God  of  their  father  is  not  in  the  Samaritan  copy, 
or  in  two  MSS.* 

XXXII.  1.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  vision 
in  the  night,  but  a  trance  (in  which  nothing  appeared  ex- 
cept to  himself)  in  the  day  time,  such  as  was  exhibited  to 
the  servant  of  Elisha,  (2  Kings  vi.  17,)  "when  the  prophet 
prayed  that  God  would  open  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the 
mountain  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire,  round  about  his 
master. 

2.  Mahanaiin  signifies  camps.'''^ 

3.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Jacob  should  have  been  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequence  of  meeting  his  brother,  whom  he 
had  so  grievously  offended.  But  perhaps,  knowing  the 
generosity  of  his  temper,  he  had  hopes  of  pacifying  him, 
especially  as  he  had  the  promise  of  God  that  no  evil  should 
befal  him. 

5.  By  this  language  Jacob  acknowledged  his  inferiority 

•  Perhaps  "interpolated  in  Hebrew  by  somebody  that  would  note  (hat  each  of 
them  sware  by  the  God  of  their  father,  i.  c  grandfather."     Wall,  I.  p.  28. 

t  LXX.  See  Wall,  1.  p.  28  ;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  141  ;  Le  Cene,  pp.  303,  304,  377, 
".7^  ;   Essay,  1727,  p.  l66. 
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to  his  brother ;  as  if  he  meant  indirectly  to  wave  his  privi- 
lege of  the  birthright,  and  his  father's  blessing. 

6.  Perhaps  nothing  hostile  was  expressed  in  the  answer 
of  Esau  ;  and  he  might  be  undetermined  what  to  do,  but  to 
have  that  force  ready  to  employ  as  he  should  see  occasion. 
It  seems  extraordinary  that  in  so  short  a  time  Esau  should 
be  master  of  such  a  force.  They  could  not  all  have  been  his 
proper  family,  or  slaves.  Other  persons  must  have  joined 
him,  and  have  been  commanded  by  him.  Having  prospered 
so, greatly,  much  more  than  his  brother,  he  would  be  the 
more  disposed  to  forget  what  was  passed  ;  being  already  well 
established  in  a  country  of  his  own,  while  Jacob  was  a 
stranfrer  in  the  land. 

10.  Considering  the  little  tmie,  only  six  years,  in  which 
Jacob  had  acquired  his  property,  the  amount  of  it  will  be 
thought  to  be  very  great. 

22.  This  little  river  is  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  runs 
into  it. 

24.  This  probably  passed  in  vision,  the  Divine  Being,  as 
on  former  occasions,  being  represented  by  an  appearance  in 
a  human  form.  Wrestling  being  a  common  and  a  liberal 
exercise,  he  was  pleased  to  signify  by  the  event  of  it  that 
Jacob  had  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  his  prayer. 

28.  Israel  sio;nifies  one  who  contends  with  God.^ 

30.  It  is  evident  that  Jacob  considered  the  person  with 
whom  he  had  been  wrestling  as  representing  the  Supreme 
Being;  and  there  cannot  be  any  more  objection  to  this  ap- 
pearance, had  it  not  been  a  vision,  than  to  that  of  the  three 
angels  to  Abraham,  one  of  whom  personated  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  who  even  ate  as  well  as  conversed  with  him. 

31.  Whether  this  was  a  vision  or  not,  it  pleased  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  give  Jacob  a  sensible  token  of  it,  by  his  thigh 
being  actually  strained,  so  as  to  occasion  his  limping,  though 
probably  it  did  not  continue  long. 

32.  There  is  no  account  of  the  Israelites  abstaining  from 
this  part  of  the  animals  on  which  they  fed,  in  the  laws  of 
Moses,  nor  is  it  mentioned  on  any  other  occasion. •]" 

XXXIII.  2.  There  was  good  policy  in  this  disposition  ; 
that  if  Esau  had  come  with  a  hostile  intention,  and  met 

*  "  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  should  be  translated  for  thou  hasl  hern  a  prevniler 
with  God;  and  with  men  than  shall  also  poiverfidli/  prevail.  This  is  tlic  tiiie  vcrhaL 
translation  of  the  Hebrew."  Shickford,  B!  vii.  I.  \^,  l6l  ;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  WH; 
Jos.Antiq.  B.  i.  Ch.  xx. 

t  See  Selden  (L.  ii.  de  Syuednis,  p.  552) j  Ezpos.  Pent.  p.  It*. 

VOL.  XI.  H 
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with  one  of  these  companies,  he  might  imagine  there  were 
no  more,  and  so  the  rest  might  escape. 

3.  Had  Esau  been  really  a  prince,  Jacob  could  not  have 
behaved  to  him  with  more  deference  and  respect. 

4.  If  Esau  was  prompted  by  his  natural  feelings  on  this 
occasion,  as  is  most  probable,  and  not  from  any  supernatural 
direction  or  impulse,  he  must  have  had  a  most  generous  mind. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  conceived  himself  to  be  greatly  inpired. 
and  yet  his  reconciliation  Avas  complete  and  lasting. 

8.  In  the  East,  presents  are  considered  not  so  much  in  the 
light  of  property  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  as 
tokens  of  respect  and  deference, 

14.  It  is  probable  that  Jacob  went  to  Mount  Seir  after  his 
arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan,*  having-  hrst  formed  an  esta- 
blishment, and  left  every  thing  in  order  under  the  conduct 
of  his  wives  and  servants  ;  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
at  that  time  not  more  tlian  twelve  years  old,  being  too  vouns^ 
to  have  such  a  charge. 

18.  The  ancient  versions  render  this,  He  arrived  safely  at 
Sheche7)i,'\  without  supposing  that  there  was  any  such  city 
as  S/ialem. 

19.  The  word  here  translated  money  signifies  iambs,  with 
the  figure  of  which  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  pieces  of 
money  were  stamped,  being  each  of  the  value  of  a  lamb.ij: 

20.  El-elohe-Israel  signifies  God,  the  God  of  Israel. 
XXXI V.  2.  From  this  Shechem,  the  city  so  called  might 

have  had  its  name.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  Shechem,  and  on  that  account  excited  a  just, 
though  most  excessive  indignation  in  her  brothers,  who  con- 
ceived all  the  family  dishonoured  by  it. 

7.  It  has  appeared,  in  the  history  of  Laban,  that  brother>- 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  disposal  of  their  sisters. 
as  if  they  were  their  guardians  jointly  with  the  fathers. 

12.  He  was  willing  to  give  more  than  was  usual, §  in 
consideration,  probably,  of  the  violence  his  son  had  been 
guilty  of. 

13.  It  is  observable,  that  the  answer  is  given  by  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  and  not  by  Jacob  himself  with  their  advice,  which 
looks  as  if  the;  power  was  at  least  as  much  in  them  ;  though 
he  might  have  refeired  it  to  them. 

18.   It  seems  extraordinary  that   they  should   so  readily 

*  Expos.  Pent.  p.  145.  t   Ihid.  p.  116.  %  I, XX.     Ser  Wall,  T.   p.  29- 

f;  "  Dntvnj  and  f/ift  seem  to  be  distiiut ;  the  dowrif  being  given  to  the  parents,  and 
the  ^(/(!  to  the  kindred."     Expos  Pent.  p.  147. 
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consent  to  this  very  harsh  proposal.  The  authority  of  She- 
cheni  must  have  been' very  great  in  the  place,  and  it  being 
probably  a  small  one,  the  inhabitants  might  think  that  their 
riches  and  power  would  receive  a  great  addition  by  the  ac- 
cession of  such  a  family  as  that  of  Jacob. 

25.  No  doubt  their  servants  must  have  assisted  in  this 
business :  for,  let  the  city  have  been  ever  so  small,  two  men 
could  not  have  slain  so  many  with  their  own  hands.  There 
must,  also,  have  been  in  the  place  slaves,  and  persons  of  a 
low  condition,  who  were  not  circumcised,  and  who  could 
have  been  able  to  make  opposition. ■'-J^ 

27.  It  seems  that  all  the  other  sons  of  Jacob,  who  had  not 
been  concerned  in  the  murder,  joined  in  the  plunder  of  the 
place. 

30.  It  is  evident  that  Jacob  highly  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  his  sons,  thinking  it,  no  doubt,  highly  wicked  and 
impolitic;  but  he  expressed  his  resentment  much  more 
stronsflv  on  his  death-bed,  when  there  was  nothing^  to  fear 
from  it,  which  shews  that  it  was  much  upon  his  mind. 

XXXV.  1.  God  was  pleased  to  manifest  his  care  of  Jacob 
and  of  his  family,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  into  which 
the  violence  of  his  sons  had  brought  him,  by  directing  him 
to  remove  from  that  part  of  the  country. 

2.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  stealing 
of  Laban*s  teraphim  by  Rachael,  it  is  evident  that  several 
persons  in  the  family  of  Jacob  were  addicted  to  the  Heathen 
superstitions,  if  not  to  direct  idolatry. f  An  ablution  seems 
to  have  been  practised  by  way  of  purification  ;  and  it  is  the 
first  time  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned.  We 
learn  from  it  that  there  were  then  modes  of  ceremonial  or 
typical  purification,  antecedent  to  the  institutions  of  Moses. 
The  change  of  garments  implies  that  they  had  put  on  such 
as  had  been  washed, 

4.  The  ear-rings  were  probably  used  as  charms,  which  had 
a  near  connexion  with  idolatry. ;{: 

5.  The  family  of  Jacob,  including  servants,  must  have  been 
very  numerous,  perhaps  more  than  a  match  for  any  one  of 
the  petty  princes  in  the  country ;  and  the  boldness  of  Jacob's 
sons  must  have  struck  them  with  terror.     They  would  also 

•  From  this  massacre  "  Drusius  tells  us  the  Hebrews  derived  the  proverb,  She- 

ehem  dixit,  et  agricolce  sunt  succisi;  the  king  offends,  the  subjects  siitfer."     Expos. 

Pent.  p.  148. 

t  Ste  Shuckford,  B.  rii.  I.  p.  l63;  Young,  I.  pp.  136,  1S7;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  I4p, 

}  According  ioAugustinej  "  these  rings  were  worn  by  their  idols."    Expos.  Pent. 

p.  150. 

H  2 
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be  sensible  that  great  provocation  had  been  given,  though 
their  resentment  had  exceeded  all  reasonable  bounds. 

8.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  on  the  death  of  Rebecca, 
Deborah  chose  to  live  in  the  family  of  Jacob,  on  account  of 
several  of  her  countrywomen  being  in  it.  it  is  computed 
that  she  must  have  been  near  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
old  when  she  died. 

10.  This  was  a  confirmation  of  what  had  been  directed 
before,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  renewal  of  his  promise 
made  to  Abraham. 

13.  In  what  manner  this  appearance  of  God  was  made,  is 
not  said  ;  but  as  it  was  usually  by  the  medium  of  a  bright 
cloud,  such  as  appeared  in  the  Wilderness,  it  is  most  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  it  was  so  on  this  occasion. 

14.  This  drink-ojfferino-,  if  it  was  different  from  the  liba- 
tion of  oil,  was  probably  of  wine. 

15.  After  this  verse,  the  LXX.  place  ver.  20,  and  what 
follows,  which  is  a  better  order. 

18.  Benjamin  signifies  either  tJie  son  of  my  right  hatid.  or 
of  mi/  years,  my  old  age. 

22.  That  Jacob  highly  resented  this  conduct  of  his  son. 
is  evident  from  what  he  said  of  it  on  his  death-bed,  thougli 
not  mentioned  here.  The  LXX.  however,  add,  and  no 
doubt  from  some  ancient  reading,  aiid  it  was  evil  in  his  sight. 

27.  He  probably  now  came  and  lived  with  him  till  his 
death.  This  place  was  called  Arba,  from  a  person  of  that 
name  among  the  Anakins,  as  appears  from  Josh.  xiv.  ],3.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Hebron. 

23.  This  was  five  years  longer  than  Abraham  had  lived. 
29.   Esau  and  Jacob  joining  in  the  burial  of  their  father 

looks  as  if  they  continued  in  friendship  with  each  other, 
notwithstanding  their  former  differcnre. 

XXXVI.  2.  There  is  great  confusion,  both  in  the  text 
and  versions,  in  the  account  given  of  Tsau's  wives,  fn  C7^. 
xxvi,  34.  his  first  wife  is  called  Judith,  tlie  daughter  of  Beeri. 
an  Hethitp.  Perhaps  she  was  here  omitted,  as  having  no 
issue.  Then  Ada,  here  in  all  the  copies,  is  tliere  called 
Bashemath.  And  JiUni,  who  is  here  said  to  be  an  Ilethite 
in  all  the  copies,  is  tliere,  in  Samaritan,  Syriac.  and  some 
Greek  copies,   called  an  Jleiite* 

3.  The  Samaritan  has  |ireserved  the  true  reading. -j*  h^hc 
is,  however,  the  same  with  Bashemath. 


♦   Grddrs.    (P.)    In  he.   Note.     Wall,  I.  p.  5. 

f  "  Mahalath,  as  Ch.  xxviii.  O-"     Co7n.  cmd  Ess.  II.  p.  30. 
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6.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau  and 
Jacob  would  divide  his  large  inheritance,  and  continue 
together  some  lime  ;  till,  fniding  it  to  be  inconvenient,  Esau 
removed  to  Mount  Seir,  where  he  had  been  setthd  (x^lbre.* 

12.  It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  probable  that  tlie  A  male- 
kites  w^ho  w^ere  devoted  to  destruction  were  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  though  he  had  a  son  of  that  name.  On  the  con- 
trary, particular  respect  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Israelites  to 
the  posterity  of  Esau.  Dent.  xxii.  7:  Tlinu  shah  tiot  abhor 
an  Edomite,  because  he  is  thy  brother. 

13.  Mahalath,   the  leife  of  Esau.-\ 

Bashemath  was  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite.  See 
Ge7i.  xxvi.  34. 

14.  The  son  of  Zibeon.X 

15.  The  title  of  Duke  is  probably  the  same  with  that  of 
Emir,  or  the  head  of  a  tribe  among  the  Arabs  at  this  day. 

16.  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  this  prince  ^omi^. 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Samaritan  or  two  MSS.§ 

17.  The  sons  of  Mahalath.  \\ 

20.  From  this  Seir  the  country  had  its  name;  but  from 
whom  he  was  descended  does  not  appear. 

21.  The  Horites  had  possession  of  the  country  before  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Edomites.  When  they  got  the  pos- 
session of  it,  is  not  said. 

24.  The  word  that  in  our  common  translation  is  rendered 
mules,  may,  with  a  little  alteration,  signify  waters,  and 
therefore  is  by  some  translated  hot  baths. ^  We  find  no  men- 
tion of  mules  till  the  time  of  David.  The  Samaritan  version 
h?iS  E means,**  (the  same  no  doubt  with  Eynims,)  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Horites,  {Ge7i.  xiv.  5)  ;  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast  has  giants,  which  the  Emims  were.  [Deut.  ii.  10.) 

30.  Hori  must  have  been  the  ancestor  o{  Seir. 

31 — 43.  These  verses  were  probably  taken  from  1  Chron.  i. 

43--54.tt 

This  observation  might  naturally  be  added  after  the  time 
of  Moses.  Bishop  Cumberland  observes  that  these  kings 
were  not  descended  from  Esau,  but  were  Horites,  who 
reigned  in  the   country  before  they  were  conquered  by  the 

*  "  The  English  version  is  not  good  sense.  The  true  reading  is  preserved  by 
LXX.  and  Sam.,  *  He  went  from  the  land  of  Canaan.'"  Hallet,  1732,  l[.  p.  5. 
■•  Vulfi.  and  some  other  versions,  *  went  into  another  land.'"  Wall,  I.  p.  31 5  Ex- 
pos. Pent.  p.  153. 

t  Samaritan.    (P.)  J  Ibid.    (P.)  §   See  Wall,  I.  p.  31. 

!l  Sam.     (P;  %  Grotius  in  Expos.  Pent.  p.  164. 

**  See  Le  Cme,  pp.  372— 377  i  Essay,  I727,  pp.  177—181. 

ft  Kennicot.  (P.)     See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  lot. 
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Edoinites,  who  appear  to  have  had  some  connexion  with 
them  by  intermarriages. 

33.  Bozra  was  afterwards  t[ie  metropoHs  of  the  country. 

35.  The  Midianites  might  have  come  to  invade  them, 
and  IJadad  might  have  defeated  them  in  that  part  oi^  the 
country  which  bordered  on  Moab. 

37'  I'he  phrase  o?i  the  river  always  means  the  Euphrates, 
if  it  be  not  the  Nile,  in  Eoypt.  Some  of  the  Horites  mi^^ht 
have  been  settled  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

39.  As  none  of  the  wives  are  mentioned  before  this,  she 
might  Ijave  been  a  woman  who  had  particuLiriy  distinguished 
herself,   though  on  what  account  does  not  apj)ear. 

40.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  princes  who  had  reigned 
in  the  country  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Horites, 
the  historian  recites  those  who  were  descended  from  Esau. 

XXX\'ir.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  history,  a  more 
interesting  story  tlian  this  of  Joseph;  his  being  sold  into 
Egypt,  his  brethren  meeting  him  there,  and  all  his  family 
following  him  ;  and  it  is  as  instructive,  in  a  variety  of  re- 
spects, as  it  is  interesting. 

2.  Joseph  was  then  seventeen  years  old,  and  therefore 
not  equal  to  the  care  of  cattle,  like  his  brothers.  lie  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  sons  of  Jacob's  waives  of  inferior 
rank  ;  the  father  perhaps  thinking  that  they  would  have  less 
envy  and  jealousy  than  the  sons  of  l^eah  ;  and  yet  there 
were  two  of  them.,  viz.  Reuben  and  Judah,  who  shewed 
the  most  generosity  and  compassion,  it  is  observable  that 
the  sons  of  Jacol)  are  not  celebrated  for  their  piety,  or  virtue 
of  any  kind,  which  is  an  argument  for  the  simplicity  and 
truth  of  the  history.  A  descendant  of  theirs,  who  had  been 
at  liberty  to  invent  the  story,  would,  no  doubt,  have  repre- 
sented their  characters  in  a  much  more  favourable  light. 

3.  Several  ancient  versions  render  this.  Because  he  was  a 
wise  and ]>ru(lent  son ;  the  word  in  the  original  being,  witii 
a  slight  variation,  the  son  of  the  elders  or  senators.  Benjamin 
was  younger  than  Joseph  fifteen  years. 

Coloured  garments  were  scarce  and  dear  in  those  early 
times,  and  were  worn  only  by  persons  of  some  distinction. 
Cloth  of  this  kind,  ATartin  the  Benedictine  says,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Heathens  as  prop(M-  for  the  gods  only,  and 
too  honourable  for  men. 

4.  This  envy  of  the  brothers  was  not  unnatural,  and  might 
havt!  been  foreseen,  and  obviated,  by  the  father. 

5.  This  dream  was  prophetic  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  Joseph 
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appears  in  his  telling  it  to  his  brothers,   who  would  easily 
perceive  in  it  a  meaning  to  their  prejudice. 

9.  This  second  dream  was  to  the  disparagement  of  his 
father,  as  well  as  of  his  brothers,  and  for  the  same  reason 
gave  offence  to  them  all.* 

11.  He  considered  it  as  something  more  than  a  common 
dream,  and  remembered  and  reflected  upon  it  as  such. 
Joseph's  own  mother  was  then  dead,  but  this  term,  as  well 
as  that  of  fathei',  was  used  with  more  latitude  than  with  us, 
viz,  for  any  elderly  female  relation.  It  might  respect  some 
of  his  other  wives. 

12.  This  was  about  fifty  miles  from  the  place  of  Jacob's 
residence."]- 

20.  This  pit  might  have  been  one  that  was  designed  to 
hold  rain  water,  but  was  now  empty. 

26.  This  appears  to  have  been  such  a  caravan  as  now 
crosses  the  same  deserts.  Spices  of  various  kinds  were 
always  the  produce  of  Arabia,  and  were  sure  to  find  a 
market  in  Egypt,  which  did  not  produce  them.  What  these 
spices  were,  is  uncertain.  Bochart  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  word  here  rendered  balm,  signifies  turpentine  or 
rosin.  Balm,  he  says,  was  not  known  in  Palestine  before 
the  time  of  Solomon.  The  word  translated  spices,  Aquila 
makes  to  be  stora.v. 

26.  On  this,  and  on  other  occasions,  Judah  seems  to 
have  had  the  most  influence  in  the  family.  We  shall  see 
more  of  this  in  the  progress  of  the  history  ;  and  his  de- 
scendants maintained  the  same  ascendancy  over  the  other 
tribes. 

28.  The  same  persons  are  here  called  both  Ishmaelites 
and  Midianites.  The  caravan  probably  consisted  of  both 
these  people,  and  they  were  neighbours  to  each  other.  As 
ten  of  Joseph^s  brothers  were  present  at  this  transaction, 
they  agreed  for  two  pieces  each.  If  they  were  shekels,  the 
whole  sum  was  no  more  than  2/.  6s.  3d.  English  money.  :|: 

29.  Reuben  has  been  supposed  to  hope  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  father,  after  the  great  offence  he  had  given 

*  Dr.  ^^'a^  remarks  on  this  text,  "  From  this  time  forward,  in  all  the  Scripture, 
wlien,  in  any  dream,  vision,  parable,  prophecy,  there  is  mention  of  sun,  moon,  stars, 
tlarkened,  falling,  &c.  it  is  meant  of  kings,  emperors,  or  other  superiors,  as  hereof 
father  and  mother."     Crit.  Notes,  I.  p.  32.     See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  157- 

t  "That  Shechfin,  where  they  had  so  latei\  muidered  and  robbed  the  people, 
was  more  northward.  LXX.  makes  a  diflference  in  the  spelhni^  of  that  name  and 
this,  and  Vuli/.  generally  observes  the  difference.  This  Si/chein  and  Dothan,  which 
must  be  mgh  it,  was  in  the  wav  which  the  Ishmaelites  took  from  Gilead  to  Egypt." 
Wall,  I.  p.  32. 

t  LXX.  "  Twenty  pieces  of  gold."     Ihid.  p.  33. 
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him.  But  his  behaviour  seems  rather  to  have  arisen  from 
real  affection,  or  at  least  an  abhorrence  of  murder. 

34-.  It  pleased  God  to  exercise  the  patience  of  Jacob  as 
he  had  done  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  other  excellent 
men,  by  suffering  them  to  aftlict  themselves  for  things 
which,  seen  in  their  true  light,  were  not  just  causes  of 
affliction. 

36.  It  is  evident  that  this  person,  called  cm  eunuch,  had 
a  wife;  but  because  such  offices  as  he  held  were  generally 
entrusted  to  eunuchs,  he  had  that  name. 

XXXV^lll.  I.  The  history  contained  in  this  chapter 
is  so  little  to  the  credit  of  the  founder  of  the  principal  tribe 
in  Israel,  that  none  of  his  descendants  would  have  invented 
it.  Indeed  it  is  related  in  so  natural  and  simple  a  manner, 
as  to  voucli  for  its  own  truth.  Affei-  this  time,  probably 
means  some  time  after  Joseph  Avas  sold  into  Egypt.  Adullam 
was  a  city  which  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  ;  and  in 
which  there  was  a  cave  in  which  David  concealed  himself, 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  I .) 

3.  She  called.      So  also,  ver.  ^9. 

7.  Perhaps  his  untimely  death  was  considered  as  a  divine 
judgment;  and  from  this  his  wickedness  might  be  inferred. 
No  person,  however,  who  had  invented  the  story,  would 
have  mentioned  it  in  this  manner. 

8.  This  custom  of  keeping  up  the  family  of  a  brother 
prevails  in  Indostan  ;  and  there  it  appears  to  have  been 
established  before  it  was  made  one  of  the  laws  of  Moses, 
There,  widows  without  children  have  a  claim  not  only  on 
the  brothers  of  their  husband,  but  on  the  father,  or  any- 
near  relation  capable  of  having  children. 

10.  The  sin  of  Onan  did  not  consist  in  the  mere  act  of 
self-pollution,  but  m  his  disobedience  to  the  law,  and  his 
father's  injunction. 

12.  Timnath  \\  as  probably  not  fur  from  Adummim,  as 
this  also  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  7).  The 
time  of  shfep- shearing  was  always  considered  as  a  season 
of  festivity,  being  a  kind  ol' harvest  to  the  shepherd. 

14.  In  general,  prostitutes  wore  no  veils,  as  all  women 
of  character  did  ;  l)ut  it  might  be  otherwise  in  those  very 
early  times. 

15.  She  took  his  seal,  or  ring,  and  the  ribbon  or  string, 
by  which  it  was  suspended  from  his  neck,  as  is  the  custom 
with  some  Arabs  at  this  day  ;  and  also  his  staff,  as  being 
things  which  he  could  not  l>ut  know  again.  It  is  evident 
that  her  motive  was  the  same  with  that  of  Lot's  daughters  ; 
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not  wantonness,  but  the  desire  of  having  a  child,  and  of  the 
family  of  her  husband. 

24.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  heads  of  families  were 
supreme  judges  in  it.  By  being;  hurned^  no  doubt  means 
the  punishment  of  death  by  burning.*  She  was  considered 
as  an  ad ul tress,  in  consequence  of  being  betrothed. 

'■26.  He  had  not  done  her  justice  in  withholding  his  sou 
from  her,  besides  using  her  as  a  harlot. 

28.  The  word  here  rendered  scarlet,  signifies  a  h^orm 
colour,  coming  from  an  excrescence  of  a  kind  of  oak,  made 
by  a  fly,  as  the  common  galls  are  produced.  The  colour 
was  a  beautiful  crimson,  and  retained  its  lustre  for  ages. 

29.  Pharez  signifies  a  breach. 

30.  Zarah  may  signify  rising^  as  applied  to  the  rising  of 
the  sun  ;   because  he  made  his  appearance  first. 

XXX IX.  2.  This  phrase  does  not  imply  any  peculiar 
interposition,  but  such  a  secret  direction  of  events  as  shewed 
in  the  result  that  there  must  have  been  something  extra- 
ordinary in  the  case.  Such  was  the  prosperity  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  of  Laban,  while  Jacob  was  with  him. 
Whether  there  be  any  visible  interposition  of  Providence  or 
not,  success  is  always  to  be  ascribed  to  God  ;  and  vvhethe/ 
this  was  provided  for  in  the  original  plan  of  Providence,  or 
produced  by  real  though  invisible  miracles,  the  author  being 
the  same,  our  gratitude  ought  to  make  no  difference. 

4  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  East  to  commit  the 
chief  direction  of  men's  affairs  to  slaves,  and  even  that  of 
kingdoms  ;  such  persons  being  depended  upon  for  attacli- 
ment  to  their  masters.  The  word  signifies  attending  on  tlu 
person,  which  was  a  mark  of  favour. 

9.  It  is  evident  that  Joseph  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion, 
properly  so  called,  upon  his  mind.  He  considered  adultery 
not  only  as  an  offence  against  man,  and  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  society,  but  as  an  offence  against  God,  and  which 
would  draw  after  it  his  displeasure  and  punishment,  either 
in  this  life  or  another. 

12.  The  garment  being  left  in  the  house  was  an  ambi- 
guous circumstance,  and  apparently  in  favour  of  the  wife. 
For  it  was  more  probable  that  he  had  put  off  his  garment 
for  the  purpose  of  lying  with  her,  than  that  she  had  been 
able  to  get  it  from  him  in  the  struggle. 

20.   Had  his  guilt  been   clearly  proved,   Joseph  would, 

'  Perhaps  "  branding  her  in  the  forehead."     (Selden  dc  Jure^  N.  and  G.,  L.  viu 
C.  5.)    Expos.  Pe7it.  p.  162. 
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no  doubt,  have  suffered  capital  punishment ;  but  his  former 
good  conduct  must  have  made  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  mind  of  his  master. 

22.  The  confidence  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  in  a 
person  who  was  himself  a  prisoner,  is  more  extraordinary 
than  that  of  his  former  master;  because  he  was  answerable 
for  the  safe  custody  of  all  the  persons  committed  to  his 
keeping. 

XL.  8.  It  appears  from  this  account  that  there  were 
persons  who  pretended  to  interpret  dreams  ;  and  for  this 
they  must  have  had  certain  rules,  which  could  not  have  had 
any  foundation  in  the  reason  of  things.  Arts  of  this  kind 
always  accompanied  other  modes  of  divination,  and  these 
had  always  some  connexion  with  idolatry.  Joseph,  how- 
ever, had  a  just  idea  of  the  matter.  He  was  sensible  that 
it  was  only  the  Divine  Being  himself,  who  sometimes  sends 
prophetic  dreams,  that  could  enable  any  person  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  them.  Though  therefore  he  desired  to  hear 
their  dreams,  he  did  not  undertake  to  give  the  interpretation 
of  them,  but  intimated  that  he  should  speak  as  he  was 
directed  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  considering  his  great 
piety,  that,  like  his  pious  ancestors,  he  had  been  sometimes 
favoured  with  divine  communications.  Indeed,  without 
this  supposition,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  his  extraor- 
dinary piety  in  such  an  idolatrous  country  as  Egypt  probably 
then  was  ;  himself  in  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  so  young 
when  he  was  carried  thither.  His  brethren  had  had  the 
same,  and  superior  advantage  of  education,  having  continued 
with  their  father  much  longer  than  he  had  ;  and  yet  their 
characters  were  greatly  inferior  to  his. 

.11.  Egypt  never  produced  much  wine,  though  as  it  appears 
to  have  produced  grapes,  the  inhabitants,  no  doubt,  could 
have  made  wine.  Tharaoh,  however,  drank  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape. 

13.  Brin^-  thee  to  trial. '^ 

14.  The  great  confidence  with  which  Joseph  delivered 
the  interpretation  of  these  dreams,  must  have  proceeded 
from  a  consciousness  of  divine  inspiration  for  the  purpose. 

la.  ^Y  X\\<c  land  of  the  Hebrews,  was  meant  that  district 
of  the  Canaan  which  was  occupied  by  the  family  of  Jacob, 
whose  ancestors  had  come  from  beyond  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  on  that  account  were  called  Hebrews.  Though  this 
prison  is  denominated  by  a  word  which  commonly  signifies 

♦  Pilktngton,  p.   lOp.     (P.) 
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a  dungeon,  or  a  place  without  light,  yet  from  the  cir- 
cumstances here  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
conversing  at  their  ease  in  a  much  better  situation.  Though 
therefore  these  prisoners  might  have  been  confined  with  more 
rigour  at  their  first  commitment,  they  must  have  obtained 
more  liberty,  and  better  accommodations  afterwards. 

l6.  Having  heard  so  favourable  an  interpretation  of  his 
fellow-servant's  dream,  and  his  own  very  much  resembling 
it,  he,  no  doubt,  expected  something  as  much  in  his  own 
favour. 

23.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  interpretation  of  a  dream 
so  exactly  verified,  could  have  been  forgotten.  Satisfied 
with  his  own  good  fortune,  he  might  not  so  far  think  of 
Joseph  as  to  endeavour  to  serve  him  ;  and  he  might  be 
apprehensive  of  bringing  himself  into  some  trouble  by  his 
interference. 

XLI.  1.  This  was  probably  the  second  year  after  the 
release  of  the  two  prisoners. 

2.  Though  these  dreams  of  Pharaoh  were  supernatural, 
it  was  natural  for  the  scene  of  them  to  be  near  the  river 
which  watered  the  whole  country.* 

4.  It  is  not  natural  for  animals  that  are  not  carnivorous 
to  eat  one  another,  much  less  those  of  their  own  kind. 
Still  more  extraordinary  would  it  seem  for  ears  of  corn  to 
vanish  into  one  another.  But  in  dreams  many  things  most 
contrary  to  nature  seem  to  take  place,  and  without  exciting 
any  surprise.  Men,  for  example,  are  naturally  incapable 
of  flying  ;  and  yet  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Hartley  and  others, 
that  many  persons  are  apt  to  imagine  themselves  to  be 
carried  through  the  air  in  their  dreams. 

5.  There  is  in  Egypt  a  species  of  wheat  that  has  actually 
seven  ears  on  one  stalk,  but  the  stem  is  solid,  very  different 
from  ours.  The  produce  of  it  per  acre  is  said  to  exceed 
that  of  any  other  wheat. 

8.  He  was  sensible,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  afterwards, 
that  there  was  something  very  extraordinary  in  his  dreams, 
and  imagined  that  they  must  portend  something  of  con- 
sequence. He,  therefore,  sent  for  persons  who  pretended 
to  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  ;|  but  perhaps  they 
could  not  agree  among  themselves  ;  at  least  they  were  not 
able  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  king. 

*  "  LXX.  And  they  fed  on  the  achi ;  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  the  ready 
grass,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile."     Wall,  1.  p.  S3^  Expos.  Pent.  p.  l68. 

t  "  The  magicians,  Heb.  Harloumim,  always,  I  think,  taken  in  Scripture,  in  a 
bad  sense.    Dan.  i.  20  j  ii.  2."     Expos,  Pent.  Tp.  lQ9>. 
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9.  This  sudden  recollection  might  be  pretended ;  and 
he  might,  on  reflecting,  think  that  by  introducing  to  the 
king  one  who  could  give  him  satisfaction,  he  might  serve 
himself. 

16.  Here  Joseph,  as  before,  disclaims  all  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  acknowledges  that  it  depended 
wholly  upon  God.* 

25.  Joseph  speaking  with  so  much  confidence,  had,  no 
doubt,  been  inspired  to  give  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  ; 
though  there  is  no  account  of  any  divine  communication 
that  he  was  favoured  with  for  the  purpose. 

33.  There  is  an  appearance  of  impertinence  in  Joseph 
giving  his  advice  seemingly  unasked.  But  the  narrative  is 
concise,  and,  no  doubt,  imperfect.  After  giving  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  dream,  it  might  have  been  proposed  to 
consider  of  the  measures  that  were  proper  to  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  it.  It  is  evident  by  their  conduct,  that 
neither  Pharaoh,  nor  any  of  his  counsellors,  entertained  a 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  dream,  any 
more  than  Joseph  himself.  To  this,  his  having  given  true 
interpretations  of  the  dreams  of  the  butler  and  baker  would, 
no  doubt,  contribute  ;  and  the  event  would  soon  verify  the 
prediction.  When  the  years  of  extraordinary  plenty  came, 
they  would  naturally  expect  those  of  scarcity  ;  and  after  the 
first  year  of  this  kind,  they  would  have  no  doubt  of  their 
continuance  till  the  seven  years  were  expired. 

42.  This  garment  was  probably  of  cotton,  brought  perhaps 
at  that  time  from  the  East,  and  on  that  account  of  more 
value  than  any  manufacture  of  Egypt, 

43.  This  advancement  of  Joseph  to  be  the  chief  governor 
of  the  country  was  natural,  after  their  idea  of  his  being  a  man 
divinely  inspired.  The  Egyptian  word  here  introduced  is 
supposed  to  mean  Bow  the  knee.-\ 

44.  That  is,  1  am  king,  but  every  other  honour,  or  power, 
1  grant  to  you.:}: 

4.5.  The  signification  of  this  name  given  to  Joseph,  is  very 


*  "  Valg.  '  Witliout  me,  God  will  give  to  Pharaoh,'  &c.  LXX.  and  Sam. 
*  Without  God,  an  answer  of  peace  will  not  be  given  to  Pharaoh,'"  Wall,  I. 
p.  33. 

t  "  It  appears  most  probable  that  the  acclamation  was  ii  title  of  respect  give  a 
in  the  Egyptian  languagje,  which  the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of."  Pilhinriton,  p,  80;  Shickford,  B.  vii  II.  p.  180;  Expcs. 
Pent.  p.  172;  Class.  Journ.   No.  V.  p.  172. 

}  Perhaps,  "  this  is  my  pleasure,  who  am  king."  Or  it  might  be,  "  an  oath  like 
that  As  I  live;  for  it  was  customary  in  Ijgypt  to  swear  by  the  king.  See  Cikap. 
xlu.  1  by  16."    Erpos,  Pent.  p.  172. 
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uncertain.*  On  is  a  city  whicli  the  Greeks  called  Heliopolis, 
as  being  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  Whenever  it 
took  place,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  Egyptians 
M^ere  idolaters  during  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in 
Eo^ypt  ;  and  there  was  an  established  order  of  priests,  with 
great  privileges,  as  will  soon  appear. 

46.  He  had,  therefore,  been  thirteen  years  from  his 
father's  house,  having  been  seventeen  when  he  was  sold 
into  Egypt. 

51,  52.  Manasseh  signifies  forgetful, '\  and  Ephraim 
fruitful. 

57.  This  famine  could  not  have  arisen  from  a  deficiency 
of  water  occasioned  by  a  want  of  the  annual  overflowing 
of  the  Nile  only,  because  it  affected  the  neighbouring- 
countries.  Perhaps  the  want  of  rain  had  been  so  general, 
as  to  reach  even  Ethiopia,  the  waters  of  which  supply  the 
Nile. 

XLII.  1.  It  maybe  thought  extraordinary  that  Joseph, 
who  appears  to  have  had  so  much  affection  for  his  father, 
and  even  for  his  brothers,  and  especially  for  Benjamin,  the 
son  of  his  own  mother,  should  not  seem  to  have  thought  of 
them,  and  of  the  distress  they  must  have  been  in,  till  their 
necessities  compelled  them  to  apply  to  Egypt  for  sustenance. 
But  we  should  not  forget  the  natural  effect  of  long  absence 
on  the  minds  of  young  persons.  He  was  sold  a  slave  at 
seventeen,  when,  of  course,  his  mind  was  easily  susceptible 
of  new  impressions,  and  little  retentive  of  old  ones.  He 
had  been  thirteen  years  in  Egypt,  in  the  condition  of  a  slave, 
and  at  that  time  there  was  no  regular  intercourse  between 
one  country  and  another,  so  that  he  had  no  prospect  of 
having  any  more  connexion  with  his  family.  Even  the 
affliction  of  the  father  must  have  abated  in  this  time,  and 
much  more  the  fond  affection  of  a  child.  He  retained  a 
sense  of  piety,  and  a  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Providence, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  much  improved  by  the  afflictions  he 
had  met  with  ;  and  this  was  more  than  could  reasonably  liave 
been  expected  in  his  situation.  The  sight  of  his  brothers 
would,  however,  naturally  awaken  all  his  dormant  feelings; 

*  Josephus  understands  by  it,  "  the  revealer  of  secrets."  Antiq.  B.  ii-  Ch.  vi. 
riect.  1.  See  Wall,  I.  pp.  33,  34  j  Expos.  Pent.  p.  17^2;  Class.  Journ.  ^o.  V.  pp. 
172,  173. 

t  "  To  make  to  forget.  Strabo  tells  us  (I.,  iii.)  that  the  Celtici,  «hcn  they 
settled  in  Spain,  gave  the  name  of  Lethe  to  a  river  in  that  country."  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  173.  See  the  Atlmtk  thus  described  by  an  Engli.sh  emigrant,  Vol.  X. 
p.  310,  iVo(e§. 
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and  then  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  acted  the  part  of  the 
best  of  sons  and  of  brothers. 

8.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Joseph's  brethren  did  not  know 
him,  appearing  in  a  place  and  situation  in  which  they  were 
far  from  having  any  expectation  of  finding  him.  Also  being 
so  much  younger  than  they  were,  he  would  be  much  more 
changed  in  his  person  than  they.'^^ 

9.  This  is  thought  by  Bishop  Cumberland  to  have  been 
not  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherds  of  Palestine, 
who  had  conquered  and  kept  possession  of  Egypt  some 
years ;  and  therefore  a  suspicion  that  persons  from  that 
country  came  as  spies,  was  not  improbable. t 

11.  It  tended  to  remove  the  suspicion,  that  they  were  all 
the  sons  of  one  man,  who  would  never  have  sent  them  all 
on  so  hazardous  a  business, 

13.  It  being  twenty  years  since  they  had  sold  him,  they 
considered  him  as  dead. 

15.  What  was  the  origin  of  swearing  by  the  life  of  a  king, 
is  not  known. ^  It  continued  to  be  the  custom  under  some 
of  the  caliphs.  Princes  might  have  been  considered  as  a 
kind  of  divinities,  with  a  power  of  detecting  and  punishing 
perjury. 

16.  To  this  verse  the  Samaritan  copy  adds.  And  they  said ^ 
The  young  man  cannot  leave  his  father ;  if  he  should  leave 
his  father^  his  father  would  die.  That  this  was  part  of  the 
speech  appears  from  Chap.  xliv.  22. § 

18.  Joseph,  being  the  chief  governor  of  Egypt,  had  no 
reason  to  fear  any  man,  but  he  would  not  do  what  was 
unjust,  from  the  fear  of  God  ;  a  principle  by  which  he  gave 
his  brethren  to  understand  that  he  was  governed. 

22.  A  belief  in  a  righteous  Providence  bringing  about 
the  punishment  of  great  crimes,  is  universal ;  and  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind.  And  when  less 
attention  was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  it  is 
probable  that  divine  judgments  were  more  apparent  and 
exemplary  than  they  are  at  this  day,  though  the  punishment 
of  crimes  might  be  long  delayed,  as  in  this  case. 

23.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  not 

*  "  He  spake  to  them  by  an  interpreter,  (ver.  23,)  which  disguised  him  the 
"Jiore."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  174. 

t  See  Cumberland,  quoted  by  Young,  I,  pp.  270,  271;  Lc  Clerc,  Diss.  XIL 
VP'  S09,  310;  Exfos.  Pent.  p.  174. 

t  See  1  Cor.  .w.  SI;  I  Sam.  i.  26,  &c.  adduced  in  Expos.  Pent.  p.  17^'- 

§  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  27? 
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the  same  with   the  Egyptian,   though   they  might  bear  a 
resemblance  to  each  other.* 

24.  This  history  abounds  with  such  genuine  strokes  of 
nature,  and  which  go  so  much  to  the  heart,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  attend  to  them  without  even  shedding  tears. 
Joseph  could  not  but  be  greatly  moved  at  the  sight  of  his 
brethren,  and  the  distress  to  which  they  were  reduced,  but 
would  not  appear  so  before  them.f  It  is  probable  from 
this,  that  Simeon  had  behaved  to  him  with  more  cruelty 
than  the  rest.:|:  That  he  was  capable  of  it,  appears  from  the 
part  that  he  and  Levi  acted  towards  the  Shechemites. 

27.  By  inns  in  this  place,  we  are  not  to  understand  any 
thing  more  than  a  convenient  resting  place  for  the  night. 
Even  at  this  day  no  provision  has  been  made  for  travellers, 
more  than  buildings  to  receive  them,  in  which  they  provide 
for  themselves.  And  these  accommodations  have  generally 
been  provided  by  charitable  persons. 

28. §  They  suspected  that  some  snare  had  been  laid  for 
them. 

36.  The  apprehensions  of  Jacob  were  natural,  and  yet 
the  very  circumstance  in  which  he  Avas,  proved  in  the  end 
to  be  so  far  from  being  against  him,  that  it  tended  ultimately 
most  to  his  advantage.  And  so  we  cannot  doubt,  it  is  with 
respect  to  all  the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  under  the 
same  wise  and  good  Providence,  which  superintends  the 
affairs  of  all  men. 

37.  As  Reuben  had  four  sons  when  it  is  said  that  Jacob 
went  to  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of 
more  than  two  at  this  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  sev^enty 
that  are  said  to  have  gone  into  Egypt  included  all  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Jacob,  though  some  of  them  were  born 
afterwards.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  Benjamin,  the 
youngest  of  Jacob's  sons,  is  said  to  have  had  ten  sons. 

XLIII.  6,7.  When  anything  that  we  do,  turns  out  ill, 
it  is  natural  to  think  that,  with  proper  care,  it  might  have 
been  prevented ;  and  much  more  so,  if  it  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  any  other  than  ourselves.  The  reply  of  Judah  is 
very  pertinent ;  but  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Jacob 
was,  it  probably  gave  him  but  little  satisfaction. 

*  See  Le  Clerc,  pp.  310,  311  ;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  175. 

t  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  he  eould  counterfeit  the  stranger  in  his  looks, 
his  mien,  his  voice,  but  still  he  retained  the  brother  in  his  heart."  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  175. 

t  "  The  Hebrew  doctors  say,  he  was  the  very  person  who  put  him  into  the  pit. 
Chap,  xxxvii,  24."     Ibid. 

5  "  Heb.  '  Their  heart  went  out,  or  left  their  body/  which  marks  strongly  the 
consternation  they  v/ert  in."    Ibid,  p.  176. 
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8.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Benjamin  was  at  this  time 
near  thirty  years  of  age,  though,  being  the  youngest  of 
Jacob's  sons,  he  was  called  a  youth. 

11.  The  products  of  Canaan,  which  is  a  hilly  country, 
were  very  different  from  those  of  Egypt,  which  was  quite 
flat.  These,  here  mentioned,  were  raisins,  almonds,  storax. 
pistachio  nuts,  and  honey,*  or  rather  the  inspissated  juice 
of  dates,  and  therefore  called  palm  honey  by  Dr.  Geddes. 

14.  That  is,  if  I  must  lose  my  children,  I  must  submit 
to  it. 

23.  This  steward  seems  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  from  his  master ;  and  he  here  teaches  them  to 
ascribe  their  good  fortune  to  him,  without  inquiring  any 
farther. 

29.  This  is  the  language  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  to 
whom  it  was  intended  to  speak  civilly. 

32.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Hindoos.  They  were  equally  divided 
into  castes,  which  are  so  far  separate  from  each  other,  that 
they  do  not  even  eat  together,  much  less  with  persons  of 
other  nations  and  religions.  It  was,  probably,  owing  to  a 
similar  religious  superstition,  that  the  Egyptians  would  not 
eat  with  the  Hebrews,  "j*  They  would  not  eat  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

33.  They  naturally  wondered  how  any  person  should  bi 
able  to  place  them  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth, 
which,  no  doubt,  Joseph  had  directed  to  be  done. 

34.  To  send  any  person  a  great  portion  of  provisions, 
without  any  regard  to  his  eating  it,  is  still  a  mark  of  respect 
in  the  East. 

XLIV.  8.  Had  they  been  capable  of  stealing,  they 
would  certainly  have  withheld  money  that  was  not  expected 
of  them,  and  could  not  have  been  known  to  be  in  their 
possession. 

12.  This  method  of  searching  was,  no  doubt,  intended 
to  keep  them  in  suspence,  and  confound  them  the  more  at 
the  last. 

15.  Skill  in  divination  was  pretended  to  by  all  the  Hea- 
thens, and  by  the  Egyptians  in  particular,  and  as  such, 
Joseph  now  spake  ;  and  therefore  it  docs  not  at  all  follo\^ 
that  he  had  any  faith  in  such  an  art, 

*   See  Le  Cene,  pp.  190,  -228 ;  Essai/,  1727,  pp.  26l,  276. 

t  "  Quaere  whether  as  Hebrews  or  as  shepherds.  See  <7Aap.  xlvi.  34.  1  he  ge- 
jieral  opinion  is,  because  the  Hehrexcs  eat  some  of  the  beasts  which  the  Egyptians 
worship."  Wall,  T.  p.  33.  See  Shuckford,  B.  ix.  II.  p.  362;  Expos.  Pent.  pp.  \7h, 
'79,  LcCtiie,  p  510. 
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34.  We  have  no  example  of  natural  eloquence  equal  to 
this  speech  of  vTudah.  Let  it  be  compared  with  what  Jo- 
sephus  has  put  into  his  mouth  on  this  occasion.*  It  is 
probable  that  it  affected  Joseph  so  much,  that  he  discovered 
himself  sooner  than  he  had  intended. 

XL  v.  3.  This  declaration  was  not  intended  at  this  time. 
For  then  he  would  have  provided  that  no  person  should 
have  been  present;  but,  quite  overcome  by  his  natural 
feelings,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  them  ;  and  so  affecting 
is  the  circumstance,  though  perfectly  known  beforehand, 
that  few  persons,  I  believe,  are  able  to  peruse  the  account 
attentively,  without  emotion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his 
brethren  were  not  able  to  answer  him.  For,  never,  surely, 
could  astonishment  be  greater  than  theirs,  that  the  brother 
whom  they  had  wickedly  sold  for  a  slave  should  be  found 
in  circumstances  of  such  splendour  and  power,  and  them- 
selves at  his  mercy;  and  yet  that  nothing  of  resentment, 
but  on  the  contrary,  every  mark  of  the  strongest  affection, 
should  appear  in  his  behaviour  to  them.-j* 

8.  He  knew  what  bitter  remorse  this  declaration  of  his 
being  their  brotiier,  though  expressed  in  the  kindest  manner, 
would  excite  in  them;  and  therefore,  in  some  measure  to 
lessen  it,  he  leads  their  minds  to  a  view  of  the  conduct  of 
Providence  in  the  event,  though  produced  immediately  by 
their  guilt ;  as  if  the  secondary  cause  was  not  to  be  attended 
to,  but  the  primary  cause  only.  It  was  not  any  act  of  theirs, 
he  observed,  but  of  God,  which  had  brought  him  into 
Egypt,  and  for  the  most  benevolent  purposes. :|:  This  per- 
suasion had  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  he  wislied  it  to 
assuao^e  their  feelinos  of  sorrow  and  indionation.  But  this 
it  could  not  do.  It  was  more  easy  for  him  to  forgive  them, 
than  for  them  to  forgive  themselves.  The  great  superiority 
of  his  situation  would  also  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of 
any  thing  that  had  been,  though  indirectly,  the  cause  of 
it;  whereas,  the  humiliating  circumstances  into  which  they 

*  Antiq.  B.  ii.  Ch.  vi.  Sect.  viii.  Whiston  says,  "  it  seems  to  me  a  declamation 
composed  in  the  person  of  Jndah,  which  lay  by  him,  and  which  he  thought  fit  to 
insert  upon  this  occasion."     Note. 

t  See  this  discovery  compared  by  Pope  with  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to  Teie- 
machus,  in  Homer,     Od>/sseif,  B.  xvi.  line  490,  Note. 

J  "  Omnia  Providentiac  Divinae  opera  in  mundo,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  fere  per 
ambages  et  circuitus  fiunt;  ut  aliud  agi  videri  possit  aiiud  interim  revera  agatur; 
ut  Joseph!  venditio  in  Egyptum."  De  SapicHtia  Vetermn.  (The  operations  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  world  frequently  pursue  a  winding  and  circuitous  course  5 
so  that  one  purpose  seems  to  be  proceeding,  while  another  is  accomplished.  Such 
was  the  selling  of  Joseph  into  Egypt.)  See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  185. 
VOL.  XI.  I 
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had  brought  themselves,  would  contribute   to  make  their 
ieelings  more  pungent. 

9.  He  was  naturally  urgent  to  have  his  aged  father  partake 
of  his  joy,  and  to  relieve  liim  from  all  his  anxiety.  He, 
therefore,  bids  them  make  all  haste  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
situation,  and  what  he  intended  to  do  for  all  the  family. 
Goshen  was  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt  which  was  next  to 
Arabia,  and  abounded  with  good  pastures,  and  where  there 
probably  was  rain,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  rest  of 
Egypt.  It  was  also  near  the  place  of  Joseph's  residence, 
and  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  which  at  that  time  was  probably 
at  Zoan,  or  Tan  is,  not  far  from  one  of  the  eastern  mouths  of 
the  Nile.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining 
the  consent  of  Pharaoh  to  this  measure. 

Goshen  was  properly  Geshen^  which  signifies  the  country 
of  grass,  or  of  shepherds.* 

13.  Encouraged  as  they  had  been  by  his  affection  and 
affability,  they  probably  discoursed  with  him  about  the  state 
of  the  family,  the  particulars  of  which  he  was,  no  doubt, 
anxious  to  know.-]' 

16.  An  event  of  this  kind  could  not  but  give  pleasure  to 
Pharaoh,  being  so  interesting  to  Joseph,  who  was  so  greatly 
in  his  favour. 

24.  There  was  peculiar  kindness  in  this  admonition,  and, 
no  doubt,  much  occasion  for  it ;  as  they  would  be  apt  to 
accuse  one  another  of  being  the  greatest  promoters  of  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  they  had  been  guilty  of. 

^6.  It  must  have  been  peculiarly  mortifying  to  Joseph's 
brethren  to  be  obliged  to  confess  their  guilt  in  selling  him, 
and  to  have  occasioned  their  father  so  much  grief  for  his 
supposed  death. 

28.  How  naturally  are  the  feelings  of  this  aged  father 
described !  The  news  would  at  first  appear  incredible. 
Like  the  apostles  with  respect  to  tlu;  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
he  could  not  believe  through  joy.  It  would  seem  too  good 
to  be  true.  But  his  doubts  being  removed  by  the  sight  of 
the  waggons  that  had  been  sent  to  convey  him  and  his 
goods,  he  would  giv(3  way  to  the  feelings  of  joy;  and  having 

*  Bruce  s  Travels,  h  p.  2S0.    (P.)      Sen  Jurjios.  Prut.  p.  183. 

f  "  la  this  account  there  are  many  exquisitely  tine  and  tender  touches,  especialJy 
ver.  14.  We  are  not  told  what  they  said  on  tlie  occasion.  An  injudicious  historiiin 
would  perhaps  have  rnadf;  some  fine  pathetic  speeches  for  them.  Rut  no; — there 
was  no  vent  for  words; — the  emotions  were  too  strong  for  expression; — it  was 
Nature  that  spake  in  both,  and  she  spake  in  }ier  own  language — in  tears."  Com. 
and  Ess.  II.  pp.  367,368. 
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recovered  his  favourite  and  long-lost  son,  would  think  he 
had  had  enough  of  life,  and  die  contented  ;  having  then  all 
that  he  had  wished  for  in  the  world. ^ 

XLVI.  1.  This  was  in  his  way  from  Hebron,  where  he 
then  lived. 

4.  Jacob,  notwithstanding  all  the  encouragement  he  had 
received,  would  naturally  be  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quence of  going  with  his  family  into  Egypt,  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  princes  of  that  country.  But  the  appearance 
of  God  to  him  would  give  him  entire  satisfaction  in  all 
respects,  and  he  would  have  a  certainty  of  ending  his  days 
in  peace,  after  all  the  troubles  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot, 
and  which  had  far  exceeded  those  of  his  father  or  grand- 
father. 

7.  By  his  daughters  must  be  meant  his  sons'  wives,  or 
other  near  female  relations  ;  and  in  this  extensive  sense  the 
word  is  frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures,  similar  to  that  of 
father  and  son. 

12.  As  Pharez  is  thought  not  to  have  been  more  than 
fourteen  years  old  when  he  went  into  Egypt,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  impossible  that  he  should  have  had  two  sons  at  this 
time ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  thought  that  this  enume- 
ration extends  to  all  that  were  born  before  the  death  of 
Jacob,  or  presently  after  their  removal.  But  the  thing  is 
not  absolutely  impossible. 

21.  The  observation  concernino-  the  sons  of  Pharez  is 
applicable  to  the  case  of  Benjamin.  But  some  of  his  sons 
might  have  been  twins,  which  lessens  the  difficulty.-j- 

27.  In  this  enumeration  is  comprehended  Jacob  himself, 
together  with  Joseph  and  his  two  sons. 

28.  Here  again  we  find  Judah  a  person  of  the  most  con- 
sequence among  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

29.  It  is  more  easy  to  conceive  than  to  express  the  joy 
of  this  meeting,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  aged  father^ 
who  had  mourned  the  supposed  death  of  his  favourite  son 
so  many  years.  What,  then,  must  be  the  joy  of  virtuous 
parents  on  meeting  their  virtuous  children  at  the  general 
resurrection,  when  they  will  never  be  separated  from  them 
any  more  ! 

34.  Egypt  had  been  invaded  and  conquered  by  shepherds  ; 

•  "  As  for  his  son's  glory,  he  is  httle  affected  with  it;  it  is  his  life  tliat  yives  him 
the  joy."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  185. 

t  According  to  the  Chronology  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  "  Benjamin 
would  be  now  23.  Either  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  account  of  times;  or  else 
some  of  his  children,  or  grandchildren,  born  after  this  time,  are  reckoned  here." 
Wall,  I.  p.  38.     Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  279,  280. 
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and  though  they  had  been  expelled,  they  were  naturally 
dreaded  and  disliked.*  The  mere  difference  in  their  mode 
of  living-  could  not  account  for  this.  Pharaoh  himself  em- 
ployed shepherds,  and  so  must  other  Egyptians,  who  had 
})roperty  in  cattle,  have  done. 

XLVII.  4.  Austin  observes,  from  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  Egypt,  there  was  grass  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  countrv  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  independent  of  the 
Nile,  which  probably  did  not  overflow  the  land  of  Goshen, 
as  it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river. 

7.  Great  respect  was  paid  to  age  in  early  times,  and  so 
old  a  man  as  Jacol)  was,  and  the  father  of  so  large  a  family,  and 
especially  of  Joseph,  who  was  next  to  Pharaoh  in  the  king- 
dom, would  be  regarded  with  particular  respect ;  and  his 
blessing,  or  prayer  for  his  health  and  prosperity,  would  not 
be  despised. 

9.  I'liough  he  was  then  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old,  he  had  not  attained  the  age  of  his  father  or  grandfather  ; 
and  he  had  gone  through  much  more  hardship  than  they 
had. 

20.  Joseph  has  been  greatly  censured  by  the  friends  of 
liberty  for  thus  contributing  to  the  slavery  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;■]•  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  any  friend  of  revelation 
to  vindicate  his  conduct,  or  that  of  any  other  man,  however 
eminent  in  other  respects.  The  fact  is,  1  doubt  not,  faith- 
fully relatc^d,  and  it  is  done  without  any  remark  by  the 
historian.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  was  always  des])Otic.  In  the  seven  years  of 
f>lenty  Joseph  had  tlu^  power  of  appropriating  to  the  use  of 
the  state  a  whole  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  and  this  could  not 
have  been  l)y  any  new  powers  assun)ed  by  himself:  and 
this  was  the  utmost  that  the  new  regulations  amounted  to. 
Also  as  far  as  appears,  this  \vas  all  the  tax  that  the  people 
were  r(^quirc>d  to  pay  ;  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  is  far  less 
than  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  in  many  countries  that 
boast  of  their  liberty.  Hesid(\s,  whatever  were  the  new 
regulations  introduced  by  Jos(^ph,  the  people  seem  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  them,  and  to  have  thought  them  favour- 
able. 

*  Yoniiff,}.  \).  '272;  Lc  ('/err,  ])]).  M  i — yi7  ;  I'.xpos.  Pfnl.  p.  188.  Shuckford 
conjectures  tliat  llic  worrls  for  crrr//  slupliird  it<  tni  abowhinfion  to  the  l'J(jj/ptinns, 
iuiij;lit  b(!  "  a  in:nniiiKl  uuW  or  remark  "  whiitj  "  the  transrribcrs  <liil,  llirougli  mis- 
take, take  into  the  text."    li.  v.  I.  p.  .;  1«5. 

-i  See  VU'.m'wv^'s  Ifeir.ditan/  Rii/lit,  1711,  pp.  64,  <>5.  This  censure  of  Joseph's 
adniiiiistration  liy  the  author  of  tlie  Cluisiiil.offy,  for  tliat  "  one  great  eriine,"  is 
largely  (juotetl  in  lIlitslKUions  of  I'mylirci/,  \''\Vi,  j)p.  j,  0,   yotv. 
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21.  This  he  probably  did  in  order  to  break  their  attach- 
ment to  any  particular  part  of  tlie  country,  and  thereby 
prevent  their  complaints.* 

22.  We  see  from  this  that  not  only  was  there  a  distinct 
order  of  men  employed  in  religious  offices,  but  that  they 
had  a  maintenance  independent  of  whatever  lands  they 
possessed,  whenever  they  proved  insufficient  for  their  sup- 
port, which  must  have  been  from  the  revenues  of  the 
country. 

27-  It  is  evident  from  the  directions  that  were  given  about 
marking  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  at  the  institution  of  the  Pas- 
sover, that  they  vi^ere  not  at  that  time  confmed  to  one  part  of 
the  country,  but  lived  intermixed  with  the  other  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  land  of  Goshen  having,  no  doubt,  proved  too  small 
for  them. 

29.  Houbigant  thinks  that  the  seventh  verse  of  the  next 
chapter  ought  to  follow  this. 

30.  It  was  not  only  a  natural  wish  in  Jacob  to  be  buried 
with  his  fathers,  but  it  was  also  a  method  of  ascertaining  his 
claim  to  their  purchase,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  his 
posterity  to  it. 

;31.  What  was  the  meaning-  of  Jacob  thus  bowino-  himself 
is  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  was  to  express  his  assent  and  satis- 
faction ;  or,  since  the  word  might  signify  a  bed.,  as  well  as  a 
staff,-\  (which  is  thought  to  be  the  more  probable  meaning,) 
by  a  change  of  the  vowels  only,  it  may  only  mean  that,  after 
this  transaction,  which  had  no  doubt  exhausted  him,  he 
reclined  on  the  bed  on  which  he  had  lain. 

XLVllI.  5,6.  Though  we  have  no  previous  intimat-ion 
of  it,  Jacob  must  have  been  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
spake  from  particular  inspiration  ;  since  what  he  delivered 
was  prophetical,  and  was  verified  by  the  events,  long  after 
the  time  of  Moses,  who  wrote  this  book. 

This  was  a  regulation  in  favour  of  Joseph,  For  though 
his  name  would  be,  as  it  were,  lost,  he  would  give  names  to 
two  tribes;  and  consequently  his  portion  would  be  twice  as 
much  as  that  of  any  of  his  brethren.  Jacob  mentions  Reu- 
ben and  Simeon  as  his  oldest  sons.  The  two  sons  of  Joseph 
were  to  be  the  founders  of  two  distinct  tribes,  as  respectable 

*  "LXX.  and  Sam.  'And  he  subjected  the  people  to  him  [Pharaoh]  for  ser- 
vants.'" Wall,  I.  p.  40.  Sec  Pilkhujton,  p.  21  ;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  2S0;  and 
representations  more  favourable  to  Joseph,  Le  Cenc,  pp.  352,  353,  and  Chandlery 
in  Expos.  Pent.  p.  IQl. 

t  "  LXX.    On  the  head  of  his  staff."    Wall,  1.  p.  4U.    See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  192. 
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as  those  of  his  Other  sons;  and  whatever  children  Joseph 
might  have  afterwards,  they  were  to  belong-  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two.     But  he  had  no  more. 

7.  The  reason  of  his  mentioning  Joseph's  mother  docs  not 
appear.*  As  she  died  before  she  iiad  brought  him  any  more 
than  two  sons,  it  might  be  some  reason  for  giving  her  off- 
spring another  tribe. 

12.   They  bowed  tlieriiselve.s,-\ 

16.  it  is  evident  that  Jacob  considered  the  person  whom 
he  denominates  ilie  angel,%  as  the  same  with  the  Supreme 
Being  himself,  whose  representative  he  must  have  been. 

19.  It  appears  from  fact,  but  long  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
that  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  much  more  considerable  than 
that  of  jNIanasseh,  though,  next  to  that  of  Judah,  this  was  as 
numerous  as  any  of  the  twelve.  Ephraim  was  the  most 
considerable  of  the  ten  tribes  that  revolted  from  tlie  family  of 
David,  and  formed  a  separate  kingdom. 

20.  This  explains  the  meaning  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham, 
which  was  expressed  in  a  similar  manner. § 

22.  This  must  have  been  the  same  piece  of  ground  which 
he  had  bought  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19).  II  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  had  been  taken 
from  him,  and  he  had  recovered  it  by  force  of  arms.  Though 
Jacob  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  warlike,  his  sons 
might  be  so. 

XLIX.  1.  Jacob  must  have  had  a  particular  revelation 
concerning  the  future  state  of  each  of  his  son's  descendants, 
though  we  have  no  account  of  the  communication  of  it. 

4.  Instead  of  n^sembling  a  pillar,  the  main  support  of  his 
family,  which  an  eldest  son  might  be  expected  to  be,  he  was 
like  ivater,  which  when  poured  out  of  a  vessel,  flows  away. 
As  a  reason  for  this,  his  having  polluted  his  father's  bed  is 
mentioned  with  peculiar  indignation.  In  this,  and  in  the 
prediction  concerning  Simeon  and  Levi,  we  see  that  the 
condu(;t  of  persons  is  sometimes  ordered  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  affect  their  posterity. 

*  "  Probably  that  Joseph,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  remove  her  ashes  to  the  cave  of 
Machi)elah,  might  know  where  she  was  buried."  (See  Patrick  and  Le  Clcrc,) 
Expos.  Pent.]).  \93.  f  MSS.     rPj 

%  "The  true  orij^jinal  reading  is  preserved  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  :  where 
both  in  the  text  and  version  the  word  inking,  not  angel,  which  in  Hebrew  are  near 
alike."  Ilallet,  II.  p.  33?.  "  Quaere,  whether  by  the  an^-eZ,  he  mean  any  other  than 
God  himself"    Wall,  1.  p.  40.    See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  194. 

^  "  This  form  continues  among  the  Jews  to  this  day."  (Patrick)  in  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  "195. 

il  *'  LXX.  I  give  thee  Shechem,  choice  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took,  &c." 
Wall,  p.  40.    See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  195i 
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6.  Slew  the  men,  and  in  their  self-will  they  deslroyed  the 
princes.* 

7.  And  their  confederacy .•\ 

Jacob  expresses  still  more  indignation  against  the  conduct 
of  Simeon  and  Levi  for  their  treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  She- 
chemites,  and  his  predictions  have  the  air  of  a  curse,  rather 
than  that  of  a  blessing.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  dispersion 
of  the  Levites  through  all  the  other  tribes  was,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  an  advantage  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  in 
general ;  and  the  priests,  the  only  permanently  honourable 
class  of  men  in  the  nation,  were  all  from  Levi. 

The  tribe  of  Simeon  had  no  separate  portion  of  land 
allotted  to  it,  but  only  a  part  of  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Judah.  Not  having  room  there,  they  seem  to  have  emi- 
grated and  settled  where  they  could.  Five  hundred  of 
them  went  to  mount  Seir  and  settled  there,  (I  Chron.  iv. 
39 — 42),  The  Jews  also  say  that  many  of  this  tribe  became 
schoolmasters,  and  were  dispersed  through  all  the  other 
tribes,  in  that  capacity. 

8.  In  this  prediction  concerning  Judah  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  signification  of  his  name,  which  is  praise.-^  This 
was  to  be  the  tribe  from  which  their  princes  would  finally  be 
descended ;  but  this  did  not  appear  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
who  recorded  this  prophecy,  and  probably  alludes  principally 
to  a  time  yet  future,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
will  be  given  to  a  descendant  of  David,  who  was  of  the  tribe 
of Judah. 

9.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  lion,  who  lies 
down  after  having  secured  and  devoured  his  prey;  and  being 
vigorous,  it  is  then  peculiarly  hazardous  to  rouse  him. 

10.  From  his  standards,^ 

This  verse  has  been  very  variously  interpreted.  As  it 
appears  from  other  prophecies  that  the  sceptre  is  not  finally 
to  depart  from  Judah,  and  when  it  did  so  for  a  time,  at  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  no  Messiah  appeared,  the  sense  that  is 
commonly  affixed  to  it,  ||  cannot  be  the  true  one.  This  I 
would  render,  The  sceptre  shall  never  depart  from  Jndah^ 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  his  feet,  though  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh,  and 
to  it  shall  he  the  gathering  of  the  people.  This  translation  is 
from  the  Theological  Repository,  where  1  have  given  reasons 

*  Kennicott.  CP.J   Class.  Jonrn.    No.  V.  p.  175.  f  Sam.    (P.) 

X  "  Like  that  in  Matt.  xvi.   18."    See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  195. 
§  Sam.  not  feet.     (P.)     Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  281,  282. 

H  See  WaZi,  I.  p.  41  ;    Le  Clerc,  Diss.  XI.  pp.  278—284;    Le  Cene,  pp.  6—9; 
Sherlock  in  Expos.  Pent.  pp.  198, 199. 
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for  supposing  that  Shiloh  signifies  a  place  so  called,  and  not 
a  person.  We  find  no  proper  prophecy  concerning  the 
Messiah  (who  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  designated 
by  the  title  of  Shiloh)  till  the  time  of  the  later  kings  of 
Judah.  Then  that  title  was  never  made  use  of,  nor  is  there 
any  reference  to  this  passage,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah, 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that 
though  the  assembling  of  the  people  on  all  public  occasions 
would  be  at  Shiloh,  which  was  a  place  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  yet  the  pre-eminence  of  ail  the  tribes  would  be  in 
Judah.* 

12.  In  this  language,  abundance  of  both  wine  and  milk  are 
predicted  to  be  the  lot  of  this  tribe. •!• 

13.  The  tribe  of  Zabulon  had  their  inheritance  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  there  were  good 
harbours  for  ships,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  extended  also 
to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which,  being  navigated,  no  doubt 
had  harbours  likewise. 

14.  The  translation  of  this  w^ord  is  very  uncertain.  The 
term  also  does  not  imply  any  thing  contemptible,  in  the  East, 
as  it  does  with  us.  Instead  of  two  hardens^  some  render  it 
two  barriers,'^  and  this  lot  lay  in  a  fine  valley  between 
Zabulon  and  Manasseh,  divided  from  both  by  a  chain  of 
high  grounds. 

15.  This  by  the  Greek  translators  is  rendered,  becomes  a 
husbandman,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  those  of  this 
tribe  were  able  to  pay  large  contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  state. § 

16.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Dan,  which  signifies 
a  judge ;  intimating  that  though  Dan  was  the  son  of  a  con- 
cubine, he  would  not  on  that  account  l)e  inferior  to  his 
brethren. 

17.  How  this  was  verified  in  the  event  does  not  appear. 
The  meaning  is,  that  in  war  he  would  act  more  by  stratagem 
than  open  force,  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  recover- 
ing any  advantage  he  might  seem  to  have  over  him. 

The  word  nuidered  an  adder,  is  the  cerastes.  \\ 

*  See  Theol.  Repos.  1784,  IV.  pp.  473—476. 

t  "  The  fertility  of  the  eountry  was  prophesied  of  before,  and  to  have  ci/cs  red 
with  wine,  is  the  reproach  of  drunkards.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  renAev  it,  •  His 
eyes  shall  be  more  beautiful  than  wine,  his  feet  whiter  than  milk.'  (See  C«Zwe<.)" 
Expos.  Pent.  p.  200. 

t  "  LXX. '  craved  a  good  place  and  settled  in  the  midst  of  the  lots,'  [tribes.]" 
WalU  1.  p.  42.     See  Le  Clere  in  Expos.  Pent.  p.  200. 

§   Com.  and  Ess.  1.  p.  283. 

II  "  Un  serpent  cornu  nommc  cerastc."  Le  Coic,  p.  424.  "  thb.  an  arrow-snake." 
Exim.  Pent.  pp.  200,  201. 
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18.  This  exclamation  makes  an  interruption  in  the  pro- 
phecy, for  which  no  reason  appears.  Perhaps,  having 
proceeded  thus  far,  and  being  exhausted,  he  might  purposely 
make  a  pause,  and  utter  this  ejaculatory  prayer.* 

19.  Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Gad,  which  sig- 
nifies a  troop.  Those  of  this  tribe  were  exposed  to  the 
sudden  incursions  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  for 
which  they  might  not  always  be  suiFiciently  prepared;  but 
they  might  afterwards  recover  from  their  consternation,  and 
make  the  enemy  repent  of  their  invasion.  This  was  verified 
in  the  history  of  Jephtha,  who  recovered  his  country  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites. 

20.  The  inheritance  of  Asher  was  about  mount  Carmel, 
where  there  was  a  delicious  valley. 

21.  The  lot  of  Naphtali  was  near  to  Lebanon,  which 
might  suggest  the  idea  of  beautiful  branching  trees  ;  as  the 
passage  ought  to  be  rendered;  as  it  is  in  the  LXX.,  and 
other  ancient  versions,  A  luxuriant  shoot,  producing  in  its 
fruit  K'hat  is  beautiful. ■\ 

22.  Here  too  we  have  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Joseph, 
signifying  increase;  and,  as  the  ancestor  of  two  tribes,  he  is 
justly  compared  to  a  tree  planted  in  a  garden,  and  near  to  a 
well,  which  enables  it  to  throw  out  luxuriant  branches. 
This  prediction  must  have  appeared  very  unlikely  to  be 
verified,  when  Joseph  had  only  two  sons,  and  all  his  brothers 
several. 

23.  In  this  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  ill-offices  of 
his  brethren,  and  the  superiority  he  acquired  over  them. 

26.  There  is  much  obscurity  in  this  prediction.  The  in- 
heritance of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  was  in  a  hilly  country, 
but  very  fruitful ;  and  the  blessing  of  Moses  corresponds 
with  that  of  Jacob.  See  Z)e«^.  xxxii.  lo,  where  he  blesses 
them  ybr  the  chief  things  of  tJie  ancient  mountains,  and  the 
precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills. "^ 

*  See  Expos.  Petit,  p.  201. 

t  See  Le  Cene,  pp.  370,  371  i    Essay,  1727,  p.  173;    Bochart  m  Expos.  Pent. 
pp.  201,  202. 

X  The  following  has  been  proposed  as  an  amended  version  of  ver.  23 — 26  : 

"  Though  his  adversaries  bitterly  persecuted  him, 

And  the  archers  shot  their  arrows  at  him  ; 

Yet  his  bow  abode  in  force, 

And  his  arms  were  made  strong, 

By  the  hands  of  the  mighty  one  of  Jacob, 

By  the  name  [power]  of  the  shepherd,  (even)  the  rock  of  Israel, 

By  the  God  of  thy  Father,  who  hath  helped  thee. 

Even  the  God  Almighty,  who  iiath  blessed  thee. 

The  blessings  of  the  heavens  above, 

The  blessings  of  the  deep  which  lies  beneath, 
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27.  This  is  an  intimation  that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
would  be  of  a  warHke  disposition  ;  and  that  they  were  so,  is 
evident  from  their  sustaining  a  most  destructive  war  with 
all  the  other  tribes,  though  they  were  conquered,  and  almost 
extirpated  at  last.  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  and  a  man 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  was  of  this  tribe;  but  that  they 
were  particularly  succcssfid  in  their  wars,  does  not  appear. 
They  continued  in  connexion  with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
being  situated  between  that  and  the  ten  other  tribes,  it  is 
probable  that  their  skill  and  experience  in  war  would  be 
particularly  exercised.  It  is  observed  that  the  Benjamitcs 
were  very  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  sling.  Among  them  in 
Gibeah  only,  it  is  said,  f  Judges  xx.  16,)  that  there  were 
seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed,  and  that  every  otie 
could  sling'  stones  to  a  hairs  breadth,  and  not  miss. 

32.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  the  Vubate,  and  Houbiaant 
thinks  it  should  follow  ver.  30. 

33.  He  seems  to  have  died  a  proper  natural  death,  of  mere 
old  age,  without  sickness  or  pain. 

L.  1.  It  was  promised  to  Jacob  that  his  son  Joseph 
should  close  his  eyes,  which  he,  no  doubt,  did,  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  some  near  relation  to  do. 

2.  The  Egyptians  excelled  in  the  art  of  embalming  the 
dead.  Many  of  their  preserved  bodies,  called  mummies,  are 
to  be  seen  at  this  day,  being  brought  as  curiosities  to  the 
diflbrent  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  Diodorus  vSiculus  says  that  their  embalming  took  up 
more  than  thirty  days.  He  says  that  their  mourning  for 
the  dead  kings  was  seventy-two  days.* 

10.  Whether  Atad  be  the  name  of  a  place,  or  of  a  person, 
is  uncertain.  A  person  of  that  name  might  have  given  his 
name  to  the  place. f  Seven  days  was  the  usual  time  of  a 
public  mourning  among  the  Jews  in  a  later  age.  (See  1  Sain. 
xxxi.  13;  Ecclus.  xxii.  12;  Judith  xvi.  94.)  And  their 
festivals,  on  occasion  of  a  marriage,  were  of  the  same  con- 
tinuance.     (Gen.  xxix.  27.) 

The  blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb, 

The  blessings  of  thy  Father,  which  aboiimi 

Civer  [or  beyond]  the  blessings  of  the  ancient  mountains, 

And  the  rich  productions  of  the  everlasting  hills 5 

Mav  they  be  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  upon  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him,  the  chief  of  liis  brethren.'' 

Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  283,  284. 
*  "  Some  think  that  as  Joseph  was  next  fo  the  king,  the  Egyptians  honoured 
liis  father  with  a  roval  funeral."    Expos.  Pent.  [>.  205. 

t  "  Reckoned  about  two  leagues  from  Jericho,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  at  50 
miles'  distance  from  Hebron."     Ibid. 
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15.  Joseph's  brethren  were  afraid  when  iJieir  father  was 
(lead,  or  because  their  father  was  dead^^ 

16.  They  might  think  that  Joseph  liad  spared  them,  out 
of  respect  to  their  father;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
suspicion  was  ill-founded.  His  generosity  had  not  de- 
pended on  that  circumstance,  but  arose  from  his  own 
excellent  disposition. 

19.  For  I  fear  God.-\ 

23.   Were  born  in  the  days  of  Joseph.'^ 

25.  Joseph  did  not  desire  to  be  carried  immediately  to 
Canaan,  as  his  father  had  been  ;  but  his  being  kept  unburied 
with  a  view  to  it,  would  preserve  on  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen the  belief  of  their  destination,  and  shew  his  own 
faith  in  the  promise  of  God  to  his  ancestors.  It  is  probable 
that  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  followed  the  example  of  Joseph  in 
this  respect ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews  in  general,  since  Stephen  on  his  trial  says,  (Acts  vii. 
1j,  16,)  Jacob  died,  and  our  fathers,  and  were  carried  over 
unto  SJiecheni. 

26.  He  lived  fifty-four  years  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  died  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  the  de- 
parture of  his  countrymen  out  of  Egypt.  Of  the  kings 
that  reigned  in  Egypt  in  this  interval,  we  have  no  certain 
account. 


EXODUS. 

This  book  contains  a  continuation  of  the  Israelitish  his- 
tory, and  has  its  name  from  the  principal  circumstance 
recorded  in  it,  viz.  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  their 
servitude  in  Egypt.  The  contents  are  of  the  most  interest- 
ing nature;  being  an  account  of  the  wonderful  displays  of 
Divine  power  in  this  deliverance,  the  communication  of  the 
law  from  mount  Sinai,  and  all  the  particulars  of  their  civil 
constitution  of  government,  which  separated  the  Israelites 
from  all  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  made  them  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  from  whom  the  knowledge  of  all 
religious  truth  was  to  be  derived  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Chap.  I.  1.  Moses  begins  this  book  with  an  account 
of  the  number  of  Jacob's  family  at  the  time  of  his  going  into 
Egypt,  to  shew  how  wonderfully  they  had  increased  during 

*  Conj.Pilkinyton.   (P.)  \  Conj,  Houhiyant.  (P.)     TFa//,  I,  p.  45. 

t  Sam.    (P.)     Coin,  and  Ess.  I.  p.  286. 
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their  residence  there,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  oppres- 
sion to  which  they  had  been  subjected  ;  and  therefore  that 
the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  been  abun- 
dantly fulfilled,  viz.  that  in  that  country  they  would  become 
a  great  nation. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites,  they 
must  have,  been,  on  the  whole,  well  accommodated,  and 
especially  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  or  this 
amazing  iucreasc  would  have  been  impossible.  Por  though 
it  is  not  beyond  the  course  of  nature,  and  therefore  not 
miraculous,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of 
the  kind  that  is  so  well  authenticated  ;  for  in  the  space  of 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  they  increased  from  seventy 
males  to  about  two  millions.  After  an  increase  at  such  an 
amazing  rate  as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  about  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Moses,  which  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  after  their  arrival,  the  Egyptians  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  their  numbers. 

8.  jNIany  kings,  no  doubt,  must  have  died  in  the  interval 
above-mentioned,  and  the  history  of  Joseph  could  not  have 
been  absolutely  forgotten  in  the  country.  The  meaning-, 
therefore,  must  be  that  the  kings  who  reigned  afterAvards, 
had  not  that  respect  for  him,  or  his  people,  that  the  former 
kings  had  shewn.* 

9.  This  could  not  be  strictly  true  ;  but,  increasing  as  they 
had  done,  it  might  have  been  apprehended  that  it  w^ould  bc^ 
so,  at  no  great  distance  of  time. t 

11.  It  was  thought  that  by  hard  labour,  and  hard  usage, 
they  would  be  rendered  less  prolific.  And  in  general,  slaves 
so  treated  are  so  far  from  increasing,  that  in  all  countries 
their  numbers  continually  diminish.  But  so  numerous  as 
the  Israelites  were  already  become,  and  living  in  families, 
mere  labour  would  not  incapacitate  them  so  much  as  was 
expected.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  countries  the  poor,  who 
look  to  nothing  but  a  bare  subsistence,  and  have  no  idea  of 
wealth  or  grandeur,  increase  the  most ;  while  the  great 
families  soonest  become  extinct.  As  no  mention  is  here 
madeof  any  buildings  besides  these  treasure  cities,'^,  or  fortified 
places,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  neither  the  pyramids  nor  the 
temples  were  built  in  this  age. 

*  "  Diodorus  tells  us  (L.  ii.  C.  i.)  that  the  ancient  kings  of  t^gvpt  were  chosen 
by  the  people,  not  so  much  with  respect  to  birth  as  merit;  so  that  this  new  king 
might  be  of  another  fanaily."    J-'.xpns.  Pent.  p.  '200- 

t  "  For  are  more,  read,  will  Income  more."     Ihid. 

X  "  LXX.  '  fortified  cities,  Pithom,  and  iJameif* and  On,  which  is  Ileliopolis.'" 
Wall,  I.  p.  51.    See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  210. 
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Pithom  is  thought  by  Bochart  to  be  the  city  that  Hero- 
dotus calls  Patumos  in  Arabia;*  and  that  part  of  Egypt 
next  to  Arabia  is  often  so  called.  Rameses  was  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  and  sometimes  gave  a  name  to  it. 

15.  These  two  mustonly  have  been  the  midw^ives  of  greatest 
note.  The  same  directions  were,  no  doubt,  given  to  them 
all,  and  perhaps  through  these. 

16.  These  stools  were  stone  troughs  (as  the  word  signifies), 
containing  water  in  which  they  received  and  washed  the 
new-born  children,  and  not  any  thing  that  the  women  to  be 
delivered  sat  upon. 

17.  They  saved  the  children  not  only  out  of  respect  to 
their  nation,  but  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  which 
forbade  the  commission  of  murder. 

19.  Many  of  the  Hebrew  women,  no  doubt,  were  deli- 
vered without  the  assistance  of  the  midwives.  This  is 
frequently  the  case  in  the  East,  and  they  say  it  is  univer- 
sally so  with  the  natives  of  North  America. 

^1.  Their  own  families  became  numerous  and  prospe- 
rous.f 

22.  Not  succeeding  with  the  midwives,  the  same  orders 
were  given  to  the  Egyptians,  to  look  out  for,  and  put  to 
death,  all  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites.  But  though 
this  cruel  order  might  have  been  executed  for  some  time,,  it 
could  not  have  been  so  long.  Aaron  was  but  three  years 
older  than  Moses;  so  that  probably  the  order  had  not  been 
given  long  before  the  birth  of  Moses;  and  as  the  increase  of" 
the  people  after  his  birth  appears  to  have  been  as  great  as  it 
had  been  before,  the  order  was  either  recalled,  or  was  not 
executed. 

H.  1.  The  father  of  Moses  was  Amram,  the  orandson 
of  Levi,  and  he  married  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

2.  She  had  a  son  three  years  before,  viz.  Aaron,  before 
this  persecution  began. 

3.  Bather  than  suffer  the  child  to  be  taken  from  her,  and 
throw^n  into  the  river,  she  contrived  to  give  it  a  small  chance 
for  its  life,  by  setting  it  afloat  on  the  vvater.  By  this  means, 
at  least,  she  would  not  have  the  pain  of  sceino-  it  perish. 
What  must  the  mother  liave  felt  at  this  time,  and  how  little 
did  she  suspect  the  great  eminence  to  which  this  son  whose 
life  she  despaired  of,  would  arrive!  So  wonderful  are  the 
ways  of  Providence,  and  such  confidence  ought  we  to  have 


"  Marsham  takes  this  to  be  Pelusium."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  SIO. 

See  a  ditft'ient 
iuteri 


iviarsnam  takes  tms  lo  ue  reiusuim.       t^jXpos.  t'eni.  p.  •zi'j- 

t  "  Built  up,  or  prospered  their  famihes."     Pilkinr/ton,  p.  198. 

iterpretation  by  ShuckfordfB.  vii.  II.  p.  212;  Expus.  rent.  p.  21 
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in  it,  notwithstanding  all  appearances  whatever,  in  life,  and 
even  in  death.  Vessels  that  float  and  carry  burdens,  on  the 
Nile,  are  still  constructed  of  reeds,'*  cemented  with  pitch. 

4.  This  sister  was,  no  doubt,  Miriam.  What  must  have 
been  the  anxiety  and  distress  of  the  whole  family  at  this 
ti  me ! 

5.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  daughter  of  Pharoah  had 
been  long  married,  but  had  no  child.*|* 

8.  Who  can  deny  that  there  w^as  a  particular  providence 
in  the  conduct  of  this  discovery,  considering  the  important 
part  which  this  child  was  to  act  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  ? 
JBut  every  man  has  an  important  part  to  act,  or  a  part  sub- 
ordinate to,  and  connected  w'ith,  something  that  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  whole.  We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  but 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  as  particular  a  Providence  attendino" 
every  person,  however  obscure  his  situation  in  life  may  be. 
But  so  complex  is  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  that  it  is 
but  rarely  that  we  can  perceive,  as  in  this  case,  what  the 
intention  of  the  Divine  Being  really  is.  It  is  probable  that 
some  inquiry  had  been  made  about  providing  a  nurse  for  the 
child,  before  the  sister  made  this  proposal,  which  was  so  well 
conducted,  that  she  must  have  been  of  a  reasonable  age  at 
this  time. 

9.  We  may  easily  conceive  the  joy  with  which  the 
mother  received  her  own  child,  and  engaged  to  nurse  it 
for  hire. 

10.  Being  considered  as  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
he  had,  no  doubt,  the  best  education  that  the  country  could 
give  him. J  But  all  the  real  know'ledge  of  this  early  age 
was  not  much.  The  word  Moses  is  said  to  be  a  compound 
of  two  words  in  the  Egyptian  language  which  signify 
to  draw  out  of  the  water.  Josephus  says  that  Mo  signifies 
water  in  the  language  of  Egypt. §  There  is  also  a  Hebrew- 
word  which  signifies  to  dra7i),  from  which  the  name  might 
be  taken. 

11.  He  was  at  this  time  forty  years  old,  and  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  real  parentage.  His  circumcision 
must  have  shewn  him  that  he  was  no  Egyptian,  and  his 
attachment  to  his  nation,  if  not  to  his  religion,  appears  from 
the  follow^ing  circumstance. 

•  "  Of  Papyrus,  which  grew,  particularly,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Nile.     Thus  the 
word  is  rendered  in  some  copies  of  the  LXX."       Expos.  Peyit.  p.  212. 
•■'"  "  Eusehius,  (Prap.  Evany.  L.  ix.  C.  27>."     Ihid. 
X  ^ee  Fleetwood  on  Miracles,  1702,  Ed.  2,  p.  24. 
^  Antiij.  B,  ii.  Ch.  ix.  Sect.  vi. ;    Wall,  I.  p.  ol. 
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II,  12.  By  smiting  must  be  meant  using  great  violence. 
Perhaps  they  were  fighting  in  consequence  of  the  Israelite 
making  resistance  to  oppression  ;  and  his  life  being  in 
clanger,  Moses  took  his  part.*  Whether  the  conduct  of 
Moses  was  justifiable  or  not,  it  is  not  said. 

\5.  In  that  part  of  Arabia  which  borders  on  Egypt,  many 
of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  settled,  and  among  them 
he  took  refuge. 

16.  In  these  primitive  times  the  same  person  was  both 
prince  and  priest.  But  though  this  Jethro  might  be  the 
chief  of  a  small  tribe,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
power,  or  to  have  been  wealthy.  His  daughters  attending 
the  sheep,  is,  however,  no  proof  of  a  mean  condition,  since 
we  have  seen  that  this  office  was  discharged  by  young 
women  of  very  opulent  families. 

17.  Wells  of  water  appear  to  have  been  very  scarce  in  this 
country,  and  there  were  frequent  contentions  about  them,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  Isaac. 

IS.  This  Reuel  was  probably  the  father  of  Jethro.  and 
therefore  the  grandfather  of  these  young  women. 

22.  Gershom  signifies  a  desolate  stranger.  Moses  either 
did  not  marry  till  he  had  been  a  long  time  in  this  country, 
or  his  wife  had  been  a  long  time  without  having  any  chil- 
dren ;  for  he  countinued  forty  years  in  it,  and  when  he  left 
it,  his  children  were  very  young. 

23.  The  erf/  coming  up  to  God  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  people  were  in  earnest  in  their  supplications  to  God, 
but  that  it  was  very  loud  and  general. 

24.  2.5.  Here  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  men  are  ascribed 
to  God,  as  on  other  similar  occasions. 

III.  1.  Horeb  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  summits 
of  Mount  Sinai, 

2.  This  was  the  usual  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  to 
iMoses  and  the  Israelites,  in  their  passage  through  the 
Wilderness,  and  also  at  other  times. 

4.  Though  this  appearance  is  called  an  angel,  the  speaker 
is  no  other  than  the  Divine  Being  himself,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions in  the  preceding  history. 

6.  Putting  off  the  shoes  is  universally,  in  the  East,  con- 
sidered as  an  expression  of  reverence,  while  the  head  is 
kept  covered  ;  w^hich  is  the  reverse  of  our  customs.  The 
Mahometans  always  put  off  their  shoes  w^ien   they  enter 

*  "  Philo's  account  is,  that  this  Egyptian  was.  one  of  the  taskmasters."     Exjh-s 
Pent.  p.  213, 
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their    mosques.     The   priests   in    the   temple   served  bare- 
foot.* 

10.  God  considered  the  Israelitish  nation  as  his  people  in 
a  peculiar  sense;  and  from  this  time  to  the  present  day  they 
have  been  the  objects  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  for  the 
most  important  purposes,  respecting  the  world  at  large,  and 
not  merely  for  their  own  sakes. 

11.  Moses  having  lived  forty  years  in  Arabia,  must  have 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  his  relation  to  his  nation  in  Egypt. 
He  had  even,  as  will  be  seen,  discontinued  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision ;  and,  therefore,  being,  besides,  a  man  exceedingly 
diffident  of  himself,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  under- 
taken a  charge  of  this  important  and  difficult  nature  without 
some  extraordinary  impulse  and  assistance:  and  the  most 
positive  encouragement  from  the  Divine  Being  himself  was 
barely  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

12.  That  they  should  serve  God  in  that  place  at  some 
distant  time,  could  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  token  ol" 
any  thing  at  that  time;  but  it  would  be  a  confirmation  of 
his  faith  when  it  should  take  place. •]• 

13.  14.  As  Moses  w^as  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  he 
inquires  concerning  the  appellation  that  he  was  to  make  use 
of:  though  it  mioht  be  thousfht  that  what  the  Divine  Beine 
himself  had  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  address  to  him,  viz. 
the  God  of  his  fathers  Abraham^  Isaac  a7id  Jacob,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  designate  the  person  who  sent  him  ;  and 
he  had  at  the  same  time  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  ability 
to  perform  the  promises  he  had  formerly  made  to  their 
fathers,  and  also  to  Moses.  Whether  there  was  any  parti- 
cular propriety  in  the  question  or  not,  the  answer  is  very 
pertinent;  for  the  Divine  Being  characterizes  himself  as 
self-sufficient  and  immutable,  whose  purposes  never  change. 
For,  this  much  is  implied  in  I  am  what  I  am.% 

18.  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  Hcbrercs  is  called  upon  us, 
(that  is,  we  are  called  by  his  name»  we  are  his  servants,) 
tJierefore  let  us  g'o.§ 

*  "  Ju venal  (Sat.  vi.  p.  158)  remarks  the  same  to  have  been  tlie  practice  of  the 
Jews  in  his  time, 

"  Observant  ubi  festa  mere  pede  sabbata  rcges." 
Expos.  Pent.  p.  21 6. 

t  "  The  words  are  better  rendered  the  vision  nlnch  yon  have  now  seen  (of  the 
busli  burning  but  not  consumed)  shall  he  a  sicpi.  (or  token)  that  Ihave  sent  thee, 
and  when,  &.C.    (See  Calmet.  Jnn.  Tremel.  Aiiisw.  Chaldee  Paraph.)  "    Ibid.  p.  217. 

X  Hrpos.  Pent.  pp.  218,  219.  "  I  should  rather  turn  the  passage  thus,  I  am 
bfeanse  I  ain,  or,  I  exist  heeausc  I  exist,  i.  e.  I  am  without  any  cause  of  existence, 
but  in  my  own  nature."     Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  287. 

^  Sa7n.  MS6.  Kennicot.    (P.) 
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19.    Unless  with  a  strong  liand.* 

29.  Shall  ask  of  her  neighbour.  It  is  iho  same  word  that 
in  Fsalm  cxxii.  6,  is  rendered  praij.  "  Fraij  far  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem  J" 

IV.  3.  This  was  a  miracle  of  a  remarkable  kind,  the 
instantaneous  change  of  a  piece  of  lifeless  wood  into  a  living 
animal,  an  effect  which  could  only  have  been  produced  by 
the  omnipotent  Author  and  Lord  of  all  nature  ;  and  l^eing 
performed  on  the  staff,  which  Moses  always  had  in  his 
hand,  it  was  ready  on  all  occasions,  without  any  particular 
preparation. 

6.  This  was  another  extraordinary  miracle,  which  also 
might  be  ])erformed  without  any  preparation. 

9.  In  Egypt  the  water  of  tlie  river  was  always  at  hand, 
and  therefore  this  miracle  might  be  easily  had  recourse  to,  if 
the  other  should  fail  to  produce  the  desired  efTect. 

10.  Moses  had  probably  some  imperfection  in  his  articu- 
lation.f 

IS.  The  backwardness  shewn  by  Moses  to  comj)ly  with 
the  orders  of  God,  after  the  very  particular  encouragement 
that  had  been  given  him,  is  very  extraordinary,  and  (dearly 
shews  his  UTcat  aversion  to  the  undertaking,  and  his  dread 
of  the  consequence  of  it. J  The  divine  condescension  in 
bearing  with  this  weakness  is  pix-uliarly  striking.  Notwith- 
standing his  incomprehensible  greatness  and  majesty,  he 
from  the  first  treated  his  creature  man,  whose  frame  he 
knew,  according  to  his  natun^  and  ca])acity  ;  and  permitted 
men  in  those  early  ages  to  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  exactly 
resembling  themselves,  but  only  inliuitely  their  superior  in 
knowledge  and  power. 

14.  ]\loses's  brother  meeting  him  iu  the  manner  here  fore- 
told, would  be  a  farther  confiiination,  if  he  wauted  any,  of  its 
being  God  with  whom  he  had  this  intt-rcoinse. 

15.  Moses  concealing  from  his  father-iji-lavv  the  interview 
that  he  had  with  God,  when  no  secrecy  appears  to  have 
been  enjoined  him  with  resjicct  to  it,  shews  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  amiable  modesty. 

24.  The  person  who  thus  met  Moses,  evidentlv  repre- 
sented the  Supreme  Being  ;§  and  as  the  terms  mectmg  htm, 

*  Sam.     (P.)     "  LXX.     Ma»g.  Eiig."     Wall,  I.  p.  51. 

t   "  LXX.  '  of  a  stammering  tongue  and  slow  voice,'  "     F:<-in>  ■  }'  "f-  !>•  -^-'2. 

t  According  to  Le  C'lerc,  "  it  would  seem  as  if  Moses  ima^iufsi  lii*'  (^wl  deter- 
mined to  send  anotJier  on  this  errand,  and  oidy  i.Toposed  if  lo  hiui  tb"-  the  trial  of 
his  faith."     Ibid. 

§  "  LXX.  'the  angel  of  the  Lord.'"     Wall,  I.  p.  5!.     So  also  "  Ciiaidee  u^id 

VOL.   XI.  K 
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and  endeavojirwg  to  kill  him,  naturally  appl}^  to  human 
beings,  it  is  probable  that  this  appearance  was  in  the  form 
of  man,  as  well  as  that  which  appeared  to  Abraham,  together 
with  two  others,  and  to  Jacob  when  he  wrestled  with  him. 
AVhy  there  should  have  been  such  an  appearance  at  this 
time,  we  cannot  discover.  As  an  Israelite,  it  had  certainly 
been  the  duty  of  Moses  to  circumcise  his  children  at  the 
eighth  day  after  their  birth.  This,  however,  had  been  neg- 
lected, and  probably  had  not  been  intended.  As  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  said  on  this  occasion,  w'e  do  not  see 
how  the  wife  of  Moses  understood  the  meaning  of  what  she 
saw.  But  as  she  did  what  was  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
her  husband,  it  is  plain  that  the  account  of  the  transaction 
is  imperfect. 

2>5,  2b.  It  is  the  custom  with  the  Jews  to  call  the  child 
tliat  is  newly  circumcised  ]nn,  which  likewise  signifies 
bridforooni  or  liusband.  Accordingly  the  sense  that  some 
of  them  put  upon  this  passage  is  not  that  Zipporah  com- 
plained of  her  husband  on  account  of  this  painful  and 
bloody  rite,  but  only  said  with  respect  to  the  child,  x4  hus~ 
hand  is  given  to  us  by  this  blood  of  the  circumcision.^^  Or  as 
the  words  seem  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  child,  the 
true  meaning  will  be,  Thou  art  now  to  me  a  joyful  circumcised 
son .  '\ 

27.  ^Nloses  could  not  have  gone  far  before  this  meetino- 
with  his  brother;  for  it  was  near  the  place  where  God  had 
spoken  to  him. 

,'30.  It  is  evident  that  Moses  and  Aaron  shewed  all  the 
three  sif>:ns  they  were  empowered  to  exhibit,  though  it  is 
not  said  that  the  people,  or  their  leaders,  expressed  any 
hesitation  to  believe  in  their  divine  mission  after  the  first  of 
them. 

?j\.   And  the  people  rejoiced.^ 

V.  :3.  It  was  the  belief  of  all  the  world  that  the  gods 
sometimes  interposed  in  the  aifairs  of  men.  and  commissioned 
particular  |)ersons  to  deliver  messages  in  their  name,  and 
that  they  })UJiished  with  various  jiulnnients  those  who  re- 

oUier  versions.  Ik-  is  he  recalled  Jf/joiv/S,  as  nctiiig  in  his  iinme,  niicl  as  usual  in 
tliese  books  for  angcis  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  See  Gcii.  xvi.  '  ;"  Expos. 
Pent.  pp.  84,  22!. 

*   Spencer,  p.  Gl.      (/■•.       I.,  i.  (".  v.  Sect.  v. 

t  '^.iH'PilhiiujUm,  p.  200,  and  the  I'liivr.rsnl  Fliston/,  III.  p.  56,5.  (P.)  Medt 
Dis.  XIV.,  Works,  td.  S,  10/2,  pp.  yi—ob  ;  Wall,  h  p.  51 ;  Eapos.  Pent.  p.  224  ; 
Geddes's  Crit.  Rem.  pp.  171,  172. 

t  LXX.    (P.) 
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fused  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  Heathen  histo- 
ries abound  with  stories  of  this  kind,  so  that  this  account  of 
Moses  would  not  appear  impossible  to  Phciraob. 

7.  It  is  probable  that  these  bricks  were  baked  in  the  sun, 
and  that  straw  was  mixed  with  the  clay  to  prevent  their 
cracking-  and  falling-  asunder. 

23.  Nothing  having  as  yet  been  done  by  way  of  proof 
that  Moses  had  a  divine  commission,  it  was  quite  natural 
for  Pharaoh  to  behave  as  he  did.  The  Israelites  also  natu- 
rally complained,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of 
Moses,  their  condition  had  been  made  worse  than  it  had 
been  before ;  and  Moses,  from  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment, uttered  this  hasty  complaint,  though  he  had  been 
apprized  that  Pharaoh  would  not  at  first  pay  any  attention 
to  him. 

VI.  3.  According  to  the  preceding  part  of  this  history, 
the  name  Jehovah  was  well  known  even  to  Adam  and  Eve, 
as  well  as  to  Abraham.  For  Eve  says,  (Gen.  iv.  1,)  I  have 
gotten  a  man  from  Jehovah;  and  to  Abraham  God  says, 
[Gen.  XV.  7,)  I  am  Jehovah  who  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  Abraham  must  also  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  name  Jehovah  from  his  calling  a  place  Jehovah  Jireh^^ 
(Gew.xxii,  14).  There  is,  therefore,  an  apparent  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought,  that  though  the  name  itself  had  not  been 
unknown,  its  signification  had  not  been  verijicd ;  this  name 
implying,  that  God  being  unchangeably  the  same,  he  would 
certainly  fulfil  his  promise,  which,  till  this  time,  he  had  not 
done,  but  now  would  do  it  in  the  deliverance  of  his  people 
from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  making  them  a  great 
nation,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
is  probable  from  ch.  vi.  6,  where  God  says.  Wherefore  saij 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.,  I  am  Jehovah;  and  I  will  bring 
2/011  forth  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egi/ptians,  &c. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  terms  nit'  ba 

*  "  If  Abraham  did  not  know  the  unme  Jehovah,  tlien  Moses,  by  a  prohpsis,  puts 
that  name  in  his  words,  instead. of  the  name  that  he  used,  as  meaning  the  same  (iod. 
Some  interpret  the  particle,  here,  not  as  a  negative,  but  an  interrot^ative,  '  Was  I 
not  even  known  to  them  by  my  name  Jehovah  ?'"  Wall,  I.  p.  h2.  "  '  !)id  1  appear 
unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Ahnighty,  and  by 
my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them  ?'  This  alters  only  the  pointing, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  of  no  authority.  I  am  beholden  for  it  to  a  gentleman  well 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  and  of  distinguished  merit  in  the  learned  world."  Expos. 
Pent.  p.  228.  See  Le  Cene,  p.  71  5  Essajj,  I727,  pp.  99— !«'  5  CUMes,  in  toe.  and 
Crit.Revi.  pp.  175—180. 

K    2 
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rendered  oiiui'ijH)t(tit.     In  tiie  Etliiopic  the  same  word  signi- 
fies a  Oc/ugn,  bounUons  (iodr' 

12.  The  term  tn/cfrciniicfscf/.f  IteiiiL^-  with  the  Israehtes  a 
term  or'  reproach,  was  apphed  to  any  thin^-  that  was  imper- 
fect and  not  good  oi"  its  kind  ;  so  that  a  faulty  articulation 
was  called  /nicirctnuc/scd  lips. 

16.  Ther(-  is  no  account  of  the  a'je  of  any  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  exce))t  of  Joseph  and  Levi  ;  and  it  appears  that  Levi, 
though  much  olde.-  than  Josej)!],  survived  him  twenty-seven 
years.  Moses  j)rocee(.ls  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
his  own  ancestors,  whicli  was  natural. 

20.  Though  a  marriage^  in  tliis  dt  gree  of  relationship  was 
forbidden  afterwards,  it  was  not  unlawful  at  that  time.  She 
might  have  been  his  sister  by  another  wife:  or,  by  sister  may 
be  meant  a  female  relation  in  general,  in  any  degree.  In  the 
LXX.  it  is  his  fdtliers  hrotJiers  (/au2'hter.t 

2:3.  ISloses  gi\es  a  more  particular  account  of  the  family 
of  his  brother  than  of  his  own,  that  being  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  tin.'  nation,  as  it  comprised  the  order  of  priests ; 
whereas  his  own  descendants  ranked  with  the  common 
Levites.  I  lad  Moses  been  a  man  of  ambition,  and  his 
institutions  been  ol'  his  own  devising,  he  would  never  have 
given  the  family  of  his  brother  tin-  preference  to  hi<;  own. 

Vll.  1.  In  order  to  encourage  Moses  to  speak  with 
boldness  to  Pharaoh.  God  pbices  him  in  the  liuht  of  a 
superior  i^emg,  even  as  a  god  with  respect  to  hini  ;  and  to 
raise  his  character  still  higher,  he  uave  him  a  prophet,  who 
sliould  be  subordinate  to  him.  and  deliver  his  nu'S^ages  to 
Pharaoh. 

3.  The  meaning  of  God's  beinv  said  t(>  harden  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh,  is  simply  a  prediction  thar  he  wonld  be  ex- 
ceedinu'ly  obstinate  from  liis  own  natural  dispo-Mtioii.  J-'or 
whatever  comes  to  pass  according  to  the  u<a<d  la\\-«  and 
course  of  nature,  is  fretjuently  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed 
to  God,  the  author  of  nature.  In  one  sense,  every  thiusi  is 
of  God,  good  and  evil,  natural  and  moral.  Put  lhi>  does 
not  take  away  the  distinction  betwei  n  mora!  ;2:'.>(jd  and  evd, 
or  the  propriety  and  use  of  rewards  and  jnunshments. 

6.   One  great  object  in  tlie  phni  ot'   Providenc;    re-jHn-tnig 

*   (xrhhs.    [P:     Crit.  Rpm   y,.  18G. 

■'-  "  LXX.  '  miiible  to  (li>^(uurst\  "  UV('/,  I.  \>.  r)2.  See  Lf  r/r)-ii  Conici  tiire : 
E.rpm.  Pnit.  ]).  '2^0. 

i  ^<r:  Kxpna.  Pent.  p.  930.  It  is  rendered  putmeltyn  snaiit,  in  Vvlnuti.  Set 
M'a//,  I.  jj.  .j3. 
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the  Hebrew  nation,  indec'd  the  greatest,  is  to  convince  the 
whole  world  of  the  suj)remacv  of  the  one  true  God,  and 
thereby  establish  the  true  princijjles  of  religion,  and  thus 
lay  the  best  foundation  foi'  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  all 
the  human  race. 

10.  No  miracle  had  hitherto  been  exhilnted  to  Tharaoh, 
and  he  would  naturally  demand  to  see  one,  as  a  proof  of 
God  havino-  really  sent  Moses. 

11.  This  was.  no  doubt,  effected  by  some  slight  of  hand, 
the  rods  biMug  withdrawu,  and  serpents  substituted  in  their 
places;  aiid  this  they  miglit  do,  as  they  knew  beforehand 
what  Moses  had  done,  and,  no  doubt,  imagined  it  to  have 
been  done  by  such  tricks  as  theirs.  It  is  probable  that 
Moses  himself  was  imposc^d  upon  by  them,  and  thought 
that  by  sonie  supernatural  power  their  rods  had  undergone 
the  same  change  that  his  had  done. 

12.  This  would  convince  all  the  spectators  that,  by  what- 
ever power  the  rods  had  been  changed  into  serpents,  that  by 
whicl\  Moses  worked  his  miracles  was  superior  to  that  by 
which  the  magicians  had  performed  theirs.  And  the  ma- 
gicians themselves,  who  must  iiave  known  that  they  had 
worked  no  real  miracle,  must  have  been  astonished  to  see 
their  serpents  swallowed  up  by  that  of  Moses,  and,  by  its 
becoming  a  rod  as  before,  entirely  to  vanish.* 

21.  1  he  magnitude  of  this  miracle  must  have  been  a 
satisfactory  proof  tiiat  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it.  J3y  slight 
of  hand  the  water  contained  in  a  basin  mi^ht  be  conveyed 
awav.  or  something  might  be  secretly  infused  into  it,  which 
would  give  it  tlie  appearance  of  blood.  But  no  artifice,  or 
power  of  man,  could  produce  this  change  in  all  the  water 
of  a  great  river  like  the  Nile,  and  in  large  ponds  or  reservoirs 
of  water.  This  miracle  had  another  use.  The  Nile  was 
considered  by  tiie  Egyptians  as  a  divinity,  and  therefore 
this  miracle  was  calculated  to  shew  that  the  God  of  Moses 
was  superior  to  theirs. -j* 

*  See  Vol.  If.  p.  206,  and  Calvin,  in  Note  *;  also,  "Traite  siir  les  Miracles,  par 
J.  Serces,"  1729,  pp-  HI,  172;  Fanner  on  Miracles,  Ch.  iv.  Sect.  i.  On  the 
opinion  "that  evil  spirits  and  impostors  may  work  miracles,"  see  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  JS^.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  after  observins^  tliat  "  many  \vise  divines  hold  a 
reality  in  the  wonders  of  the  i'^'jvptian  uia^ricians,"  adds,  probably  tc  insinuate  his 
own  opinion,  "  Rightly  to  understand  how  they  mnde  serpents  out  of  rods;  frogs 
and  blood,  of  water;  were  worth  half  Porta' s  m.igiik."  Miscei.  Tracts;  No.  XI. 
168 1,  p.  17S 

t  "We  may  reasonably  suppo-e  the  land  of  Goshen  to  be  exempted  from  this 
plague,  as  it  was  from  others,  (Chap.  viii.  22;  ix.  26;  x.  QSJ.  So  Wisd.  xi.  5,  6, 
These  wonders  are  said,  {Psalm  Jxxviii.  12,  4.S,)  to  have  been  done  in  Zoan,  or 
Tanis,  a  region  in  Egypt,  distinct  from  Goshen."     Expos.  Pent,  p.  234. 
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22.  As  the  waters  in  the  river,  and  all  other  i^reat  bodies 
of  water  were  already  changed,  no  great  quantity  could 
remain  tor  these  magicians  to  exercise  their  art  upon.  What 
they  did  was,  however,  sufhcient  to  encourage  l^haraoh  in 
his  obstinacy. 

25.  The  long  continuiince  of  this  inconvenience  would 
convince  the  Egyptians  that  it  was  no  siiyht  or  transient 
change  in  the  water  of  the  river,  such  as  might  have  taken 
place  from  natural  causes,  with  whicli  Moses  might  have 
been  acquainted,  but  produced  by  a  real  interposition  of 
Divine  power,  whether  it  was  really  changed  into  blood,  or 
any  thing  offensive  resembling  blood.  Whether  this  plague 
was  removed  at  the  request  of  Pharaoh  is  not  said. 

VI 11.  6.  The  water  of  the  river  having  been  very  offen- 
sive, would  probably  be  better  prepared  for  producing  the 
frogs;  l)ut  no  doubt  the  ])roduction  of  them  was  miraculous, 
as  no  frogs  previously  existing  in  the  country  could  have 
produced  the  vast  number  here  descril>ed. 

9.   And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh^  Fix  the  tinie.^ 

11.  The  fixing  of  the  time  for  the  removal  of  the  frogs 
would  be  a  fair  test  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  as  a  divine 
judgment. 

12.  By  Moses  petitioning  for  the  removal  of  the  frogs,  he 
seems  to  have  made  the  promise  to  Pharaoh  without  having 
been  directly  authorized  to  do  so,  but  depending  on  the 
general  promise  of  God  to  support  him. 

17.  Lice  are  a  very  troublesome  and  offensive  insect,  and 
their  arising  from  the  dust,  where  lice  never  naturally  come, 
proves  the  production  of  them  to  have  been  miraculous. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  these  insects  were  gnats,  as  in 
the  LXX. 

18.  Ihey  had  recourse  to  their  usual  arts, -j*  but  did  not 
succeed,  the  reason  of  which  does  not  appear.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  they  began  to  be  alarmi'd  at  the  magnitude 
and  dreadful  nature  of  these  miracles,  so  as  to  be  sensible 
that  they  proceeded  from  a  power  superior  to  any  by  which 
thev  had  op(;rated,  and  which  they  could  not  counteract ; 
for  "they  had  not  been  able  to  remove  any  of  the  plagues 
with  which  the  country  had  been  afllicted. 

19.  The  magicians  having  acknowledged  that  the  hand  of 

*  LXX.  (P.;  n'<(//,  I.  p.  ■)•);  Erpas.  Foil.  p.  2:36;  PiUuni/toii,  ]).  7^;  Com. 
and  Ess.  I.  pp   289,  290. 

t  "  11  faut  tradniie,  ces  devins  en  voulurcnt  fairc  aiitant,  comnie  S.  Augustine  le 
remarque."  Lc  Cmc,  p.  6.32.  (We  should  translate,  as  Augustine  remarks,  the 
ynagiciaiis  desired  to  do  the  like.) 
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God*  was  in  this  judgmont,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  Pharaoh  would  have  begun  to  relent.  He  might,  how- 
ever, have  thought  that  the  evil,  from  whatever  cause  it 
proceeded,  might  not  be  of  long  continuance,  or  greater 
than  might  be  borne.  And  for  a  king  to  yield  to  such  a 
person  as  Moses,  one  of  the  enslaved  Israelites,  would  have 
hurt  his  pride. 

21.  These  insects,  wdiatever  they  were,  seem  to  have  been 
not  only  troublesome,  but  destructive  ;  for  it  is  said,  ver.  24, 
X\\2it  the  land  icas  destroyed  hi/ them.  On  what  it  was  that 
they  preyed  is  not  said.  Dr.  Geddes  supposes  them  to 
have  been  beetles.-^ 

22.  The  land  of  Goshen  had,  no  doubt,  been  spared  in 
the  former  plagues. ;{:  though  no  mention  is  made  of  that 
circumstance  in  the  narrative.  But  as  the  preceding  plague 
had  some  relation  to  the  river,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Goshen  did  not  altogether  depend,  it  was  less  extraor- 
dinary that  they  should  not  have  been  affected  by  them. 
But  these  insects  preying  probably  on  herbage,  might  be 
expected  to  abound  in  the  land  which  was  famed  for  its 
rich  pastures  ;   and  yet  it  was  entirely  free  from  them. 

26.  They  must  have  sacrificed  oxen,  sheep  and  goats, 
which  some,  if  not  all  the  Egyptians,  reverenced  as  divine. § 

32.  This  was  contrary  to  an  express  stipulation.  Here 
it  is  not  said  that  God  hardened  his  heart,  but  that  he  har- 
dened it  himself,  which  sufficient!}^  explains  the  other  mode 
of  speaking  ;  for,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  his  obstinacy  was 
the  same  at  all  times.  There  was,  therefore,  no  miraculous 
interposition  of  Providence  in  the  case. 

IX.  5.  On  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  not  only  was 
the  plague  foretold,  but  the  time  of  its  infliction  exactly 
fixed  ;  and  though  there  could  not  have  been  any  natural 
reason  for  it,  it  was  to  fall  on  the  Egyptians  only,  and  not 
on  the  Israelites,  all  which  circumstances  clearly  proved 
that  the  hand  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  in  it. 

*  "  Of  a  £fod."  Expos.  Pent.  p.  237,  and  Geddes.  "  God,  the  oidy  true  God, 
most  probalily  they  knew  not;  but  they  were  convinced  that  here  was  '  the  finger 
of  a  god,'  whom  the  Hebrews  called  their  God,  and  that  he  was  too  powerful  for 
them  to  contend  with,"     Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  290. 

t  "  Most  probably  that  species  called  the  mill-beetles.  It  is  a  very  voracious 
creature;  and  not  only  bites  animals,  but  devours  tender  herbs  and  fruits."  In  loc. 
Note;   Crit.  Rem.  pp.  191,  192;   Wall,   L  p.  53.    See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  237. 

X  See  supra  on  Che  p.  vii.  2i,  p.  133,  Notef;  and  Expos.  Pent,  p  337. 

§  "  Grot'ius,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  arrived  at  the 
idolatry  of  worshipping  animals  so  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  but  that  they  ab- 
stained then  from  animal  food,  takes  the  meaning  to  be  this:  we  shall  give  high 
offence  to  the  Egyptians,  by  slaying  animals  for  sacrifice,  the  putting  of  which  to 
death  they  reckon  a  crime,  or  abomination."    Expos.  Pent.  p.  258> 
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().  By  all  in  this  place  must  only  be  meant  very  many  ;* 
for  it  appears  soon  afterwards,  that  the  Egyptians  iiad  cattle, 
and  in  considerable  numbers,  when  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  could  have  replenished  their  stock.  This,  lio>\ever, 
was  a  more  serious  aiilietion  than  any  of  the  preceding-, 
which  were  more  oU'ensive  and  troublesome  than  detri- 
mental. 

7.  Xotwitiistanding  the  greatness  of  this  plague,  and  its 
having-  bi  en  expressly  I'oretold,  Pharaoh  continued  obsti- 
nate, lit'  might  think  that  this  calamity,  great  as  it  was, 
happriifd  in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  as  such  things  had 
bijen  beibre. 

10.  There  was  no  more  natural  connexion  between  the 
sj)rinkling  of  these  ashes  and  the  plague  that  followed,  than 
the  striking  the  dirt  of  the  cuth  had  witli  the  production 
of  lice  or  gnats  ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  sutheicntly  ap- 
parent that  the  hand  of  (jlod  was  in  it. 

1 1.  Had  this  plague  been  produced  by  any  art,  natural  or 
magical,  these  magicians,  who  must  have  known  as  much  of 
those  things  as  Moses,  would,  no  doubt,  have  counteracted 
the  effects  of  it,  and  especially  have  taken  care  to  guard 
themselves  from  it.  But  it  plainly  appeared  that  x\w\  had 
no  such  power. 

12.  This  disease  not  being  mortal,  and  Pharaoh  himself 
not,  as  far  as  a])pears,  being  affected  by  it,  he  still  would 
not  relent. 

14.  It  was  not  possible  to  have  given  fairer  warning  than 
this  ;  but  as  they  were  only  woids,  and  nothing  immediately 
followed,  Pharaoh  doc.'s  not  appear  to  have  been  moved  by 
them. 

15.  Hail,  and  even  rain,  is  very  uncommon  in  Egypt, 
which  is  watered  by  the  ov(:^rtlowing  of  the  Nile. 

20.  Though  Pharaoh  was  obstinate,  it  appears  that  many 
of  the  peoph?  were  alarmed,  and  had  been  properly  im- 
pressed with  the  preceding  miracles. 

27.  A  plague  so  great  and  uncommon  as  this,  forced  this 
acknowledgment  from  Pharaoh.  But  Moses,  judging  from 
what  had  })assed,  and  from  wjiat  (i(jd  liad  apprized  him  of, 
tells  him  that  he  would  not  hold  to  his  jHvsent  resolution  ; 
and  this  was  verified  by  the  event. 

31.  It  appears  from  this  cinMimstance,  that  this  plague 
was  in  the  month  of  Abib,  or  March,  when  barley  in  Egypt 
is  nearly  ripe,  but  not  wheat. 

*  "Or  Oie  meaning  may  be,  that  all  tlie  cattle  which  died  >vcre  of  Egypt,  i.e. 
belonged  to  the  Egyptians.'"    Exi^s.  I'ait.  p.  239. 
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3'-2.  Dr.  Shaw  suppos(\s  that  tlie  word  translated  ri/e 
should  have  1)eeii  rice.  The  same  word  is  rendered  /itches  * 
(Ezck.  iv.  y). 

X.  ().  ]"'erceiving,  probably,  that  Pharaoh  gave  no  serious 
attention  to  him,  or  shewed  by  his  behaviour  tluit  he  was 
not  terrified  by  liis  threats,  Moses,  who  had  by  this  time 
acquired  more  eonfidence,  turns  from  him  with  indignation, 
without  waiting-  tor  his  answer. 

7.  Though  Pharaoh  was  oljstinate,  yet  the  eontinuance 
of  the  plague^  and  the  intrepidity  of  Moses,  had  made  some 
impression  on  the  people,  and  no  doubt  on  Pharaoh  himself, 
though  he  was  imwilling  to  shew  it. 

10.  The  uieaning  of  this  language  is  not  very  intelligible. -j" 
It  looks  as  if  he  uieant  to  shew  his  contempt  of  what  God 
could  do  for  them,  or  against  him.  Or  by  evil  heii/o-  before 
them,  or  in  their  rieu^,-^  he  might  mean  to  charge  diem  with 
some  bad  design,  as  that  of  a  revolt ;  which  though  they 
did  not  avow,  was  certainly  justifiable. 

1.3.  Nothing  in  the  common  course  of  nature  is  so  de- 
structive as  the  ravages  of  large  swarms  of  locusts,  which 
are  not  unfrequent  in  the  Ivist.  Nothing  that  is  green 
escapes  them;  and  they  often  come  in  sucli  numbers,  that 
all  endeavours  to  di^^stroy  them  are  in  vain. 

19.  As  the  east  wind  brought  those  locusts,  a  west  wind 
was  proper  to  carry  them  away.  When  they  die  upon  the 
ground,  the;  stench  that  they  occasion  is  intolerable,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  pestilential  diseases.  They  were, 
therefore,  carried  into  the  sea,  where  they  did  no  harm.^ 
This  complete  removal  of  the  locusts  was  as  miraculous  as 
the  bringing  of  them. 

5?0.  Swarms  of  locusts  not  being  uncommon  in  tlie  East, 
and  coming  but  rarely,  Pharaoh  might  think  he  had  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  them. 

2:.).  What  was  the  immediate  or  physical  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  darkness  is  not  said.  It  must  have  been  such 
as  had  never  been  known   in    l\gypt.     But  if  it  was  occa- 

*  T]te  wheat  was  "  not  such  as  we  make  use  of,  ^tbr  of  Uiat  (lie  Egvptiaiis,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us,  did  not  eat,)  Ijut  a  kind  of  trraiu,  which  the  (i reeks  called  rea, 
spelt.     (See  Calmet.)"     Expos.  Pent.  \i.  ^\■^.     Stc  Ceddes;  Note. 

t   >ee  Erpos.  Pent.  p.  211;   Com.  and  Esa.  I.  pp.  'iQO,  i(}l. 

I   "  See  what  evil  views  ye  have."     Geddes. 

^  See  Gcddes's  Crit.  Rem.  pp.  202,  20,S.  "  Pliny,  (L.  xi.  29,)  after  Theophrastus, 
observes,  that  locusts  are  often  destroyed  by  winds  driving  their  swarms  into  seas 
and  lakes.  Greejatmi  iuhla\a  rento  in  marm  uut  starjna  decidunt.  This  miracle 
co^^isted,  not  in  God's  creating  any  new  swarms  of  locusts,  as  some  fancy,  but  in 
bruignig,  and  turning  them  away,  at  Moses's  instance."    Expos.  Pent.  p.  245. 
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sioned  by  a  thick  fog,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  extend 
to  the  land  of  Goshen,  whither,  however,  it  did  not  go.  It 
is  not  said  by  what  means  this  darkness  was  removed  ;  but 
it  could  not  have  been  till  after  the  next  interview  of  Moses 
with  Pharaoh.  Had  the  darkness  been  dispersed  before  this 
time,  he  would  hardly  have  sent  for  him  at  all.  For  this 
plague  was  not  threatened  beforehand,  like  the  others,  and 
therefore  might  more  easily  have  been  considered  as  a  na- 
tural, though  extraordinary  phenomenon.  There  must, 
however,  have  been  something  uncommonly  terrifying  in  it, 
to  have  produced  such  an  effect.*  For  Pharaoh  at  this  time 
sent  for  Moses  of  his  own  accord,  and  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  let  the  Israelites  go  on  certain  conditions. 

26.  As  Pharaoh  was  determined  to  keep  the  Israelites  in 
a  state  of  servitude,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  alarmed  at 
this  proposal  of  all  of  them  departino-,  and  taking  with  them 
every  thing  belonging  to  them,  though  he  knew  he  had  no 
right  to  detain  them,  and  they  were  abundantly  justified  in 
their  endeavours  to  escape  by  all  lawful  means. 

29.  Moses  evidently  acquired  courage  in  consequence 
of  being  the  messenger  of  God,  and  of  finding  himself  sup- 
ported as  he  had  been,  so  as  to  be  what  had  been  promised 
to  him,  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  a  person  of  superior  character 
and  authority. 

XL  2,  3.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Israelites  made  any 
promise  of  repayment  of  what  was  thus  2;iven  them,  nor  is 
it  said  on  what  pretence  it  was  demanded  ;  for  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  case.-j*  It  w^as  now  sufficiently  evident 
that  they  meant  to  leave  the  country  ;  and  if  they  had  not, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  apparent  use  in  borrowing 
such  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuables  as  were 
delivered  to  them.  They  must  have  been  things  that  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to,  and  therefore  w^hat  they  could 
not  have  had  any  particular  use  for.  To  have  pretended 
that  they  wanted  them  for  the  worship  of  their  God,  could 
not  have  imposed  upon  any  person.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Egyptians  in  general  were  terrified,  and  that  as  the  God  of 
the  Israelites  had  afflicted  them  with  so  many  plagues,  they 
w^ere  desirous  of  appeasing  him  by  giving  his  people  every 

*  See  Wisd.  xvii.  3,  4,  and  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor.  L.  ii.)  on  "  a  darkness  occasioned 
by  an  eruption  of  JLtna."    Expos.  Pent.  p.  246. 

+  "  The  word  Shaal  signifies  much  oftener  to  ask,  than  to  borrow.  See  Gen. 
xxxii.  17  j  Josh.  xix.  60;  Judg.  viii.  24;  I  Sam.  i.  20;  Er^os.  Perd.  p.  220.  See 
Jos,  Anliq.  L.  ii.  C.  xiv.  ad  fin,  and  Whiston's  Note. 
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thing  of  value  in  their  possession.  And  considering  their 
long,  severe  and  unjust  servitude,  there  was  nothing  given 
to  them  to  which  they  were  not  in  equity  fully  entitled.* 

3.  The  mention  that  is  here  made  of  the  greatness  of  Moses, 
or  the  awful  light  in  wdiich  the  people  in  general  considered 
him,  supplies  a  good  reason  for  Pharaoh's  not  apprehending 
him,  or  doing  any  thing  to  him.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his 
person  should  have  been  regarded  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be 
violated. 

4.  This  was  probably  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
cedins:  interview  with  Pharaoh,  after  he  had  said  that  thev 
should  see  his  face  no  more. 

5.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  an  event  more  evidently 
miraculous,  or  more  awful  in  its  nature,  than  this  of  the 
sudden  death,  without  any  previous  illness,  of  all  the  first- 
born in  a  whole  nation,  without  any  distinction  of  age  or 
rank,  and  that  of  their  cattle  also  ;  and  of  the  first-born 
only,  and  this  distinctly  announced  beforehand.  If,  as  the 
magicians  said,  the  finger  of  God  was  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding plagues,  much  more  was  it  conspicuous  in  this : 
and  accordingly  it  had  its  full  effect.  The  Israelites  were 
suffered  to  go,  and  even  hurried  away,  without  any  con- 
ditions whatever.  In  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians then  were,  they  probably  thought  of  nothing  farther 
than  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  without  any  expectation, 
or  desire,  of  their  return. 

8.  At  this  time  Moses  was  far  from  being  intimidated  by 
the  presence  or  threats  of  Pharaoh.  On  the  contrary,  he 
could  not  suppress  his  indignation -j"  at  his  conduct;  and 
yet  such  was  the  awe  with  which  his  behaviour  had  inspired 
every  body,  that  the  king  seems  to  have  borne  this  indignant 
language  without  any  reply. 

10.  This  being  only  a  threat,  delivered  when  Pharaoh 
was  exceedingly  provoked,   he  persisted  in  his  obstinacy. 

♦  "We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  that  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Egyptians  having  sued  the  Israehtes,  before  that  monarch,  for  resti- 
tution of  those  goods  their  ancestors  had  spoiled  them  of,  he  who  was  advocate  for 
the  Israelites  asked,  how  they  proved  the  claim  to  he  good.  •  Out  of  your  own  law,' 
says  the  Egyptian,  citing  Exod.  xii.  36.  '  Then,'  says  the  other,  '  out  of  tlie  same 
law  I  invalidate  your  plea.  There  it  is  written.  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egt/pt,  was  430  years.  When  you  pay  us  the  wages  which 
those  600,000  of  our  countrymen  earned  of  you  for  their  430  years'  labour,  we  will 
restore  your  goods.' "  (See  SeldendeJure,  N.  and  G.,  L.  vii.  C.  viii.)  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  220. 

t  Shuckford  thus  translates  the  passage :  '•  He  went  out  from  Pharaoh,  who  was 
sn  a  furious  anger."    B.  ix.  II.  p.  436. 
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When  any  person  has  ]niblicly  declared  a  resolution,  though 
ho.  may  afterwards  wish  he  had  not  done  it,  he  thinks  his 
honour  engaged  not  to  depart  from  it ;  and  if  this  be  felt  by 
private  persons,  much  more  must  it  be  by  j)rinces.  On  this 
account  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  l^ersians  were  never 
repealed,   and  the  orders  of  their  kings  never  recalled, 

XJl.  1,  2.  This  i]iust  have  been  some  time  before  the 
denunciation  of  the  last  plague,  which  took  place  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  month,  viz.  before  the  IQth  day.  A\'hat 
the  Israelites  had  to  do  on  that  day  required  some  ])repara- 
tion.  Tliis  previous  warning  would  also  serve  to  shew  the 
distinct  fon  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  ada])tiiig 
their  conduct  to  a  future  occasion.  Whether  this  particular 
direction  to  choose  the  })aschal  lamb  on  the  lOth  day  of  the 
month  was  observed  atterwards,  is  uncertain. 

3.  Tlie  lamb,  or  the  kid.  might  be  appointed  for  the  J^as- 
sover,  to  oj)])ose  the  su])erstiti(Mi  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
a  peculiar  veneration  for  those  animals,  and  refrained  from 
eating  either  of  them. 

hanatis  nhslinrt  oninis. 


Mensa.     Xtfns  illic  frcturti  jnynlarc  vaptUit* 

The  male  might  be  chosen  with  the  same  view,  for  the 
Egyptians  thought  that  the  females  were  the  most  acceptable 
to  their  deities,  so  that  they  had  recourse  to  them  when  they 
did  not  succeed  with  the  sacrifice  of  males.  It  is  also  ob- 
servable, that  on  the  lOth  day  of  the  month,  in  which  the 
Passover  was  celebrated,  the  Egyptian  festival  in  honour  of 
the  ram  began,  and  that  the  middle  ol'  the  month  was  the 
time  of  their  great(;st  festivity  on  that  occasion. t 

That  tiiis  festival  had  some  peculiar  reference  to  the  ffea- 
then  religions,  is  probable  from  this  consideration,  that  the 
more  })ious  |)rinces  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  idolatrous  ones, 
laid  ]);irticu!ar  stress  on  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  as 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah. 

6.  1  he  time  here  })rescribed  was  from  noon  to  sun-set.  The 
evening  sacrifice  \\as  genc^raljy  killed  about  our  three  in  tfie 
afternoon,  and  the  time  imm(>diately  after  this,  and  till  sun- 
setting,  was  em|)l()yed  in  killing  the  paschal  lambs. 

7.  It  apjxars  from  this,  that,  in  some  parts  of  Egypt,  the 
Israelites  lived   intermixed    with    the  Egyptians:   otherwise 

*  .hiv.  XV.  n.   i/'. 

Nor  lamb,  nor  kid  sui)|)lics  tlic  board: 
Tlicir  sliuiizhtcr,  Mis  a  dt-od  idjliorr'd. 
t  Sppjiccry  \).  290.    (P.)    L-  !'•  <'■  ii-  -"^t'l't.  i.  De  Icr/e  Paithutis.     See  t'hromcon 
Ortentale,  in  Expos.  Pent.  p.  248  i  Youiifj,  I.  p.  201—203. 
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there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this  mark  to  distin- 
guish their  houses. 

8.  The  reason  why  the  paschal  lamb  was  directed  to  be 
roasted,  rather  than  boiled,  must  have  be<Mi  l)ecause  it 
required  less  time  and  apparatus  ;  and  every  circumstance 
ot"  the  ceremonial  was  calculated  to  ^ive  tlie  idea  ot'  haste. 
For  this  reason  the  bread  was  not  to  be  leavened,  and  the 
herbs,  or  the  sauce  with  which  the  lamb  was  to  be  eaten, 
were  not  to  be  of  the  more  delicate  kind,  which  it  would 
have  required  time  to  collect,  but  the  most  ordinary  and 
common  onc^s,  though  less  pleasing  to  the  taste  :  and  the 
Iamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole,  without  giving  themselves 
time  to  cut  it  up.  They  were  not  even  to  break  any  of  the 
bones  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  marrow,  which 
was  considered  as  a  delicacy. 

9.  The  eating  of  it  raw,  though  that  would  have  given 
the  idea  of  still  greater  haste,  seems  to  have  been  forbidden 
with  a  view  to  some  rites  of  the  Heathen  religion,  in 
which  they  ate  the  entrails  of  the  animals  they  sacrificed 
quite  raw,  and  wtule  they  were  warm,  with  the  blood  run- 
ning out  of  their  mouths.*  The  purtenance,  or  the  inwards, 
were  to  be  roasted  at  the  same  time,  not  only  to  imply  haste, 
but  probably  to  prevent  any  su})erstitious  use  of  those  parts, 
such  as  was  made  by  the  lleathens,  who  prognosticated  from 
the  inspection  of  the  heart,  and  especially  the  liver. 

10.  The  not  keeping  any  part  of  the  lamb  till  the  next 
day,  was  probably  also  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  supersti- 
tious use  of  what  had  been  appropriated  to  an  act  of  religion, 
which  was  done  by  some  of  the  Heathens  with  respect  to 
their  sacrifices. 

11.  K\\  these  circumstances  denote  haste  in  those  who 
ate  of  tli(^  paschal  lamb. 

12.  The  exccutino  of  iudument  against  all  the  srods  of 
r.gy pt,  probably  means  that  these  judgments  on  the  peo- 
})!i  would  take  place,  notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  they 
couKl  dr)i\(;  from  their  gods,  so  that  it  would  be  apparent 
that  ti.c;  Cod,  of  the  Israelites  was  superior  to  them  all.  Or 
by  ij^(u{>,  in  rliis  i)lace  may  be  meant  magistrates,  men  of 
pouir  and  influ*  nee.  on  whom  the  judgments  were  actually 
iutlicted:t  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  done 
to  alfect  in  a  direct  manner  the  gods  of  Eg'ypt,  though  it  has 

♦  SiX'iicer,  L,  u.  C.  iv.  v^^ect.  ii.   p.  301;    L'xpos.  Pent.  p.  250. 

t  "  As  Elohim  signifies,  iit  i^eneial,  lutjli  powers,  whether  divine  or  human;  it 
setnis  to  mean  here  the  earthly  high  powers  of  IJgvpt."  Wall,  L  p.  55.  *♦  The 
mighty  ones  of  Lgypt."     Geddvi, 
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been  said,  but  without  any  sufficient  authority,  that  all  the 
idols  of  Euyj)t  were  broken  in  pieces  on  this  memorable 
night.* 

13.  No  event  could  have  been  more  fully  authenticated 
than  this.  The  deliverance  vvas  foretold  some  time  before  it 
took  place,  the  very  night  was  fixed  upon,  and  a  particular 
ceremonial  appointed  to  be  performed  on  that  very  night, 
and  directed  to  be  repeated,  as  a  memorial  of  it,  every  year, 
at  the  same  time  afterwards.  The  history  of  it  was  also 
written  at  the  time,  while  the  reason  of  the  practice  must 
have  been  known  to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  this  rite  has 
continued  to  be  practised  by  the  Hebrew  nation,  without 
any  considerable  interruption,   to  this  day. 

21.  The  first  paschal  lambs  were  killed  in  each  private 
house  ;  but  afterwards  it  was  required  to  be  done  at  the  place 
which  God  should  choose  for  tlie  national  worship,  and  no 
where  else. 

22.  Why  hyssop  should  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
purgation,  as  we  find  it  to  have  been,  does  not  appear;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  used  for  cleansing. 

29.  It  is  computed  that  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  took 
place  in  one  month. •)* 

33.  The  terror  with  which  all  the  people  of  Egypt  must 
have  been  struck  by  this  wonderful  judgment,  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  expressed.  They  must,  no  doubt, 
have  been  eager  to  see  all  the  Israelites  depart,  and  without 
any  wish  for  their  return. 

37'  Rameses  was  a  city  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  which  the 
Irsraelites  had  been  compelled  to  assist  in  building.  If  there 
were  of  the  Israelites  six  hundred  thousand  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  there  must  have  been  four  times  as  many  in 
all,  wliich  was  a  great  increase,  in  the  space  of  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  from  seventy  males  that  went  into 
Egypt. 

38.  This  mixed  multitude  probably  consisted  of  those 
Egyptians  who  chose  to  accompany  the  Israelites  ;  some,  no 
doubt,  from  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  their  God,:|: 
to  those  of  their  nation,  and  others  from  having  intermarried 
with  them,  and  not  choosing  to  be  separated  from  their 
near  relations.     That   the  Israelites  must  have   had  much 


*  See  "  Eusebius  {P rap.  Evan}].  L.  ix.  C.  xxvii.);  Justin  (L.  xxxvi.  C.  ii.);" 
Kxpos.Pent.  p.  251. 

t   Vniry  Hist.     {P.) 

X  "  All  those  Egyptians  and  others  brought  by  ihe  Hebrews  to  the  knowledge  of 
tlic  true  God."     Raleigh,  B.  li.  Ch.  iii.  Sect.  vii. 
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cattle,  is  evident  from  the  tending  of  them  having  been  their 
original  occupation,  and  their  having  been  settled  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  as  most  adapted  to  their  occasions.  How  they 
found  food  for  their  cattle  in  the  Wilderness  does  not  appear. 
It  was  not,  however,  altogether  destitute  of  herbage.  It  was 
near  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  continued  a  considerable  time, 
that  Moses  fed  the  flocks  of  Jethro.  The  cattle  they  could 
not  keep,   they  would  probably  sell  to  some  other  people. 

40.  In  Egypt^  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan.*  It  is  certain 
that  this  term  of  years  commenced  with  the  promise  of  God 
to  Abraham  on  his  coming  to  Canaan, f 

46.  This  circumstance  was  an  indication  of  haste.  After 
eating  the  flesh,  they  had  not  time,  as  was  observed  before, 
to  break  the  bones  to  get  out  the  marrow. 

49.  This  was  a  mark  of  great  liberality  in  the  Hebrew 
system.  Any  stranger  might  be  incorporated  into  the  nation 
by  conforming  to  the  rites  of  their  religion,  and  thereby  might 
become  entitled  to  all  the  same  privileges  with  themselves. 
This  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  Hindoos,  or  any 
ancient  Heathen  nation. 

XIII.  2.  This  was  another  method  of  preserving  the  me- 
mory of  all  the  principal  circumstances  in  this  wonderful 
interposition  of  Divine  power.  All  the  first-born  of  men 
and  of  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  having  died  in  one  night,  the 
Divine  Being  was  pleased  to  claim  all  the  first-born  of  the 
Israelites  asA/s,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  should  think  proper. + 
Those  of  men,  and  of  unclean  animals,  not  proper  for  sacri- 
fice, were  to  be  redeemed.  This  was  an  indirect  disappro- 
bation of  human  sacrifices,  which  were  then  common  in  the 
Heathen  world. 

4.  The  month  of  Abib.^  corresponding  in  part  to  our 
Marcii  and  April,  was  that  in  which  barley  began  to  ear. 
In  this  month,  the  first  of  their  future  year,  they  were  to 
present  their  first  ripe  corn.  If  none  was  then  ready,  they 
intercalated  a  month. 

6.  Six-  days  shalt  thou  eat.\\ 

*  Sam.^wd  LXX.  (7^.)  V,'all,  T.  p.  ".G ;  Shnckford,  B.  ix.  I[.  p.  4t'2;  Prideaux 
Pt.i.  B.  vi.  K.  p.  602. 

t  "  III  Scripture,  thiii^:s  done  by  the  fathers  are  considered  as  bcin^^  done  l>>  tlie 
childreii.  See  Pi'<!/.  Ixvi.  6;  Hos.  xii.  4;  Amos  v.  25,  26,  27;  Hth.  vii.  9,  10. 
Therefore  tlie  Samaritan  .  opy  here  rightly  reads,  the  habitation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  of  their  fnthirs:  which  is  not  .so  much  a  translation,  as  an  interpreta- 
tion."    Expos.  Pent    p    2,j3. 

X  See  Mede,   B.  ii.  p.  402;  Com.  and  Ess.  TI.  pp.  369,  37f»- 

§  "  The  mouth  of  grecii  corn,  otherwise  called  Nisan."     Geddrs. 

\\  Sam.  {P.)  "  'And  on  the  first,  and  on  the  seventh  day,  let  there  be- a  festival 
to  the  Lord.'     The  words  in  Italics  supplied  from  Ch.  xii.  16."     Geddcs,  Note. 
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9,  This  was  a  solemn  injunction  to  inform  their  children 
of  the  reason  of  this  institution,  that  it  might  be  kept  in 
perpetual  remembrance  ;  and  a  festival  of  seven  days'  conti- 
nuance was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  give  them  more 
leisure  to  attend  to  it. 

17'  Thougli  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was  bv  a 
series  of  miracles,  and  the  same  powerful  liand  could,  no 
doubt,  have  carried  them  in  any  way  to  the  country  that 
was  promised  them  ;  yet  where  natural  means  were  suffi- 
cient, recours(j  was  not  had  to  supernatural  ones.  They 
were,  therelbre,  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  as  natural 
reason  would  have  directed.  There  was,  however,  another 
reason  why  the  Israelites  were  detained  so  ion^i'  in  the  Wil- 
derness, viz.  to  give  time  for  their  instruction  in  the  ne\v 
system  of  laws  and  religious  institutions  to  which  they  were 
to  conform,  and  to  make  trial  of  their  obedience.  During 
all  this  time,  they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  sustained  by  a 
miracle,  viz.  the  manna,  to  preserve  upon  their  minds  a 
sense  of  God's  constant  attention  to  them,  and  government 
over  them,  as  his  peculiar  people. 

18.  They  did  not  march  in  a  disorderly  manner,  as 
persons  flyiiig,  or  driven  out  of  the  country,  but  in  n  gular 
order,  at  least  the  men  who  were  capable  of  l)ea]ing  arms; 
and  as  the  word  denoting  this  signifit^s  th(^  numb(M'  //'/Vy, 
it  is  probable  that  they  marched  in  divisions  of  fifty  in  front, 
so  as  to  form  themselves  into  companic^s  of  fit'ties,  hundreds, 
and  thousands  ;  by  means  of  which  the  sum  of  the  whole 
would  be  easily  taken. 

The  same  word  (a'ti'nn)  is  used,  Job/i.  iv.  12.  when 
it  is  said  that  the  cliildnn  of  Reuben,  &c.  passed  over 
ARMED  before  the  chdeiren  of  Israel.  It  must,  therefore, 
mean  that  they  marched  under  regular  orticers.  and  in 
orderly  manner,  and  ])robably  wirli  arms;*  for,  without 
some  means  of  defence,  they  could  not  liave  undertaken  a 
journey  into  tln^  A\^ilderness.  in  the  neiuhl)Ourliood  of  warlike 
nations. 

There  have  Ixuni  dilferent  reasons  assiuiicd  for  this  sea 
being  d(Miominated  Red,  when  it  has  no  more  of  that  colour 
tlian  any  other  ])art  of  the  ocean.  The  most  j)roftable 
oj)inion  is,  that  it  was  first  called  the  Sea  of  Kdont^  the 
Edomites  being  settled  near  it.  and  I'^sau  is  said  ((Un.  xxv. 
2.3)  to  have  been  red  Vila  a  hatn/  garnunt.      In  the  Hebrew, 

•  IIarne..ssrd.  In  '' Mnrf/in,  'by  live  m  a  r.mk.'  l^XX.  '  iii  the  fifth  grnera- 
tioii.'  V nl f/.  '  iirmex].""  Ha//,  I.  p.  .>o.  "  In  battle  array."  (icJdv^.  i^cc  Le  Cenc, 
\).  181;  lJxi)os.  Pott.  p.  257. 
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this  sea  is  always  called  the  Sea  of  Weeds,  but  Mr.  Bruce 
says  he  never  saw  a  weed  in  the  Red  Sea.  His  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  so  called  from  the  large  white  corals  which  cover 
its  bottom,  like  plants  on  the  land.* 

Mr.  Harris  (p.  76)  thinks  that  it  originally  denoted  the 
Sea  of  the  Boundari/,  the  word  generally  signifying  the  end, 
extremit//,  or  hinder  parts. 

According  to  the  ancients,  the  Red,  or  Erythraean  Sea, 
signifies  all  the  Eastern  Ocean  as  far  as  India  ;  and  what  we 
call  the  Red  Sea,  is  only  a  gulph,  or  arm,  of  it. 

20.  What  stay  they  made  at  Succoth  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. The  place  was  probably  about  half  way  between 
Rameses  and  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Wilderness  of 
Etham  is  also  called  the  Wilderness  of  Shur.  (Chap.  xv.  22.) 

21,  22.  This  was  the  same  appearance  that  was  exhibited 
to  Moses  in  the  bush,  and  continued  to  be  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence  during  the  whole  of  their  passage  through 
the  Wilderness.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  appearance 
similar  to  that  of  the  Aurora  Borea/is,  not  luminous  in  the 
day-time,  but  sufficiently  so  in  the  night. 

XIV.  2.  They  were  proceeding  in  a  direct  line  towards 
Horeb,  where  God  had  said  they  were  to  perform  their 
worship,  and  of  course  would  have  gone  a  little  to  the  North 
of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  they  were  ordered  to  turn  to  the  right, 
and  of  course  they  would  have  the  sea  on  their  left  hand. 
In  this  course  they  proceeded  till  they  came  to  the  place 
here  mentioned,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  opposite 
to  an  opening  in  the  chain  of  mountains  that  runs  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  coast.  This  Migdol  was  probabl}^ 
the  same  with  a  place  that  Herodotus  calls  Magdolas,  and 
Jeremiah /^C/^a^j.  xliv.  1)  Migdol;  but  the  exact  situation 
of  this  place,  or  that  of  Baal-zephon,  is  unknown. 

Pihahiroth  is  the  mouth  of  the  valley  Badeah,  which 
opens  to  the  sea,  at  Hiroth,  a  narrow  slip  of  land  where 
showers  fall.  Baal-zephon,  or  the  god  of  the  watch-tower, 
was  probably  some  idol  temple,  which  might  serve  for  a 
watch-tower. t  Here  the  Red  Sea  is  somethino'  less  than 
four  leagues  over,  so  that  it  might  easily  be  passed  in  a 
night4 

*  Trai'eZcC,  I.  p.237.  (P.)  Raleigh,  B.  ii.  Cli.  iii.  Sect.  viii. ,  Harris's  Voyages, 
1705,  I.  p.  409. 

t  It  has  been  conjectured,  "  that  Baal  had  here  an  image  set  up  to  him,  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  the  country,  like  tlie  god  Terminus,  among  the  Romans. 
(See  Grotius  and  Selden,  de  Diis  Syr.  Synt.  I.  C.  iii.)"  Exjws.  Pent.  p.  258. 
Forster  and  Michaehs  make  Baal-zephon  to  be  Heroopoljs.     Geddes,  p,  227. 

\  Bruce  s  Travels,  1.  p.  233.    (P.J 
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.J.*  'I'his  sudden  turn  A\ould  naturally  lead  Pharaoh  to 
conclude  riiat  they  had  mistaken  their  way,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  a  chv'nc  conductor;  and  this  would  encou- 
rage him  to  pursue  thiMu,  when  his  coiist(>rnation  was  a 
little  abated;  and  then  liis  rage,  which  always  blinds  the 
judgment,  would  b(i  m  proportion  to  his  disa{)pointment. 
i'his  was  their  third  day's  journey. 

7.  And  all  the  horsemen  of  llgijpt.^     And  thus  the  IJebreu 
itself  may  be  rendered.  :J: 

As  the  Israelites  were  six  hundred  t'lousand  men,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  arms, 
I'haraoh  might  think  it  necessary  to  lirin^  out  ail  the  force 
that  he  could  collect  in  the  time.  Many  oi'  the  Israelites 
might  have  served  in  the  Egyptian  armies,  and  vre  liave  an 
account  of  an  expedition  made  by  one  oi'  the  tribes  into  the 
country  of  the  i'hilistines  ])resently  after  their  settlement 
m  Egypt.  Eor  we  read,  (Chron.  vii.  21,)  that  some  of  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  were  slain  by  flic  tncn  o/Gc.i'h,  because  thei/ 
came  down  to  iake  au-aif  ihcir  caUlc  :  on  winch  occasion  their 
father  tnonrncd  niany  daijs^  and  his  brethren  cantc  to  comfort 
him.  This,  however,  was  prior  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  Egyptians.  13ut  though  they  were  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  war,  and  it  is  not  said  that  they 
were  required  to  give  up  their  arms,  they  m\(St  have  been 
much  inferior  to  the  nations  of  Palestine  in  e\  cry  thing- 
relating  to  n  ar. 

8.  They  marched  without  fear,  persuaded  th;it  they  vscrc 
co'-ulucted  by  their  ()Iod.§ 

9.  This  v;hs  the  V^Oth  of  Nisan,  towards  evening. 

12.  It  was  natural  for  the  Israelites,  alter  having  h.  en  so 
hiiig  under  th<'  power  of  Pharaoh,  and  finding  \\\M  he  had 
th(;  courage  to  jMusne  them,  with  a  foiee  whieh  ill',  v  w-.t 
not  able  to  resist,  without  r.ny  visible  way  ot  ese.Mie,  :\nd 
without  ;niv  exj)rrss  pronn.se  of  deliverance,  to  be  discou- 
rac;'etl.  But  tiieir  sarcastic  rctlcetions  on  Moses,  who  hac; 
imiforndy  acted   by  Divine  direction,  and  wh.o   iiad   been  so 

•  *'  Head  '  wild,  rugged  incimtaiiis  li;nf>!nit  tin  in  in.'  riiPu^M-l  <  uiiiinoiiK 
signifies  a  wildenicf!;,  yet  is  often  iiscil  fiL;!ir;itivcly  for  aiiv  l]i^l!•t•;-^|■(^l  sitnatioii, 
sucli  as  men  are  ex|ios('il  tci,  in  a  l)arr''ri  wildi  rii<  >s.  //<>.<.  ii.  I  !  Tliev  nniid  not 
he  shut  hi  l)y  (lie  wiKieiiiess  of  Aruliii,  wIik  li  consists  of  barren,  IjiU  extensive 
plains.  On  tlic  West  of  tlie  Ked  Sea,  \sli(re  liie  Israelites  now  were,  are  nionn- 
tains  almost  impassable;  an<l  tiiis  is  tiie  irildcrncss-likc  sitnation  which  IMiaraoli 
wonld  sav  iiad  shnt  tliesn  in.    (See  CaUmt.  "      tlxpos.  Ptnt.  \i.  •2h<J. 

t    LXX.    {P.)  t  Con.  it:ul  Kss.].  \^.^2(:^\. 

\  "  li-ntl,  '  Me  pursned  after  llie  ehii<ii-.  ii  of  l>rae].  even  'lie  «  hd<!r.'!i  of  Israel 
^om;;  awav  witli  a  hi^h  hand.'"  /..c^ef.  I'mt.  p.  2>y.  "'Mtonlv,  .uowcdiy, 
Miaiiilestiy.  "     (i'cdd<s,\K  JJlS. 
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wonderfully  supported,  is  at  least  as  unaccountable  as  the 
obstinacy  of  Pharaoh.  The  conduct  of  both  arose  from  an 
excess  of  natural  passion  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
without  giving  themselves  sufficient  time  for  reflection. 
Pharaoh  saw  no  immediate  cause  of  apprehension,  and  the 
Israelites  had  no  inunediate  prospect  of  relief. 

14.  jNIoses  had  not  at  this  time  any  knowledge  of  what 
God  intended  to  do  for  them,  but  he  had  a  perfect  con- 
fidence that,  agreeably  to  his  general  promise,  he  would 
open  some  way  for  their  deliverance,  and  for  the  destruction 
of  their  eneniies.  He,  therefore,  exhorts  them  to  put  their 
trust  in  God,  and  ^'ave  them  no  direction  about  defendino 
themselves. 

15.  This  seems  to  imply  that,  though  Moses  had  shewn 
no  despondence  before  the  people,  he  had  been  more  alarmed 
at  their  situation,  and  more  impatient  of  their  continuance 
in  it,  than  it  became  him  to  have  been. 

16.  The  people  were  at  this  time  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  wore  so  shut  up  by  the  mountains,  that  they  could  only 
advance  nearer  to  it;  and  all  that  thev  had  been  given  to 
expect  before  this  time  was,  that,  in  general,  God  would 
be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh^  and  upon  all  his  host ;  (ver,  4). 
From  this,  however,  Moses  justly  inferred  their  defeat  and 
destruction  ;  but  this  was  the  first  intimation  that  he  had, 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  accomplished,  and 
nothing  more  complete,  or  more  astonishing,  could  have 
been  imagined.* 

19.  The  cloud  which  was  the  symbol  pf  the  Divine 
presence,  and  which  had  hovered  over  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  Israelites,  to  shew  them  their  way,  now  removed  to 
their  rear,  and  probably  concealed  them  from  the  sight  ot 
the  Egyptians. 

20.  As  the  night  came  on,  this  cloud  continued  to  appear 
dark  towards  the  Egyptians,  but  luminous,  as  before,  to 
the  Israelites  ;  so  that  they  might  see  theu'  way,  as  in  the 
day-time. 

21.  Whatever  was  the  natural  effect  of  this  wind,  it 
could  not  so  divide  the  water  as  to  enable  any  persons  to 
walk  through  the  sea  ;  for  it  must  have  had  much  greater 
power  over  them  than  over  the  water.  It  must  also  have 
blown  in  one  narrow  track,  to  have  caused  the  waters  to 
rise  on   both  sides  of  them.     Though  the   wind  is  said  to 

o 

*  See  Com.  awl  Ess.  II.  pp.  418— 42 1;  «  Two  Letters  from  Ur.  Shaw  to 
Dr.  Benson-,"  Theol.  Reiios.  I.  Appendix,  ^^k  3— llj  Lt  Clerc's  Dh:>.  XIII- 
pp.  319--344  ;  Geddcs,  pp.  2^5—2^7. 
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have  been  in  this  direction,  it  was  not  so  strong  as  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  inarching  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
which  was  probably  very  uneven,  and  therefore  required 
much  care,  for  such  a  multitude  of  persons  of  ail  ages,  and 
encumbered  with  cattle  and  furniture.  Diodorus  Siculus 
[L.  iii.]  says,  that  there  was  a  tradition  among  the  Ichthu- 
ophagi,  who  lived  near  this  sea,  that  in  the  time  of  their 
ancestors  it  had  receded,  and  left  the  bottom  (piite  dry,  but 
afterwards  returned  to  its  former  place.*  But  they  are  not 
said  to  have  reported  any  thing  concerning  the  passing  of 
any  people  through  it. 

2S.  The  Egyptians  seeing  a  plain  path  before  them, 
would  have  no  doubt  but  that  where  the  Israelites  marched, 
they  could  follow  them,  being  much  better  prepared  for  it, 
though  they  might  perceive  it  was  where  the  sea  had  been 
before.  Besides,  being  many,  they  would  naturally  en- 
courage one  another,  the  most  cowardly  being  ashamed  to 
shew  their  fears,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
whose  eagerness  to  overtake  tlie  fugitives  they  well  knew. 
In  all  cases  when  a  number  of  persons  are  together,  they  do 
things  more  rash  and  unreasonable  than  any  of  them  would 
have  done  of  themselves.     This  we  see  every  day. 

24.  The  night  being  divided  into  four  parts  called  watches, 
as  the  day  was  into  twelve  hours,  the  morning  watch  must 
have  been  the  last  of  the  four.  By  the  Lord  looking  upon 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians^  is  perhaps  meant  that  the  side  of 
the  cloud  which  was  towards  them  assumed  a  hery  appear- 
ance, which  could  not  fail  to  terrify  them,  and  produce  the 
effect  that  is  here  described.  Their  terror  producing  much 
confusion,  many  of  their  chariots  would  be  overturned,  and 
their  wheels  broken,  through  their  inattention  to  the  un- 
even bottom  of  the  sea  :  or  the  Divine  po\\  cr  might  be 
exerted  in  some  extraordinary  way  to  add  to  their  embar- 
rassment.•]* 

26 — 28.  This  was  probably  in  the  morning,  when  the 
Israelites  had  all  passed  over.  The  waters  returned,  on 
Moses  stretching  out  his  rod,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  a 
natural  event,  but  produced  by  the  immediate  power  ot 
God  :  for  the  mere  raising  of  his  rod  could  not  have  had 
any  such  effect. 

The  natives  call   this  part  of  the  sea  Bahar  Kolzum.  or 

*  "  There  is  somcthitifj  in  Straho,  (\j.  xvi.)  wliicli  seems  to  bclonir  to  tlit 
p;i5sac;e  of  the  Israelites,  though  he  says  it  linppcned  in  the  shore  between  Tyre 
and  Plolemais."     Le  Clerc,  pp.  320,  Si  1  ;  Expos.  Prut.  p.  262. 

t  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  ii.  Ch.  xvi.  Sect.  ui.  j  Le  Clerc,  pp.  535,  33ti. 
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the  sea  of  destruction  ;*^  and  just  opposite  to  Pilialiiroth  is 
a  bay,  the  North  cape  of  which  is  called  Ras  Mum,  or  the 
Cape  of  Moses,  even  now.  There  is  about  fourteen  fathom 
water  in  the  channel,  and  about  nine  at  the  sides,  and  uood 
anchoring  every  where.  The  farthest  side  is  a  low  sandy 
coast,  and  a  very  easy  landing  place. "I" 

30.  This  was  the  21st  o{  Nisan,  the  last  day  of  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  and  certainly  the  most  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  and  in  all  history,  for  the  won- 
derful display  of  Divine  power  in  it.:{:  The  impression 
made  by  it  must  have  been  very  great  upon  the  minds  of  all 
who  were  either  witness  of  it,  or  were  made  acquainted 
with  it.  It  must  have  effectually  weakened  and  overawed 
the  Egyptians.  And  though  the  Israelites  continued  forty 
years  after  this  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  never  at  any  great 
distance  from  Egypt,  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them 
back,  or  to  give  them  any  molestation. 

Other  nations,  too,  must  have  been  struck  with  amaze- 
ment and  terror  at  these  events;  for  otherwise,  such  a 
multitude  as  the  Israelites  were,  and  so  encumbered  with 
baggage,  would  have  made  them  appear  an  easy  prey  to  the 
warlike  nations  in  whose  neighbourhood  they  continued  so 
long  a  time.  This  circumstance  did  indeed  tempt  the 
Amalekites  to  attack  them,  but  these  being  defeated,  they 
afterwards  proceeded  without  molestation.  That  a  great 
and  lasting  impression  was  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Phi- 
listines, who  were  in  that  neighbourhood,  appears  from  their 
history  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  when  we  read  (1  Sam.,  iv. 
7,  8)  that  when  the  ark  of  God  was  car-ried  into  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites,  they  icire  afraid,  for  they  said.,  God  is  come 
into  the  camp.  Wo  unto  us,  for  there  hath  not  been  such  a 
thing  heretofore  :  wo  unto  us.  Who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the 
hand  of  these  mighti/  gods  ?  These  are  the  gods  that  smote  the 
Egyptians  icith  all  the  plagues  in  the  wilderness. 

31.  This  great  deliverance,  preceded  by  the  wonders 
they  had  been  witnesses  to,  in  Egypt,  could  not  fail  to  con- 
vince the  Israelites  of  the  superiority  of  their  God  to  the 

*  "  Some  fnbulous  Jewish  writers  would  persuade  us,  that  Pharaoh  alone  was 
saved  by  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel;  imagining-,  I  suppose,  that  those  superior 
beings  pay  the  same  courtesy  to  human  grandeur  as  they  would  have  done.  But 
besides  that  it  is  here  said,  there  remained  not  so  much  as  one,  Pliaratih  is  particularly 
mentioned.  Chap.  xv.  19,  to  have  perished  among  the  rest.  (See  Patrick.)"  Expos. 
Pent.  p.  263. 

t  Bruce s  Travel?,  I.  p.  234.    (P.)     On  ver.  28,  see  Geddes,  pp.  230,  231. 

t  "  It  is  inferred  from  Deut.  v.  15,  that  from  this  day  the  Jewish  .^abbath  began 
ro  be  afterwards  reckoned,  in  memorv  of  their  redemption  out  of  Egvpt."  Expos. 
Pent.  p.  264. 
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gods  of  the  Egyptians,  to  the  worship  of  which  they  had 
conformed.  I'hey  must  also  have  been  convinced  that 
Moses  had  acted  by  his  direction. 

Some  httle  evidence  of  tlie  truth  of  this  most  rmiarkable 
event  may  be  derived  from  the  records  of  the  ancient  Irish 
nation,  who,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  written  characters, 
and  spoke  the  hmguage  of  the  Carthaginians,  widch  is  a 
proof  of  their  IMienician  origin.  They  say  that  after  ic^avmg 
their  native  country,  they  were  settled  some  time  on  the 
borders  of  the  lied  Sea  in  Egypt,  at  a  place  called  Ca/icr- 
hirolh ;  that  it  was  at  this  place  that  the  Israelites  went 
through  the  sea,  and  that  they  had  supplied  them  with 
provisions.  After  this  they  say  that  they  were  expelled 
from  Caperhiroth,  by  the  grandson  of  that  Pharaoh  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  after  removing  from  place  to 
place,  came  at  length  to  settle  in  Ireland. 

That  this  story  is  no  invention  of  the  friends  of  revelation, 
is  evident  from  the  place  where  they  were  settled  in  Egypt 
being  called  Caperhiroth,  and  not  Pihahirofh,  as  m  Moses  , 
and  yet  the  signification  is  so  nearly  the  same,  that  they 
must  he  the  same  place  ;  Caperhiroth  sigmfyinu'  the  fou-rt  of 
Hiroih,  and  Pihahiroth  the  moulJi,  o\  port  of  Hiroth* 

XV.  ].  Poetical  compositions,  in  commemoration  of 
great  (events,  have  been  the  earliest  productions  of  every 
country.  They  were  committed  to  memory,  and  sunu., 
accompanied  with  instruments  of  music,  and  especially  by 
women,  as  we  see  with  respect  to  this  sono-  of  Moses,  com- 
posed on  this  truly  memorable  occasion.  Of  what  measures 
the  yjoetry  of  the  Hebrews  consisted,  we  are  ignorant. f 
All  that  we  can  discover  is,  that  their  poetical  compositions 
consisted  of  short  sentences,  expressed  in  strong  fiouros.  and 
sometimes  the  different  sentences  began  with  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  in  their  proper  order. 

3.   Is  the  mi<y]ity  one  of  the  icar.^ 

1,3.  Ihat  is,  to  the  country  in  whicli  the  Divine  Beings 
would  make  his  peculiar  residence,  as  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple. 

20.  ^lirianj  is  the  word  from  which  is  derived  our  Man/. 
Its  signification  is  uncertain.     Some  say  it  means  txaltecL 


*  Si-e  Pir  I.awrenrr  F'irsons's  Drfrm'-  nj'  th,  Avricnt  Il/sfiiri/  nj  inhnid,  siihi- 
joined  to  liis  ObscrvatKvi'i  nn  the  lln/iii'.'  of  Ildin/  Flood,  F.-^q.  iP.'  llnrris, 
\.  p.  400. 

t  S«:(.'  Jos.  Aiiiiij.  B.  li.  (  li.  \vi.  Sect,  iv.;  f'.rpos.  Pent.  pp.  QPiX,  2f>') ;  Cvni.  find 
E,?A,  li.  pp.  1.12—418. 

X  Sa)n,    {P.)     Com.  and  Fss.  1).  p.  41  :. 
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but  others  the  myrrh^  or  the  hitlerncss  of  the  sea.  She  is 
here  called  the  sister  of  Aaron,  being  perhaps  born  of  the 
same  mother,  and  different  from  that  of  Moses.  She  gave 
out  the  words  of  the  song-,  and  the  other  women  repeated 
after  her.  The  instrument  here  mentioned  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  elriDii,  or  such  as  was  struck  with  a  pleclratn,  or  souiC 
instrument  to  make  it  sound.* 

^2.  This  is  the  same  with  the  Wilderness  of  Etham,  at 
least  a  part  of  it.  These  three  days  were  the  22nd.  2:Jrd, 
and  2  1th  of  Nisan. 

'z?*.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  was  probably  Coroiulel^ 
where  there  is  a  spring  of  Ijrackish  water,  and  such  is  the 
tradition  of  the  natives. f 

2  k  There  is  sometliing  very  extraordinary  in  this  readi- 
ness of  the  peo})le,  thus  miraculously  conducted,  to  quarrel 
with  their  leader.  It  shews,  however,  their  extreme  i)ack- 
wardness  to  leave  Egypt,  and  therefore  furnishes  a  strong 
proof  that  there  must  have  been  something  miraculous  in 
their  being  brought  out  of  it.  No  persuasion  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

2o.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  natural 
quality  in  the  wood  of  this  tree  to  sweeten  the  water. :[:  The 
quantity  of  wood  that  would  have  been  necessary  for  sucli 
an  effect  as  this,  and  the  time  that  it  must  have  taken, 
(considering  that  two  millions  of  people  were  to  be  suppbed,) 
is  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  supposition. 

27.  They  seem  to  have  continued  but  one  day  at  Mara, 
and  on  the  2oth  they  came  to  EHm.  Shaw  "  could  only  find 
nine"  of  these  springs  in  this  place,  "  the  rest  were  covered 
with  sand.  The  greatest  part  of  them  are  within  a  garden 
belonging  to  the  Greek  monks  of  Tor.  They  are  surrounded 
with  a  great  number  of  palm-trees  (Shaw  says  above  two 
thousand),  the  dates  of  which  bring  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  the  >qonks."§ 

X\  I.  1.  ft  appears,  from  ISJumb.  xxxiii.  10,  that,  before 
they  came  to  this  wilderness,  they  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea. 
But  probably  nothing  remarkable  being  done  there,  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  place.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  to 
gather  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians  thrown  up  from  the  sea. 
This    movement  was   exactly  a  month   after  tlieir  leaving 

*  "  It  \va:>  iiitrodnfoci  Horu  Syria  ii.to  the  worship  of  the  Greeks  and  Ptonians.' 
Expos.  Ptni.  oil  Gni.  x\'<i.  27,  pp.  138,  20?. 

t   Travels,  I.  p.  034.      ;  p. 

i  "  The  first  discoverers  of  ti.e  Floridas  used  sassafras  to  correct  the  saltness  of 
the  water."     Gedde.:^,  Notr. 

§  "  Stochovius  affirms  that  those  waters  are  of  a  petrifying  quality."     Geddts. 
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Egypt,  so  that  they  must  have  continued  some  time  either 
at  Elim,  or  near  the  sea. 

3.  After  this  verse,  Dr.  Geddes  introduces  verses  11 
and   12.* 

5.  It  is  evident,  from  this,  that  tlio  division  of  time  into 
weeks  was  known  at  this  period.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Hindoos,  who  did  not  borrow  any 
thing  from  Moses.  But  it  does  not  follow,  from  this,  that 
the  seventh  day  had  been  observed  as  a  sabbath. 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  substance  here  called  manna 
is  now  found  in  this  part  of  the  world.  But  admitting  this, 
wliich  may  well  be  questioned,  the  quantity  of  it  that  must 
have  been  produced  at  this  time,  must  have  been  miraculous, 
especially  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  it  that  was  always 
found  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  and  its  then  keeping 
two  days  ;  whereas,  at  other  times,  whatever  remained  above 
the  consumption  of  one  day,  became  putrid,  and  unfit  for 
use.  rhis  great  and  permanent  miracle  might,  one  would 
think,  have  prevented  all  dissatisfaction  and  complaint :  and 
no  doubt  it  did  so,  with  all  who  were  ca])able  of  serious 
reflection.  But  when  any  appearance  becomes  constant  and 
regular,  it  passes  without  much  attention  by  the  generality 
of  mankind  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  atheists  in  the 
world . 

7-  This  jH'omise  of  a  visible  appearance  of  some  symbol 
of  the  Divine  presence, -j-  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  same 
luminous  cloud  which  had  conducted  them  through  the  Red 
Sea,  was  calculated  to  "ive  them  the  fullest  assurance  of 
their  continuing  to  be  under  the  Divine  guidance, 

10.  It  is  probable  that  this  appearance  had  been  disconti- 
nued after  their  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  but  now  re- 
appeared, and  accompanied  them  all  the  time  they  were  in 
the  Wilderness. 

13.  These  birds  come  in  great  flocks  from  the  Arabian 
gulph.ac^oss  the  Desert;  and,  being  sometimes  much  fatigued 
with  a  long  flight,  are  easily  caught.  This  was  about  the 
middle  of  April,  which  is  the  time  when  quails  generally 
cross  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  to  this  day  incredible  numbers  are 
often  caught  about  this  time  of  the  year.^ 

*  "  With  Hoiihigarit,"  restoring  them  "  to  their  proper  place."     Note. 

f  "  \  bright  luminous  appearance  in  the  likeness  of  a  flame  of  fire."  Pilkiiigton, 
p.  120. 

I  r«?V.  Hist.  [P.)  ^eeynmb.x'i.Sl  ;  Jof.  Antiq.  B.  iii.  Ch.  i.  Sect.  .5.  "Quails 
are  small  birds,  somewhat  resembling  the  pnrtridge."  Geddes.  AI-so  Crit.  Rem. 
p.  2S6;  Harmer,  II.  p.  442.  "Some  think  they  were  not  fjnails,  or  any  bird.-^, 
but  a  sort  of  locust,  good  to  eat."  Wrtll,  I.  p.  57.  See  Ludolphns  (Hist.  Ethiop. 
L.  i.  C.  xni.);  Pbny  {Hist.  L.  v.  C.  xx.\.)  in  Expos.  Pent.  pp.  270,  d3«. 
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lv5.  They  said  one  to  another^  What  is  this  P*  for  they  knew 
not  what  it  was. 

The  word  manna  signifies  what  is  it,  the  language  they 
used  when  they  first  observed  it,  and  had  no  name  for  it. 
But  as  this  was  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  Moses  had 
resided  forty  years,  and  was  not  very  distant  from  the  land 
oi  Goshen,  it  could  not  have  been  a  common  thing,  if  it 
was  known  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  it  ever  was  a  natural  production. -j-  The  specimen 
of  it  that  was  kept  in  the  ark,  to  shew  to  their  posterity 
what  it  was  on  which  their  ancestors  fed  in  the  Wilderness, 
makes  it  still  more  probable  that  afterwards  it  was  no  where 
to  be  found. 

2o.  MedeJ  supposes  that  this  was  the  seventh  day  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  there- 
fore that  this  was  an  additional  reason  for  the  Israelites 
observing  this  day,  and  as  such  it  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  ten  commandments,  in  Deut.  v,  1  J.  It  is,  therefore, 
supposed  that  the  rest  of  the  sabbath  was  not  observed  be- 
fore, but  only  directed  to  be  so  from  this  time,  as  a  guard 
against  idolatry,  to  which,  from  their  residence  in  Egypt, 
the  Israelites  became  peculiarly  prone. §  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  first  sabbath  that  was  observed  was  the 
seventh  day  from  the  creation,  since  a  seventh  day  from  any 
other  period,  as  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians, 
would  answer  the  purpose  as  well. 

As  the  Heathens  had  been  used  to  consecrate  particular 
days  to  particular  deities,  it  might  please  the  Divine  Being 
to  direct  that  one  of  the  seven  days  into  v^  hich  the  Eleathens 
then  divided  time  (guided  by  a  respect  to  the  seven  planets) 
should  be  dedicated  to  him,  and  that  on  this  day  his  peculiar 
people  should  refrain  from  any  work  of  their  own,  to  remind 
them  of  the  devotion  they  owed  to  him,  in  preference  to  the 
gods  of  the  Heathens.  This  is  the  more  probable,  from  the 
precepts  concerning  the  prohibition  of  idolatry  being  some- 
times immediately  subjoined  to  those  concerning  the  ob- 
servaoce  of  the  sabbath,  as  Lev.  xix.  3,  4  :  Keep  my  sabbaths; 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make 
to  yourselves  molten  gods;  Lam  the  Lord  your  God.  Also 
the  complaint  of  the  violation  of  the  sabbath  in  after-times 
is  sometimes  subjoined  to  that  concerning  an  addictedness 

*  "  LXX  and  Marg,  Eiig."    Le  Cetie,  p.  1.57 ;  Essay,  1727,  p-  105;  Geddes,  pp. 
237— 239;  Wall,  I.  p.  57. 

t  See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  270;   Wall  on  ver.  32,  p.  nH. 

X  B.  i.  Dis.  XV.  pp.  56,  57. 

§  See  Spencer,  L.  i.  C.  v.  Sect.  x.  p.  87. 
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to  idolatry.    Ezck.  xx.  16:   Tliei/  polluted  mif  mhbatlis,  for 
their  hearts  went  after  their  idols. 

31.  Had  this  manna  been  a  natural,  and  espr^cially  a  com- 
mon production,  it  would  hardly  have  been  so  particularly 
described  as  it  is  in  this  place,  and  also  in  Nuinh,  \\.  7.  S. 
There  the  taste  of  it  is  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  fresh 
oil,  which  does  not  contradict  this  ac<:ouiit.  It  must  have 
been  a  harrl  substance,  verv  ditl'ereiit  from  that  whicli  a'oes 
by  that  nauje  with  us;  lor  it  required  to  bf^  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  and  was  not  eaten  without  baking,  or  some  other 
preparation  by  fire. 

32,  53.  This  order  was -probably  oi\en  afterwards,  when 
the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  were  constructed. v' 

35.  Moses  lived  till  the  expiration  of  this  term,  wbei'i  the 
Israelites  were  in  possession  of  all  the  country  to  the  east 
of  Jordan,  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  Amorites,  and 
was  sufficient  to  maintain  them  without  this  miracle  of  the 
manna. 

36.  '■''  The  epha  bein^-  supposed  to  contain  thirty-two 
pints,  the  omer  was  somewhat  more  than  three."  t  \^u^- 
according-  to  bishop  Cumberland,  the  omer  was  nearly  three 
quarts.  Whatever  this  quantity  was  when  unprepared,  it 
was  afterwards  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  one  person 
per  day. 

XVII.  1.  All  the  statio])s  are  not  mentioned  in  this  place  : 
for  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  in  which  they  are  distinctly 
enuineratf'd.  DophLah  nudAlash  are  mentioned  between  the 
Milderncss  of  Sin  anrl  Rephidim,  as  well  as  that  1)\-  the 
Red  Sea. 

2.  Lookino  to  Moses  for  everything,  they  were  impatieni 
of  any  difficulty  ;  wliich  would  not  have  been  the  case,  jt 
the  scliemr  of  the  escape  froui  Egypt  had  been  a  measure  of 
the  heads  of  the  nation.  They  would  not  then  have  depended 
upon  any  single  person,  but  woidd  have  had  substitutes 
provided  against  all  <:meroencies.  it  is,  indeed,  evident, 
from  many  other  circumstances,  a^  well  as  this,  that  tho 
measure  was  not  their  own.  No  jirovision  was  made  lor 
any  thing  that  nuLiht  haj)pen.  But  having  the  country  with 
reluctance,  they  were  naturally  dis{)Osed  to  complain  of  every 
inconvenience,  as  w  hat  they  had  been  brought  into  by  others, 
and  not  by  themselves. 

6.   This  luminous  cloud,   the  symbol  of  tlie  Divine  pre- 

*  "  Ppi-liapv  in  \hf.  lai^t  scar  of  thrir  f.atiiig-  manna."    Grddcs,  yote.     Also  Crit. 
Ttchi    p,  240. 

■\-  G'ddns.    'P.       ^VaV,  1.  \u  :»«, 
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sence,  would  appear  upon  the  rock,  and  floreb  was  probably 
a  part  of  the  same  mountain  with  Sinai.  This  supply  of 
water  on  Moses  only  striking  the  rock,  where  no  water  had 
been  before,  nor  has  been  since,  was  a  most  wonderful  dis- 
play of  divine  power.  The  water  must  have  been  in  great 
abundance  to  supply  two  millions  of  persons,  which  excludes 
all  possibility  of  artifice  and  imposition  in  the  case.  The 
miracle  must  also  have  been  of  some  continuance  ;  no  doubt 
as  long  as  they  continued  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  was 
at  least  a  year.  There  are  sutficieut  traces  of  this  extraordi- 
nary miracle  existing  at  this  day  ;  the  part  of  tlie  rock  fron\ 
which  the  water  flowed  remaining  as  it  was,  only  detached 
from  the  mountain,  and  lying  on  the  plain  before  it.  Draw- 
ings have  been  taken  of  it  by  Shaw,  Pococke,  and,  1  believe, 
other  travellers,  which  shew  such  holes  and  cliannels  in  the 
stone,  as  could  only  have  been  made  by  the  bursting  out 
and  running  of  water.  No  art  of  man  could  have  done  it, 
if  any  motive  could  be  supposed  tor  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  place  as  this.* 

8.  These  Amalekites,  as  was  observed  before,  could  not 
be  descended  from  the  son  of  Esau  of  that  name,  but  most 
probably  from  Canaan.  They  seem  to  have  attacked  the 
Israelites  without  any  provocation,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
plunder;  expecting  to  find  them  unprepared  for  any  resist- 
ance, and  probably  before  they  had  been  informed  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  passage  through  the  lied  Sea,  and  the 
plagues  of  Egypt. 

9.  It  is  evident  from  this,  tiuit  Moses  was  no  warrior; 
and  it  sufficiently  appeared  before,  that  he  was  no  orator  ; 
so  that  he  was  destitute  of  all  the  talents  that  would  natu- 
rally qualify  him  to  take  the  lead  in  such  an  undertaking 
as  the  rescuing  of  his  countrymen  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  procuring  them  a  settlement  in  another  coun- 
try ;  especially  as  that  country  was  at  that  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  very  warlike  people.  In  this,  therefore,  we  see 
not  the  hand  of  man,  but  that  of  God. 

11.  From  this  it  was  evident  that  the  success  of  the 
Israelites  was  from  God,  though  this  might  not  appear  to  the 
combatants  ;  and  its  appearing  to  depend  upon  the  prayers 
of  Moses,  w^ould  be  an  encouragement  to  piety. 

14.  This  threatening  was  accomplished  by  Saul. 

15.  Jehovah  7iissi  signifies  the  Lord  is  my  standard. •\ 

16.  This  may  be  rendered,  as  in  the  margin  of  our  com- 

'  See  V'ol.  II.  p.  163,  and  the  references,  Note  t- 

+  "The  Lord  my  signal."    Gedden.     See  Cnt.  Rtm.  pp.  242 — 214. 
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mon  translation,  Because  the  Jiand  of  Amalek  is  against  the 
throne  of  the  Lord*  therefore  J  will  have  war  with  Amalek 
from  generation  to  generation. 

XA'Jll.  1.  I'he  country  of  Jethro  was  very  near  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  were  now  encamped  :  for  it  was  while 
Moses  was  with  him  that,  at  this  very  place,  he  saw  the 
appearance  of  fire  in  the  hush.  It  was  natural  for  his  father- 
in-law  to  take  this  opportunity  of  visiting  him,  and  bringing 
his  wife  and  his  children  to  him,  especially  after  the  late 
wonderful  transactions,  in  which  he  had  borne  so  conspi- 
cuous a  part. 

6.  A7id  it  was  told  to  Aloses,  Behold,  thy  father -in-lav:, 
Jethro,   is  coming  to  thee.,  and  thy  two  sons  with  him.-f 

12.  Jethro  being  a  priest,  offered  these  sacrifices;  and 
Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  partook  of  the 
feast  which  always  accompanied  the  sacrifice  :  for  thouj^h 
one  of  these  sacrifices  was  a  burnt-offer i no-  the  whole  of 
which  was  consumed,  there  were  others  called  peace-offer- 
ings that  accompanied  them,  of  which  the  offerers  and  their 
friends  partook. 

23.  This  seasonable  advice  which  Jethro  gave  to  Moses, 
was  with  a  reference  to  the  approbation  of  God,  to  whom 
the  measure  was  to  be  referred. J 

24.  Though  the  advice  was  given  at  this  time,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  not  carried  into  execution  till  some  time 
afterwards. 

27.  It  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  con- 
tinued lony-  in  the  familv  of  Jethro.  and  the  tribe  to  which 
he  belonged.  Those  Kenites  from  whom  came  the  Recha- 
bites  were  of  it.      (1  Chron.  ii.  55.) 

XIX.  1.  This  is  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  first 
day  of  the  third  month,  called  Sivan,  after  their  coming  out 
of  Egypt,  or  forty-five  days  after  their  departure.  And 
reckoning  the  days  which  intervened  between  this  time  and 
the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  whole  time  be- 
tween that  event  and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  will  be 
]m^\.  fifty  days ;  and  the  same  number  of  days  always  inter- 
vened between  the  Passover  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
This  latter  is,  therefore,  considered  as  a  commemoration  of 
the  giving  of  the  law,  though  this  is  no  where  said  to  have 
been  the  design  of  it. 

*  "  Because  their  hand  is  against  the  banner  of  the  Lord."  Conj.  Pilkinfjton, 
p.  116.  Sec  Shnckford,  B.  x.^III.  pp.  24— 27.  "Because  my  hand  hath  been 
upon  the  ensign  of  the  Lord."     Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  293. 

t  Sam.  LXX.  Sj/r.    (P.)     Wall,  I.  pp.  59.  60;  Geddes,  p.  245. 

i  "  LXX,  After  this  thing,  *  God  w  ill  strengthen  thee.' "  Wall,  I.  p.  GO ;  GeddeSy 
p.  247. 
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4.  The  bird  here  referred  to  is  not  properly  the  eagle^  as 
Mr.  Bruce  has  shewn,  but  another  bird,  called  the  JRahama, 
which  is  noted  for  its  care  of  its  vouno-,  and  its  carrvins: 
them  on  its  back. 

6.  This  is  the  first  intimation  that  was  given  to  all  the 
people  of  their  being  to  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  God, 
and  it  is  formally  proposed  to  them  to  accept  it  or  not. 

8.  The  proposal  being  made  to  them,  they  joyfully  ac- 
•cepted  it ;  Moses,  who  brought  to  them  the  message  from 
God,  reporting  their  answer. 

9.  After  this  solemn  transaction,  God  apprizes  Moses  of 
his  intention  to  speak  to  all  the  people  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  give  them  the  fullest  satisfaction  with  respect  to  his 
peculiar  presence  with  them,  and  the  divine  authority  of 
the  laws  that  he  was  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying  to  them. 
And  this  measure  answered  the  purpose  in  the  completest 
manner:  for,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  defection  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  rites  of  their  religion,  and  their  conformity 
to  those  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  disbelieved  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  or  the 
reality  of  the  extraordinary  appearances  that  are  here  recited, 
any  more  than  that  of  the  miracles  which  effected  their  deli- 
verance from  the  bondage  in  Egypt.  And  to  this  day  all  the 
Jews  retain  the  firmest  belief  in  them. 

10.  An  extraordinary  appearance  of  God  being  intended, 
it  was  proper  that  the  minds  of  all  the  people  should  be 
duly  prepared  for  it ;  that,  after  such  a  state  of  expectation, 
it  might  make  the  deeper  impression.  The  announcing  of 
such  an  appearance  so  long  before  it  took  place,  would  also 
afford  the  incredulous,  if  there  were  any  such  among  them, 
an  opportunity  of  discovering  any  imposition  with  respect 
to  it. 

1 1.  This  third  day  means  the  third  after  the  order  for  pre- 
paring themselves  for  it. 

12.  Thou  shall  set  bounds  unto  the  mountain.^ 

13.  When  the  trumpet  is  silent,  or  has  ceased. f 

After  this  signal,  they  were  to  approach  nearer,  but  still 
to  keep  within  the  distance  before  prescribed  to  them. 

15.  Other  nations,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  annexed  the 
idea  of  impurity  to  conjugal  embraces,  so  as  to  abstain  from 
them  previous  to  any  solemn  act  of  religion.^  Even  the 
Egyptian  priests,  notwithstanding  the  indecencies  practised 

♦  Sam.  (P.] 

•'r  Snm.  and  LXX.  (P.)   Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  203,  291;  Geddcs,  p.  24S. 

X  Spencer,  p.  190.    {P.^    L.  i.  C.  xi.  Sect.  iii. 
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in  their  very  is:ui})ies,  and  the  precints  of  them,  abstained 
from  all  intercourse  witii  tlieir  wives  previous  to  their  mini- 
stration.* 

18.  f  A  more  awful  appearance,  and  better  calculated  to 
excite  the  most  serious  attention,  cannot  be  imagined,  thait 
that  which  is  here  described. 

20.  Moses  was  called,  as  it  should  seem,  by  a  voice  heard 
by  all  the  people,  to  approach  nearer,  probably  within  the 
appearance  of  fire  and  smoke  in  which  the  mountain  wa>. 
involved  ;  and  after  this,  Aaron  was  in  like  manner  called  to 
follow  liim. 

22.  They  who  are  here  called  priests^  were  probably  the 
heads  of  the  several  tribes,  who,  as  appears,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sacrificing-,  l)efore  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  ii* 
the  family  of  Aaron.ij: 

25.  After  being'  in  the  place  of  the  Divine  presence. 
Moses  took  his  station  lower  down  in  the  mount :  standing. 
as  he  said,  [Dent.  v.  .%)  between  God  and  the  people. 

XX,  1.  After  the  solemn  preparation  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  an  articulate  voice  proceeded  from  the 
mount,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  all  the  people,  not 
less  at  that  time  than  two  millions,  pronouncing  the  tei, 
commandments,  and  the  following  introduction  to  them. 
This  was  as  extraordinary  a  miracle  as  can  be  imagined  ;  foi 
by  no  natural  means  whatever  could  such  an  etiect  have 
been  produced.  This  is  computed  to  have  been  on  the  sixtii 
day  of  the  third  month,   or  Sitjan. 

2.  As  the  great  object  of  the  laws  that  were  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, was  to  establish  a  peculiar  relation  between  God 
and  this  nation,  the  Divine  Being  begins  with  the  mention 
of  the  peculiar  obligation  that  they  were  under  to  him,  for 
deliv(^ring  them  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt.  And  as  this 
wonderful  deliverance  had  evinced  his  superiority  to  all  the 
gods  of  Kgypt,  he  in  the  first  place  claims  their  undivided 
homage  and  worship. 

4.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  images  in  the  human 
form,  from  which  it  is  with  great  [)!obability  inferred,  that 
at  this  time  all  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  other  parts  of  nature,  and  not  dead 
men  ;  and  that  no  images  were  then   in  the  form  of  men, 

'   Siicncn;   p.  79H.   (P.)     I.,  iii.   ('.  v.   S«x'f.  i. 

i    "  LXX.  'And  all  llie  j)f'0[)le  quaked.'     Vnh/.  '  And  all  the  mountain  was  tfr- 
Mblc.'"      ]V((ll,    1.  p.  61.     Sam.    "  Tiic  whole  "mountain  trembled  exceedingly." 

(rL'(l<l,S. 

X  "  J'liose  probably  elsewhere  caiicc!  f Iders  c\  the  people."    Ciddfs,  NoU.     SfC 
i'rit.  Rem.  J).  '248. 
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but  of  various  animals,  though  probably  to  represent  the 
attributes  of  their  gods  ;  for  such  were  the  idols  of  the 
E'ivptians.  They  even  worshipped  the  living  animals  them- 
selves, supposing  them  to  be  animated  by  divinities. 

6.  This  declaration  was  calculated  to  shew  that  the  mercv 
and  goodness  of  God  is  of  far  greater  extent  than  liis  anger. 
His  resentment  of  the  misconduct  of  any  person  will  never 
o-o  farther  than  the  third  or  fourth  o-eneration,  whereas  his 
favour  would  be  shewn  without  any  limits  to  the  posterity 
of  his  faithful  worshippers.  This  is  abundantly  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  \vho  were  des- 
tined, on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue,  to  be  the  most 
illustrious  nation  upon  earth,  at  the  distance  of  several 
thousand  ages  from  the  tim«  of  Abraham:  and  to  this  there 
w^as  probably  an  allusion  at  this  time. 

7.  The  object  of  tins  command  is  to  inculcate  the  sacred- 
ness  of  an  oath,  or  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of 
any  declaration.  And  perjury  has  ever  been  considered  as 
the  most  heinous  of  crimes,  an  act  of  impiety  deserviiig  the 
Divine  vengeance,  which  men  by  this  mode  imprecate  upon 
themselves.  The  Jews  interpret  this  of  ascribing  the  attri- 
butes and  actions  of  the  true  God  to  idols,  as  Aaron  did 
when  he  called  the  golden  calf  the  god  that  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.*' 

11.    The   obligation    to    keep    a   weekly   sabbath    is    here 

grounded  on  the  work  of  creation  being  finished  in  six  days, 

and  God's  resting  on  the  seventh,  a  reason  which  equally 

aifects  all   mankind.      But  in  the  repetition  of  this   in    the 

book  of  Deuteronomy,   (V.    IJ,)   another    reason    is    given, 

which   respects  the  Israelites  only;   and   as  this   law  of  the 

sabbath  was  never  promulgated  to  mankind  at  large,  and   is 

not  included  in  those  Jewish  observances  which  the  apostles 

recommended  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  it  does  not  seem  to 

be  obligatory  on  any  besides  the. lews;   and  to  them  perhaps 

only  while  residing  in  their  own  country.    To  persons  living 

in  Palestine,  and  whose  occupation  was  husbandry,  it  ^Nas 

no  great  inconvenience  to  abstain  from  labour  one  day  in 

seven:    for  the  seasons  being  regular,  no  injury  would  be 

sustained  by  it   in   the  time  of  harvest,  whereas'^tbe  case  is 

very  different  in  countries  in  which  the  weather  is  uncertain 

and  variable  ;   so    that  the  same  rule  of  conduct   will   not 

apply  to  them.t 

*  Univ.  Hi^t.  (P. J  "  r.XX.  'Thou  s,Iia!l;  not  uio  \'.:c  i.aiTie  oC  JrLaah  Vu  , 
(iod,  for  any  idol.'  "  W(tU,  I.  p.  6i.  St/riac,  "  Tliou  sfi;i)i  vol  .-wc;ir  to  a  lit'  l/v 
the  name  of  the  Lord."     Geddes.     See  Cril.  Rem.  p.  Q'yO. 

t  See  sujyya,  p.  38;  \'ol.  II.   pp.  321— 324  ,   aiid  the  references,  y'otf   ',      i5' 
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12.  By  the  u  rni  honour,  is  to  be  understood  allowing  a 
maintenance,  to  which  parents  are  naturally  entitled  from 
their  children,  when  they  are  old  and  unable  to  maintain 
themselves.  Thus,  when  the  apostle  says  [1  Tim.  v.  17] 
that  an  elder  is  worthy  of  doable  honour,  he  means  a  double 
stipend,  and  the  honour  he  advises  to  be  given  to  widows  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense. 

17.  In  these  ten  commandments,  certain  crimes  are 
simply,  but  expressly,  forbidden  by  divine  authority.  Par- 
ticular penalties  to  be  inflicted  for  the  breach  of  them  by 
the  civil  magistrates,  will  be  found  in  another  place.  In  the 
close  of  them  is  delivered  an  excellent  moral  precept,  the 
observance  of  which  will  prevent  all  crimes,  viz.  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  inordinate  desire  of  any  thing  that  is  the 
property  of  another  person. 

18.  And  the  people  heard  the  thunderings,  and  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  saw  the  lightnings,  &c.* 

This  was  probably  during  the  thunder  and  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  before  the  delivery  of  the  ten  commandments; 
so  that  instead  of  approaching  too  near,  they  were  so  terrified 
that  they  stood  at  a  considerable  distance,  which  makes 
their  distinctly  hearing  the  articulate  words  the  more  extra- 
ordinary. Possibly,  however,  there  might  have  been  thunder 
and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  between  the  delivery  of  each  of 
the  ten  commandments,  so  that  their  terror  increasing,  they 
jntreated  Moses  that  this  awful  scene  might  proceed  no 
farther;  since  it  would  satisfy  them  if  God  spake  to  him 
only,  and  he  to  them  ;  being  abundantly  convinced  with 
respect  to  the  presence  of  God  with  them,  and  of  his  beinu 
the  faithful  messenger  of  God  to  them. 

19.  There  was  always  an  apprehension  among  men  that  it 
■was  dangerous  for  them  to  see  any  superior  being;  for,  con- 
sidering themselves  as  sinners,  and  therefore  liable  to  punish- 
ment, they  supposed  he  was  come  for  that  purpose. 

20.  Moses,  therefore,  encouraged  them,  by  assuring  them 
that  God  had  not  come  to  punish  them,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  testify  his  peculiar  favour  and  friendship  for  them. 
This  was  to  prevent  their  sinning,  and  consequently  their 
punishment. 

24.  This  may  relate  to  the  altars  that  might  be  erected 

Priestley,  in  his  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,  orcasioned  by  Mr.  Wakefield's  Essay 
on  Public  Worship,"  1792,  had  remarked,  that  "  every  man  should  be  left  at 
perfect  liberty,  to  work,  or  rest,  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  he  pleases,"  and,  that 
"  harvest  work  ought  not  to  be  neglected  on  that  day^  in  our  uncertain  climate." 

Pp.  r,7,  58. 

*  Sa.vi.   (P.)     Geddes,  p.  •zoh 
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before  the  construction  of  the  Temple,  or  afterwards,  on  par- 
ticuhir  occasions.  It  is  then  added,  that  in  ail  places  which 
should  be  fixed  on  hy  himself  for  the  purposes  of  the  na- 
tional worship,  he  would  signify  his  particular  presence  with 
them,  and  his  acceptance  of  their  oii'erings.  But  this  would 
not  authorize  them  to  expect  an}'  favour,  for  acts  of  worship 
of  their  own  devising. 

The  object  of  this  law  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  the 
Israelites  from  buikhng  such  loft}^  altars  as  were  common 
with  the  Heathens,  who  laid  much  stress  on  approaching  as 
near  as  they  could  to  the  heavens,  in  the  worship  of  the 
celestial  gods.  That  steps  to  altars  were  not  ai)sohitely 
unlawful,  is  evident  from  the  directions  to  make  them  to  the 
altar  described  by  Ezekicl.  There  must  also  l)e  a  reference 
to  very  large  steps,  such  as  those  with  which  some  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  were  constructed  ;  otherwise  there  could 
not  have  been  any  danger  of  exposing  tlieir  nakedness  in 
ascending  them.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, with  its  base,  was  only  five  cubits  high,  and  that  in 
Solomoi/s  Temple,  ten. 

2.'3.  This  probably  related  to  altars  erected  by  pro[)hets 
and  others,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  not  to  the  na- 
tional altar,  which  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  constructed 
in  this  manner,  either  in  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple. 
The  reason  why  these  altars  were  not  made  of  more  durable 
materials,  might  be,  to  prevent  tliem  from  being  abused  for 
the  purpose  of  superstition. 

Martin  the  Benedictine  shews,  that  the  idea  of  pollution 
was  annexed  to  that  of  iron,  as  being  employed  in  war  to 
shed  human  blood.  On  this  account  no  razor  was  to  touch 
the  head  ol'  a  Nazarite.  I'he  same  idea  prevailed  in  the 
Heathen  world.  Plato  forbade  the  use  of  copper  or  iron,  in 
temples.  It  was  thought  that  even  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
had  an  antipathy  to  iron. 

Neither  the  I'abernacle  nor  the  Temple  could  have  been 
erected  without  tools  made  of  iron.  The  altar,  how(;ver, 
being  considered  as  the  table  of  God,  was  on  tliat  account 
more  peculiarly  sacred,  and  therefore  to  Ije  coiistriicted 
■without  the  use  of  any  thing  that  could  in  the  most  (iistant 
manner  convey  the  idea  of  impurity. 

26'.  As  the  garments  of  the  East  are  loose,  \hc  walking 
carelessly  up  an  eminence  might  expose  the  wearer  of  them 
to  indecency,  particularly  if  the  stej)s  by  which  they  as- 
cended were  high.     But  another  and  effectual  method  to 

VOL.  XI.  M 
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prevent  this  indecency  was  provided  in  the  dress  of  the 
priests  ;  for  they  wore  drawers  during  their  service  in  the 
Temple.  The  great  altar  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was 
ten  cubits,  or  five  yards,  hiuh  ;  but  the  ascent  to  it  was 
thought  not  have  been  by  steps,  but  a  gradual  acclivity.  In 
the  Temple  described  bv  Ezikul,  mention  is  made  of  steps; 
but  this  relates  to  a  future  state  of  things.  In  the  worship  of 
the  Heathens,  little  regard  was  paid  to  decency,  especially, 
as  it  is  said,  in  that  of  Baal-peor. 

XXI.  1.  Here  Moses  begins  to  recite  those  particular 
laws  which  were  communicated  to  him  on  the  mount,  and 
which  were  not  delivered  by  God  himself  in  the  hearing  of 
all  the  people,  in  consequence  of  their  having  declared  that 
this  method  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  them. 

*2.  It  was  excellently  provided  for  in  the  Hebrew  laws, 
that  no  inconvenience  anv  man  mioht  brins;  himself  into 
could  long  atfect  himself  or  his  posterity.  He  might  reduce 
himself  to  a  state  of  servitude,  but  it  could  only  be  for 
seven  years ;  and  his  inheritance  in  land  could  only  be 
mortgaged  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  returned  every  half 
century. 

4.  If  he  oave  him  a  wife  who  was  a  slave,  and  could  only 
be  of  Gentile  extraction,  both  the  mother  and  the  children 
were  slaves.  Such  a  marriage  must,  however,  have  been 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  husband  ;  so  that  he  knew  the 
conditions  to  which  he  subjected  himself. 

6.  This  custom  of  boring  the  ears,  to  signify  a  perpetual 
attachment  to  th(^  house,  was  in  use  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  as 
Bochart  shinvs  from  Juvenal  and  Pelronius.  The  phrase 
scrre  h'nn  for  crcr  is  supposed  to  mean  till  the  year  of  jubilee, 
or  till  the  death  of  his  master. 

5.  By  this  it  appears  that  she  was  transferred  into  another 
family  with  a  view  to  be  married  into  it  ;  and  as  a  dowry 
was  aKvavs  given  for  a  wife,  the  debt  of  the  father  was  can- 
celled by  this  means. 

In  the  printed  text  it  is,  ?c/<o  is  not  betrothed  to  him,  which 
Hoiibigant  ynei'.  is  to  the  reading  of  the  Masorites,  and  which 
has  been  adc)|>ted  by  our  translators. 

13.  In  ancient  times,  the  power  of  revenging  a  murder  was 
more  or  less  in  tlie  hands  of  th(i  person  who  was  the  prin- 
cijiai  sufferer  by  it,  who  of  course  was  the  nearest  relation 
of  the  deceased  ;  and  it  was  onlv  gradually  that  in  any  coun- 
try this  power  was  takini  out  of  his  hands  and  placed  iii 
those  of  the  civil  magistrate.      Here  we  find  a   very  hapjn 
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medium.  In  case  of  accidental  death,*  the  person  who  was 
the  occasion  of  it  was  obliged  to  fly,  that  he  might  not  come 
in  the  way  of  those  he  had  injured,  and  an  asylum  was  pro- 
vided for  him  during  a  certain  time.  This  inconvenience 
would  serve  as  a  motive  for  great  care  with  res[)ect  to  life. 
But  if  the  murder  had  been  wilful,  there  was  no  place  of 
refuge  for  the  murderer.  The  altar  itself  was  no  security  in 
that  case  ;  whereas,  with  the  Heathens,  altars  were  places  of 
absolute  safety  to  the  greatest  criminals,  so  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous was  their  superstition. 

15.  According  to  the  LXX.,  the  17th  verse  follows  this, 
and  thus  the  order  will  become  more  natural. 

20.  In  the  Samaritan  copy,  the  words  with  a  rod  are 
omitted. 

27-  There  was  both  justice  and  mercy  in  this  law,  ex- 
ceedinsf  what  we  find  in  other  nations,  where  slaves  w^ere 
wholly  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  who  might  maim,  and 
even  kill  them,  without  any  punishment.  The  treatment  of 
slaves  by  the  Romans  was  most  shocking. -j- 

XXII,  2.  If  the  breaking  into  the  house  was  in  the 
night,  he  might  be  killed,  but  not  if  it  was  in  the  day-time  : 
and  in  all  countries  the  crime  called  hurglari/,  or  breaking 
into  a  house  by  night,  is  deemed  peculiarly  heinous.  In 
the  usual  hours  of  sleep,  persons  cannot  be  sufficiently  on 
their  guard. 

18.  Witchcraft,  or  pretending  to  a  power  of  engaging  the 
aid  of  invisible  beings,  belonged  to  the  system  of  idolatry  ; 
and  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  admitted,  among  a  people 
set  apart  from  all  others,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving 
in  the  world  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
in  opposition  to  all  false  gods. J 

19-  Men  who  can  so  far  debase  their  natures,  as  to  have 
commerce  with  brute  beasts,  are  not  fit  to  live  in  human 
society. 

20.  This  was  in  its  own  nature  the  greatest  crime  that  a 
Hebrew  could  be  guilty  of.  It  was  treason  against  their 
lawful  sovereign  ;  and  the  great  object  of  all  their  laws  was, 
to  keep  them  free  from  idolatry. 

*  "  Lit.  '  God  conducting  him  to  liis  end,'  a  Hebraism  used  to  express  all  un- 
foreseen and  unpremeditated  events.  Compare  iV(«?«^.  xxxv.  0,  Dcut.  xix.  4 — 7." 
Geddes.     See  Crit.  Rem.  p.  252. 

t   See  V^ol.  II.  pp.  93,  247,  and  the  references,  Notes  *. 
^  X  Ibid.  p.  155.     See  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  "  Advertisement  to  the  Jury-men  of 
England,   touching  Witches,"    in   opposition  to  king  James's  and   the  common 
opinions.     Annexed  to  Patriarcha,  I68O,  p.  314. 
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24.  This  was  a  tlircatcnino- of  some  visible  judgment  of 
Cod,  111  the  course  of  his  |)rovideiice. 

2o.  As  the  Israelites  were  not  to  be  a  commercial  people, 
they  were  required  to  shi-w  their  friendship  to  each  other, 
by  lending-  their  morjev  without  usury.  W\ih  respect  to 
strangers,  this  was  not  forbid(h'ii. 

26.  There  is  nuich  humanity  in  these  laws,  as  well  as  in 
many  others. 

29.  By  the  otTering  of  their  first-fruits,  they  were  reminded 
of  what  they  owed  to  God  for  all  that  they  enjoyed.  The 
first-born  (jod  claimed,  in  ord(Tto  remind  them  of  his  having 
s])ared  tiieir  first-born  wlien  he  destroyed  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Tliese,  however,  were  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  to  be 
redeemed  with  animals  proper  for  sacrifice. 

At  the  Passover  were  pn^sented  the  first-fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest,  at  the  i^enteeost,  those  of  the  wheat.  The 
iirst-fruits  offered  at  the  Passover,  called  CDniDn  and  by  the 
l^XX.  mowToysi/yri^xr/.rr/.,  were  not  come  to  tiieir  maturity. 
Those  presented  at  the  other  festivals,  called  rmn-in  iu  the 
LXX.  '■/-Traoyai,  were  fruits  fit  for  use,  and  iiiven  to  the 
priests.* 

31.  Being  a  nation  propc^rly  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
the  one  true  God,  and  placed  under  his  immediate  govern- 
ment, they  vv(?re  to  keep  themselves  from  every  thiiig  that 
M'as  supposed  to  dejilc  them,  and  render  tliem  unfit  foi-  com- 
munion with  a  i^einu'  of  perfect  purity.  To  cut  ;ulimal:-^ 
from  which  the  blood  had  not  been  drained,  wi.«j  to  eat  tlie 
blood. 

XXIIJ.  ;j.  An  ('xc(>edinglv  small  alrt-ratioii  iu  a  i  lt-!)rew 
letter,  and  also  in  the  Samaritan  character,  wi'!  le.rike  this 
to  lead.  TIlou  shall  not  vnuntenanc..  a  ^j:ntit  tnar  ri  /■•*>■  ca;:se  ; 
and  ccrtaijily  there  was  \ery  little  oec;ision  for  .uiv  caution 
against  }a\(»ui'ing  a  ])Oor  man.t 

■\.  These  are  (.'xcellent  pr(Crj>ts:  for  they  can  JfanJ'y  be 
calletl  /(lu-s^  as  there  is  no  penalty  aiiiiv?xed  to  the  breach  o}' 
them. 

[).  In  the  laws  of  all  nations,  a  er-'it  distinction  was  made 
between  citizens  and  stranger^-.  Here  a  particula;  respect 
for  strangers  is  inc(dcated.:|: 

*  Sj)cnv(r,  ]).  7M.     rl'-J     J.,  lii.  his.  I.  (  .  ix. 

t  See  llic  aiiUior,  7'liro!.  Jlrpn.f.  IV.  pfi.  T'l,  7  1  ;  (G.  Wakrfirldj  pp.  12')— I'i?- 
;uh1  tlio  rcforcnct'  to  (irotius,  J.p  f\'fr>,  .irul  Jjr.  xi\.  i'>,  p.  .'373. 

t  "They  wi'.rv.  dfjbarrcd  of  vfry  Jiillf'  in  their  civil  ri<:lits,  and  ai!o\<.  ei!  hy  ttif 
.'(  \vs  lliemselvcs  ( Mainwn.  dr  Ftrn  < '.  viii.)  '  a  portion  iu  ttie  H'c  to  ccn;e.'  "  Vomit/, 
I  p.SLv. 
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11.  The  Divine  Being,  in  order  to  preserve  on  the  minds 
of  the  Israelites  the  idea  of  their  hinds  being-  his  gift,  and 
that  he  retained  tiie  property,  though  he  allowed  tlunn  the 
use  of  them,  appointed  a  seventh  year  of  rest,  in  vvliich 
whatever  grew  naturally  should  be  at  his  disposal ;  and  he 
gave  it  to  the  poor,  the  strangers  and  the  wild  animals,  for 
whose  sustenance  he  hereby  shewed  that  he  was  conrx^rned. 
Jn  return  for  their  observance  of  this  law,  they  were  pro- 
mised a  more  abundant  increase  the  sixth  year. 

14.  We  shall  have  a  more  particular  account  of  these 
three  great  festivals,  the  Passover,  the  Pentecost,  and  the 
Feast  of    Tabernacles,  hereafter, 

15.  It  is  an  invariable  custom  in  the  East  not  to  approach 
any  great  man  without  some  present,  by  way  of  shewing- 
homage  or  respect.* 

17.  All  persons  capable  of  travelling,  were  required  to 
attend  at  the  place  of  national  worship.  Many  women 
also  attended,  though  they  were  under  no  obligation  to 
do  it. 

19.  This  was  probably  a  prohibition  of  some  superstitious 
rite  of  Heathen  ism. f  It  is  said  that  the  Heathens  sprinkled 
their  fields  and  gardens  with  such  broth  as  this,  with  a  view 
to  make  them  more  fruitful.  Abarbanel,  in  confirmation 
of  this,  says,  that  it  was  then  the  custom  in  Spain  for  the 
shepherds  to  celebrate  a  rustic  festival,  twice  a  year,  with 
kids  and  milk  ;  but  that  they  boiled  the  kid  in  the  milk,  he 
does  not  s^y.t 

This  precept  is  given  twice,  in  connexion  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  Feast  of  Tabeinacles,  and  therefore  probably 
refers  to  the  custom  of  the  Zabians,  who  performed  this  rite 
in  the  autumn,  when  they  gcMierally  gathered  the  fruits  of 
the  ground. §  Milk  and  kids,  separately  or  jointly,  were 
both  mucli  used  in  the  I  l(Mthen  ceremonies.  To  the  god 
Silvanus,  milk  was  offered  by  the  Romans. 'j  and  kids  were 
offered  to  i^acchus.^j 

20.  As  on  all  former  occasions  angels  were  nothing  more 
than  symbols  of  the  Divine  presence,  it  is  most  natural  to 
understand  the  terra  in  the  same  sense  in  this  place  ;   though 

*   See.  Theol.  Rcpos.  IK.  p.  :i{)'l. 

t  "  W'eli  known  at  tli:if  time  ;  or  perhaps  is  a  precept  of  mere  natural  humanit}." 
(jfddi's.     See  Ci-it.  Hem.  pp.  'I'S,  257. 

X  !>>pcncer,  f).  331.      (i\j       I.,  ii.  C.  ix.  Sect.  i.     See  Yowny,  1.    pp.   273 — '^76^ 

t;    lOid.  i).3^7.     (P.J     Sect.  ii. 

\\   "  Sylvanum  laete  piah.uit."     Hor.  L..  ii.  Ep.  i,  1 13, 

%  Spencer,  p.  337-     (!'■)     ^'-''-1-  ii- 
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this  angel  is  spoken  of  by  the  Divine  Being  as  a  third  person 
distinct  from  himself.  That  they  were,  at  least  in  effect, 
the  same,  appears  from  ver.  ^2,  vvhen^  it  is  said,  If  thou 
shall,  indeed,  ohcij  his  voice,  and  do  eill  that  I  speak. 

2.0.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Israelites  had  any  other 
conductor  in  taking  |)Ossession  of  \.\\v  land  of  Canaan,  than 
the  same  that  condncted  them  throngh  the  Wilderness. 
Sometimes,  however,  angels  are  represented  as  persons  dif- 
ferent from  the  Supreme  lieing.  Thus  when  three  persons 
appeared  to  Abraham,  one  of  whom  eertaiidy  represented 
the  Supreme  Jieing,  two  of  them  must  have  had  subordinate 
characters;  and  these  went  to  Sodom,  and  were  entertained 
by  Lot,  while  the  Principal  remained  and  comnmned  with 
Abraham. 

28.  Though  no  mention  is  made  of  these  insects  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  Joshua,  they  may  have  acted  the 
part  that  is  here  assigned  to  them,  and  have  assisted  in  the 
molestation  and  expulsion  of  the  Canaan ites.  But  Dr. 
Gecldes  conjectures  tliat  the  meaning  may  be,  that  God 
would  send  consternation  or  dejection  of  mind,  agreeably, 
he  thinks,  to  the  original  signification  of  the  word  in  the 
Hebrew. 

31.  This  s])ace  was  never  completely  occupied  by  the 
Israelites,  especially  towards  the  Euphrates,  except  ibr  a 
short  time  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  if  a  tract 
of  land  almost  without  inhabitants  can  be  said  to  be  oc- 
cupied. But  no  doul)t  this  will  be  the  case  after  their 
restoration,  when,  through  the  improvements  in  agriculture, 
the  deserts  shall  be  cultivated  and  become  habitable. 

XXiV.  1.  After  giving  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws 
that  were  prescribed  to  the  Israelites,  they  were  required  to 
signify  their  acceptance  of  them  ;  and  a  solemn  engagement 
or  covenant  was  to  be  made  upon  the  occasion,  of  which  the 
followini;-  is  an  a(]count.  So  large  a  number  as  seventy  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Moses,  pr(^l)al)ly  that  they  might 
be  witnesses  of  then^  b<!ing  no  imposition  in  the  case,  but 
that  the  laws  they  received  were  unquestionably  from  (lod, 
and  that  the  report  of  Moses  concerning  them  might  be 
absolutely  depended  upon. 

5.  There  was  not  as  yet  any  order  of  priests  appointed, 
and  therefore  Moses  employed  Avhat  young  men  he  thought 
proper  to  assist  in  sacrificing. 

C) — 8.  His  sprinkling  one  part  on  the  altar  respected  God, 
as  it  were  to  bind  liini,  and  the  other  on  the  people,  or  such 
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of  them  as  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks,  who  might  represent 
all  the  nation,  to  bind  them  to  the  observance  of  their  part 
of  the  agreement. 

10.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  says,  Theij  saw  the  glori/  of 
the  God  of  Israels^  or  some  symbol  of  his  presence,  suffi- 
cient to  convince  them  that  they  were  transacting  with  the 
Divine  Being-  himself,  and  that  there  was  no  imposition  in 
the  case.  VVhat  it  was  that  they  really  saw  is  not  said. 
Mention  is  made  of  its  feet,  but  that  may  signify  nothing- 
more  than  the  lower  part  of  it,  whatever  it  was,  even  if  it 
was  nothing-  more  than  the  bright  cloud  which  they  and  all 
the  people  had  seen  before.  This,  however,  must,  no  doubt, 
have  been  something  that  was  visible,  and  that  they  had  not 
seen  before.  As  some  paved  work  is  said  to  have  been  under 
its  feet,j-  there  must  have  been  the  appearance  of  something 
that  required  a  solid  support,  perhaps  such  an  appearance  as 
Ezekiel  \Chap.  i.  5]  saw  at  the  river  Chebar. 

Dr.  Geddes,  who  uniformly  denies  that  there  was  any 
thing  supernatural  in  any  part  of  this  history,  supposes  that 
these  seventy  persons,  who,  he  says,  were  "  called  up  by 
Moses  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  a  sensible  mark  of  the 
Divine  presence, '\saw  nothing  but  the  clear  sky  above  the 
clouds  with  which  the  mountain  was  covered.;}:  But  if 
this  had  been  all  that  they  saw,  they  must  have  returned 
with  the  conviction  that  Moses  was  an  impostor. 

11.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  this  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, they  probably  partook  of  the  sacrifices  that  had  been 
offered,  and  without  receiving  any  injury,  such  as  they  had 
apprehended  from  so  near  an  approach  to  Glod.§ 

12.  fhis  was  probably  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  seventy 
elders,  so  that  they  were  witnesses  that  Moses  went  by 
Divine  appointment,  and  therefore  that  what  he  should 
report,  as  coming  from  God,  might  be  depended  upon. 

13.  Joshua  accompanied  Moses  till  he  entered  into  the 
cloud,  and  there  waited  till  his  return;  for  there  Moses 
found  him  at  his  descent  forty  days  afterwards. 

14.  Aaron,  and  Hur,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

*  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  295.  "  I.XX.  '  The  place  where  the  God  of  Israel  stood.'  " 
Wall,  I.  p.  63  ;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  318;  Gcddes's  Note,  and  Crit.  Rem.  p.  260. 

t  See  Hanner,  I.  pp.  186,  187- 

X  "  A  purer  and  brighter  sky  than  could  be  seen  from  the  plain  below."  Crii. 
Rem.  p.  260. 

§  See  Shuc/iford,  B.  x.  III.  p.  39-  "  T.XX.  'And  of  the  nobles  there  died  not 
one.  They  were  seen  in  the  i)l!)ce  of  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink.' "  Wall,  I.  p.  63. 
Whew  theji  had  eaten  shouhl  begin  a  new  paragraph,  according  to  Geddes.  See 
Note,  and  Crit.  Rem.  p.  '260. 
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appear  to  have  had  the  greatest  authority  next  to  Moses  ; 
and  they  sii})ported  his  arms  when  he  prayed  during  the 
battle  with  tlie  Anialekites. 

16.  rhis  whole  week  Moses  seems  to  have  been  kept 
waiting,  which  would  ))repaie  his  mind  for  the  solemn  and 
intimate  commiimeation  he  afterwards  had  with  God,  and 
which  continued  Ibrtv  da\s,  tliouf2,h  this  week  was  perhaps 
included  in  them  ;  ibr  he  was  then  upon  the  mount,  re- 
moved from  the  view  of  the  peopU\  This  second  ascent 
of  Moses  is  computed  to  have  been  on  the  I  Itli  of  the  sixth 
month,  or  Siucm. 

17.  Wliat  had  at  first  appeared  like  a  dark  cloud,  now 
becanif;  luminous,  like  fire. 

XXV.  1.  God,  having  signified  his  intention  of  residingr 
with  the  Israelites,  as  their  God  and  governor,  juocecds  to 
give  directions  concerning  the  place  of  his  residence,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  chose  that  lie  should  I)e  jittciuled. 
For  this  purpose,  that  he  might  accommodate  himsrlf  to 
the  usages  of  men,  a  house  of  habitation  was  to  he  provided, 
a  tal)le  to  be  I'urnished,  ai]d  servants  to  attend  upon  him^ 
and  be  the  medium  of  his  intercourse  with  the  people. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  a  magnificent  tabernacle,  or  tent, 
was  to  be  erected,  the  most  retired  part  of  which  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  his  more  immediate  residence,  and  the  outer 
part  for  the  priests;  A\hile  the  open  court  was  tor  the  people, 
in  their  a|)proaches  to  him.  Each  of  these  [)laces  was  to  be 
furnished  with  utensils  proper  for  them,  and  lor  the  business 
to  be  done  in  them. 

2.  This  offering-  was  not  exacted  of  any  person.  It  was 
only  said  what  articles  would  be  wanted,  and  they  were 
given  voluntarily. 

4.  Thes(i  colours  are  thought  to  he  well  translated  in  our 
common  version.  Tln^  word  r-\b'2n  by  blue,  or  sky  colour; 
pji'-iN  })urple,  a  colour  most  esteenu d  in  ancient  times,  and 
f:w  mhn  scarlet,  or  a  bright  red.v-  l^inen  was  a  manu- 
facture in  which  the  Egvptians  excelled,  but  the  word  i^'t:^ 
is  now  generally  thought  to  signify  colion,  which  came  from 
the  East,  where  it  was  always  manufactured  in  great  per- 
fection. This  being  brought  \\rm\  a  distance,  was  more 
valued  than  linen.  The  goats'  hair  is  thought  to  have  been 
that  fine  down  of  which  shawls  are  made,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  admired  to  this  day. 


*   >ne  Uie  IS'utts  on  Genesis,  xxxvin.  2S.     'P. J     See  supra,  p.  lOii  ,  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  o2Q. 
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o.  The  article  translated  badger.<i'  s/,ius,  whatever  it  was, 
apjiears  to  have  been  thought  ot"  great  value;  since  in  the 
fine  parable  of  Ezckiel^  in  which  the  Israelitish  nation  is 
represented  as  a  woman  treated  in  the  most  costly  hiicI  de- 
licate manner,  (Cliap.  xvi.  10,)  slie  is  said  to  have  been 
shod  with  badgers'  skins.  Perhaps  the  colour,  and  uot  the 
skin  itself,  was  intended  by  the  word. 

Bochart  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  signifies  a  kind 
of  violet,  or  purple  colour.  Some  suppose  that  it  might  be 
the  skin  of  a  kind  of  seal,  that  is  pretty  connnon  in  the 
Red  Sea.     Dr.  Geddes  approves  of  this.* 

The  Shittini  wood  is  supposed,  with  great  probability,  to 
be  the  Acacia  mimosa  Niiotica,  a  species  of  thoni  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the 
wood  of  which,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  is  extremely  light, 
solid,  strong,  smooth  and  beautiful,  (|ualities  rarely  found 
together  in  any  vvood."j* 

6.  As  the  house  of  God  was  to  be  furnished  with  ever}' 
thing  necessary,  oil  for  light  could  not  be  omitted,  and  the 
Tabernacle  had  no  windows  to  admit  any  light.  There  was 
also  perfumed  oil  for  the  purpose  of  consecrations,  and 
incense  for  a  pleasant  smell,  an  article  never  omitted  at  an 
entertainment  in  the  East. 

The  Kgyptian  priests  burned  incens(?  three  times  every 
day  to  the  sun  ;  resin  at  sun-rise,  mijrrli  at  noon,  and  kiiphi, 
w^iich  was  a  compound  oi"  sixteen  articles,  at  sun-set.  J 

7.  Besides  the  valuable  things  that  the  Israelites  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  consisting  of  all  the  wealth  that  Jacob  and 
his  family  had  carried  into  it,  that  Joseph  had  accjuired 
ihere,  and  that  had  been  given  them  at  their  departure, 
they,  no  doubt,  trafficked  vvitli  tlui  caravans  that  traversed 
the  Wilderness;  and  by  this  means  could  procure  both  spices 
and  cotton,  with  which  Egypt  was  supplied  hy  the  same 
means. 

8.  The  Tabernacle  was  considered  as  the  house  of  God, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he  was  to  be  attended  as 
a  prince,  the  lawgiver  and  supreme  civil  governor  of  the 
people,  all  their  magistrates  being  considered  as  his  officers. 

9.  It  appears  from  this,  that  Moses  had  not  only  rec(3ived 

Note,  Crit.  Rem.  p.  2f)'2.  "  Des  peaux  dt-  couleur  violette."  /.-"  Cer.f,  p.  3S6. 
'•  It  is  not  likely  that  tachush  signifies  a  badger,  fur  tliaf  wi^  lui  uiicloaii  beast." 
fi.xpos.  Pent.  p.  320. 

t  Geddes.    (F. )     Cnt.  Rem.  p.  262. 

1    Marsham  in  C/iron.  l67'2,  p.  208.    (P.) 
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verbal  instructions  concerning  the  Tabernacle,  and  all  its 
furniture  ;  but  had  had  a  pattern  of  every  thing  shewn  to 
him,  that  it  might  make  the  deeper  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  prevent  any  mistake  ;  for  nothing-  was  left  to 
his  discretion,  much  less  was  he  at  liberty  to  copy  any  thing 
that  he  had  seen  belonging  to  the  Heathen  worship  of  the 
Egyptians. 

10.  This  ark  may  be  considered  as  a  cabinet,*  containing 
things  of  particular  value,  and  kept  in  tin;  most  secret  and 
the  safest  part  of  a  house,  to  which  no  person  bedsides  the 
master  had  access.  Jiishop  Cumberland  thinks  that  the 
ScriptuHi  cubit  was  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  twenty-one  inches. 
If  so,  the  table  descrilnid  afterwards  would  be  about  thirty- 
two  inches  high,  which  is  a  proper  height  for  a  table; 
whereas,  if  the  cubit  was  only  eighteen  inches,  it  would 
only  be  twenty-seven  inches  high,  which  he  thought  would 
be  too  low  for  the  purpose. 

The  Heathens  had  sacred  chests,  but  they  contained  things 
unknown  to  the  vulgar,  called  mysteries.  One  of  them, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  contained  the  private  parts  of 
Dionysius,  probably  the  phallus.  Plutarch  speaks  of  ser- 
pents creeping  out  of  one  of  these  sacred  chests. •]- 

The  Hebrew  ark  was  carried  only  by  priests,  but  those 
of  the  Heathens  were  sometimes  carried  in  procession  by 
women. 

The  Ileathen  temples  in  general  faced  the  West,  but 
the  more  ancient  of  them  fac(>d  the  East,  that  they  might 
receive  the  rays  of  the  rising  siui.  Such  was  the  temple  of 
the  Syrian  goddess,  described  by  Lucian,:|: 

11.  It  was  not  gilded,  but  covered  witli  thin  plates  of 
gold;  but  being  of  wood,  it  would  be  sufficiently  light  to 
be  carried. 

]^2.  'i'h(^  word  here  rendered  corner.,  signifies  the  foot  or 
basis  of  anything;  and  tinTefore  it  is  supposed  that  these 
rings  were  fix(>d  to  the  lower  corn(n'  of  the  ark,  and  by  this 
means,  when  it  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  it  would  be 
more  conspicu(tus. 

15.  As  the  stav(s  by  which  the  ark  was  to  be  carried 
WTre  nev(  r  to  be  removed  from  it,  it  is  probable  they  were 
so   hxed   as   not  easily  to  be  moved  from  their  places.     .By 

'  "  \  rhr^,  or  coffer.  —  It  is  ditlrrcitt  frnni  tlie  word  used,  when  Noah's  ark  is 
descril)i'<l."     <  eddes's  ISott,  and  I'rit.  Utvi.  p    264. 

t  Spniccr,  p.  831.     (P.)     L.  iii.  C.  i.  Sect.  i. ;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  321. 
j  Ihul.  pp.  913,  917.    {P-)    L.  iii-  C.  ii.  Sect.  iv. 
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this  means  it  might  be  carried  without  danger  of  any  acci- 
dent, which  was  perhaps  the  inconvenience  to  be  guarded 
against  by  this  provision. 

16.  These  were  the  two  tables  of  stone  written  with  the 
finger  of  God,  and  these  were  all  that  was  in  the;  ark  when 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built,  as  we  find  1  Kings  viii.  9. 
But  besides  these,  there  might  have  been  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded,  and  the  pot  of  manna,  which  were  either  to  be 
kept  in  it,  or  placed  near  it. 

17.  The  word  rendered  mercij-seat^  signifies  the  cover  of 
a  thing;  but  sins  being  said  to  be  covered  when  they  are 
forgiven^  and  the  Divine  Being  appearing  propitious,  or 
merciful,  from  this  place,  it  has  in  the  LXX.  and  other 
ancient  versions,  obtained  the  name  of  propitiator i/.  or 
mercy-seat. 

18.  The  animals  of  the  forms  of  which  these  emblema- 
tical figures  consisted,  w^ere  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
several  kinds  ;  the  lion  among  the  wild  beasts,  the  bull 
among  the  tame  ones,  the  eagle  among  birds,  and  man  at 
the  head  of  all ;  so  that  they  might  naturally  represent  all 
nature^ 

We  do  not  find  among  the  Egyptians  any  emblematical 
figures  resembling  the  cherubim.  They  also  difiered  essen- 
tially from  Heathen  images,  as  they  were  no  objects  of 
w^orship,  nor  were  ever  produced  in  public  for  the  veneration 
of  the  people. 

As  there  were  two  of  these  cherubim,  or  emblematical 
figures,  to  be  made,  and  the  figures  of  several  others  were 
pourtrayed  in  other  parts  of  the  Tabernacle,  they  could  not 
be  intended  to  represent  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  always 
said  to  be  but  one.  Ihe  word  commonly  rendered  beaten 
work,  may  signify  that  it  was  not  to  be  made  of  different 
pieces,  but  of  the  same  with  the  cover,  so  as  not  to  be 
moveable  upon  it. 

22.  This  was  the  place  of  th(;  Divine  residence,  where  he 
was  to  be  applied  to,  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

23.  A  table  is  a  necessary  article  in  the  furniture  of  a 
house,  and  therefore  one  was  provided  here,  and  bread  was 
to  be  always  placed  upon  it.  It  was  of  the  same  height 
with  the  ark,  1)ut  not  so  long  or  so  broad. 

28.  These  staves  were  not  to  remain  in  their  places,  for 
then  they  would  have  been  in  the  way  of  the  priests,  who 

*  See  Jos,  Antiq.  B.  iii.  Cli.  vi.  Sect.  v. ;  Spencer,  L.  iii.  Dib.  V.  (\  iv.  Sect,  iii.; 
E.vpos.  Pent.  p.  S^a;  GeddcSf  p.  264, 
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(JciiJy  ministered  near  thcni,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  ark. 

29.  \Vhat  was  the  form,  or  the  use,  of  the  things  here, 
rendered  dishes,  or  platters,  does  not  nppear  ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  bread  was  phiced  upon  them,  and  not  immediately 
on  the  table.  Indeed,  decency  recpiired  that  somelhinu 
should  be  used  i'or  the  ))urpose.  Spoons,  covers  and  bowls, 
were  useful  in  every  house  ;  and  this  table  seems  to  have, 
been  the  pla('e  where  they  were  kept,  though  they  might 
not  have  any  certain  use  respecting  it.  The  covers,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  put  upon  the  loaves  of  bread,  as  the 
dishes  were  under  them.  The  bowls  might  be  used  in 
libations,  though  none  were  made  at  this  tablt\ 

Dr.  (Jeddes  renders  the  })assage,  Thoa  shiilt  also  make  its 
platters  and  its  incense  pots,  and  its  c/tps,  and  its  cans,  for 
makif/o-  hbations.  'V\\v  first,  he  observes,  must  have  been 
^'  of  a  large  size,  as  we  learn  from  i\'undj.  vii.  13,  wdiere  the 
silver  platters  presented  by  the  chiefs  of  tribes,  &c.  weighed 
1:30  shekels."*  Tlie  caps  were  vessels  smaller  than  the 
cans. 

j().  The  bread  was  changed  every  sabbath-day.  There 
were  twelve  loaves,  one  for  each  tribe.  (Lev.  xxiv.  5,  &c.) 
Besides  the  things  mentioned  here,  the  tabic  was  to  be 
covered  with  (doth  of  blue.      (Numb.  iv.  7.) 

31.  riie  word  translated  Inanches  signifies  the  calamus, 
perhaps  because  th(\v  rtseml)led  the  stalk  of  that  plant. 

4().  This  golden  candlestick  consisted  of  a  shaft,  or  pillar, 
and  six  arms,  or  l)ranches  ;  at  the  extremity  of  each  of 
wliich.  and  also  of  the  shaft,  was  a  lamp,  so  that  there  were 
seven  ni  all.  The  form  and  the  ornaments  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  Kcland's  account  of  the  figure  of  it  on  the  pillar 
of  Titus,  who  took  it  out  of  the  Tem|)le,  and  had  it  carried 
in  triumph  at  Uonu'.-j-  Xf)thinL;-  is  said  of  th(>  lenotli  of  the 
shaft  or  of  the  |)edestal.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  have 
been  twic(>  as  hiyh  as  the  table  on  which  it  stood.  The 
talent  w;is  three  thousand  shek(^N.  ea(di  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  grains,  and  in  ^old  it  was  of  the  value  ot  five 
thousand  and  seventy-h\('  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  and 
seven-pence,  J{ni;lisli  nioney. 

.\.\VI.  1.  ilavinu  given  an  account  of  every  thmg 
that  WIS  containcMl  in  the  Tabcrn  icle,  +  Moses  proceeds  to 
desenbe    the    Tabernaele   itself,    which    was   inoveable,    and 

*  In  Inc.;    ('lit.  Tirm.  p.  26.').     Sec  l-b-pos.  P/-nf.  [).  324. 

t  See  "  De  Spoliis  Trmpl   Hhrosol.  in  Arc  u  I'ltiano,"  l7lCs  C.  iii. — vi. 

t  "  The  original  word  sigriifies  a  dwelling'  place  of  any  sort."     Geddes. 
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therefore  consisted  of  such  parts  as  mii^ht  l)e  separated  and 
put  together  again,  for  its  more  easy  conveyance  from  place 
to  place.  He  begins  with  an  account  of  th(>  innermost  part 
of  it,  which  contained  the  ark.  I  his  was  to  he  covered 
with  ten  pieces  of  tapestry,  with  figures  of  cherul)iin  upon 
them.  Two  kinds  of  curious  manutacture  avc  here  men- 
tioned ;  one  called  n^'n  in  whicli  it  is  thought  that  the  same 
figures  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  the  other  cp")  in  which 
they  appeared  on  one  side  only.  The  former  was  s;aid  to 
liave  been  made  in  a  loom,  whereas  the  otlier  was  worked 
witli  a  needle. 

2.  Each  of  these  pieces  was  fourteen  yards  long,  and 
two  broad ;  so  that  they  hung  within  one  cubit  of  the 
ground,  covering  both  the  top  and  the  sides  of  the  inclosed 
space. 

3.  The  whole  space  was  a  circle  of  ten  cubits,  or  five 
yards  ;  the  length,  breadth  and  height,  being  equal. 

14.  There  w^ere  three  coverings,  wliich  were  necessary  to 
defend  it  from  rain,  and  the  roof  was  flat. 

15.  To  support  these  coverings,  the  Tabernacle  consisted 
of  boards. 

26.  Besides  the  links  of  gold,  which  held  the  different 
boards  tof^ether,  there  were  also  wooden  bars,  which  were 
received  in  staples  of  gold  fastened  to  each  of  the  boards. 

29.  If  this  overlaying  consisted  of  plates  of  gold,  like 
those  of  the  ark,  the  whole  must  have  been  of  immense 
value,  and  also  very  heavy.  Some  are,  therefore,  of  o[)inion 
that  these  boards  were  oidy  gilded,  i^ut  gilding  consists  of 
thin  leaves  of  gold,  and  of  what  degixe  of  thinness  they 
could  at  this  time  he  made,  we  cannot  tell. 

33.  7'he  most  holy  place,  which  was  a  cube  of  five 
yards,  was  separated  from  the  holy  place,  which  was  of 
the  same  height  and  breadth,  but  of  twice  the  length,  by 
a  veil. 

35.  After  tliis  verse,  the  Samaritan  coj)ies  have  the  ten 
first  verses  of  Chajj.  xxx.,  and  this  is  the  most  natural 
order. 

37.  "I  hcse  pillars  divided  the  front  of  the  Tabernacle 
into  four  spaces,  eoch  of  two  cubits;  and  at  these  the  priests 
entered. 

XXVIT.  ].  This  altar  was  two  vards  and  a  half  square, 
and  a  yard  and  a  lialf  from  the  groiuid  ;  so  that  the  priests, 
standing  on  the  ground,  mia^ht  be  able  to  manage  the  fire, 
in  attendino-  the  sacrifice. 
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3.  Here  is  an  account  of  all  the  instruments  that  were 
necessary  lor  sacrificing,  and  the  uses  of  them  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  except  that  oi  fire-pans^  which  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  carrying  hot  coals  from  place  to  place,  or  preserving 
the  fire  when  the  altar  was  occasionally  cleansed. 

6.  If  this  grate  hung  half  way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  altar,  it  would  alvvavs  hold  a  ereat  quantity  of  hot 
coals;  but  perhaps  it  was  only  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
altar,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part  of  it, 

18.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Tabernacle  stood  in  an 
open  inclosure,  a  hundred  cubits  long,  fifty  wide,  and  five 
cubits  high  ;  so  that  the  Tabernacle,  being  twice  that 
height,  might  be  seen  from  without.  It  stood  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  inclosure,  the  altar  was  placed  to  the  front  of  it, 
and  the  laver  on  one  side  of  the  altar.  As  mention  is  some- 
times made  of  more  courts  than  one,  there  might  have  been 
a  space  left  for  the  people  who  brought  sacrifices,  so  as  not 
to  interrupt  the  priests  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
This,  however,  might  be  made  when  the  Tabernacle  was 
fixed  at  Shiloh  and  other  places.  There  were  these  twc» 
courts  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  Herod  added  another 
for  women. 

20.  This  oil  was  only  expressed  with  a  pestle  and  mortar, 
and  therefore  more  pure  than  that  in  the  extraction  of  which 
the  force  of  some  engine  had  been  applied.  These  lamps 
were  kept  burning  day  and  night,  and  without  this  the 
priests  would  have  been  in  the  dark.  Joseph  us  says,  that 
only  three  of  the  lamps  were  kept  burning  in  the  day-tirne. 
and  that  the  rest  were  lighted  in  the  evening, 

XX  Vin.  1 .  It  is  a  strong  presumption  that  what  Moses 
directed  was  by  Divine  appointment,  and  not  from  his  own 
suggestion;  that  passing  by  his  own  family,  which  remained 
in  the  condition  of  ordinary  Levites,  the  priesthood,  which 
w^as  the  only  dignity  in  the  nation,  was  confined  to  that  of 
his  brother  Aaron.  The  priests,  however,  had  no  power  of 
a  temporal  nature,  nor  does  it  appear  from  history  that  they 
ever  arrived  at  any,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

2.  That  the  priests  might  appear  more  respectable  while 
they  officiated,  a  particular  and  a  very  decent  dress  was  ap- 
|)ointed  for  them.  But  this  was  not  left  to  their  own  fancy, 
l)ut,  together  with  every  thing  else  bc^lon^ing  to  th(;  national 
worship,  was  prescribed  by  the  Divine  Being  himself,  l-'our 
articles  of  dress  were  a])pointe(J  for  the  priests  in  ordinary, 
and  four  more  for  the  high-pri(  st.      Those  for  the  priests  in 
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general  were  a  coat,  drawers,  a  girdle,  and  a  bonnet ;  and 
besides  these,  the  high-priest  had  a  robe,  an  epliod,  a  breast- 
plate, and  a  plate  ot'gold  on  his  forehead. 

7.  The  ephod  was  a  garment  which  covered  tlie  breast 
and  belly,  and  also  the  back,  as  tar  as  the  thighs,  but  not 
the  sides;  the  two  other  parts  being  joined  by  pieces  that 
lay  on  the  shoulders. 

8.  This  girdle  was  fastened  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ephod, 
and  going  round  the  body,  fastened  the  whole  together,  and 
<iid  not  make  a  separate  garment. 

11.  Alphabetical  writing.  Air.  Bruce  says,  had  been  lono- 
used  by  the  Ishmaelites,  Cushites,  and  the  trading  nations 
of  India,  for  signing  their  invoices,  engagements,  &c.,  and 
that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  iiliC.  the  icriling  of  a 
signet.  Thoth,  an  Eg3q3tian,  is  generally  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  letters.  But  Mr.  Bruce  says,  that  the  word 
tot  is  Ethiopic,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  means 
the  doostar.  The  meaning  of  tlie  name  in  the  lanouai>e  of 
Sire,  is  an  idol  composed  of  heterogeneous  pieces,  as  that  of 
a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  &c.*  The  first  alphabetical 
writing,  he  says,  was  the  Geez ;  the  second,  the  Saitic ;  both 
derived  from  hieroglyphics.^ 

12.  The  high-priest,  representing  all  the  people  of  Israel, 
bore  the  names  of  all  the  tribes  engraved,  both  on  two  onyx 
stones,  each  containing  six  of  them,  on  each  shoulder,  and 
likewise  on  the  breast-plate,  each  in  a  se})arate  stone  set  in 
gold. 

16.  It  was,  when  doubled,  a  square  of  a  span,  just  suffi- 
cient to  lay  on  the  breast. 

17.  It  is  not  certainly  known  what  these  stones  were;  + 
they  were  all  considered  as  of  great  price. 

22.  The  chains  are  the  same  that  were  mentioned  verse  14, 
their  place  and  use  being  then  described. 

?6.    On  thejoinrn'^  of  the  ephod.^ 

30.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  what  is  here  called  inini  and  thummim.  But  as 
there  is  no  description  of  them,  and  the  words  signify  no- 
thing mor(i  than  hright  and  perfect,  all  that  is  meant  by  them 
may  be   their  goodness,  and  the  excellent  workmanship   of 

*   Travels,  I.  p.  416.    (P.)  t  i/>/f?.  p.  41 1.     (Pj 

i  "  F,xcept  the  sapphire,  the  jasper,  and  prrhaps  the  onyx,  \vc  have  no  certainty 

that  tlie  HebKw  terms  have  been  riglitiv  understood.''     Geddes.     See  Crit.  Rem. 

\:\).  ^llb,  276. 

^  Sum.     iP.)  I  ' 
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them.  In  Ch.  xxxix.,  where  the  actual  niakinii'  of  all  these 
articles  is  described,  there  is  no  mention  of  them. 

BeCdUse  no  directions  are  given  about  th(^  fortnution  of 
the  urim  and  thummim,  but  only  about  wIuto  to  place 
them,  some  have  thouiiht  that  they  were  figuns  made  b\" 
God  limiself,  and  delivered  to  Moses.  But  tlieii  this  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  noticed,  as  vveil  as  the  writing  on  the 
two  tables.  Whatever  they  were,  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  well  known  at  this  time.  The  Samaritan  copy  has. 
Thou  shult  make  the  nnm  ariri  fhnnininn,  and  put  them,  &c.    ■ 

Jn  tins  place,  mention  is  madc^  of  the  urim  and  thunnnim 
after  that  of  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  were 
engraved  on  the  precious  stones,  from  which  Spencer  con- 
cludes, that  the  urim  and  thummim  were  different  from 
those  precious  stones.*  But  tliousih  the  nan)es  are  men- 
tioned in  this  place,  the  stones  are  not  particularly  tiescribed, 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  urim  and  thummim  are  dis- 
ting-uished  from  the  precious  stones  in  Ercliis.  xlv,  10,  11. 
for  both  are  enumerated  in  the  account  of  the  dress  of  the 
high- priest. 

To  bear  thejuclgmeiit  of  tlie  cJul<hen  of  Isrdc/.  may  mean, 
to  carry  all  weighty  causes  to  (iod  for  his  decision  ;  o\\jndg- 
ment  may  mean  tiie  breast-plafe  itself,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  breast-plate  of  juelo-meut. 

31.  rhis  garment  covered  the  wliole  body,  but  was 
without  sleeves;  two  holes  admitting  the  arms,  and  anothei 
the  head.  But  these  two  holes  wvvv  not  to  l)e  cut  out  of  the 
piece  of  cloth,  but  the  whole  garment  was  to  be  woven  with 
them  in  it. 

.''32.  These  figures  of  pomegranates  wmc  of  tlie  same  stuff' 
of  which  the  garment  was  made,  but  ttie  lu^ls  were  of  gold. 
The  form  of  this  fruit  was  regarded  as  pecnliiiriy  beautiful. -j" 
It  was  the  principal  ornament  ol'  the  statedly  column  of 
Solomon^s  Temple. 

So.  If  they  presumed  to  otliciate  m  any  otiier  manner 
than  was  here  directt^d,  it  was  an  act  of  disobedience  and 
impiety  deserving  of  death. 

,39.  These.'  girdles,  JosephusJ  says,  wvyv  of  a  considerable 
length,  so  as  to  go  round  th(~  body  more,  than  once  ;  and 
when   the   priests  were,  not  officiating,   both   tln^  (Mids  hung 

*   Dc  I.Kj.   L.  iii.  C.  iii.  -^ocl.  i.  p.  0  !0.     Sco  Pridcnnx,  Ft.  i.  \\.  iii.  I.  pp.  CIS— 
215  -,    Exfofi.  Pent.  p.  ,3.>5  i    (Jcddcs's  ^'nlr,  and  Cnt.  lia».  pp.  278— 2S1. 
+  "  It  abounded  in  Canaan.     .So«'  Vcut.  viii,  S."    I'Jxpos,  Pent.  p.  SoO. 
X  Antiq.  B.  iii.  C'h.  vii.  Sect.  iv.  v. 
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down    to   their  feet,    but   while   they   officiated   they  were 
thrown  over  the  h:t"t  shoulder. 

41.  Aaron  was  anointed  by  pouring  oil  on  his  head  ;  but 
his  sons  by  sprinkling  some  on  their  garments.  Sanctifying 
means,  setting  apart  for  the  service  of  God. 

42.  The  meaning  of  the  word  here  rendered  rnun  is  very 
uncertain.  Dr.  Geddes  thinks  it  only  denotes  soniethino 
singular.*  probably  respecting  the  workmanship. 

43.  Those  garments  were  only  worn  during  their  officiating 
as  priests.  At  other  times  they  were  habited  like  other 
persons.  On  this  account  the  apostle  Paul  \_Acts  xxiii.  5j 
might  not  be  able  to  know  the  high-priest  before  whom  he 
was  arraigned. 

XXIX.  4.  The  washing  for  the  purpose  of  consecration 
was  probably  of  the  whole  body.  At  other  times  the  priests 
only  washed  their  hands  and  feet  before  they  officiated. 

6.  This  crown,  or  diadem,  was  the  fillet  with  the  plate  of 
gold  upon  it.  A  fdlet  round  the  head  was  the  original  badge 
of  royalty. 

20.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  meaning  of  this  putting  the 
blood  on  the  ear,  the  thumb,  and  the  great  toe,  was  to  signify 
that  they  were  to  be  attentive  to,  listen  to,  and  study  the 
law,  and  that  with  their  hands  and  feet  they  should  actively 
perform  whatever  it  enjoined. -j* 

How  decent  was  this  ceremony  compared  with  the  tauri- 
bolium  of  the  Heathens,  [p.  22,]  in  which  a  person,  placed 
under  a  platform  of  boards,  with  many  chinks  in  it,  received 
all  the  blood  of  the  victim  that  was  sacrificed  upon  it,  and 
came  out  with  his  head,  his  hair,  and  all  his  clothes  full  of 
it,  and  made  a  point  of  continuing  in  that  filthy  condition  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  Egyptian  priests  shaved  their  whole  bodies  every 
other  day,  that  they  might  have  nothing  that  was  deemed 
excrementitious  about  them  during  their  ministration. :|: 

21.  From  this  it  appears,  that  Aaron  had  a  double  anoint- 
ing, the  first  with  the  oil  poured  on  his  head,  and  then,  in 
common  with  his  sons,  he  was  sprinkkMl  with  the  blood  and 
oil. 

In  the  Samaritan  copy,  this  verse  follows  the  twenty- 
seventh. 

*  "  Either  in  the  make  or  rise  of  tiie  garment  to  which  it  is  joined  "  Crit.  Ran. 
p.  283. 

t  "  The  same  ceremony  was  used  in  cleansing  the  leper,  Lev.  xiv.  14,"  as  if  it 
"  signified  the  cleansing  the  person  from  head  to  foot."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  3\\. 

%  Spencer,  p.  800.     (P.)     L.  iii.  C.  v.  Sect,  i,  5  Herodot,  L.  li.  C,  xxxvii. 
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2'i.  The  rump  of  the  sheep  in  the  East  is  the  choicest 
part  of  it,  the  tail  being-  uncommonly  large  and  iat.* 

24.  The  offerings  thus  presented  were  lifted  up,  and 
waved  in  all  directions.  What  that  signified  is  now  uncer- 
tain. Abarbanel  says,  it  was  to  express  that  all  the  earth 
was  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  or  that  he  is  the 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth. 

26.  'I'here  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  difference 
between  the  nann,  which  we  rendcn*  a  leave-off cringe  and 
the  HDnn,  which  we  call  a  heavc-oflcring,  but  that  the  former 
was  only  lifted  up  and  down,  and  the  other  held  towards  all 
the  points  of  the  heavens. 

27.  Thongh  in  this  particular  case  the  right  shoulder  was 
burned,  in  future  times  both  the  breast  ami  this  shoulder 
belonged  to  the  priest. 

32.  In  this  respect  these  sacrifices  differed  from  peace- 
ofierings  ;  for  after  God  and  the  priest  had  had  their  por- 
tions, the  rest  might  be  carried  to  the  house  of  the  offerer, 
and  eaten  there. 

36.  By  this  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  word  atonemeJit 
does  not  always  signify  cleansing  from  guilt;  for  the  altar 
was  incapable  of  it;  but  only  setting  persons,  or  things, 
apart  for  the  service  of  God.  But  before  a  guilty  person 
could  be  fit  to  a})pear  before  God,  his  guilt  must  be  removed 
by  repentance  ;  and  then,  according  to  the  Hebrew  ritual, 
by  the  performance  of  certain  rites. 

37.  Nothing  that  had  touched  the  altar  could  afterwards 
be  applied  to  any  private  purpose,  l)ut  was  considered  as  the 
property  of  God.j- 

38.  The  daily  service  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple 
consisted  in  the  offering  of  these  two  lambs,  one  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  On  the  sabbath 
these  sacrifices  were  doubled.  [Niunb.  xxviii.  9?)  and  on  the 
new  moon,  and  other  festivals,  other  sacrifices  were  added 
to  them. 

40.  This  is  generally  understood  of  an  omei\  or  the  tenth 
part  of  the  eplia;  and  a  /////  was  a  sixth  part  of  an  cpha, 
containing  a  wine  gallon,  two  pints  and  something  more; 
so  that  a  fourth  part  ol"  this  was  a  quart  and  something 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

42.  Meet  ihee.X 

*  JIarmcr,  IV.  p.  iGl.     (Jcddcs's  Note,  niid  Crit.  Tiem.  p.  ^i8U 

f  It  has  Ijeen  conjectured,  on  tlie  authority  of  learned  Jews,  "  that  the  Hchrev 

word  not  only  signifies  to  sancti/}/  or  Dialu:  Iwh/,  l>ut  also  to  dejile  or  make  unciean.' 

Sec  J.e  Cenc,  p.  721 ;  Essay,  1727,  p.  I<J8. 
X  Sam.    (P.) 
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46.  In  this  manner  God  signified  his  constant  residence 
with  his  people;  having  an  estabhshed  honsehold  and  a 
table  regularly  served,  of  which  the  people,  when  didy 
prepared,  partook. 

XXX.  2.  It  was  a  square  of  about  iraU-a-yard,  and 
twice  as  much  in  height. 

3.  A  golden  pan,  or  dish,  v,as  placed  upon  it,  into  which 
coals  were  put,  when  incense  was  to  bo  burned. 

6.  The  clause  before  the  incrci/seal  l/iat  is  over  the  testi- 
mony, is  not  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  it  contradicts 
itself,  and  the  Epistle  of  tlie  Hebrews;  for  it  places  the 
altar  of  incense  before  the  mercy-seat,  it  is  also  wtmting  in 
many  MSS. 

10.  On  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high-pri(,'st  sprinkled 
the  blood  of  t)ie  sin-offering,  before  the  mer(;y-seat  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  then  put  some  of  it  on  tlie  horns  of  this 
altar. 

13.  The  reason  why  this  tax  was  levied  when  the  people 
were  numbered,  does  not  sufficiently  appear.  It  seen»s, 
however,  to  have  been  accompanied  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  were  God's  people,  whose  lives  he  might 
have  required,  though  he  accepted  a  ransom  in  money. 
The  shekel  was  about  half-a-crown  English  money,  the 
standard  of  it  being  kept  in  the  Tabernacle  and  I'emple. 
This  tax  was  continued  in  after-times,  for  the  expenses  of 
the  national  worship, "'^'  though  to  judge  from  this  account 
of  the  original  institution,  it  would  appear  to  Ite  only  an 
occasional  tax,  and  to  be  levied  only  when  the  j^cople  were 
numbered, 

18.   Dr.  Geddes  has  with  its  cocer  instead  oi'foot.-\ 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  dimtnisioiis,  or  form,  of  this  'aver. 
But  as  that  in  Solomon's  Temple,  calKd  tlie  Brazen  Sea,  was 
circular,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  of  that  form.  \Vater 
would  be  very  necessary  for  the  priests  wht  n  tliey  were 
employed  in  sacrificing,  and  also  to  wash  their  hands  and 
feet  before  any  other  service. 

2:>.  lliis  was  myrrh  that  tlowed  of  itself  i'rom  the  tree, 
ane  pu^er  than  that  which  is  ])rocui'fcd  by  ex])ress!oii.  There 
are  two  Kinds  of  cinnamon  ;  that  which  vviis  to  be  u-ed  here 

♦  "  For  the  service  ;ur1  reparation  of  flie  Temple;  i^Iutt.  xvii.  «1.  Of  this  taXj 
.Seidell  (de  Jure,  X.  and  (i.,  L.  ii.  C.  viii.)  iiiide!-.>ia!ids  Circro  (Orut.  ]>ro  Flacco), 
•where  he  mention-,  aunnn  Judanrum  nomine  quotnnnis  ex  Italia,  et  ex  oiaiuhus 
provinciis  Hierosoly>:\an  exportari  solere,  tlsat  gold  was  sent  yearly  to  Jerusalem 
from  Italy  and  the  rest  of  the  provinces:'  Expos.  Pent.  p.  316.  See  Jos.  Bell, 
B.  vii.  Ch.  vi.  Sect.  ii. 

t   Crit.  Rem.  p,  285. 
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was  the  sweet-scented.  It  probably  came  from  India,  and 
it  is  what  is  called  fJer.  vi.  yo)  ike  sweet  cuncfrom  a  far 
courtln/.  The  prophets  sp(  ak  ot  it  as  a  i'oreiifn  commodity 
of  great  value.  It  was  part  of  the  Tyriaii  trade.  fEzek, 
xxvii.  19.) 

24.  This  cassia  was  prol>ahly  that  which  the  ancients 
called  cosfi/s,  the  best  of  which  \\as  broiioht  from  Arabia. 
and  was  white.  It  was  used  by  the  Heathens  on  their 
altars,  as  well  as  frank inc<-iise. 

39.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  antiquity  that 
certain  things  should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  princes, 
and  it  was  disrespectful  to  them,  and  an  encroachment  on 
their  prerogatives,  for  any  other  person  to  use  them,  as  purple 
in  clothing,  &c.  On  this  principle  might  an  oil  of  this 
])articular  composition,  and  other  things,  be  confined  to  the 
use  of  the  sanctuary. 

33.  This  order  was,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  make  this 
ointment,  which  was  not  to  be  ap))lird  to  any  other  than 
this  purpose  of  religion,  to  be  nciarded  with  more  respect. 

34.  Stacte  was  probably  the  liquid  part  of  myrrh,  pressed 
out  by  art.  This  was  use'd  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Heathens. 
This  galbanum  was  not  sucTi  as  is  sold  in  our  shops,  and 
which  has  an  offensive  smell,  but  a  fragrant  kind,  which 
grew  near  Mount  Amanus,  in  Syria.  Frankincense  was 
used  by  the  Heathens  in  their  sacrifices.  Ont/cha*  is  an 
odoriferous  shell  in  the  Indies  and  the  lied  Sea,  thought 
to  be  so  aromatic  from  the  fish  feeding  on  the  sj)/c(i  nardi. 
which  grows  there.  This,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Dios- 
corides. 

36.   It  was  to  be  burned  on  the  altar  of  incense. 

35.  To  preserve  the  ureater  rev«  icnee  for  this  incense,  it 
was  not  to  be  applied  to  any  common  use.  any  more  than 
the  anointing  C'il. 

XXXI.  3.  TIte  spir//  of'  ('0(i  means  an  excellent  spirit. 
or  a  great  ueniiis  with  respect  to  tlic  arts  in  which  he  was  to 
be  employed. 

.5.  It  was  not  oniv  in  one  art  that  he  excelled,  but  in 
several,  and  of  very  (liflereiit  kind.s. 

13.  Tin;  ob<er\aiiee  of  thi'  Sab!/ath  had  been  insisted 
upon  more  tiian  once  I)ero!(  .  i'lic  I'requtuit  repetition  of 
this  injunction  sliew:-,  ihe  importance  of  it  in  the  Hebrew 
institutions. 

14.  This  seems  to   imply  that  if  the  profanation  of  the 

*  "  li'lrJHum,  otiiers  nnil-fiyh  ;  tlie  hlitjll  of  which  is>  baid  to  be  odoriferous." 
Gcddcs's  iSotc.     See  Cnt.  Rem.  p.  .,!86. 
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Sabbath  was  private,  so  tliat  no  cognizance  could  be  taken 
of  it  by  man,  God  would  interfere  to  punish  it  in  some  ex- 
emplary manner.  lUit  it  appears  from  the  history,  that  not 
only  this  precept,  but  every  other  relating  to  their  religion, 
was  generally  violated,  without  any  pcirticular  judgment 
immediately  following.  The  ])unishment,  however,  was  only 
deferred,  and  fell  upon  the  whole  nation. 

18.  Nothing  could  give  greater  weight  to  these  ten  com- 
mandments, than  being  thus  written  without  human  means, 
after  being  pronounced  by  the  Divine  Being  himself,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  whole  nation.  Had  these  tables  been  preserved, 
or  any  fragments  of  them,  they  would  justly  have  been 
deemed  the  most  valuable  of  all  relics.  Among  the  great 
number  of  forged  relics,  no  part  of  these  tables  was  ever 
pretended  to  be  found.'''-'  We  see,  however,  the  hand  of  God 
in  the  works  of  nature  every  day,  without  attending  to  them 
as  his  workmanship  ;  and  many  do  this  without  acknow- 
ledging that  they  had  any  author  at  all. 

XXXli.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  circumstance  in 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  history  so  extraordinary  as  the 
idolatry  of  the  Israelites  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  so 
soon  after  the  solemn  giving  of  the  law  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people,  and  the  express  prohibition  of  the  use  of  any 
image  in  divine  worship.  But  there  are  several  circum- 
stances in  the  history,  which,  if  they  be  duly  attended  to, 
will  lessen  the  improbability  of  the  fact. 

1.  They  were  not  apprized  beforehand  of  the  long  absence 
of  Moses  ;  and  fuiding  that  he  did  not  return,  not  daring 
to  go  up  to  the  mountain  to  seek  him,  and  knowing  that 
he  was  without  food,  they  naturally  concluded  that  he  was 
dead,  and  might  think  that  God,  as  well  as  his  prophet,  had 
forsaken  them.  In  these  circumstances,  they  would  not  be 
disposed  to  pay  much  attention  to  any  particular  precept 
that  had  been  delivered  to  them,  but  had  not  been  reduced 
to  writing  ;  especially  as  they  did  not  mean  to  worship  any 
other  God  ;  and  having  been  long  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
images,  they  might  think  that  the  departure  from  the  mere 
mode  of  worship  could  not  be  any  great  offence.  Moses 
being  gone,  they  next  applied  to  Aaron,  as  the  person  who, 
next  to  Moses,  w^as  most  in  favour  with  God,  and  best 
qualified  to  give  them  advice  and  assistance. 

2,  3.  It  is  possible  that  by  thus  proposing  an  expensive 

*  See  Rosenmuller  and  Grotius,  with  Geddes'  Remarks,  p.  288. 
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expedient,  he  might  hoj3e  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose; 
but  their  superstition  prevaih-d  over  their  avarice. 

4.  Instead  offas/iio?iing-  it  icith  a  i>rarifto-  tool,  this  passage 
may  be  translated,  he,  received  it,  (viz.  the  gold  that  they 
brouuiit  him,)  and  put  it  up  i)i  a  ha<j;^  after  which  he  maiie 
a  mould,  and  cast  it  into  the  form  of  a  ealf ;  but  not  to 
represent  any  of  the  Liods  of  Egypt,  but  their  own  God,  who 
had  triumphed  over  them  in  their  deliverance.*  For  the 
head  and  horns  of  a  bull  would  represent  the  power  of  their 
God,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other. 

6.  Accordingly,  the  festival  which  followed  the  sacrifice 
before  the  idol  is  called  a  feast  to  Jchotah,  and  not  to  any  of 
the  gods  of  Euypt. 

6.  After  the  sacrifice,  they  indulged  themselves,  as  all  the 
Heathens  did,  in  riot  and  merriment.  The  same  word  that 
is  here  rendered  to  p/atj,  sometimes  means  committing  for- 
nication. But  as  Moses  observed  nothing  but  music  and 
dancing  when  he  returned  to  them,  and  they  were  under 
the  direction  of  Aaron,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
soon  fall  into  so  great  an  enormity. 

7.  This  language  implies  displeasure,  as  if  they  were  no 
longer  his  people,  but  Moses's. 

10.  This  could  only  be  said  to  try  Moses,  as  the  command 
to  sacrifice  Isaac  had  been,  to  try  Abraham. f 

11.  In  reply  to  God's  saying  that  he,  viz.  Moses,  had 
brought  the  jjeople  out  of  Euypt,  he  calls  them  his  people. 
This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  earnest  but  humble  inter- 
cession, similar  to  that  of  Abraham  in  the  case  of  Sodom. 

\5.  Some  suppose  that  these  tables  were  not  written  on 
both  sides,  but  only  that  the  v/riting  was  in  two  columns 
on  the  same  side. 

17.  .b^shua  had  waited  at  the  foot  of  thc^  mount,  for  the 
return  of  Moses  ;  and  no  douht  provision  had  been  brought 
to  him  from  the  canij) ;  but  of  the  worshipping  of  the  calf, 
be  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge.  :|: 

*  See  Wall,  p.  <)?  ;  l.f  Ccur.  [,.  is;;  AW/,  17-27,  p-  113;  Shuckford,  B.  xi. 
HI.  pp.  Hi,  112;  Expu^.  Pint.  j.p.  .J.")2,  r>.">3  ;  Com.  and  Ess.  JI.  pp.  .?70,  371; 
Gcdiifs,  pp.  28S,  -iH'j. 

f  "  The  Samaritan  li;is  n  p.issaKc  line,  wliidi  has  been  dropped  111  Uie  Hebrew: 
'And  Jehovah  \*iis  exceeding-  wroth  \\\\h  Aaron,  lo  destroy  liini,  and  Moses 
entreated  for  Aaron.'  Whitli  tran.slalioii  is  referred  to  Devi  ix.  i'O."  Com.  and 
Ess.  I.  p.  296. 

X  "  When  Joshua  heard  the-  slioiitinL;  in  the  camp,  lie  took  it  for  tlie  great 
i.hont  whieli  soldiers  make,  \v)icn  they  ;nive  the  onset,  or  vvlien  the>  get  a  victory. 
So  Curtius,  in  the  description  of  the   baUlc  at  Issiu;   between  the  I'ersians  and 
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19.  As  Moses  is  not  blamed  for  tl)is  action,  it  was  perhaps 
the  effect  of  the  tremor  he  was  thrown  into,  at  the  sight  of 
this  act  of  idolatry,  so  that  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  what 
he  did  :  or  it  might  have  been,  as  some  suppose,  a  deli- 
berate action,  from  a  divine  impulse,  in  sight  of  the  people, 
to  express  the  readiness  of  God  to  abandon  them,  and 
withdraw  his  laws  and  ])recepts  from  them.* 

20.  Since  metalluryv  was  pretty  well  known  in  this  age, 
it  is  not  wholly  improbable  but  that  the  method  of  making 
gold  brittle,  by  a  mixture  of  tin,  might  be  known  ;  and  after 
this  it  might  be  reduced  to  powder  :  or  it  might  have  been 
dissolved  in  some  menstruum,  then  evaporated,  and  the 
precipitate  be  thrown  into  the  water,  of  which  all  the 
people  drank,  so  that  they  could  not  avoid  taking  some 
of  it.-f 

22.  Aaron  had,  no  doubt,  in  a  manner,  been  compelled 
to  do  what  he  had  done,  and  therefore  no  farther  resentment 
was  shewn  to  him,  personally. 

2o.  By  the  term  iiaked,'^  may  be  meant  either  unarmed 
and  defenceless,  or  ashamed  through  guilt. 

The  people  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  literally 
or  nearly  naked,  the  Egyptians  and  other  Heathens  often 
appearing  in  this  indecent  manner  in  some  of  the  rites  of 
their  religion. § 

28.  They  were  directed  either  to  make  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  that  should  come  in  their  way,  or  only  of 
those  whom  they  found  in  idolatrous  practices. 

29.  By  this  act  of  obedience  and  zeal,  in  which  they  had 
probably  not  spared  their  nearest  friends  and  relations,  they 
had  approved  themselves  to  God,  By  the  people  making 
no  resistance  during  this  slaughter,  by  a  few  of  their  number, 
they  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  of  Moses 
having  given  the  order  by  a  divine  direction.      Had  they 

Macedonians,  (L.  iii.  C.  x.)  Priores  Pnrsa  inconditmn  (t  tnicem  sustnlere  clamorem; 
redditur  ft  a  Macedonihiis  major.  The  Persians  first  raised  a  wild  and  terrible 
shout,  which  was  returned  lender  by  the  Macedonians."     Expos.  Prut.  p.  354. 

*  See  "  tiie  manner  of  his  relating  it  again,  Dei't.  ix.  16,  17"  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  354.      ^'ee  Geddes,  p.  29O. 

t   See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  355;  Geddcs's  yotr,  and  Crit.  Rem   pp.290,  291. 

"  Nothing  farther  can  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  the  Scriptnre  account  of 
this  transaction,  than  lliat  Moses  ordered  tlie  calf,  which  had  been  made  an  object 
of  idolatry,  to  lie  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  t!)rown  into  an  adjoining  river,  whence 
the  Israehtes  were,  at  that  tune,  supplied  with  water;  [)rof)af)h,  that,  as  often  as 
they  should  fetch  water  from  this  stream,  thev  might  be  reminded  of  their  offence." 
Enfield's ///,vi.o/'P/(//(Wo/)//y,  179],  I.  p.  21. 

i  "  In  disarriuj,  out  of  ail  order  and  disci[i]ine."  Ccddes's  yotc.  See  Crit.  Rem. 
p.  291. 

§  Spencer,  p.  24.     (P.)     L.  i.  C.  i.  Sect.  i.  ad  fin. ;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  355. 
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had  any  suspicion  of  Moses  having  imposed  npon  them  in 
the  delivery  of  the  law,  they  surely  would  not  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  slaug'hter( d  in  this  manu(  r. 

34.  15 v  ano-el  has  2(,nierallv  been  understood  hitherto  any 
visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  the  same  may  be 
intended  here,  the  Divine  Jk'ing  saying-  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed as  he  had  begui),  and  conduct  the  pi'ople  to  their 
destined  settlement  ;  i)Ut  that  this  offence  should  n')t  be 
forgotten,  but  would  be  considererl  in  his  tuture  dispensa- 
tions with  respect  to  them.  And  the  Jews  in  general  say 
that  even  their  present  sufferings,  though  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  transaction,  are  in  some  measure  a  punish- 
ment for  the  sin  of  their  nation  in  the  affair  of  the  golden 
calf. 

35.  What  was  meant  by  this  pUu^ue.,  is  not  said.  It  may 
mean  a  pestilence,  of  the  particulars  of  which  no  mention  is 
made  ;  or  that  this  was  one  part  of  the  reason  of  their  being 
detained  so  long  in  the  Wilderness. 

XXX 111.  1 — 3.  This  was.  no  dou1)t,  said  to  try  Moses 
and  the  people,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect,  jjroducing 
sincere  contrition  and  repentance.  But  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  God  saying  that  he  should  not  go  with  them 
himself,  but  only  stml  an  angel  with  them,  when  in  general, 
the  angels  that  have  been  mentioned  hitherto  were  only 
symbols  of  the  Divine  presence;  and  accordingly  spoke  as 
from  himself.'^  We  have  seen,  however,  as  1  have  observed 
betoH',  that  there  is  a  difference  in  those  that  are  equally 
called  angels  ;  only  one  of  three  that  were  entertained  by 
Abraham,  speaking  in  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  other  two,  as  only  acting  by  commission  from  him. 
For  thev  say.  (Gen.  xix.  13.)  T/ie  Lord  Jiath  sent  ns  to 
destrof/  this  place.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been  one  of  these 
inferior  persons  that  God  said  he  would  send,  and  not  any 
that  should  immediately  represent  himself. 

7.   Too/,-  a  t<  }it.* 

This  was  an  intimation  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  as  if  he 
would  leave  them  to  thmnselves.  He  seems  to  have  given 
it  this  namti  to  intimate;  that  they  who  chose  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  God,  and  appear  as  liis  j)eople,  might  repair 
thither  at  the  Ume  of  sacrifice.  This  was  probably  a  tent 
where  the  heads  of  the  people  assembled  on  public  occa- 
sions ;  for  such  there  must  have  been,  and  not  Moses's 
private  tent,  where  his  own  tamily  only  lived. 

*    Kcnuiroft.     {P.)      Walt,  I.  \).  6^;   Kxpoi.  Pent.  p.  3oS  ;   6'c(Wc5,  p.  292. 
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8.  This  was  to  express  their  anxiety  concerning  the 
event  of  this  measure,  and  their  earnest  desire  of  reconci- 
liation. 

9.  This  was  a  pubhc  testimony  in  favour  of  Moses, 
shewing  the  Divine  presence  with  him,  and  consequent 
approbation  of  his  conduct. 

10.  This  had  the  intended  effect  on  all  the  people. 
They  who  were  at  a  distance  from  the  public  tent,  made 
their  submission,  by  bowing,  or  rather  prostrating  themselves, 
at  the  doors  of  their  own  tents. 

11.  The  people  seem  to  have  heard  some  conversation 
of  God  with  Moses,  or  some  evident  token  of  it,  to  convince 
them  of  the  intimate  access  that  he  had  to  him.  His  com- 
munication with  God  was  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
of  any  of  the  subsequent  prophets.  It  was  always  in  open 
day-time,  and  in  an  articulate  voice,  as  from  God  himself, 
without  the  medium  of  any  other  being;  whereas  his  com- 
munications with  other  prophets  were  generally  in  visions 
of  the  night,  or  through  the  medium  of  appearances  called 
angels,  who  did  not  speak  in  their  own  name,  but  as 
messengers  from  God.  Such  was  Gabriel,  with  respect  to 
Daniel. 

The  reason  why  Joshua  did  not  leave  the  public  tent, 
might  be  his  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  Moses, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  attended  as  a  servant.  He  is  here 
called  a  young  man,  though  he  was  sixty  years  old.  But 
the  term  young  man  seems  to  have  been  generally  given  to 
servants  of  every  age,  because  menial  offices  were  usually 
performed  by  young  persons. 

12.  It  is  probable  that  Moses  returned  to  the  public  tent, 
and  there  held  the  conversation  that  is  now  entered  upon. 
To  know  hy  name,  seems  to  be  an  expression  synonymous 
to  distinguish  in  an  honourable  manner.  Thus  God  said  to 
Uezaleel,  the  son  of  Hur,  E.vod.  xxx'i.  2,  3,  See  I  have  called 
him  by  name,  and  I  have  Jiiled  him  icith  the  spirit  of  God,  in 
tcisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  all  manner 
of  workmanship.  Moses  was  distinguished  from  other  men 
in  a  still  more  extraordinary  manner. 

13.  Shew  me  thy  way,  must,  1   should  think,   mean  with 
the  Arabic  version,  shew  me  thy  favour,  or  give  me  some, 
evident  token  of  it,   in  the  conduct  of  this  people.     With 
this  view  he  says,  Consider  that  this  nation  is  thy  people  * 

*  "  Make  known  to  me  thy  purpose."  Gcddes.  See  f>i'ote,  and  Crit,  Rem. 
p.  292. 
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14.  In  this  God  seems  to  have  promised  to  do  all  that 
Moses  had  requested.  He  would  himself  go  with  the 
people,  and  carry  them  to  their  place  of  rest  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

23.  Moses  having-  by  his  intercession  obtained  all  that  he 
had  hitherto  requested,  is  emboldened  to  petition  for  some- 
thing more.  Till  this  time  he  had  only  heard  the  voice  of 
God,  and  had  seen  no  appearance,  bnt  that  of  a  luminous 
cloud,  like  fire.  But  ima<iinino\  as  was  natural,  that  the 
voice  proceeded  from  something  that  had  a  form,  though 
for  good  reasons  this  had  not  been  made  visible  to  the  people 
at  large,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  it ;  and  the  Divine  Being, 
in  great  condescension,  informs  him  that  his  request  could 
not  be  granted  in  its  full  extent,  that  his  face  would  be  too 
bright  to  be  borne  by  him,  but  that  he  would  shew  him  as 
much  as  he  should  be  able  to  bear  ;  and  in  the  maimer  that 
this  is  described,  he  must  have  been  permitted  to  see  some- 
thing that  he  had  not  seen  before.*  What  this  was,  we  arc 
not  informed,  but  the  etiect  of  it  was  such  a  lustre  on  the 
countenance  of  Moses  himself,  that  when  he  returned  from 
the  Mount,  the  peo[)le  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  him. 
As  this  appearance  to  Moses  was  when  he  was  on  the  moun- 
tain, it  is  probal)le  that  when  he  removed  the  public  tent 
from  the  camp,  he  had  had  it  carried  nearer  to  Mount  Sinai 
than  it  had  been  before. 

While  this  glorious  appearance  passed  before  him,  he 
heard  an  audil)le  voice  pronounce  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  chapter,  (ver.  6,  7,)  T/ie  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful, 
and  gracious^  io7ig'  suffering,  and  etbundant  in  goodness  and 
trutliy  keeping  mercy  for  thousands ;  forgiving  iniipiitij,  and 
transgression,  and  sin  ;  and  that  will  hi/  no  means  clear  the 
guilty;  visiting  the  iniqidf if  of  the  fathers  vpon  the  children, 
and  upon  the  children  s  chilelren,  unto  the  third  and  to  the 
fourth  generation.  J>ut  on  this  day  he  had  only  the  promise 
of  what  he  should  be  j)ermitted  to  see  and  hear. 

XXXW.  1.  Moses  having  1)y  his  intercession  obtained 
a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  Divine  I'avour  to  the 
])eo{)le,  the  coven;iiit  that  had  been  made  with  them  before 
is  solemnly  rcMicwcd,  the  two  tables  of  stone  restored,  and 
the  building  of  the  Tabernacle  ])roceeds,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  interruption  in  the  work.  These  second  tables,  however, 
were  prepared  by  Moses,  and  not,  like  the  i'ormer,  by  God 
himself.      For  of  them  it  is  said.  Chap,  xxxii.  16,  The  tables 

*  Sec  Gi-otim's  allegorical  explanation,  Expos.  Pent.  p.  361. 
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K'ere  the  work  of  God.,  aiid  the  writhig'  icaa  the  icrititig  of  God^ 
'graven  upon  the  tables. 

7 .   And  with  him  the  innocent  sheill  bcjusti/ied.''l< 

This  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise  that  had 
been  made  to  him  the  preceding  day.  'I'he  cliaracter  of  the 
Divine  Being  that  is  here  solemnly  declared,  was  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  present  occasion,  haviiig  forgiven  the 
people  the  sin  of  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  so  far  as  not 
on  that  account  to  cancel  his  promise  to  Abraham  concern- 
ing the  future  prosperity  of  a  nation  descended  from  him, 
though  he  woukl  not  wholly  remit  the  punishment  of  it  with 
respect  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  so  great  an  offence. 

After  this  declaration  of  the  Divine  character,  he  makes 
another  declaration,  or  covenant,  concerning  his  future  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  Israelites. 

10.  This  must  refer  in  part  to  his  conducting  them  in  a 
miraculous  manner  forty  years  in  the  Wilderness,  and  giving 
them  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  after  subduing 
the  Amorites,  and  passing  the  river  Jordan  ;  but  perhaps 
principally  to  their  hnal  settlement  in  that  country,  when 
the  whole  of  his  conduct  Avith  relation  to  them  would 
appear  so  extraordinary  to  all  the  world,  as  to  produce  a 
thorough  conviction  of  his  universal  dominion,  and  thereby 
put  an  end  to  idolatry  and  all  false  religion, 

12.  The  Divine  Ijcins^  havino-  declared  what  he  would  do 
for  the  people,  repeats  what  he  expected  from  them  in 
return  ;  and  the  following  precepts  relate  to  such  articles  of 
their  religion  as  were  peculiar  to  it,  and  such  as  they  would 
be  most  apt  to  neglect;  and  not  such  as  in  themselves,  and 
morally  considered,  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 

18.  Th(.  Hebrews  had  only  three  solemn  festivals  in  the 
year,  whereas  the  calendars  of  the  Heathens  are  full  of  them. 
And  the  occasions  on  which  those  of  the  Hebrews  were 
instituted  were  certain  remarkable  events  in  their  history; 
but  those  of  the  Heathens  were  often  fanciful  and  fabulous, 
as  the  lamentation  of  Isis  for  the  death  of  Odris,  the  rape  of 
Proser/)inc,  Szc.  The  festivals  of  the  Hebrews  were  cele- 
brated with  decent  joy,  but  some  of  those  of  the  Heathens 
with  all  kinds  of  riot  and  excess. 

The  Heathens  put  salt  into  their  lustral  water,  and  also 
extinguished  in  it  a  brand   burning  with  brimstone.     Ac- 

*  Sam.    (P.)     See  Expos.  Pent,  p.  30:3.     "  Acquitting  even  him  vvlio  is  x\o\ 
innocent."    Geddes.    See  Crit.  Rem.  pp.  293,  294. 
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cording  to  Virgil,  fjEn.  vi.  230,*)  they  also  used  a  branch  of 
olive. t 

The  Heathens  sacrificed,  or  consecrated,  a  he-2:oat  to  the 
moon,  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  probably  because  the 
horns  of  that  animal  resembled  it.^ 

22.  This  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  seven  weeks  after 
the  Passover.  A  resj)ect  to  the  number  seven  is  very  remark- 
able in  the  Hebrew  ritual,  as  in  the  sabbatical  year  after  seven 
years,  and  the  jubilee  after  seven  tim.es  seven  years,  &c.  &c. 

24.  1  hey  would  naturally  fear  lest  their  enemies  should 
take  advantage  of  the  deserted  state  of  the  country,  when 
all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  should  have  left  it,  and 
be  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  ;  and  therefore  Ciod  gives 
them  a  particular  assurance  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should 
happen.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  it  never  appears  to  have 
been  the  case,  even  when  they  conformed  to  their  religion 
with  the  greatest  strictness. §  They  might,  however,  have 
relaxed  with  respect  to  this  observance,  as  they  did  with 
respect  to  the  sabbath,  in  the  time  of  the  ^laccabees, 
though  we  have  no  account  of  it  in  Josephus  or  any  other 
historian. 

27-  It  does  not  follow  that  there  was  a  separate  writing 
of  these  particular  precepts.  They  were  included  in  the 
general  system  of  their  institutions.  They  are  here  repeated 
perhaps  to  shew  that  they  were  to  be  particularly  attentive 
to  them. 

28.  This  is  the  second  time  that  Moses  was  supported 
forty  days  without  food,  and  would  be  a  second  trial  of  the 
patience  of  the  people.  But  what  they  sutFered  in  conse- 
quence of  their  disobedience  on  the  former  occasion  was 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  any  such  conduct  in  future  ; 
and  after  these  forty  days,  as  after  the  former,  God  wrote  the 
ten  commandments  upon  tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  had 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  || 

*  Jdini  ter  socios  pnrd  circumtulit  iindii, 
S/inrf/pris  rore  levi,  rt  rmno  fclires  olircc. 
"  Tlicn  Ihrice  with  limpid  water  sjjrinkles  round 
The  Asscinhly,  from  tlic  fertile  olive  bough." 
t  Spencer,  p.  77C.  [L.  iii.  ('.  i.]  1  Sam.w.  5.     iP.) 
t   Ibid.  p.  814.    {P.)    L.  iii.  Dis.  IV.  C.  i.  Serf.  Z.. 

§  "  Houbigaut  [rives  auotlier  tnru  to  the  text,  '  None  shall  covet  }  our  land,  as 
lon<j:  as  ye  omit  uot  to  perform  this  jiiece  of  worship."  And  the  Hth.  is  susceptibh 
of  this  sense."    (leddes's  ]Sotc. 

II  If  the  writer  was  IMoses,  Die  passage  relates  to  the  precepts  recited  above, 
which  consist  of  ten  articles.  If  it  was  the  Divine  Being,  it  must  relate  to  the  teu 
commandments  iu  the  Decalogue.  Dr.  Gcddcs.  (P.)  ISolc,  and  Crit.  Rem.  pp 
296,  297. 
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29.  This  miraculous  splendour  on  the  countennnce  of 
Moses  would  be  a  proof  of  something-  very  extraordinary 
having-  happened  to  him.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  elfect, 
natural  or  supernatural,  of  that  appearance,  the  l)ack  parts 
of  which  only  he  had  been  permitted  to  look  on.  It  must 
have  been  very  dazzling,*  much  superior  to  any  electric 
light,  when  Aaron  and  the  elders  of  the  people  were  de- 
terred from  approaching  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cover  his  face  with  a  veil  while  they  conversed  with  him. 
How  long  this  extraordinary  appearance  continued  is  not 
said. 

XXX V^.  1.  Moses  having  received  a  message  from 
God,  renewing  his  covenant  with  the  people,  he  assembles 
them  aoain,  to  give  them  a  strict  charue  concerning  it,  and 
to  make  preparation  for  constructing  the  Tabernacle,  which 
was  to  be  the  place  of  his  residence  with  them, 

3.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  as  perhaps  the  precept  they  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  neglecting,  and  by  uieans  of  the  observance  of 
which  they  would  be  reminded  of  their  duty  in  other  re- 
spects ;  for,  having  no  work  to  do  on  that  day,  they  would 
naturally  employ  a  part  of  it  in  the  study  of  their  law.  And 
it  appears  that  when  the}'  had  prophets,  they  had  recourse 
to  them  (and  no  doubt  to  tht^  priests  and  Levites,  who  were 
qualified  to  instruct  them)  on  that  day. 

They  were  not  to  light  a  fire  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
victuals,  or  any  other  work;  but  they  were  allowed  to  do 
it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  warm,-]'  as  well  as 
to  put  on  their  clothes.  Also  when  they  had  synagogues, 
thev  might  resort  to  them.  In  short,  the)  might  on  the 
sabbath  do  any  thing  that  could  not  be  called  labour.  But 
in  our  Saviour's  time  the  Jews  had  carried  their  observances 
respecting  the  sabbath  to  a  most  superstitious  length, 

.5.  To  make  the  contribution  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle  a  free  gift,  was  giving  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  wh(;ther  they  were  in  earnest  in  accepting  the 
covenant  that  God  had  made  with  them,  and  his  proposal  to 
reside  among  them.  And  thf-  abundance  of  their  contri- 
butions sufiiciently  proved  their  sincerity  at  that  time. 
They  readily  parted  with  their  ornaments,  and  ev(My  thing- 
of  much  value,  tor  that  purpose. 

*  The  HebreuibcAng  literally  rendered  horned,  as  if  "  the  skui  of  his  face  darted 
forth  horns  or  rays  of  lii^ht,  has  given  occasion  to  the  ignorant  to  paint  Moses's  face 
ivith  two  horns  sliooting  out  of  it."    Expos.  Petit.     See  Geddes,  p.  297. 

t  See  Geddes's  Ao<c,  and  Crit,  Rem,  pp.  -29«,  2i9. 
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22.  What  our  translators  call  bracelets.  Dr.  Geddes  ren- 
ders clasps. 

The  word  y^^D  rendered  tahkls  in  our  translation,  which 
has  been  variously  rendered,  I3r.  Geddes  thinks  Wiis  pro- 
bably the  same  with  the  lionian  bulla^  and  he  sa\  s  tinit  such 
balls,  or  lockets,  are  now  worn  by  the  Arabs.* 

35.  All  persons  who  understood  any  kind  of  curious 
workmanship,  were  invited  to  take  a  part  in  this  fireat  under- 
taking; but  two  persons  were  particularly  appointed  to  direct 
and  superintend  the  wfioje,  as  being  eminently  cpiahiied 
for  the  purpose;  not  probably  l)y  divine  inspiration,  but 
having  acquired  their  skill  by  their  own  genius  and  appli- 
cation. 

XXXVI.  5.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  oenerous 
emulation  in  all  the  people  to  contribute  to  this  work,  in 
expectation,  no  doubt,  of  executing  something  superior  to 
any  thing  the  world  had  seen  before,  though  tiie  v\ ork  could 
not  be  shewn  to  any  strangers,  nor  to  all  among  themselves. 
If  the  Heathens  had  any  temples  at  this  time,  wdiich  is  not 
certain,  we  have  no  account  of  any  structure  whatever,  so 
costly  as  this;  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  in  any 
nation  more  ingenious  workmen  of  all  kinds,  than  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  this  Tabernacle.  It  did  not 
require  workmanship  of  one  kind  only.  l)ut  of  every  kind 
in  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  in  that  age  been  exer- 
cised ;  in  wood,  in  carving  figures,  engraving  on  precious 
stones,  overlaying  with  gold,  and  casting  of  metal  in  various 
moulds,  &c.  They  could  work  in  gold,  copper  and  iron. 
They  could  weave  tapestry,  and  embroider  so  as  to  make  the 
figures  of  cherubim  on  linen  or  cotton.  If  they  did  not 
purchase  cloths  of  blue  and  purple,  they  must  have  died 
colours  themselves.  In  short,  there  is  no  art  known  to  the 
ancients  a  thousand  years  after  this  time,  with  which  the 
Israelite's  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted.  And 
as  to  the  great  art  of  writing,  though  it  was  probablx'  known 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  there  is  no  evid(Mice  of  there  being  any 
books  prior  to  his.  There  is  in  his  writings  no  mention 
of  any  composition  besides  a  few  songs,  which  might  have 
been  only  committiMl  to  memory.  The  book  of  Job  may 
have  been  as  old  as  the  time  of  ■Moses,  but  could  not  have 
been  much  older.  Son)e  of  the  books  of  the  Hindoos  niav 
have  been  prior  to  those  of  .Moses  ;  but  he  could  not  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  them,    and   as  far  as  we  can  judge. 

•   iSuU  and  i'rit.  Ron.  pp.  301— SOS. 
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the  style  and  composition  of  them  is  by  no  means  superior 
to  him. 

i  am  far  from  supposing  that  these  arts,  which  imply  a 
high  degree  of  civilization,  were  peculiar  to  tlie  Israelites  ; 
but  they  shew  that  they  were  not  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  so  that  if  any  people  can  be 
said  to  be  civilized^  they  were  so.  As  to  religious  know- 
ledge, they  certainly  had  not  of  themselves  any  juster 
notions  than  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  but  their  principles  and 
institutions  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  any  nation  of 
antiquity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  but 
supernatural  illumination. 

XXXVII.  In  thischapter,  all  the  articles  in  the  furniture 
of  the  Tabernacle  are  particularly  described,  to  shew  that 
they  were  made  according  to  the  directions  given  before. 

XXXVIII.  This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  ever\^ 
thing  that  was  within  the  Tabernacle. 

2.  It  h^as  four  square,  is  not  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  nor  in 
several  MSS. 

8.  Mirrors  were  made  of  polished  metal,  chiefly  of 
brass.* 

This  assembling  of  the  women  with  their  mirrors,  for 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  directions, 
Spencer  supposes  to  have  been  derived  from  the  customs  of 
women  at  the  temples  of  Egypt.  To  the  temple  of  Isis 
they  went  in  crowds,  some  carrying  a  mirror,  some  a  fistrum, 
and  some,  garlands,  and  some,  combs  ;  on  the  idea,  it  is 
imagined,  of  presenting  to  her  whatever  could  be  agreeable 
to  her  as  a  female.  The  LXX.  add  that  they  fasted  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  Egypt  this  was  done  fasting. j*  In  Ezekiel 
vii.,  we  read  of  women  weeping  for  Thammuz  at  the  gate  of 
the  Temple. 

Dr.  Geddes  contends  that  this  verse  ought  to  be  rendered, 
He  made  a  laver  of  brass  under  the  inspection  of  the  icornen 
who  ministered  at  the  entry  of  the  door  of  the  conuention-tent,X 
as  some  translators  had  done  before  him.  But  what  minis- 
try had  women  at  that  place,  and  why  was  their  inspection 
more  necessary  than  that  of  men  ? 

24.  The  talent  of  silver  which  was  three  thousand  she- 
kels,  is  computed    to   have  been    worth    ^'353.   11^'.  \0d. 

*  "The  MS.  Chardin,  in  a  note  on  Ecclus.  xii.  11,  tells  us  the  Eastern  mirror!i 
are  of  polished  steel,  and  for  the  most  part  convex,"     Harmer,  II.  p.  411. 
t  Spencer,  pp.  1090—1092.     {P.)    L.  iv.  C.  i.  Sect.  J. 
%  in  loc.    See  Crit.  Rem.  pp.  305—307. 
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English  money,  and  the  talent  of  gold  fourteen  times  as 
much,  viz.  .£607-')-  1>5'>".  7''/.* 

XXXIX.  3.  The  art  of  wire-drawing  was  unknown  in 
this  early  age.  In  order  to  make  a  wire,  they  beat  the  metal 
into  a  thin  plate,  and  then  eiit  it  into  long  filaments. 

8.  As  nothing  is  said  in  this  place  about  making  the 
tiritn  and  thiunimm,  it  is  interred  that  nothingf  niore  was 
meant  by  these  words  besides  the  brightness  o{  the  gems,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  workmanship  in  the  setting  of  them  in 
the  breast-plate, 

XL.  1.  This  was  a  year  within  fourteen  days  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt.  That  so  great  a  work  as  this  should 
have  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time,  and  should  have 
been  undertaken  so  soon  after  their  leaving  Egypt,  when  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  they  would  have  had  other 
cares  and  business,  more  immediately  relating  to  their 
future  settlement,  is  very  extraordinary.  It  proves  that 
they  were  under  no  common  direction.  No  other  people 
leavinsr  one  settlement,  and  marching  towards  another  ever 
so  peaceably,  emploved  themselves  in  this  manner.  The 
first  thing  they  would  naturally  set  about  would  be  to 
prepare  themselves  for  war,  and  procure  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  this  would  more  especially  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Israelites,  who  had  a  view  to  a  settlement  in  a 
country  already  occupied  by  very  warlike  nations,  far  more 
numerous  than  themselves.  But  instead  of  attacking  them 
suddenly,  while  they  would  in  some  measure  have  been 
unprepared  for  such  an  invasion,  they  gave  them  all  the  time 
they  could  wish  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 

1,5.  This  was  the  consecration  not  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
only,  but  of  th«."  family,  to  future  ages:  for  after  this,  only 
the  high-priest  was  anointed,  not  the  other  priests,  and  that 
in  a  nmch  less  solemn  manner,  and  with  fewer  ceremonies, 
than  those  that  are  here  described. 

17.  The  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  consecration 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  must  have  taken  up  fourteen  days, 
seven  for  each. 

2,5.  Moses  himself  seems  to  have  done  all  this,  acting  as 
a  priest,  or,  in  a  similar  character,  still  higher  than  that, 
though  probably  for  the  last  time;  Aaron,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, doing  every  thing  of  this  kind  afterwards, 

•  "  Bv  l^isliop  Cumberland's  valuation."  Thus  the  whole  "  comes  to  above 
£1  «2,Oo6,  or,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  reckons,  f227,0<:»0."  Wall,  I.  pp.  7 1,  72.  See  Le  Cene, 
\>u^'2M,  20o  ;  Essay,  1727,  pp.  l60,  l6l.   "About  £150,000,"  Geddes'w\o(f. 
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29.  Before  the  door.* 

36.  The  appearance  of  this  cloud,  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  presence,  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  Divine 
approbation  of  what  had  been  done.  It  was  like  taking  pos- 
session of  the  house  that  had  been  provided  for  him. 

3S.  This  supernatural  appearance  seems  to  have  remained 
upon  the  Tabernacle  all  the  time  they  were  in  the  Wilderness ; 
and  their  journeyings  were  directed  by  it  in  the  manner  that 
is  here  described. 


LEVITICIS. 

This  book  has  its  title  from  the  subject  of  it,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  Leuites  ;  containing  rules  concerning  sacrifices, 
and  other  things  in  which  they  were  principally  concerned. 

Chap.  I,  1.  These  directions  were  given  to  Moses,  not 
in  the  Mount,  where  he  received  the  general  laws  contained 
in  the  preceding  book,  and  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  its  utensils,  but  from  the  mercy-seat  upon  the  ark,  the 
place  purposely  prepared  for  God's  peculiar  presence,  and 
where  he  was  to  be  attended  upon,  as  the  God  and  governor 
of  his  people. 

2.  The  Tabernacle  being  now  erected  and  coiisecrated, 
particular  directions  are  given  about  every  thing  that  was  to 
be  done  in  it.  Every  thing  that  was  brought  as  an  offering, 
or  sacrifice,  was  such  as  was  ])roper  for  the  food  of  man  ; 
and  in  this  the  original  idea  of  a  sacrifice  was  adhered  to  ; 
being,  besides  a  present  in  token  of  homage,  an  enter- 
tainment., of  which  the  offerer  in  many  cases  partook,  as 
a  token  of  peace  and  friendship  between  God  and  man, 
-From  this  natural  idea  the  Heathens,  for  various  reasons, 
often  departed  ;  as  when  they  sacrificed  horses  to  the  Sun, 
wolves  to  Mars,  dogs  to  Hecate,  asses  to  Priapus,  &c. 

All  the  sacrifices,  and  every  other  rite  of  the  Hebrew  reli- 
gion, were  performed  by  men,  and  in  the  day-time  ;  whereas 
many  of  the  Heathen  rites  Avere  performed  by  women,  and 
some  of  them  in  the  night,  t 

3.  Sacrifices  were  principally  of  three  kinds.     1st,  Wliole 

*  Sam.     {P.) 

t  It  has  been  remarked,  that  "  the  passages  directing  sacrifices,  Lev.  i.  2,  ii.  1  ; 
J^xod.  XX.  25;  Numb.  vi.  2,  are  rather  a  permission  of  those  things  than  any  express 
or  positive  command.  And  for  this  reason  God  never  blamed  the  neglect  of  sacri- 
fices, nor  punished  the  Jews  for  it,  as  he  punished  their  murmurings,  their  blas- 
phemy and  their  profaning  of  the  sabbath,  their  idolatry,  fornication  and  such  moral 
evils."     Young,  1.  p.  178.     See  Vol,  II.  p.  .529,  Note  /Ceddes,  p,  300. 
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burnt-offerings,  which  were  entirely  consumed  except  the 
skin.  Of  these  even  the  priests  did  not  partake.  2nd,  Sin- 
offerings.  Of  these,  part  was  burned,  and  the  rest  was  the 
portion  of  the  priests.  .'3d,  Peace-offerings.  Of  these,  part 
was  burned,  part  belonged  to  the  priest,  and  the  rest  was 
eaten  bv  the  offerer  and  his  friends. 

The  Egyptians  sacrificed  only  males,  and  in  the  Mosaic 
institu-tions  these  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  of  most 
value:  but  in  many  cases  females  were  accepted;  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  many  other  circumstances,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Moses  did  not  borrow  his  ritual  from  the  Egyptians. 
And  in  many  things  the  rites  of  the  Hebrew  religion  were 
the  very  reverse  of  those  of  all  the  Heathens.  According 
to  Strabo,  the  Indians  offered  to  their  gods  only  animals 
that  were  strangled  ;  and  they  ate  of  the  sacrifice,  as  feasting 
with  their  gods.* 

4.  The  act  of  laying  the  hand  on  the  head  of  the  beast 
by  the  person  who  brought  it,  was,  in  all  cases,  a  necessary 
part  of  the  ceremonial,  previous  to  the  sacrificing  of  it.  It 
was  the  solemn  presentation  of  it.-j' 

5.  The  killing  of  the  sacrifice  might  be  done  by  the  per- 
son who  brought  it ;  but  it  was  generally  done  by  the  priests 
or  Levites,  who  were,  of  course,  best  acquainted  with  the 
proper  manner  of  doing  it. 

8.  The  fat  of  the  inwards  not  connected  with  the  flesh, 
which  we  generally  denominate  suet  or  tallow,  was  always 
burned  on  the  altar,  and  served  to  feed  the  fire. 

11.  All  the  greater  sacrifices,  such  as  the  burnt-oflx^rings. 
sin-offerings,  and  trespass-offerings,  were  to  be  killed  in  this 
place;  but  peace-oficrings  and  others  might  be  killed  in  any 
other  place.    The  reason  of  this  difference  does  not  appear. 

17.  Whether  the  sacrifice  was  of  more  or  less  value,  which 
depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  offerers,  it  was  equally 
acceptable  to  God. 

H.  1.  That  which  in  our  common  version  is  called  a 
meat-offering:]:  did  not  consist  ol"  any  flesh  meat,  but  only 

•  Spencer,  p.  60  t.  (J'.i  /)/.v.  in  Acts  xv.  10,  T^.  ii.  C.  iii.  Sect.  i.  "  Many  of 
the  critical  rites  ami  iisaires  of  llie  Jewish  nation  will  be  found  to  resolve  into  tlie 
Divine  i)uri)0se  to  cross  and  thwart,  ))y  his  conimnnds,  the  rites  of  the  Zabii,  the 
E(jil}ttians,  and  other  nciiihhonring  nations."  Spencer  on  Prodii/ies,  Ed.  2,  ]66.'3, 
p.  23. 

t  Sec  Exod.  xxix.  10.  "  Derived,  j)robal)l\,  from  the  legal  custom  of  the  accusing 
witness  laying  his  hand  npon  the  head  of  the  criminal.  Comp.  Dent,  xvii.  7." 
Geddes's  S'ote. 

X  "  The  word  generally  signifies  a  simple  oblation  or  gift.  Le  Clere  renders  it 
donarhim  J'arrcuin,  a  bread-corn  otl'ciing."  Expos.  Pent.  pp.  383,  38i;  Geddts, 
p.  312. 
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of  flour,  oil  and  frankincense  ;  but  it  always  accompanied 
the  sacrifice  of  an  animal. 

3.  The  things  that  are  called  most  holy,  were  in  general, 
the  part  of  God  only,  and  were  wholly  consumed  on  the 
altar;  though  some  that  are  so  called  were  in  part  eaten  by 
the  priests  ;  whereas  all  those  that  are  only  called  holy,  were 
in  part  eaten  by  the  offerers. 

4.  Besides  offerings  of  flour,  cakes  ready  baked  were  like- 
wise presented  ;  but  they  were  not  burned  on  the  altar,  but 
given  to  the  priests.  The  word  rendered  pan,  was  probably 
a  thin  plate  of  metal,  on  which  cakes  might  be  baked  very 
quickly. 

11.  The  Heathens,  it  is  said,  offered  no  bread  but  what 
was  leavened  ;  but  no  leaven  was  brought  to  the  altar  of 
God.  Honey  was  also  burned  with  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Heathens,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  it  was  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites  ;  so  far  were  they  from  copying  the  rites  of 
idolatrous  nations.  Libations  of  honey  were  made  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  sometimes  to  the  celestial  ones.* 

12.  The  first-fruits  that  are  called  in  Hebrew  rrii'NTl"  were 
those  of  corn,  the  grains  of  which  being  then  unripe,  were 
dried,  and  then  pounded  into  flour. 

13.  As  salt  was  always  used  in  the  food  of  men,  it  was 
never  to  be  omitted  in  what  was  considered  as  the  table  of 
God.  In  the  East,  the  eating  of  salt  with  any  person  is 
more  particularly  considered  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  and 
therefore  it  is  here  called  the  salt  of  the  covenant,  as  binding 
the  parties  together.  Salt  was  not  originally  used  in  the 
Heathen  sacrifices. :|: 

14.  The  first-fruits  that  are  mentioned  in  this  place,  and 
called  in  Hebrew  oniDn  were  ripe  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
and  not  those  mentioned  ver.  12.§ 

*  Spencer,  p.  347.  (P.)  L.  ii,  C.  xi.  Sect.  ii. ;  Le  Cene,  p.  193;  Essai/,  1727, 
p.  277;  Young,  I.  p.  192;  Expos.  Pent.  pp.  384,385;  Harmer,  1,  p.  240.' 

t  "  A  word  for  whicli  we  have  no  equivalent.  The  French  say  pn'mices,  and 
we  might  say  firstiuffs."'     Geddes's  Note. 

X  Spencer,  L.  ill.  Dis.  II.  C.  ii.  Sect.  ii.  p.  76O ;  Le  Cene,  p.  242.  "  The  C.en- 
tiles  did  not  salt  their  sacrifices,  caUing  it  Typhon's  foam."  Younej,  pp.  192,  193. 
"  Maimonides  says,  the  early  Heathens  used  no  suit,  but  honei/  and  otiier  sweets,  to 
season  their  sacrifices;  and  Plutarch  {St/mp.  L.  vi.  x.)  testifies  that  the  Rgyptian 

priests  abstain  from  all  use  of  salt,  so  as  to  eat  their  bread  unsalted the  Heathen, 

in  after  ages,  learned  to  use  salt  in  all  their  sacrifices.  Thus  P//;»/  .says  fil.  N., 
L.  xxxi.  C.  vii.)  Maxime  in  sacris  inte.Uic)ehatur  salts  autoritas,  quaitdo  nulla  confi- 
ciuntur  sine  mola  salsa.  (Salt  was  so  necessary,  that  no  sacrifices  were  otiereil  with- 
out the  salt  cake.)  In  like  manner,  they  coiisecrated  the  statues  of  their  gods  by 
placing  on  them  salt."     Expos.  Pent.  pp.  385,  3^G.     See  Geddes,  pp.  314,  31o. 

§  "  i.XX.  distinguishes  them:  names  those  due  by  law,  ver.  12,  aTrapx^?;  these 
'rr^uloyevv^l/.oila."  Wall,  I.  p.  75.  See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  386;  Harmcr,  1.  p.  274; 
Geddes,  pp.  315.-.317. 
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III.  1.  Peace-offerings,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
this  place,  were  calculated  to  express  a  state  of  peace  and 
friendsliip  between  God  and  the  offerer,  by,  as  it  were,  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table.  Part  of  the  sacrifice  was  burned  on 
the  altar,  as  the  portion  of  the  Deity,  part  was  the  portion 
of  the  priests,  as  his  nninistering  servants,  and  the  remainder 
was  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends.  These  sacrifices 
were  u^enerallv  voluntary,  by  vvav  of  thanks^civino-  to  God 
for  favours  received  of  him. 

•k  The  part  of  the  liver  that  is  here  mentioned  is  one  of 
the  lobes,   but  which  of  them  it  was,  is  not  very  certain. 

().  Males  only  were  made  whole  burnt-offerings,  but  for 
peace-offerings,  females  were  accepted.  But  though  birds 
were  received  as  burnt-offerings,  when  the  offerer  could  not 
afford  any  thing  more  expensive,  they  were  not  received  for 
peace-offerings  ;  probably  because,  if  they  had  been  divided, 
as  peace-offerings  were  required  to  be,  the  several  portions 
would  have  been  too  inconsiderable. 

9.  The  whole  rump  of  a  sheep  was  burned  on  the  altar,  but 
not  that  of  a  bullock  or  a  goat,  because  in  the  sheep  of  that 
country  the  rump,  and  especially  the  tail,  which  went  with 
it,  is  the  most  delicious  part.  The  tails  only  of  some  sheep 
weigh  as  much  as  forty  pounds,  and  never  less  than  ten  or 
twelve,  and  they  consist  chiefly  of  fat  resembling  marrow.* 

16.  This  prohibition  was  perhaps  conhned  to  the  fat  of 
animals  that  were  sacrificed,  and  did  not  extend  to  those 
that  were  killed  for  private  use.  And  the  fat  that  was 
forbidden  to  be  eaten  in  beasts  that  were  sacriticed.  was  only 
that  which  was  loose  from  the  flesh,  as  that  which  covered 
the  inwards. 

17.  The  ancient  idolaters  partook  of  the  blood  of  their 
sacrifices  if  and  this  was  perha])s  one  reason  Nvhy  it  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Israelites.^ 

IV.  1.  This  chapter  having  a  separate  introduction,  viz. 
The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  sut/htg,  seinns  to  imply  that  the 
contents  of  it  were  delivered  at  a  different  time  from  those 
of  that  which  pri^cedes  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  man  could  have  remembered  so  many  minute  particulars 

*   fiee  Erpoy.  Prut   p.  ,T8S  ;    Hiirnin;   ]V.   pp.  l64 — 1^6;    Gid(lr.<:,  p.  .'^17. 

+  "  Accordius  to  Mairnoiiides  /T/orc  Vfi-.  j^t  iii.  (\x]vi.\  inia<riiiiiiii:  that  hereby 
tliey  were  adtnittefi  to  .society  wiih  tlieir  izods,  and  enabled  to  foretel  thmgs  to 
come."      l'].r]>os.  Pent.   p.  3S<>. 

t  "  QiinH  intirriirtuui,  shir  duliit,  rcspiiirhut  nd  vuhtiidiium  in  Ortentnlihus  ilbs 
rf(iioiiihns,  in  qnihns  smifjiiis  ritins  in  pntyrdinfiH  ttbit  ;  idroqur  in  cihnvi  no.nor  est, 
tjnnm  rn  yioifris  Sfpte)itrinnftlil»is  rinionihtis.  ;' Doubtless  this  prohibition  had  refe- 
rence to  health  in  those  Eastern  climates  "here  blood  sooner  becomes  putrid  and 
uuwholebome  than  in  our  Northern  rep:ioll:^.  i     RobmnivUcr.     Sec  Gcddcf,  p.  317' 
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as  respected  all   these  different  articles,   if  they  had  been 
communicated  at  the  same  time,  without  interruption. 

2.  Offences  committed  through  ignorance  required  a  legal 
purification ;  and  this  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  people, 
producing  constant  attention-  to  their  conduct.  For  the 
same  reason,  involuntary  homicide  was  followed  by  the  in- 
convenience of  a  man's  leaving  the  usual  place  of  his  abode, 
and  residing  a  certain  time  in  a  city  of  refuge. 

3.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  r\\Dn  which  is  rendered  sin-offering,  and  cd'X'x 
which  is  called  a  trespass-offering ;  the  cases  in  which  they 
were  required  very  much  resembling  each  other.  Dr.  Geddes 
says  the  latter  were  for  offences  committed,  and  the  former  for 
duties  omitted,  or  negligently  performed.  A  friend  of  bishop 
Patrick  was  of  opinion  that  the  trespass-offering  was  for  a  case 
in  which  either  a  person  was  dubious,  or  did  some  damage 
to  other  men  ;  and  that  the  sin-offering  respected  offences  of 
any  other  nature.  Only  rams,  or  male  lambs,  were  received 
for  trespass-offerings,  and  were  not  required  for  sin-offerings. 
The  blood  of  the  sin-offering  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar;  but  that  of  a  trespass-offering  was  sprinkled  all 
round  it.  Sin-offerings  were  offered  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, but  trespass-offerings  for  private  persons. 

6.  This  was  never  done  but  for  the  whole  conGfre2:ation. 
The  number  seven  frequently  occurs,  though,  in  acts  of  reli- 
gion, for  what  reason  does  not  appear.  The  Heathens  had  the 
same  respect  for  it  on  that  account.  Apuleius,  speaking  of 
dipping  his  head  seven  times  in  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
purification,  says,  that  "  the  divine  Pythagoras  taught  that 
this  number  was  above  all  others  most  proper  for  religion." 
The  original  distinction  of  this  number  was  probably  the 
same  with  that  of  the  division  of  time  into  periods  of  seven 
days,  or  weeks  ;  and,  as  Moses  says,  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion being  accomplished  in  six  days,  and  God's  resting  on 
the  seventh, 

7.  This  was  peculiar  to  sacrifices  for  the  high-priest,  and 
those  for  the  whole  congregation.  In  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem there  were  two  holes,  as  the  Jews  say,  one  on  the  West 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  South  side,  of  the  altar,  by  which 
the  ])lood  was  conveyed  into  a  canal  under  ground  to  the 
brook  Kedron.  Alaimonides  says,  that  the  ancient  Zabii 
collected  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices  in  a  vessel,  or  little  pit, 
about  which  they  sat,  and  ate  the  fl^sh,  imagining  the  gods 
to  feast  on  the  blood,  v- 

•  See,  ho\vevef>  the  remarks  on  in.  17,  ami  Note. 
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1^2 .  This  rite  of  burninii-  the  whole  of  the  sacrifice  undi- 
vided, without  the  camp,  or  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  carry- 
ing the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  l)efore  the  ark,  was  used  in  two 
cases,  viz.  that  of  a  sin  of  the  high-priest,  and  that  of  all 
the  people.  Of  the  other  siu-oflerings  the  })riests  might 
partake. 

On  the  East  side  of  the  Tabernacle  there  was  a  place  for 
the  ashes  when  they  were  taken  from  the  altar,  which  were 
afterwards  carried  into  a  clean  place  without  the  camp. 
From  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  they  were  carried  out  at  the 
East  gate,  into  the  valley  that  was  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

13.  leaving  offended  against  some  negative  precept,  for- 
bidding particular  things  to  be  done. 

16.   The  priest  who  was  anointed,  means  the  high-priest. 

23.  This  may  be  rendered,  And  he  acknowledged  hiniself 
to  he  gnilti/.   or  his  sin  he  shewn  iinlo  him. 

26.  It  appears  from  Ch.  vi.  26 — 29,  and  Numh.  xviii.  9,  10, 
that  the  flesh  of  the  sin-oflering  was  eaten  by  the  priest  and 
his  sons  in  the  sanctuary,  but  in  no  other  place. 

V.  1.  Houhigant  supposes  that  there  has  l)een  a  loss  of 
some  words  in  the  orisfinal,  and  that  it  miu'ht  have  been, 
And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  ant/  person,  &c.  (i.  e.  another  person) 
hear.   &c.'^" 

2.  According  to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  nothing  ren- 
dered a  person  unclean  but  what  actually  conveyed  the  idea 
of  something  offensive  to  the  senses,  as,  the  touch  of  a  dead 
body,  that  of  a  le})rous  person,  &c.  ;  whereas  with  the  Hea- 
thens many  thintrs  were  deemed  unclean,  and  conveyed  pol- 
lution, for  which  no  natural  reason  could  be  assigned,  but 
only  some  superstitious  notion,  as  the  hair  and  nails,  and 
other  things  sufficiently  clean  in  tin  ir  nature,  but  classed 
with  excnnientitioas  matter.  On  the  other  liand,  leprous 
persons,  Josephus  observes,  w(>re  so  far  from  beini;'  regarded 
with  aversion  by  the  Heatlujns,  that  they  were  sometimes 
employed  in  the  most  important  offices,  as  Naaman  by  the 
king  ot  Assyria. 

The  Hebrew  purgations  were  also  less  troublesome  than 
many  of  those  of  the  Heathens.  According  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Moses,  the  touch  of  a  dead  body  rendered  a  person 

*  "  Tlic  meaning  is  says  DtU/udo)  lliat  nhni  evidences  are  wanted,  the  jndges 
order  a  proclamation  to  \>v  issued  for  any  one  uiio  knows  any  tiling  concerning  it 
to  rome  and  declare  it  in  court;  and  commonly  a  curse  is  joined  to  it,  in  case  any 
should  neglect  or  refuse  to  he  evideni  e.  Now  this  man's  sin  is,  that  he  heard  the 
proclamation,  and  yet  did  not  appear  to  give  evidence."     Geddis,  p.  320. 
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unclean  seven  days  only;  JViwib.  xix.  11;  but  the  Syrian 
goddess  was  not  to  be  approached  in  less  than  thirty  days 
after  the  same  accident.^^ 

3.  Such  as  the  leprosy,  and  other  things  mentioned  Ch. 
xii.  xiii.  xv. 

4.  If  he  forget  his  vow. 

6.  Here  the  name  of  trespass-offering  is  given  to  that  which 
is  immediately  after  called  a  sin-offering.  But  perhaps  this 
is  some  error  in  the  Hebrew  copy. 

9.  The  flesh  belonged  to  the  priest. 

11.  The  omission  of  the  oil  and  the  frankincense  in  this 
case  may  have  been  out  of  regard  to  the  poverty  of  the 
offerer,  f 

14.  This  is  another  distinct  communication  on  a  different 
subject.  Having  made  this  observation  before,  it  does  not 
need  to  be  repeated  again. 

VI.  4.  This  fine  was  for  those  who  voluntarily  confessed 
their  guilt,  ij:  If  they  denied  it,  and  were  convicted  in  a 
court  of  justice,  the  fine  was  much  greater.  See  Exod. 
xxii.   1,  7,  9. 

9.  As  flesh  recjuires  much  time  before  it  can  be  consumed 
in  the  fire,  the  priests  attended  all  night  to  keep  up  the  fire, 
that  every  part  of  it  might  be  wholly  consumed  before  the 
morning. 

10.  The  ashes  were  carried  to  the  East  side  of  the  altar, 
as  the  farthest  from  the  holy  place. 

13.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  reason  for 
keeping  up  this  fire,  but  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  uses 
there  were  for  it.  Perpetual  fires  were  kept  up  by  many  of 
the  Heathens  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  perform  their 
devotions  before  them,  as  emblems  of  the  sun,  the  object  of 
their  worship.  § 

18.  No  vessel  used  for  this  purpose  was  ever  to  be  applied 
to  any  common  use.  It  is  not  the  person,  but  the  thing, 
that  is  here  intended. 

23.  Abarbanel  thinks  that  only  the  high-priest  was  bound 
to  offer  this  meat-offering  every  day.  Other  priests  did  it 
only  when  they  entered  on  their  ministry. 

26.  In  some  sacrifices,  what  was  eaten  by  the  priests  was 
eaten  only  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary. 

*  Sjiencer,  p.  189.    (P.)    L.  i.  C.  xi.  Sect.  iii. 

t  Anid  "  because,  being  used  for  joyful  occasions,  they  were  not  so  fit  to  accom- 
pany an  ottering  for  sin.     See  Nninb.  v.  15."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  395. 

X  The  passage  "  ou^ht  lo  lie  rendered  when  lie  luith  sinned,  and  is  sensible  of  his 
guilt,  or  aciinowledf/es  his  (/uilt,  as  the  word  signifies."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  SQt). 

§  See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  39S,  Nute. 
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27-  This,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  reverence  for  every  thing-  belonging^ 
to  the  worship  of  God.  No  part  of  this  blood  was  to 
remain  on  any  garment,  but  it  was  to  be  carefully  washed 
out. 

28.  Earthen  vessels  being  porous,  mi<j,"ht  be  supposed  to 
retain  some  effluvia  of  what  had  been  put  into  them.  They 
were,  besides,  of  small  value. 

VII.  2.  The  Jews  say  that  there  was  a  scarlet  line 
drawn  round  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  that  the  blood  of 
whole  burnt-offerings  was  sprinkled  about  this  line,  and  that 
of  trespass  and  peace-offerings  below  it.  But  nothing  is 
said  of  this  line  in  the  Scriptures. 

8.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  the  skin  of  the  animals  that 
had  been  sacrificed,  which  God  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
clothing  Adam  and  Eve.  The  Heathen  priests  had  the 
skins  of  the  animals  they  sacrificed,*  and  they  often  applied 
them  to  superstitious  uses,  as,  to  sleep  on  them  in  their 
temples,  with  a  view  to  get  prophetic  dreams. 

10.  All  the  priests  who  officiated  on  that  day  had  their 
share,  as  well  as  those  who  ministered  at  the  altar. 

12.  Peace-offerings  were  either  by  way  of  thanksgiving 
for  mercies  received,  or  for  obtaining  others. 

13.  Leaven  was  used  only  in  peace-offerings,  because,  of 
them,  the  offerers  partook  ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  way  of 
festivity,  they  were  not  required  to  eat  any  thing  that  was 
unpleasant  to  them,  as  at  the  Passover. 

15.  This  was  to  prevent  their  becoming  ])utrid,  or  being 
applied  to  anv  superstitious  or  profane  use.f 

17.  It  could  not  have  been  kept  beyond  tlie  third  day 
without  danger  of  its  becoming  putrid.:}: 

18.  In  this  case  the  sacrifice  had  been  of  no  use,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  repeated,  with  otlier  offerings,  to 
atone  for  the  offence. 

20.  In  this  case,  it  should  seem  that  the  punishment  was, 
being  no  longer  considered  as  an  Israelite.  If  it  was  done 
in  contempt,  perhaps  some  divine  judgment  was  intended. 

38.  He  was  not  upon  the  Mount,  but  only  near  it,  when 
these  directions  were  given. 

VIll.     2.    It  contributed  to  add  to  the  respect   of  the 

*   See  Expos.  Per>t.  p.  401  ;  Harmcr,  III.   p.  Gp. 

t  "  J^XX.  '  And  the  flesh  ■^liall  he  his  own,  :in(l  it  shall  be  eitteii  the  sjnie  day.' 
At  this  place  the  S(W)ai-itan  Pnitatmr/i  has  a  note,  that  here  is  the  middle  of  the 
Law;  which  is  a  plain  proof  how  late  that  copv  is;  for  the  nicety  of  numbering 
the  words  was  but  late."     Wall,  I.  pp.  7S,  70. 

I   See  Harmer,  111.  p.  1  "i7 
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priesthood  that  it  was  confined  to  one  family,  and  not  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  nation.  With  the  Egyptians  the  priest- 
hood was  hereditary,  but  not  with  the  Heathens  in  general. 

6.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests  bathed  twice 
every  day,  and  twice  in  the  night.* 

This  setting  apart  the  family  of  Aaron  for  the  priesthood, 
is  thought  to  have  taken  place  in  the  first  month  of  the 
second  year  after  they  left  Egypt.  We  have  an  account 
of  the  performance  of  what  was  directed  before,  in  the  com- 
munication with  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

8.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  [precious  stones  in]  the 
breast-plate,  but  only  of  the  urim  and  thummim,  from  which 
it  is  probable  that  they  meant  the  same  thing. 

12,  13.  The  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  was 
probably  at  a  ditl'erent  time  from  that  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
its  utensils,  seven  days  being  employed  in  each. 

IX.  1.  This  eighth  day  was  that  which  succeeded  the 
seven  that  were  employed  in  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  the  first  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  or  the  15th  day  of  this  month  ; 
for  on  the  14th,  in  the  evening,  which  was  the  last  day  of 
the  consecration  of  the  priests,  the  Passover  was  kept. 
(Numb.  ix.  5.) 

4.  Thus  a  signal  appearance  of  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence  was  announced,  viz.  the  luminous  cloud,  and  the 
descent  of  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  this  sacrifice. 

23.  This  glory  had  entered  the  Tabernacle,  and  from  that 
time  had  not  been  visible  without,  but  now  was  to  appear  to 
all  the  people,  as  it  did  when  they  passed  through  the  lied 
Sea,  and  when  they  journeyed. 

24.  They  Kere  terrified^  and  fell  on  their  faces.'\ 

This  was  the  last  of  the  sacrifices  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
and  probably  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  It  was 
a  solemn  and  visible  ratification  of  every  thing  that  had 
been  done  ;  so  as  to  satisfy  all  the  people  that  it  had  been 
by  Divine  direction.  From  this  time  the  fire  was  kept  con- 
tinually burning. 

X.  1.  Several  irregularities  in  the  behaviour  of  these 
two  men  are  pointed  out  by  the  Jewish  writers,  but  all 
that  is  particularly  mentioned  here,  is,  their  making  use  of 
other  fire  than  that  on  the  altar,  which  had  been  lighted 
from  heaven,  and  with  it  they  had  burned  the  incense  in 

*  Spencer,  p.  1 174.     (P.)    L.  iv^.  C.  xii.  Sect,  i.;  Herodot.  L.  ii.  C.  xxxvii. 
t  LXX.    (P.)    iita  Expos.  Pent.  ^.  ^\0. 
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the  holy  place.  It  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the 
prohibition  of  drinking  wine  during  the  time  of  their  mi- 
nistration, vvhich  immediately  follows,  tliat  they  had  been 
drinking  more  than  they  ought  to  have  done,  at  the  preceding 
feast  on  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings.  Such  an  example 
as  this,  on  persons  of  their  high  rank,  being  next  to  Aaron 
himself,  must  have  made  a  great  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  all  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  ])riests, 
and  have  been  of  oreat  use  in  making"  them  exact  in  the 
observance  of  the  directions  that  were  given  for  the  pcr^ 
formance  of  every  part  of  their  duty.  And  it  was  of  par- 
ticular importance  that  the  first  offence,  whether  committed 
through  wilfulness  or  carelessness,  should  be  punished  in 
this  exemplary  manner. 

2.  The  fire  being  said  to  come  froin  the  Lord,  was  pro- 
bably from  the  place  of  his  presence  over  the  ark,  in  the 
holy  of  holies,  before  which  they  stood.  This  must  have 
been  evidently  miraculous,  since  there  was  no  fire,  or  light, 
in  that  place. 

4.  These  persons  not  being  priests,  that  is  of  the  family 
of  Aaron,  could  not  regularly  go  into  the  holy  place.  This, 
therefore,  must  have  been  an  extraordinars^  case,  for  which 
Moses,  no  doubt,  thought  himself  sufficiently  authorized, 

.5.  It  appears  that  though  the  fire  had  killed  these  men,  it 
had  not  affected  their  garments,  which  was  another  evidence 
of  their  death  having-  been  occasioned  bv  a  supernatural 
cause. 

6.  They  were  not  to  shave  their  heads, ^  or  tear  their 
clothes,  as  was  usual  in  mournings.  But  though  the  priests 
were  not  to  appear  in  mourning  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not 
forbidden  to  the  people. 

7.  The  services  then  depending  were  not  finished, f  and 
they  must  not  have  left  any  part  of  their  duty  undischarged. 

9.  The  Jews  interpret  this  to  mean  that  they  should  not 
drink  so  much  as  to  intoxicate  them,  but  that  they  were 
allowed  a  fourth  part  of  a  log  of  wine,  or  an  egg-shell  and 
a  half  full,  before  they  went  into  the  sanctuary. 

In  general,  every  thing  leading  to  indecency  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrew  priests  :  whereas,  things  the  most 
indecent  were  fref|U(nitly  practised  by  the  Heathen  priests 
and  worshippers  in  their  most  sacred  services,  especially  by 
the  priests  of  Bacchus. 

*  "  LXX.  '  Take  not  off  your  mitres,'  or  '  bonnets.'  "    WaU,  I.  p.  80. 
1   "The  hcvcn  days  of  consecration  \vere  not  yet  passed."    Ibid, 
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12.  Here  Moses  repeats  some  precepts,  perhaps  lest  the 
minds  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  should  be  in  such  a  state  of 
consternation,  as  not  perfectly  to  recollect  them. 

20.  This  irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  Aaron  passed 
without  punishment,  on  account  of  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  the  death  of  his  sons  had  thrown  him.  He  had  also 
thought  that  he  was  not  in  a  proper  condition  to  partake  of 
a  feast,  (for  such  the  eating  of  meat  that  had  been  ottered  in 
sacrifice  was  deemed,)  and  no  other  person  being  allowed 
to  eat  of  it,  he  had  thought  it  was  most  proper  to  burn  it. 
His  intention  being  good,  the  irregularity  of  the  action  was 
overlooked. 

XL  1.  This  chapter,  and  some  of  the  following,  treat 
of  different  kinds  of  impurity,  affecting  men's  food,  their 
persons,  their  garments  and  Imbitations  ;  and  they  are  ad-^ 
dressed  in  the  first  instance  to  Aaron  as  well  as  Moses.  He 
was  now  fully  consecrated  to  his  office;  and  it  belonged  to 
the  priests  in  particular  to  distinguish  the  several  cases  that 
are  here  mentioned. 

2.  There  was  no  ancient  nation  but  what  was  in  some 
measure  directed  in  the  choice  of  food  by  ideas  of  religion  ; 
but  no  rules  of  this  kind  are  so  consonant  to  reason  as  those 
prescribed  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Egyptians  abstained  from 
the  flesh  of  sheep,  beans  and  other  things,  without  pre- 
tending that  they  were  unwholesome;  and  the  Syrians  from 
all  kinds  of  fish.  The  restrictions  under  which  the  religion 
of  the  Hindoos  lays  them,  are  numerous,  and  founded  on  no 
sensible  reason  at  all.  The  higher  classes  of  them  abstain 
from  all  animal  food,  except  that  which  is  offered  in  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  flesh  of  those  animals 
which  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  eat  is  unwholesome, 
or  ver}"^  probably  so  in  the  climate  of  Palestine.*  The  only 
case  about  which  there  can  be  much  doubt,  is  that  of  swine's 
flesh,  which  we  find  to  be  equally  grateful  and  wholesome. 
But  it  is  strongly  objected  to  in  all  eastern  countries,  being 
thought  to  promote  leprosy,  a  disease  to  which  the  people 
of  those  countries  are  much  subject. 

Caesar  says  that  the  Britons  abstained  from  hares,  hens 
and  geese. j-  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Porphyry,  would 
not  eat  the  cow,  any  of  the  horned  cattle  that  were  twins, 
those  marked  with  particular  spots,  or  any  way  deformed. 

*  See  the  Medicinal  Dictionan/,  in  tlie  article  Alcali,  quoted  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  415. 

*  Bell,.  Gall.  V.  p.  150,  (P.)  "  Lcporem  et  gallinain  et  anserem  fas  non  putsiit." 
Sect.  X. 
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They  also  refrained  from  eating  turtle  doves,  and  from  many 
fishes.* 

3.  This  general  rule  is  very  intelligible. 

6.  This  animal,  in  Hebrew  shaphan,  Mr.  Bruce,  with 
great  probability,  supposes  to  bo  the  ashkoko  of  Ethiopia. 
It  lives  among  rocks,  and  is  very  different  from  the  rabbit. -^ 

7.  The  Jews  in  a  later  period,  had  a  more  particular 
aversion  to  hog's  flesh  than  to  any  other  kind  of  food,  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  having  been  compelled  to  eat  of  it 
as  a  mark  of  their  renouncing  their  religion  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  but  perhaps  because  great  use  was 
made  of  the  hog  in  various  Ileathen  rites,  as  those  of  magic, 
lustrations,  solemn  covenants,  &c.^ 

8.  To  touch  the  carcase  of  any  animal  that  was  not  proper 
for  food,  subjected  them  to  uncleanness,  to  remove  whidi, 
certain  rites  of  purification  were  prescribed. 

9-  This  general  rule  relating  to  fish  is  easily  to  be  under- 
stood, §  which  is  a  great  advantage. 

13.  No  such  general  rule  is  laid  down  about  birds,  as 
about  beasts  and  fishes  ;  and  therefore  the  Jews  say  that 
any  that  are  not  here  specified  may  be  eaten  by  them. 
There  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  rendering  of  some  of  the 
following  names.  But  they  generally  denote  birds  of  prey, 
which  are  easily  distinguished,  and  which  few  persons  could 
bear  to  eat.^j 

16.  The  word  rendered  cuckoo,  Bochart  thought  to  be 
the  sea-gull.  But  Dr.  Shaw  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
safsaf,  or  rhnad  of  the  East,  a  granivorous  and  gregarious 
bird,  which  wants  the  hinder  toe. 

18.  The  word  that  is  here  rendered  a  si^an.  Jonathan,  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast,  supposes  to  be  a  kind  of  owl. 

19.  There  is  great  uncertainty  with  respect  to  many  of  the 
twenty  different  birds  above-mentioned,  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  country  which 
they  frequented,  and  the  names  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  natives. 

20.  This  is  a  general  rule  concerning  insects. 

22.  There  are  several  species  of  locusts  which  are  com- 
monly eaten  in  the  East,  and  considered  as  wholesome,  and 
even  delicious  food.     Four  kinds  of  them  are  here  men- 

*  Spencer,  p.  130.    (P.)    L.  i.  C.  vii.  Sect.  iii.    See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  415. 
t   See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  4l6;  Hurmcr,  W.  pp.  166 — 171 ;  Geddes,  p.  3.^7. 
X  Spencer,  p.  137-    [P-)     L.  i.  C.  vii.  Sect,  iv.;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  417. 
§  "  The  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  fish."     Ihid. 
f  See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  4 1 8  ;  Gcdde.s  pp.  328—332. 
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tioned  ;  for  that  which  is  rendered  grasshopper  is  one  of 
them.-5Jf 

29.  The  word  rendered  weasel,  Bochart  thinks  to  be  the 
Diole.  The  same  word  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  has  that 
signification  ;  and  the  word  rendered  mole  in  ver.  30,  he 
thinks  to  be  the  cameliofi.  The  s7iail  is  probably  a  kind  of 
lizard. f  The  word  here  rendered  mouse  ("inDy)  is  thought 
to  be  t\\e  jerboa,  an  animal  that  makes  no  use  of  its  fore 
feet  in  running,  but  jumps  with  its  hinder  ones  only.  The 
same  is  mentioned  Isaiah  Ixvi.  I7. 

33.  Their  earthen  vessels  were  probably  unglazed,  as  has 
been  observed  before. :|: 

35.  "  The  ovens  were  portable  earthen  pots,  such  as  are 
still  used  in  many  countries  for  baking-."  § 

36.  If  there  was  plenty  of  water,  the  effect  of  any  thing- 
offensive  in  it  would  be  inconsiderable.  Besides,  fountains 
were  of  too  much  value  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  a 
casual  impurity,  if  the  water  had  not  been  continually 
chanoino:. 

37^  Though  it  was  unfit  for  food,  it  was  not  the  less 
proper  for  seed. 

42.  This  rule  does  not  comprehend  such  small  insects  as 
feed  on  plants,  but  only  the  larger  kinds  that  crawl  on  the 
earth.  II 

4.5.  Every  thing  that  suggested  the  idea  of  impurity, 
though  affecting  only  the  body,  was  to  be  avoided,  out  of 
regard  to  their  relation  to  God,  a  Being  of  perfect  purity  or 
holiness. 

XII.  4.  All  the  days  of  her  unc leanness  were  forty. 
During  the  first  seven  days  she  neither  partook  of  any  thing 
that  was  holy,  such  as  the  peace-offerings  of  the  family,  nor 
conversed  with  any  person.  Even  her  husband  did  not  eat 
or  drink  with  her,  and  those  who  attended  upon  her  were 
unclean.  The  rest  of  the  forty  days  she  w^as  only  excluded 
from  the  sanctuary,  and  partaking  of  holy  things.  The 
Heathens  would  not  admit  their  women  into  their  temples 
till  a  consideraljle  time  after  childbirth,  and  superstitious 
persons  would  not  go  into  houses  where  they  were. 


*  '*  Bochart  derives  the  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic  char/aha,  to  veil,  because  they 
flv  in  such  swarms  as  sometimes  to  darken  the  sun."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  4i0. 
't  IhUL  V'P-  i^O,  42];  Gfiddes,  p.  333. 

X  ■'^ee  Chai>.  vi.  28  ;  Expos:  Pent.  pp.  400,  421  ;  Hanner,  I.  p.  128. 

§  Dr.  Geddes.     (P.)     In  be.     See  Harmer,  I.  pp.  26/ — 2*39- 

)!  "Perhaps  prohibited;   because  some  of  the  neighbouring  people  used  them 
for  food."    Expos,  Pent.  p.  422. 
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5.  Hippocrates  says  that  women  were  sooner  cleansed 
after  the  birth  of  a  male  than  that  of  a  female.  But  this 
is  not  remarked  in  colder  climates. 

6.  One  of  the  otFerings  here  prescriljed  was  a  sin-offering, 
which  shews  that  it  had  no  necessary  relation  to  moral  im- 
purity, or  guilt,  A  sin-ofi'ering  was  likewise  prescribed 
when  a  leper  was  purified. 

XIII.  1.  The  following  directions  about  cases  of  leprosv^ 
are  given  to  Aaron  as  well  as  to  Moses  ;  he  and  his  descend- 
ants being  more  immediately  concerned  to  attend  to  them. 

2.  The  leprosy  appears  in  three  forms,  a  swelling,  a  scab, 
and  a  bright  spot  on  the  skin.  Pliny  says  that  this  loath- 
some disease  was  peculiar  to  Egypt.*  It  might  have  ori- 
ginated there,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  account. 
There  was  no  distinct  order  of  physicians  among  tlje 
Israelites;  and  the  priests  would  have  more  general  know- 
ledge than  the  rest  of  the  people.  Besides,  they  were  to 
be  particularly  concerned  in  the  rites  to  be  observed  with 
respect  to  leprosy.  The  signs  of  the  true  leprosy,  which 
was  an  infectious  disease,  are  pointed  out  by  the  Divine 
Being  himself,  no  doubt  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  that 
would  have  arisen  from  ignorance  and  superstition  in  this 
case. 

10.  For  the  hair  to  change  its  colour,  the  juices  from 
which  it  arises  must  have  been  depraved. 

13.  This  was  some  natural  discharge,  by  which  the  disease 
was  prevented,  and  was  not  infectious. 

45.  He  was  to  give  notice  to  all  who  came  near  him,  that 
there  was  danger  to  them  in  a  nearer  approach. f 

47.  What  it  was  that  was  called  leprosy  in  a  garment,  we 
cannot  tell  ;  but  it  must  have  been  well  known  at  the  time. 

49.  Both  linen  and  woollen  are  subject  to  be  preyed  upon 
by  various  insects,  some  perhaps  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  but  that  which  made  the  garment  green  was  probably 
some  vt-getable  matter,  and  the  redness  might  be  the  decayed 
state  of  those  vegetables.  It  must  have  been  a  vegetable, 
the  seeds  of  which  it  was  not  possible  to  destroy.  The 
minute  plant  that  grows  in  water,  and  makes  it  look  green, 

*  "  /Egypto  peculiaro  lioc  malum."    (L.  xxvii.)  So  docs  Lucretius  (L.  vi.  1 112): 

Est  Eleplius  morhus,  qui  propter  Jlnmiiut  Nili, 
Gignitnr  /E<ji/f)tn  in  media,  7teqnr  praterea  usqiiam. 

Hence  seems  to  have  arisen  the  fabulous  story  of  the  Jews  being  a  colony  of  the 
/Egyptians,  and  expelled  out  of  ^-Egypt  for  the  leprosv."  Expos.  Pent.  p.  426. 

t  See  Lam,  iv.  p.  15;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  430 j  Harmer,  HI.  p.  383;  Geddes, 
p.  337. 
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on    which   I   made  my  experiments   in   the  production   of 
dephlogisticated  air  by  means  of  hght,  is  of  this  nature."* 

XI V''.  4.  This  probably  means  any  small  bird  that  was 
proper  for  food.  Maimonides  acknowledges  that  he  did  not 
know  why  purification  w^as  to  be  made  with  these  things. 
The  cedar  wood  was  probably  to  serve  for  a  handle  to  the 
instrument,  and  the  bunch  of  hyssop  was  tied  to  it  with 
the  scarlet  thread, 

5.  Over  a  vessel  which  contained  spring  water. 

7.  This  was  probably  to  signify  that  the  leper  was  then 
at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased,  as  well  as  the  bird. 

10.  The  /oo' was  the  smallest  measure  amono-  the  Hebrews, 
containing  about  half  a  pint. 

34.  What  is  here  called  leprosy  in  a  building,  must  have 
been  some  saline  efflorescence,  which  spread  in  the  plaster, 
and  rendered  it  offensive  and  unhealthy. 

38.  Probably  something  more  was  done  besides  shutting 
up  the  house,  thous^h  this  might  be  in  order  to  observe 
whether  it  spread  any  farther,  as  what  was  called  the  true 
leprosy  would  do. 

The  following  fact  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  this 
very  obscure  subject.  "  All  the  houses  of  Malta,"  says 
Dolomieu,  "  are  built  of  a  fine  sprained  limestone,  of  a 
loose  and  soft  texture,  but  which  hardens  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  There  is  a  circumstance  which  hastens  its  de- 
struction, and  reduces  it  to  powder,  viz.  Mhen  it  is  wetted 
by  sea  water.  After  this  it  never  dries,  but  is  covered  by  a 
saline  efflorescence,  and  a  crust  is  formed  some  tenths  of  an 
inch  thick,  mixed  with  common  salt,  nitre,  and  nitrated 
lime.  Under  this  crust  the  stone  moulders  into  dust,  the 
crust  falls  off,  and  other  crusts  arc  successively  formed,  till 
the  whole  stone  is  destroyed.  Nor  does  it  stop  here,  but, 
after  some  time,  affects  all  the  neighbouring  stones  in  the 
wall.  The  stones  most  subject  to  this  malady,  are  those 
that  contain  the  most  magnesia. "-j- 

Though  this  disease  in  the  houses  of  Palestine  may  not  be 
the  very  same  with  this,  it  may  be  of  a  similar  nature  ;  some 
saline  efflorescence,  causing  a^  decay  of  the  materials,  and 
being,  perhaps,  likewise  otiensive,  it  may  have  obtained  the 
name  of  leprosy. 

40.   iVn  unclean  place  was  a  place  where  dung  and  other 

*  See  "Sect.  vii.  Of  the  Perfection  of  Air  bv  Plants,  and  the  Influence  of  Light 
in  that  Process,'  in  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  ditfertnt  Kinds  of  Air," 
1790,  I  IT.  p.  29S. 

t  Kinvan's  Geolofft/,  p.  148.     (P  ) 
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offensive  matters  were  thrown.  Other  places  were  called 
clean;  and  into  a  clean  place  only  were  the  ashes  from  the 
altar  to  be  carried,  and  not  to  a  common  ash-pit  or  dunghill. 

XV.  2.  This  disease  called  gonorrhcea,  which  often 
arises  from  lewdness,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  offensive  in 
hot  countries. 

3.  Though  the  coagulation  might  stop  the  running,  the 
uncleanness  was  the  same. 

18.  There  could  not  be  any  thing  morally  unclean  in  what 
was  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  but  this  purification  might  have 
various  uses  notwithstanding. 

24.  i^  a  man  did  this  unknowingly,  he  was  subject  to 
this  inconvenience.  \^  it  was  done  knowindv,  both  the 
parties  were  to  be  cut  off  from  their  people.  This  practice 
is  universally  held  in  abhorrence,  and  thought  to  be  the 
cause  of  various  diseases.  But  this  case  may  be  that  of  a 
man  only  lying  in  the  same  bed  with  her. 

31.  We  see  here  that  this  attention  to  purity  respected  the 
presence  of  God  with  them  ;  and  it  would  tend  to  inspire 
the  greatest  reverence  ;  giving  them  to  understand  that  every 
thing  that  was  in  any  sense  impure,  natural  or  moral,  was 
highly  offensive  to  God. 

XVI.  1.  This  must  have  followed  what  is  related  in  the 
tenth  chapter,  in  which  there  is  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Aaron's  sons  ;  but  the  writer  thought  proper  to  insert  in  the 
same  place  various  particulars  relating  to  the  subject  of  un- 
cleanness,  since  they  all  rendered  persons  unfit  to  appear 
in  the  Divine  presence,  as  well  as  the  offence  of  which  those 
persons  had  been  guilty.  This  chapter  contains  an  account 
of  the  observances  of  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement. 

2.  This  cloud  or  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  was 
usually  in  this  place,  but  not  at  all  times.  But  whether  it 
was  visible  there  or  not,  the  place  was  to  be  respected  as  if  it 
had  been  there. 

The  high-priest  only  being  admitted  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  was  calculated  to  impress 
the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  awfulness  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence. Eastern  sovereigns  were  only  approached  by  certain 
persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

4.  When  the  high-priest  was  to  appear  in  the  Divine 
j)resence,  he  did  not  put  on  his  splendid  garments,  but 
others,  like  those  of  other  priests;  and  yet  not  the  same 
that  he  wore  at  other  times,  but  appropriated  to  the  services 
of  this  day,  and  therefore  called  hoh/.  His  putting  off  his 
rich  garments  when  he  went  into  the  holy  of  holies,   was 
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probably  in  token  of  humiliation,  it  being  the  time  for  the 
confession  of  his  own  sins,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation. 
On  otlier  days  the  high-priest  washed  only  once,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministration,  but  on  this  day  he  washed 
himself  five  times,  as  often  as  he  changed  his  garments,  and 
went  from  one  service  to  another.  This  appears  in  part 
from  ver.  S3,  24. 

The  word  azazel  is  probably  derived  from  tlie  Hebrew 
words,  viz.  ry  and  ^m,  the  former  of  which  signifies  a  goat, 
and  the  latter  he  Qoeth,  to  denote  the  c-'oat  let  loose. *^ 

The  Heathens  worshipped  demons  in  the  form  of  goats; 
and  for  this  reason  perhaps,  one  of  these  animals  was  directed 
to  be  sacrificed  on  this  occasion,  and  another  to  be  loaded  as 
it  w^ere  with  the  sins  of  the  people. 

9.  This  law  about  the  goat  that  was  sacrificed,  and  the 
scape-goat,  corresponds  to  that  about  the  two  birds  that 
were  to  be  brought  by  a  person  who  vv^as  cleansed  from  his 
leprosy,  one  of  which  was  killed,  and  the  other  let  loose. 
fLeu.  xiv.  4 — 7.)  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  intended  by 
this  ceremonial  but  to  express  by  an  apt  symbol,  the  removal 
of  sin  in  the  one  case,  and  of  uncleanness  in  the  other.  The 
goat  might  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  the  goat  was  an 
object  of  worship,  especially  in  the  Mendesian  nome,  near 
to  which  the  Israelites  had  resided. 

How^  mild,  we  may  observe  on  this  occasion,  was  the 
religion'of  the  Hebrews,  compared  with  those  of  many  Hea- 
then nations,  who  often  sacrificed  men  for  the  purification 
of  their  cities  !  When  the  people  of  Marseilles  had  suffered 
by  a  pestilence,  they  took  a  man,  and  after  keeping  him  a 
year  at  the  public  expense,  and  feeding  him  with  every  de- 
licacy, threw  him  into  the  sea  with  execrations,  praying  that 
all  the  evils  wnth  which  they  had  been  threatened  might  fall 
upon  him.f  According  to  Clavigero,  the  Mexicans  had  a 
similar  custom. 

10.  The  scape-goat  is  here  said  to  make  atoneineitt  as 
well  as  that  which  was  sacrificed  ;  so  that  the  shedding  of 
blood  was  not  necessary  to  atonement.  The  sending  this 
goat  into  the  Wilderness  was  an  emblematical  representation 

♦  On  Azazel,  see  Spencer,    L.  iii.   Dis.  VIII.  C.   i.   Sect.  ii.    pp.    lot  I  — 1044; 
Expos.  Pent.  pp.  441,  442. 

t  Spencer,  p.  1066.  (P.)  L.  iii.  Dis.  VIII.  C.  viii.,  where  he  thus  quotes  ati  un- 
named author;  "  Massihenses,  quoties  pestileiitia  laborabant,  unus  e  pau|)eribns  Kf. 
offerebat,  anno  integro  alendus  publicis  et  purioribus  cibis.  Hie  po.stca,  vertesiss 
et  vestibus  saeris  ornatus,  eircunidueebatur  per  totain  civitateni  cum  exerrr.tioi'iibiiv, 
ut  in  ipsum  reciderent  mala  civitatis  et  sic  porriciebatur." 
VOL.  XI,  P 
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of  the  entire  removal  of  the  sins  that  had  been  confessed 
upon  it. 

14.  This  required  his  going  into  the  holy  of  holies  a 
second  time.  All  the  Jews  sui)j)ose  that  the  blood  was  not 
sprinkled  on  the  ark  itself,  but  only  on  the  floor  before  it. 
This  sprinkling  was  on  that  side  of  the  ark  which  faced  the 
holy  place,  and  therefore  looked  towards  the  East.  If  the 
high-priest  had  his  face  towards  the  East,  he  must  have  got 
to  that  side  of  the  ark  which  was  next  to  the  farthest  wall  of 
the  holy  of  holies. 

15.  This  re([uired  him  to  go  into  the  holy  of  holies  a  third 
time. 

18.  This  must  have  been  the  great  altar  that  stood  in  the 
open  court  in  the  front  of  the  holy  place,  and  therefore  it  is 
said  to  be  before  the  Lord. 

2'3.  These,  it  is  said,  were  never  to  be  used  any  more,  but 
new  ones  to  be  provided  against  the  next  year. 

24.  The  garments  he  now  put  on  were  the  golden  ones, 
and  the  sacrifice  here  mentioned  was  probably  the  daily 
even  in  ST  sacrifice. 

29-  This  was  the  only  annual  fast  in  the  Hebrew  ritual. 
All  the  other  times  on  which  they  assembled  were  festivals, 
or  seasons  of  rejoicing. 

32.  These  holy  garments  were  appropriated  to  this  ser- 
vice, usually  called  by  the  Jews  the  leliite  garments. 

XVll.  4.  It  was  wisely  provided,  in  order  to  prevent 
superstition,  and  consequently,  idolatry,  that  all  sacrifices 
should  be  performed  in  a  certain  place,  and  by  persons 
expressly  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  also  in  a  manner 
particularly  prescribed  to  them.  He  who  transgressed  this 
rule  was  considered  as  in  the  highest  degree  criminal.  The 
Heathens  often  sacrificed  in  their  fields,  with  a  view  lo 
procure  their  fruitfulness  ;  and  this  custom  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  adopted.  Hos.  xii.  11.  Their  altars  are  as  heaps  in 
the  furroics  of  thejields. 

7 .  The  llebrcw  word  denotes  more  particularly  that  spe- 
cies of  demon*  or  geyiii.,  which  were  worshipped  in  the  form 
of  goats  ;  such  as  Pan,  the  Satyrs  and  Fauns.  To  such 
divinities  th(^  Israelites  had  probably  sacrificed  in  Egypt,  and 
therefore  they  retained  a  strong  inclination  for  the  practice. 
But  it  may  reefer  to  any  hairy  animals,  though  more  espe- 
cially goats,  which   were  objects  of  worship  at  Mendes,  in 

•  "  TA'X.  «  lo  idols.'  ViiUj.  'da'moiiiljus.'"  Wnllt  I.  p.  33;  Expos.  Pent. 
\).  418.     Sec  Yoinif/,  II.  p.  l.j  ;  Geddex,  pp.  3  11,  3'12. 
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JEgypt,  vviiich  was  near  to  the  residence  of  the  Israelites. 
This  term  seems  to  be  vsynonymous  to  shcdini,  in  Dent. 
XXX.  17.  where  it  signifies  demons  or  iicathen  gods  in 
general.  And  in  the  Targum  ol"  Im.  xii.  21.  the  former 
word  is  rendered  by  the  latter. 

10.  The  prohibition  to  eat  blood  in  thiscorinexion,  seems 
to  refer  to  the  customs  of  the  Heathens,  in  eating  the  blood 
of  some  of  their  sacrifices,  by  way  of  feasting  with  their 
gods. 

11.  That  in  which  life  was  supposed  to  reside,  was  to  be 
given  back  to  God,  as  the  giver  of  life. 

15.  i.  e.  If  they  had  eaten  of  such  things  without  being 
aware  of  it  at  the  time.  To  do  this  wilfully,  and  without 
necessity,  was  death.  But  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
Jews,  that  in  an  enemy's  country,  or  in  time  of  famine,  all 
kinds  of  food,  even  swine's  flesh,  may  be  eaten. 

XVIII.  1.  This  chapter  contains  the  laws  concerning 
marriaoe,  or  a  specification  of  the  deurees  of  affinity  within 
which  marriage  may  not  be  contracted. 

6.  Touncover  the  nakedness^  signifies  to  liave  carnal  know- 
ledge of  a  woman. 

7.  Such  marriages  as  these  were  not  uncommon  in  Egypt 
and  the  East  ;  but  they  were  always  held  in  abhorrence  in 
the  West ;  as  we  see  in  the  remorse  of  GEdipus  for  unknow- 
ingly marrying  his  mother  .locasta.*  The  reason  why  mar- 
riages ought  not  to  be  allowed  between  near  kindred,  is,  their 
necessary  and  frequent  intercourse  ;  when,  if  they  regarded 
one  another  as  objects  of  carnal  desire,  the  temptation  to 
lewdness  would  be  too  oreat.  But  this  connexion  beino- 
considered  as  a  thing  that  never  can  take  place,  not  even  in 
lawful  marriage,  the  idea  is  effeetually  precluded  ;  •  nd  thus 
they  can  live  together  witliout  any  suspicion  oi  criminal 
intercourse.  It  is  for  this  reason  principally  that  a  Uianiage 
with  the  sister  of  a  wife  deceas(^d  is  improper;  because  the 
children  naturally  falling  under  the  care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  it 
is  most  convenient  that  she  should  live  with  their  father  as 
with  a  brother. 

10.  i.  e.  They  are  descende  "  from      /self. 

18.  Jacob  had  done  this,  but  it  was  now  forbidden,  and  he 
did  not  do  it  with  design. 

21.  ThuYAwA'iQ.  passing  throe gh  the  fir t,  properly  signifies 
drawing  them  through  the  flan>e,  or  only  over  a  fire,  and  not 

*  See  Sophocles.  Gt,-ddos  traiislateb  thatis 'm'At:o.d  ofo<\    See  C^it.  Ren'.,  p. 342, 
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burning  them  alive?.*  It  was  done  as  a  dedication  of  them 
to  their  deities,  especially  the  sun,  the  visible  source  of  light 
and  heat,  and  the  greatest  object  of  their  worship,  in  order 
to  engage  their  protection. 

In  my  Comparison  of  the  Inst itn( tons  of  Moses  with  those 
of  the  Hindoos, •\  1  have  cjuoted  from  Sonnerat  an  account  of 
the  superstitious  Hindoos  walking  over  a  quantity  of  burning 
coals,  in  honour  of  their  deities. 

22.  These  horrid  abominations  ef  sodomy  and  bestiality 
were  common  in  the  heathen  world,  and  even  many  modern 
unbelievers  make  very  light  of  them.  This  is  well  knowu 
with  respect  to  the  late  king  of  Prussia.  But  they  who 
debase  human  nature  in  this  shocking  manner,  are  not 
worthy  to  live  among  men. 

XIX.  1.  This  chapter  contains  a  repetition  of  several 
precepts  of  particular  importance,  especially  those  relating  to 
idolatrous  practices. 

2.  This  excellent  and  sublime  precept  must  relate  to  moral 
purity,  of  which  natural  ))urity  must  have  been  considered 
as  emblematical.  This  is  a  ])recept  that  could  not  have 
occurred  to  the  IJeathens,  whose  gods  were  notoriously  ad- 
dicted to  vices  that  most  disgrace  human  nature. 

10.  The  humanity  inculcated  isi  this  precept  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  laws  of  any  Heathen  country.  Amonu 
the  Hebrews,  strangers  were  re(rommen(k<l  to  the  most  re- 
spectful consideration,  and  ev(Mi  wdd  animals,  as  we  shall 
see,  were  to  have  some  attention  paid  to  tluMii. 

12.  The  profanation  of  the  name  of  God.  as  distinct  from 
falsely  swearing  by  it,  must  mean  the  using  it  lightly,  with- 
out due  reverence. 

18.  These  are  most  excellent  moral  precepts,  the  obser- 
vance of  which  could  not  tail  to  promote  rhe  best-ground(  'J 
peace  and  harmony,  as  they  enjoin  universal  lov(^  and  charity. 
without  any  partiality,  in  favour  of  a  man's  self. 

19.  These  precepts  relate  to  some  itiolatrous  customs  oi 
which  we  have  but  very  imj^erfect  accounts.  jMaimonide"- 
says  that  the  Heathen  priests  of  those  times  wore  garments  oi 
linen  and  woollen  mixed,  with  rings  on  their  fmcers  made  ol 
some  metal,  as  he  found  in  their  books. + 

•  "  The  word^rfi  is  not  in  tlio  llrhrni ,'"  and  tlir  word  "  which  we  translateprti.' 
?Aroj«5r//,  is  rendered  set  ttpnrt,  in  L.y«d.  \-iii.  12."  Yinnujy  IT.  pp,  1 1  *>,  Il6.  See  also 
JJxpos.  Petit,  p.  452  ;  Gcddes,  p.  ■")  \'3. 

t   P.  183.    (P.)     Sect.  XV. 

X  "  1  he  tliree  precepts  are  nerfecth  acrreealde  (fi  fjood  aarieulture  and  good 
ctLOuotnv ,  nor  is  it  needful  to  look  fur  any  other  mystery  m  tlicm."'    Gcddes,  \k  S  13- 
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The  same  Heathens,  who  sowed  with  different  kinds  of 
seed,  and  ploughed,  as  a  religious  ceremony,  with  animals  of 
different  natures,  might  endeavour,  from  the  same  super- 
stitious notions,  to  make  them  copulate.*  It  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  genius  of  this  ancient  superstition  to  join  things 
that  nature  had  separated.  It  is  the  more  probable  that  only 
such  an  unnatural  mixture  as  that  of  the  bull  and  the  ass 
was  intended,  because  mules  appear  to  have  been  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  David's  sons  rode  on 
mules.  {^Sam.  xiii.  29-)  He  set  Solomon  upon  his  own  mule 
at  his  coronation,  (1  Kings  i.  33,)  and  mules  were  received 
as  tributary  presents  by  Solomon,  from  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

23.  The  trees  having  been  planted  by  idolaters,  and  pro- 
bably with  superstitious  ceremonies,  the  fruit  of  them  being 
considered  as  unclean  for  a  certain  time,  would  tend  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  with  an  idea  of  the  im- 
purity and  abominable  nature  of  idolatry,  &c.  The  Zabians 
consecrated  to  their  gods  the  fruits  of  the  first  three  years, 
offering  one  part  of  them,  and  eating  the  other  in  their 
temples.  It  was  to  counteract  this,  that  the  fruit  of  all  these 
three  years  was  ordered  to  be  considered  as  unclean,  and 
unfit  for  any  use  ;  but  the  fruits  of  the  fourth  year  might  be 
eaten  in  the  Divine  presence.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to 
observe,  that  no  nation  getting  possession  of  any  country 
would  naturally  conduct  themselves  in  this  manner,  so  as  to 
destroy  any  thing  that  would  have  been  of  use  to  them.-j* 
They  must  have  supposed  themselves  under  the  guidance 
and  controul  of  a  superior  Being. 

26.  According  to  the  LXX.,  this  is,  i/e  shall  not  eat  on 
the  mountains,^  which  is  spoken  of  in  .£ceA\  xviii.  6  [and 
xxii.  9]  as  an  idolatrous  practice,  and  yet  not  forbidden  by 
Moses,  if  not  in  this  place.  It  requires  no  great  change  in 
the  Hebrew  to  give  the  passage  this  meaning.  But  some- 
thing must  be  understood  besides  merely  eating. 

A  great  part  of  the  religions  of  all  the  ancient  idolaters 
consisted  in  various  modes  of  divination,  with  a  view  to  pry 
into  futurity, §  to   avert  bad,   or  to   procure   good   fortune. 

*  Spencer,  p.  540.    (P.)    L.  ii.  C.  xxxii. ;   Expos.  Pent.  p.  458. 

t  This  however  has  been  described  "as  a  piece  of  good  horticultural  oeconomy, 
especially  wth  regard  to  vines."     See  Geddes,  p.  344. 

X  "  Nor  use  enchantments,  nor  obyerve  the  flying  of  birds."  Wall,  I.  ^.  Si.  See 
Geddes's  Note  and  Crit.  Rem.  p.  ,'>44. 

§  See  the  form  oi  Divination,  Vol.  IV.  p.  513,  Note  §. 
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Every  thing  of  this  kind,  was  therefore  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites.  The  distinction  of  days  into  fortunate  and 
unfortunate  was  also  universal  in  the  MeathfMi  Avorld.  All 
these  observances  were  derived  from  an  interference  of  their 
gods  in  the  affairs  of  men,  signifying  tlieu'  will  bv  certain 
signs,  as,  the  flight  of  birds,  marks  on  the  intestines  of  ani- 
mals sacrificed  to  them,  &c.,  and  of  theirbeing  well-disposed 
towards  them  on  somc^  days,  and  the  contrary  on  others, 
&c.  &c.  All  these  su})erstitious  o])servances  necessarily  oc- 
casioned much  inconvenience,  as  well  as  groundless  hopes 
and  fears. 

The  Zabians  made  much  use  of  blood  in  their  religious 
rites,  thinking  it  to  be  the  food  of  the  demons,  and  therefore 
most  acceptable  to  them.  Of  this,  the  offerers  ate  a  part, 
and  the  rest  they  poured  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
round  it  they  placed  themselves  in  their  solemn  rites  of 
worship.* 

The  word  here  rendered  enchantment^  properly  signifies 
divination  bjj  birds,  which  was  practised  by  all  Heathen 
nations. •]•  And  the  word  rendered  observing  of  times,  refers 
to  the  distinction  of  days  into  lucky  and  unlucky,  which 
supposed  the  doctrine  of  two  principles  in  nature,  a  good 
and  an  evil  one,  which  prevailed  in  their  turns,  and  that 
this  alternate  prevalence  was  indicated  not  only  by  the 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  by 
several  appearances  on  the  earth,  especially  the  motions 
of  animals.  A  great  part  of  the  poem  of  Hesiod  on  Works 
and  Days,  consists  of  precepts  concerning  particular  days 
proper  for  the  several  works  of  husbandry. 

27.  This  is  a  prohibition  of  some  idolatrous  superstition. 
The  Fleathens  cut  their  hair  in  this  form,  and  they  also 
threw  it  into  the  sepulchres  of  their  friends,  as  an  offering 
to  the  infernal  gods.ij:  For,  that  this  precept  relates  to 
the  dead,  is  probable  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  repeated 
Deut.  xiv.  1,  and  from  the  verse  immediately  following 
this. 

All  plucking  off  of  the  hair  in  token  of  mourning,  could 

*  Spencer,  p.  377 ■  (P-)  L.ii.  C.  xv.  Sect.  i.  on  the  authority  of  i!/rtmoniV/c^.  See 
Young,  pp.  241,242,245;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  459. 

t  Ibid.  \).  3&5,  (P.)  "  Vcteres  tiistulta  siiperstitio  tenuit,  ut  si  nves,  hoc  niodo 
volarcnl,  pasccreiit.oaiierpiit,  ant  tripu(iiarpnt,  rfi  pros[)era?  pnriuiiiciic;  si  diverso, 
sinistri  pra?.siifco  credebantiir."  I,,  ii.  C  xvi.  Bnchart  thinks  it  relates  to  divination 
by  serppnts."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  459;  Geddes,  p.  344. 

X  Spencer,  L.  ii.  C.  xviii.  p.  390;  Yoxin</,  \.  pp.  252,  253;  Expos.  Pent,  pp.  459, 
460;  Geddcs,  pp.  344,  345. 
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not  be  forbidden  by  this  law,  since  we  find  it  practised  in 
the  best  times,  and  without  any  censure;  but  some  Heathen 
ceremony,  in  which  the  hair  was  not  only  cut  otf",  but  offered 
to  a  Heathen  deity,  or  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  deceased. 
Job  cut  off  his  hair  on  the  death  of  his  sons. 

28.  This  probably  refers  to  those  marks  in  their  flesh  by 
which  the  Heathens  denoted  their  devotedness  to  their 
deities.  They  were  impressed  chiefly  on  the  hands,  and  to 
these  there  is  a  reference  in  Zech.  xiii,  6.  Lucian  says,  that 
the  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess  were  marked,  some  on  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  and  others  on  their  necks.*  These 
marks  were  sometimes  made  with  punctures  through  the 
skin,  filled  with  ink,  or  some  other  colouring  material,  so 
as  to  be  afterwards  indelible,  and  sometimes  by  burning. 
Sometimes  these  marks  were  made  on  the  forehead,  and  to 
this  there  is  an  allusion  in  Rev.  xiii.  16.  These  marks  in 
honour  of  the  Heathen  gods  were  cov^ered  with  plates  of 
gold,  when  the  persons  died,  and  buried  with  them.j-  Hero- 
dotus says,  that  they  who  devoted  themselves  to  Hercules, 
imprinted  sacred  marks  upon  themselves.  The  Assyrians 
also  had  such  marks. 

The  tearing  of  the  flesh  here  referred  to,  was  more  parti- 
cularly done  by  the  Heathens  at  their  funerals,  to  make 
the  infernal  gods  propitious  to  the  deceased  ;  for  simply 
tearing  the  hair,  and  even  cutting  the  flesh,  in  token  of 
grief,  was  customary  with  the  Jews,  as  well  as  tearing  their 
garments.  See  Jer.  xvi.  6",  7;  xli,  5.  They  were  symp- 
toms of  that  distraction  of  mind  which  is  occasioned  by 
excessive  grief. 

29-  This  allndes  to  an  abominable  custom  of  the  Hea- 
thens, among  whom  the  women  prostituted  themselves  in 
their  temples,  as  an  act  of  religion.  At  Babylon,  according 
to  Herodotus,  this  was  done  by  women  of  all  ranks  before 
they  were  married,  no  woman  being  permitted  to  refuse  the 
first  man  that  offered,  and  being  obliged  to  take  whatever  he 
gave  her,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  This 
custom  must  have  produced  general  lewdness.  The  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Clod  of  the  Hebrews  was  free  from  every  kind 
of  pollution. 

31.  Some  persons  have  the  art  to  make  their  voices  seem 
to  come  out  of  their  bellies,  or  from  any  other  place  to  which 

*  See  Spencer,  L.  ii.  C.  xix.  p.  403 ;  Young,  1.  pp.  256,  257  ;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  460} 
Harmer,  IV.  p.  433. 

t  Spencer,  p.  417.    {P-)     L-  i'«  t*.  xai.fin. 
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the  attention  of  the  hearer  is  directed.  The  Heathen  priests 
and  priestesses  practised  this  art;*  and  by  this  means  gave 
answers  to  the  questions  that  were  proposed  to  them,  as  if 
they  were  inspired  by  some  (Jemon  that  was  w  ithin  them, 
and  that  even  did  not  make  use^f  their  organs  of  speech. 
They  who  are  calletl  wizards,  or  cunning  men,  were  pro- 
bably persons  who  pretended  to  have  the  power  ol"  discover- 
ing things  that  were  lost  or  stolen. 

The  woman  thht  Saul  consulted  was  said  to  have  the  spinr 
o^  Ob,  mentioned  in  this  place,  and  rendered  [l  Sam.xxv'ii'i. 
7]  a  fiuniliar  spirit,  so  tliat  it  was  a  pretended  consultation 
of  the  dead,  on  whatever  principle,  and  in  whatever  manner, 
this  was  done. 

34.  In  all  the  heathen  countries,  strangers  were  subjected 
to  many  inconveniences  ;  citizens  having  many  privileges  of 
which  they  did  not  partake.  Such  opprobious  distinctions 
were  not  allowed  among  the  Hebrews.  I'he  Je\\s  say  that 
foreigners  were  only  excluded  from  the  Sanhedrim.  To  en- 
force this  humane  precept,  the  Israelites  are  reminded  that 
they  themselves  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

XX.  2.  The  ])\irdse  giving  their  children  to  Moloch,  seems 
to  imply  more  than  making  them  pans  through  the  fire 
\_Ch.  xviii.  21]  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  sacri- 
ficinii  children  was  very  common  among  the  Heathens,  and 
it  probably  began  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Tyrians 
and  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from  them, 
were  particularly  noted  for  it.  It  is  said  that  the  children 
were  thrown  into  a  hollow  brazen  image,  previously  made 
red  hot;f  and  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  an  image  of  Saturn 
among  the  Carthaginians,  as  stretching  out  its  arms  towards 
the  earth;  so  that  the  children  that  were  put  into  them, 
might  roll  down  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire  just  before  it. 

■  'j.  This  seems  to  imply  some  exemplary  divine  judgment. 
Such  was  undoubtedly  inflicted  on  tlie  nation,  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  history  to  have  fallen  on  individuals. 
In  that  case,  the  evil  must  have  been  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding to  such  a  length  as  it  did.  This,  however,  it 
pleased  the  Divine  Being,  no  doubt  for  the  best  n^asons, 
to  permit,  as  well  as  evils  of  every  other  kind,  natural  and 
moral. 

*  Spencrr,  I,,  ii.  C.  xxi.  p.  417  ;  Shiahfonl,  B.ix.  II.  pp.  350,  351  ;  Expos.  Pent. 
pp.  460,  46l  ;    Geddr.s,  p.  345;   WakefiehVs  Mimnirs,  I.  pp.  205,  '20<^  yotr. 

t  TheGau/.vand  7?»/<o»kv sacrificed  ( liildrcn  and  adul^s,  in  a  wicker  imiifje  of  a  uiaii. 
See  Cccsar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  L.  vi.  Sect.  \v.  and  Uie  description  in  Saniines's  Britunnia. 
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9.  A  man's  own  blood  being-  upon  liim,  means  that  he' 
was  the  cause  of  his  own  death,  and  thoretbre  that  it  was 
not  to  be  revenged  by  any  person.'''^ 

15.  The  killing  of  the  animal  would  tend  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  spectators -with  a  greater  abhorrence  of  the 
crime.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  idea  of  it  was  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  way,  and  with  every  sign  of  detestation. 

18.  To  incur  this  penalty  it  must  have  been  done  know- 
ingly, and  probably  in  open  contempt  of  tlie  law.  But,  as 
in  ver.  23,  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  said  to  have  practised 
all  the  things  that  are  here  forbidden,  there  is  room  to 
suspect  that  this  was  done  in  some  idolatrous  rites,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  now  lost;  for  there  was  nothing  so 
shocking  to  humanity,  or  decency,  that  was  not  practised 
in  some  acts  of  the  religion  of  those  times, 

20.  Some  suppose  that  by  di/in<^-  childless  was  meant  that 
their  issue  should  not  be  considered  as  theirs,  so  as  to  be 
entitled  to  their  inheritance.  So  Austin  interpreted  the 
passage. j- 

XXI.  1.  This  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
rheir  frequent  incapacity  for  attending  their  necessary  mi- 
nistrations ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  tend  to  inspire 
the  people  with  the  greater  respect  for  them.  In  mourning, 
persons  appeared  in  a  squalid  dress,  and  neglected  the 
usual  modes  of  cleanliness  ;  but  it  did  not  become  a  prince 
to  have  such  persons  in  his  presence. 

6.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  these  practices  in  mourning 
were  permitted  to  other  persons,  though  not  to  the  priests. 

7.  They  were  not  to  marry  any  person  whom  it  w^as 
considered  as  disrespectful  to  marry,  though  lawful  to  othei 
persons.  By  profane  may  ])e  meant  one  who  had  been 
deflowered,  though  against  her  will,  or  whose  character  was 
suspected. 

9.  This  was  the  greatest  punishment,  the  effect  of  it 
being,  that  nothing  was  to  remain  of  them  to  pollute  the 
earth  or  the  air. 

10.  He  was  not  to  neglect  to  trim  his  hair,  in  wdiatevei 
that  consisted. 

12.  He  must  not  neglect  his  duty  in  the  sanctuary,  though 
he  should  then  hear  of  the  death  of  a  near  relation. 

*  "  Cette  fa5on  de  parler  signifie  devrient  etre  lapides,  ce  qui  etoit  le  plus  rigou- 
reux  de  tous  les  supplices  parmi  cette  nation,  comme  on  peut  le  voir  dans  leurs 
auteurs."     Le  Cene,  pp.  69t,  695;  Essay,  ITil,  p.  298. 

t  "  The  Romans  had  a  law  of  the  lilve  nature  with  respect  to  incestuous  mar- 
riages :  •  Semen  eorurn  non  recensibitur  inter  liberos."  ;  Patrick.)"  See  Expos.  Pent, 
p.  4643    Gtddes's  Note,  and  Crit.  Rem.  i)p.  3  ib,  3  y"^. 
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14.  Whatever  tends  to  lower  the  character  of  a  person, 
renders  him  in  some  measure  unfit  to  attend  upon  any  prince^ 
and  such  marriages  were  less  respectable  than  others. 

17.  As  it  would  have  been  unseemly  for  an  earthly  sove- 
reign to  be  served  by  maimed  persons,  or  those  who  laboured 
under  any  disorder  that  rendered  them  ofl'ensive,  it  was 
equally  improper  for  the  Divine  Bein^-,  as  the  sovereign  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  to  be  served  by  such  persons. 

XXII.  2.  They  were  not  to  cat  of  the  sacrifices  when 
they  were  in  a  state-  of  uncleanness. 

2.3.  If  any  person  vowed  a  beast  for  a  sacrifice,  it  was 
understood  to  be  perfect  in  its  kind;  but  thotiah  it  was  de- 
fective in  some  respects,  if  it  was  still  proj)er  lor  food,  it 
might  be  presented  as  a  gilt. 

27-  They  were  supposed  not  to  be  fit  for  food  till  they 
were  a  week  old,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  be  otfered  in 
sacrifice. 

28.  There  was  much  humanity  in  this  law:  had  it  been 
otherwise,  Maimonides  observes,  that  the  young  animal 
might  have  been  killed  in  the  sight  of  its  dam,  which  would 
have  been  a  great  affliction  to  her. 

XXIII.  2.  The  word  in  this  place  i)roperly  signifies 
assemblies,  and  therefore  includes  the  day  of  atonement,  as 
well  as  the  three  festivals. 

10.  This  was  of  barley,  which  was  the  first  of  the  harvest. 

15.  That  is,  from  the  l6th  of  Nisau,  or  the  second  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 

16.  I'^rom  this  it  was  usually  called  Pentecost. 

17.  Being  baked  with  leaven,  they  were  not  to  be  burned 
upon  the  altar,  but  were  to  be  wholly  eaten  by  the  priests. 

2  4.  The  seventh  month  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
year,  and  for  tliis  rea-on,  probably,  it  was  opened  by  the 
blowing  of  trumpets. 

29.  The  fast  was  to  continue  from  one  evening  to  the 
next,  but  it  was  only  for  a  single  day;  and  was  the  only  one 
that  v/as  enjoined  the  Israelite's. 

30.  The-  word  tliat  is  here  usefl  siu^iiifies  a  concluding  dai/, 
and  so  the  last  day  of  the  fVa^t  of  Unleavened  Bread  is 
called.  (Dent.  xvi.  S.)  This  is  called  the  great  day  of 
the  feast.     (John  vii.  .J7-) 

39.  This  eighth  day  was  no  part  o^  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, for  they  did  not  dwell  in  tents  on  that  day.  It  was 
observed  on  account  of  its  be  ing  the  time  when  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  gathered  m,  and  is  therefore  called  (Exodus 
xxiii.  16)  the  feast  of  ingathering. 
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40.  It  appears  from  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  may  be  inferred 
from  John  vii.  37,  38,  that  on  the  last  clay  of  this  feast,  water 
was  brought  to  the  Temple  with  great  rejoicing,  in  comme- 
moration, it  is  thought,  of  God  having  brought  them  to  a 
land  of  brooks  and  fountains  of  water,  as  it  is  said  Deut.  viii. 
7,  as  well  as  a  land  of  vines  andfi<j^'-trees,  vcr.  8. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  the  Jews,  ac- 
cording to  Joseplius '^-  and  the  Rabbins,  added  the  custom 
of  carrying  in  procession  branches  of  myrtle,  willow  and 
palm-trees.  With  these,  ]\Iaimonides  says,  th(^y  went 
seven  times  round  the  altar.  Some  of  these  branches,  they 
also  say,  were  wrapped  in  wool,  and  to  this  were  hung 
various  ornaments,  it  is  farther  said,  that  on  this  occasion 
they  carried  lighted  torches,  and  danced  as  they  went. 
These  rites,  it  is  thought  by  Spencer,^  were  borrowed  from 
their  Heathen  neighbours  ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  idola- 
try in  them.  The  Romans,  and  probably  the  Heathens  in 
general,  made  these  processions  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
right,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  In  making  these  solemn  processions,  they  always 
sung  and  danced. 

XXI  \^  2.  Though  nothing  was  done  in  the  sanctuary' 
in  the  night,  it  was  not  proper  that  when  the  priests  entered 
it  in  the  morning  they  should  find  the  place  in  darkness. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  of  superstition  in  this  con- 
tinual burning  of  the  lamps,  as  in  the  perpetual  fires  of  the 
Heathens. 

7.  This  was  offered  to  God,  but  the  bread  was  eaten  bv 
the  priests. 

14-.  To  blaspheme  God,  that  is  to  speak  reproachfully  of 
God,  was  equivalent  to  renouncing  their  religion,  and  there- 
fore was  of  equal  criminality  with  idolatry,  the  greatest 
crime  that  an  Israelite  could  be  guilty  of;  their  nation 
being  set  apart  from  all  others  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
serving in  the  world  the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God. 

16.  Any  person  residing  in  the  country  was  subject  to 
the  same  laws  with  the  Israelites  themselves,  and  their  lives 
and  property  had  the  same  protection,  but  they  were  also 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  in  case  of  the  breach  of  any  of 
them.  Had  idolaters,  continuing  such,  been  permitted  to 
live  in  the  country,  the  great  object  of  all  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions would  have  been  hazarded. 

*  Antiq.  B.iii.  Ch.  x.  Sect.  iv.  t  P.  11,31.    (P.)    L.  iv.  C.  viii. 
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XXV.  2.  This  sabbatical  3'Gar  was,  no  doubt,  made  to 
begin  in  September,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  year,  when  the  fruits  of  the  ground  were  gathered  in, 
and  before  the  plowing  and  sowing  for  another  year  com- 
menced. 

7.  All  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  ground  were  common 
this  year,  the  proprietor  taking  them  along  with  otlier  persons. 
\ly  beasts  of  the  land  were,  no  doubt,  meant  wild  animals,  as 
hares,  rabbits,  &c.,  but  not  beasts  of  prey, 

8.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  sabbatical  year  was  the 
twenty-first  after  entering  the  laud  of  Canaan  ;  seven  years 
being  employed  in  the  conquest,  and  seven  more  in  the  divi- 
sion of  it;  and  consequently  the  first  jubilee  was  the  sixty- 
fourth  year.  And  ^laimonides  observes,  that  there  were 
seventeen  jubilees  from  that  time  to  the  Babylonish  Ca[)tivitv, 
which  fell  out  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  after  a  jubilee. 

10.  It  is  probable  that  for  this  purpose  they  blew  the 
trumpets  in  some  particular  manner,  to  distinguish  it  from 
any  other  sounding  of  the  same  instrument.  It  seems  pretty 
evident  that  the  year  of  jubilee  was  the  fiftieth,  and  not  the 
forty-ninth  year  ;  and  therefore  that  there  were  two  years  of 
rest  for  the  land. 

13.  i  he  Jews  say,  that  debts  were  remitted  on  the  sabba- 
tical years,  and  not  at  the  jubilee  ;  but,  that  at  the  jubilee 
only,  were  slaves  manumitted,  and  estates  reverted  to  the 
original  proprietors.  This  was  an  excellent  provision  for 
preserving  a  sufficient  degree  of  equalitv  of  possessions,  and 
preventing  the  impoverishing  of  families. 

21.  This  must  have  been  a  perpetual  miracle;  but  from 
what  they  had  already  experienced,  they  had  no  reason  to 
doul)t  the  performance  of  this  promise.  This  assurance 
that  the  land  should  yield  the  produce  of  three  years,  must 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  jubilee,  which  immediately  followed 
a  sabbatical  vear.  With  respect  to  the  rommon  sabbatical 
years,  a  provision  of  two  years  was  all  that  was  wanted. 
This  abundant  supply  comino-  belore  the  sabbatical  year, 
would  make  the  people  perfectly  easy  with  respect  to  their 
subsistence  the  year  following. 

25.  It  was  highly  proper  that  this  ])eculiar  people  should 
have  their  minds  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
rhev  were  more  immediately  dependent  upon  God  than  any 
other  nation.  They  were,  in  a  peculiar  sense  his  people^ 
the  land  was  his^  they  only  had  the  use  of  it  on  certain  pre- 
scribed terms,   and  he  was  their  supreme  civil  governor. 

24.   This  was  a  farther   provi-^ion   against  a  very  unequal 
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distribution  of  property.  Thougli  an  estate  was  sold  till  the 
year  of  jubilee,  yet,  if  the  original  owner,  or  any  near  rela- 
tion, could  in  the  mean  time  pay  the  price  of  it,  they  might 
reclaim  it. 

29.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  the-  hiw  respecting 
landed  property  should  differ  from  that  of  houses.  These 
are  perishable,  but  the  other  not. 

31.  A  farm-house  was  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the 
farm,  or  landed  estate,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  same 
laws. 

33.  The  Levites  having  no  jiroperty  in  land,  tlie  laws  of 
landed  property  applied  to  their  houses.  It  was  all  the 
permanent  property  they  had. 

36.  The  Israelites  not  being  a  commercial  people,  the 
lending  of  money  to  each  other  was  naturally  considered  as 
an  act  of  brotherl3'-kindness  :  but  of  strangers,  who  dealt  in 
commerce,  and  who  derived  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
loan  of  money,  they  might  take  interest  for  money  lent  to 
them. 

43.  How  powerful  was  this  motive  to  brotherly  love  and 
charity  !  They  were  alike  the  servants  of  God  ;  and,  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  him,  they  ought  to  be  friendly  to  one 
another. 

44.  The  Israelites  were  not  forbidden  to  have  slaves,  but 
with  them  the  lives  and  limbs  of  slaves  were  better  protected 
than  in  any  other  country. 

XXVI.  1.  The  word  rn'il'D  here  rendered  an  image  of 
sfojie.  was  probably  an  obelisk,  such  as  was  common  in 
Kgypt.  They  were  erected  under  certain  aspects  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  thes'  were  carved  with  emblematical 
figures  for  superstitious  purposes,  as  guardians  of  the  place 
in  which  they  were  erected.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is 
either  stones  of  prospect,  the  Deity  being  supposed  to  take 
his  station  there,  and  thence  have  his  protecting  eye  on  all 
tlie  neighbourhood,  or  stones  of  anohitino;.  And  large  and 
smooth  stones  were  regarded  with  particular  respect,  and 
frequently  anointed  by  superstitious  Heathens.  Of  this 
kind  was  ttie  black  stone  in  the  Caaba  at  Mecca.* 

It  is  something  remarkable  that  such  stones  were  called 
h(Etiflia,  as  if  tliey  had  been  so  called  from  Bethel,  wiicre 
Jacob  erected  and  anointed  such  a  stone  pillar,  as  a  me- 
morial of  God's  appearing  to  him  there. 

4.   All  ancient  nations  considered  tenipor;t)   prosperity  as 

*  Spewxr,  pp.  44<J— 445,     P.)    L.  li.  C  xxii.  Sect,  iv, :   7'.rp(/,v.  Pext.  p,  A>('>. 
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proceeding  from  the  favour  of  their  gods,  and  adversity  as 
caused  by  their  displeasure.  Here  the  Divine  Being  assures 
the  Israelites,  that,  what  other  nations  vainly  looked  for 
from  their  gods,  he  would  certainly  bestow  upon  them,  if 
they  adhered  to  liis  worship,  and  obeyed  his  laws.  Every 
thing  that  is  liere  promised,  will,  no  doubt,  be  fulfilled  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country,  when  they  will 
be  thoroughly  reformed  by  the  tliscipline  to  which  they  will 
have  l)een  subjected. 

14 — 17-  AH  tliat  is  here  foretold  in  case  of  disobedience, 
has  actually  come  to  pass.  No  prediction  was  ever  more 
exactly  fulfilled. 

18.  Here,  and  in  other  places,  seven  times  is  used  instead 
of  many  times. 

29.  This  was  literally  done  at  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  the 
Syrians,  and  of  .Jerusalem  by  the  Romans;  and  probably 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  history  has  informed  us  of. 

30.  The  word  here  rendered  nnages  CD'JDn  signifies  pillars 
in  honour  of  the  sun.*  They  were  erected  near  to  altars 
dedicated  to  that  luminary,  and  served,  besides,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  place  where  that  worship  was  performed. 
This  term  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  another  (nn^fo) 
which  denotes  images  in  general.  Those  called  CDn-L:'N  were 
dedicated  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.  For  this  term  we 
sometimes  meet  with  Ashteroth,  which  properly  signifies  a 

jiock  of  sheep  ^  but  both  of  them  iigree  in  suggesting  the  idea  of 
multituc/c.f  But  in  oeneral  the  term  Ashteroth  sjo-nifies  a 
female  deity,  by  the  Greeks  called  Astarte,  which  was 
worshipped  in  Syria,  and  no  doubt  in  Palestine. 

Others  say  that  Jmmmaiiim  were  temples  of  the  sun,  the 
same  also  that  are  called  chariots  of  the  sun.  being  built  with 
vaulted  roofs.  In  2  i^ms-s  xxiii.  11,  it  is  said  of  Josiah, 
that  he  took  away  the  horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had 
given  to  the  sun,  at  the  entering  into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire.  Horses  were 
kept  to  draw  those  chariots  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  sacrifice 
to  him,  by  the  Persians.  They  were  introduced  by  Ma- 
nasseh.  Strabo  says  he  saw  statues  of  Amanus  carried  in 
procession.  But  Abenezra  thinks  that  the  horses  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  were  only  statues  in  bronze,  consecrated 
to  the  sun.+ 

*  Spencer,  p.  475.    (P.)     L.  ii.  (".  \x%,  Se.r.  iii. ;   Young,  I.  p.  llOj  Expos.  Pen: 
p.  490 ;  Geddes,  p.  356. 

t  Spencer,  p.  481.    (P.)     L.  ii   C.  xxv.  Sect.  vi. 
1  Jurieu  sur  lei  Dofftnes,  p.  707.    (P.' 
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40.  That  there  will  be  this  happy  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  and  that  all  the  happiness  here  promised 
them  in  consequence  of  it,  will  actually  be  their  lot,  is  most 
expressly  and  clearly  foretold  in  many  prophecies  ;   and  the 
present  state  of  things  is  such  as  leads  us   to  look  forwards, 
with  joyful  expectation,  to  this  most  glorious  event.     That 
the  Jews  have  abundantly  repented  of  their  idolatry^  to  which 
they  were  so  long  prone,  sufficiently  appeared  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  after  the   Babylonish  Captivity.      But  it  is 
evident  from   Josephiis,  as  well  as  from  the  Gospel  history, 
that  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  nation  were  afterwards 
exceedingly  corrupt  with  respect  to  morals  in  general ;  and 
their  guilt  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  persecution  of  his 
followers,  is  equal  to  any  thing  that  is  laid  to  their  charge 
with  respect  to  their  former  prophets,  and  must  therefore 
subject  them  to  as  great  a  punishment.     (3f  this  it  cannot 
be  said  that,  as  a  nation,  they  have  as  yet  repented,  nor  is 
there  anv  appearance  that  the  great  body  of  the  Jews  will 
do  this  in  their  present  dispersed   state.     But  having   met 
with  better  treatment  from   Christians  of  late  years,   they 
have  not  the   inveteracy  against  them  that  their  ancestors 
had  ;  and  being  reformed  in  other  respects,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  they  are  not  improper  objects  of  Divine  mercy.     Their 
complete  reformation,  and   their  repentance  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Christians,  may  be  deferred  to  their  final  resto- 
ration.     The  remains  of  the   ten   tribes  are  probably   the 
Afghans,  who  are  now  Mahometans,  and  that   they  will  bo 
converted  before  their  restoration,   is  extremely  improbable. 
But  a  new  series  of  miracles,  which  we  are  taught  to  expect 
in  the  latter  days^  may  reclaim  even  them,  and  bring  them 
into  the  same  fold  with  their  brethren  the  Jews. 

XXVII.  3.  If  any  person  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  his  personal  service  at  the  sanctuary  was  not 
wanted,  he  was  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  such  service.  This  sum  was  not  to  exceed  what 
is  here  specified  ;  and  if  he  was  not  able  to  pay  it,  (without, 
it  must  be  understood,  distressino;  his  family,)  the  priest  had 
the  power  of  reducing  it  as  he  should  think  reasonable. 

10.  This  was  to  impress  an  idea  of  respect  for  w^hatever 
had  been  dedicated  to  God. 

13.  The  priest  might,  through  ignorance  of  its  real  value, 
rate  it  too  high  ;  and  the  man  was  not  obliged  to  give  more 
than  he  had  really  intended. 

17.  A  man  could  not  give  his  substance  to  God  any  morv; 
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than  to  a  man,  beyond  the  time  of  jubilee.  This  would 
prevent  the  perpetual  alienation  of  land  from  motives  ot 
superstition. 

21.  This  land,  however,  the  priests  were  not  forbidden 
to  sell,  and  it  is  thous^ht  bv  some  that  thev  were  under 
obligation  to  do  it  to  some  person  of  the  tribe  to  which  the 
original  proprietor  had  belonged  ;  because  the  priests  could 
have  no  permanent  property  in  land. 

Lowmnn  supposes  the  meaning  of  the  law  to  have  been. 
that  though  in  general  lands  reverted  to  the  original  pro- 
prietors at  the  jubilee,  this  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
priests  till  it  was  redeemed ;  so  that  there  was  what  we  call 
a  mortgage  upoii  it.  Whatever  the  law  was,  we  read  of  no 
complaint  of  the  acquisition  of  landed  property  by  the 
priests  in  any  part  of  tlie  Jewish  history. 

28,  29.  The  term  that  is  here  made  use  of,  is  not  the  same 
with  that  which  was  used  before,  which  simply  signified 
a  gift ;  whereas  this  was  devoted  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  accursed, 
and  devoted  to  destruction.  But  as  this  could  not  set  aside 
any  known  law  of  God,  it  could  not  be  the  cause  of  taking 
the  life  of  any  human  being. ■^ 

30.  The  tithe  that  was  given  to  the  Levites  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  nation. 
Lowman  computes  to  have  been  not  more  than  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  above  what  ought 
to  be  considered  as  their  proper  estate,  to  which  they  were 
entitled  as  one  of  the  twelve  tribes. -j^ 

32.  This,  it  is  thought,  alludes  to  the  mode  of  taking  the 
tithe  of  cattle.  It  is  said  that  as  the  sheep  went  out  of  the 
fold,  a  man,  with  a  rod  coloured  with  ochre,  stood  at  the 
gate,  and  marked  evejy  tenth.:}:  But  the  phrase /?«.s.<?€c?  finder 
the  rod,  may  only  mean  all  that  were  mmibered,  or  of  which 
an  account  was  taken.  This  was  done  by  the  shepherd 
with  respect  to  his  sheep,  as  they  passed  under  his  crook, 
or  rod,  every  night. §  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  in  Ezekiel^ 
where  it  is  said,  Chap.  xx.  37,  /  will  cause  you  to  pass  under 
the  rod,  or  I  will  take  an  exact  account  of  you,  and  appoint 
a  certain  proportion  of  you  to  destruction.  It  was  only  of 
the  young  of  any  cattle  that  tithe  was  taken. 

•  See  Expos.  Pent.  pp.  494—406;  Geddes's  ISote:  and  Cnt.  Rem.  pp.  55ii,  S50. 

t  Ou  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hchreu\(,  p.  326.    (P.) 

X  "  SoeSelden  ofTi/thcs  (IH.  Ch.  ii.  Si-ct.  v.)  ;    Expos.  Pent.  p.  497. 

§  See  Boclmit's  Hieroz.  (Pt.  i.  L.  ii.  C.  xliv.).  In  this  se.n^e  whatsoevei-  passetk 
under  the  rod,  will  signify  all  cattle  managed  by  the  husbandmen,  and  bred  up  as 
husbandry  cattle."  Ibid. 
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This  Book  has  its  name  from  the  account  of  the  nuni' 
bering  of  the  people,  contained  in  it.  A  great  part  of  it  is 
historical,  especially  relating  to  the  events  of  the  last  part 
of  the  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness.  A  part 
of  it  also  relates  to  particular  laws  and  institutions.  The 
want  of  what  we  should  think  to  be  a  good  method  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  which  these  books  of  Moses 
consist,  is  one  evidence,  among  many  others,  of  their  ge- 
nuineness. Any  person  who  had  undertaken  to  forge  books, 
would  have  had  more  skill  in  the  art  of  composition  than  we 
find  in  these,  the  several  parts  of  which  were  evidently 
written  as  particular  occasions  occurred,  with  no  attention 
to  artificial  method.  But  the  uncommonly  numerous  par- 
ticulars of  persons,  places  and  dates,  which  occur  in  these 
books,  is  the  stronsrest  evidence  of  their  havino-  been  com- 
posed  at  the  time  of  the  events  ;  and  of  this  the  nation,  for 
whose  use  the  books  were  WTitten,  and  whom  they  are  far 
from  flattering,  never  entertained  any  doubt. 

Chap.  I,  1.  This  was  after  they  had  continued  a  year 
near  Mount  Sinai.  Had  this  people  left  Egypt  of  their  own 
accord,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  in  another  country,  it  is 
obyious  to  remark  that  they  never  would  have  continued  so 
long  in  one  place,  and  especially  so  near  to  Egypt ;  from 
which  they  would  naturally  expect  to  be  attacked,  in  order 
to  their  being  brought  back  to  their  state  of  servitude.  They 
would  naturally  have  pushed  on  to  their  intended  settlement, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  take  it  while  its  inhabitants  were 
unprepared  to  resist  them.  Instead  of  this,  they  spent  a 
whole  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt,  and  employed 
themselves  in  constructing  a  costly  place  of  worship,  with 
a  great  variety  of  implements  adapted  to  it,  and  also  in 
digesting  a  complete  body  of  religious  and  political  insti- 
tutions. No  other  emigrating  nation  acted  in  this  manner. 
They  first  secured  a  settlement,  and  then  made  their  laws, 
as  they  found  they  had  occasion  for  them,  and  in  the  mean 
time  conducted  their  worship  as  they  had  done  before. 

Instead  of  this,  the  first  thing  the  Israelites  do  is  to  change 
the  whole  form  of  their  religion,  making  it  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  any  thing  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  or  could 
have  seen  or  heard  of,  and  in  framing  laws  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  Egypt,  or  those  of  any  other  country. 

VOL.  XI.  Q 
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As  all  this  must  have  been  done  by  a  few,  it  must  necessarily 
have  so  much  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  as  to  have  been  absolutely  impracticable  without 
supernatural  interposition. 

2.  There  had  been  a  numbering  of  the  people  before  the 
Tabernacle  was  erected,  £.io(l.  xxx.  12,  [xxxviii,  2(i,]  some 
months  before  this,  in  order  to  a  contribution  to  be  made 
for  that  work.  This  was  for  the  more  orderly  disposition 
of  their  marches  and  encanjpments. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  they  wen^  directed  to  arrange 
themselves  in  ranks  of  fifties  and  hundreds,  &c.,  by  which 
means  their  numbers  would  I^e  easily  taken.  In  this 
manner  Jesus  directed  the  multitude  that  he  fed  by  a 
miracle  to  sit  down  on  the  grass,  viz.  iifty  in  a  row.  [^Mark 
vi.  40.] 

46.  As  this  enumeration  was  so  near  to  the  time  of  the 
former,  it  is  not  very  extraordinary  that  the  amount  should 
be  the  same.  They  might  not,  however,  have  been  exactly 
so,  but  have  been  the  same  number  of  fifties. 

II.  2.  It  is  evident  that  every  family  and  tribe  had  a 
particular  standard,  l)ut  what  they  were  we  are  not  informed. 
The  later  Jews  say  that  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
was  a  lion,  that  of  Reuben  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  of 
Ephraim  an  ox,  and  that  of  Dan  an  eagle;  but  they  produce 
HO  authority  for  this.  It  has  been  objected  to  this,  that  the 
use  of  images  was  forbidden  by  the  ten  commandments. 
But  this  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  whereas  this 
was  for  a  very  different,  and  most  innocent  use.*  Besides, 
there  were  the  figures  of  twelve  oxen  to  support  the  brazen 
sea  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  of  lions  to  support  his 
throne. 

As  the  four  tribes  above-mentioned  were  stationed  at  the 
head  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  people,  on  the  four  sides 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  figure  ol"  the  cherubim  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  was  compounded  of  these  four  animals,  they  would 
fitly  represent  the  twelve  tribes.  And  as  no  better  reason 
has  been  assigned  for  the  cherubim  having  this  particular 
form,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  account  to  be  probable. 

III.  8.  The  Levites  did  not  serve  in  the  Tabernacle  : 
that  was  the  privilege  of  the  priests.  But  they  took  it 
down,  carried  it,  and  set  it  up  when  they  encamped  in  any 
new  place. 

*  See,  however,  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  xviii.  Ch.  v.  Sect,  iii, ;  aud  JBochart,  in  Exjpos, 
Pent.  p.  601. 
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13.  The  first-born  heing  considered  as  God's,  on  account 
of  his  having  spared  them  when  he  destroyed  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  was  well  calculated  to  preserve  the  re- 
membrance of  that  remarkable  event. 

17,  The  same  account  occurs  before,  (Gen.  xlvi.  11; 
Exod.  vi.  16).  The  particular  services  of  each  family  of  the 
Levites  being  expressly  appointed  by  the  Divine  Beino- 
himself,  would  prevent  the  disputes  that  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  upon  the  subject,  some  of  the  functions  being 
deemed  more  honourable  than  others. 

28.  Ho!;bigant  observes,  that  if  we  read  three  hundred 
instead  ot'sLv  hundred,  it  will  make  the  sum  of  the  particulars 
agree  with  the  sum  of  the  whole,  ver.  39  ;  whereas  at  present 
thev  disatrree. 

39.  If  the  particulars  of  all  the  families  be  added  together, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  twenty-two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred. But  in  this  oreneral  enumeration  the  writer  mis^ht 
think  it  sufficient  to  mention  the  thousands  without  con- 
sidering the  hundreds.  But  if  we  only  su])pose  that  a 
single  letter  has  been  dropped  from  a  Hebrew  word,  in  ver. 
28,  and  read  u;bw  for  wz*  the  difficulty  will  vanish;  for  then 
the  number  of  the  Kohathites  will  be  three  hundred. 

41.  As  the  first-born  of  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  died 
in  the  same  nisfht  with  those  of  men.  and  the  Levites  were 
taken  instead  of  the  first-born  of  the  other  tribes,  to  be  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  service  of  (jod,  or  of  the  Tabernacle  ; 
so  their  cattle  were  considered  as  his  proj)erty,  as  well  as 
their  owners. 

46.  The  number  of  the  Levites  not  being  etjual  to  that 
of  the  first-born  of  all  the  other  tribes,  the  overplus  were  to 
be  redeemed,  because  their  lives  were  considered  as  for- 
feited, and  it  was  an  especial  favour  to  them  that  tht:y  were 
spared.  The  exactness  of  this  account  was  also  well  cal- 
culated to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  this  great  miracle, 
and  of  the  distinguishing  goodness  oi  (Joel  to  the  Israelites, 
in  it. 

IV,  3.  The  LXX.  has  fwe/tfi/-Jiic  years,  agreeing  with 
Chap.  viii.  24.* 

6.  This  was  a  covering  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting 
it  from  the  weather,  when  it  v/as  carried  i'ronj  place  to  place. 
The  staves  were  never  to  be  removed  from  their  places,  and 

*  "  I  should  think  LXX.  to  be  ri<fht  liein,  and  the  uuriii)trs  iri  Ht'>.  to  h^re 
been  miswritten  by  Scribes.  But  T remellius  says,  beta  are  right  in  ll>b.  At 
15,  they  went  in,  as  learners  ;  at  SO,  began  to  do  the  hard  service.-.,"  V/aii,  I.  p  07, 
See  Geddes,  p.  304, 
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therefore  what  is  intended  here  must  be  to  place  those  staves 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  were  to  carry  it. 

10.  It  was  probably  placed  on  what  we  call  a  bier,  some- 
thing that  had  a  level  surface,  on  which  it  might  be  carried 
with  safety. 

15.  Their  office  was  only  to  carry  them.  It  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  priests  to  handle  them,  and  place  them. 
All  this  would  tend  to  impress  the  idea  of  the  greatest 
reverence  for  every  thing  that  bore  a  near  relation  to  God 
and  his  worship. 

16.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  appointed  to  inspect  these 
things,  or  see  that  they  were  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

,,  31 .  Th(;  boards  of  the  Tabernacle  were  carried  in  waggons, 
and  for  this  reason  a  great  number  of  these  carriages  were 
allowed  them,  as  is  particularly  mentioned  Chap.  vii.  8. 

y.  The  subject  of  this  chapter,  and  of  the  following, 
we  should  naturally  expect  in  the  book  of  Leviticus  ;  but 
this  want  of  attention  to  natural  arrangement  is,  as  I  have 
observed,  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
books,  and  that  they  were  not  composed  by  any  person 
skilful  in  the  art  of  writing. 

2.  This  attention  to  ceremonial  purity  would  have  been 
very  unnatural  in  a  nation  removing  from  one  settlement 
to  another,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  warlike 
nations,  whom  they  miglit  expect  to  fall  upon  them.  The 
Israelites,  therctbre,  must  have  been  sensible  they  were 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Being  capable  of  protecting  them 
in  those  peaceable  and  orderly  proceedings.  Their  attention 
to  natural  purity  would  lead  them  to  respect  moral  purity, 
from  the  connexion  of  the  two  ideas;  the  one  being  em- 
blematical of  th(^  other. 

6.*  lliere  was  great  wisdom  in  the  encouragement  that 
was  here  given  to  the  confession  of  such  otiences  as  could 
not  have  been  discovered  by  any  evidence.  It  tended  to 
relieve  the  mind  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  to  promote  an  inge- 
nuous disposition.  In  order  to  favour  this,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  fine  in  case  of  theft  is  much  less  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  crime  had  not  been  confessed,  but  had  been 
proved  in  a  court,  of  justice. 

17.   This  could  only  be  water  from  the  laver,  which  being 
appropriated   to  the  use  ot    the  })riests,   is  therefore  called 

♦  "  I'o  commit  a  wh.  tluil  mm  cminiut,  is  nut  a  proper  rf;r-ilering-  of  the  word. 
LXX.  '  shall  commit  any  of  the  liuiiiaii  hiiis,  (or  sins  (ujainst  man,)  and  being 
overseen,  j^o  aside  ;  and  that  person  do  a  trespass,'  (or  wronr/J.  Tlie  words,  against 
the  Lord,  are  not  in  LXX."     Wall,  1.  p.  9^- 
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holy.  There  had  not  been  any  consecration  of  it,  and  no 
snperstitious  use  was  made  of  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexceptionable  than  taking  dust 
from  the  floor,  and  this  in  the  presence  of  tiie  woman  and 
her  friends.  This  was  very  unlike  the  case  of  the  ordeals 
among  the  Heathens,  when  the  persons  accused  were 
required  to  drink  things  naturally  pernicious,  to  handle  hot 
iron,  or  to  dip  their  hands  into  boiling  water,  hot  oil,  &c. 
&c.,  when  nothing  but  a  miracle,  or  some  artifice,  could 
save  the  innocent ;  whereas,  here,  nothing  but  a  miracle 
could  hurt  the  guilty.  It  was,  therefore,  an  excellent  me- 
thod to  set  the  mind  of  the  husband  at  ease,  in  a  case  which 
is  frequently  the  occasion  of  much  distress.* 

1 8 .   Wa  ter  of  proof,  f 

23.  After  writing  the  curse  upon  paper,:}:  he  was  to  scrape 
the  writing  off,  and  putting  the  scrapings  into  the  water, 
make  her  drink  them. 

27.  The  effect  of  this  water  w^as  to  appear  immediately, 
so  that  the  case  would  be  soon  decided,  which  was  a  great 
advantage,  and  a  proof  that  it  was  no  natural  efTect  of  the 
water,  but  a  miraculous  interference  of  Divine  power,  which 
was  promised  on  this  occasion. § 

If  the  woman  denied  the  charge,  and  yet  refused  to  drink, 
she  could  not,  the  Jews  say,  be  compelled,  but  could  only 
be  divorced. 

VI.  2.  In  order,  probably  to  add  to  the  reverence  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  to  consider  the  Divine  Being,  the 
more  any  class  of  persons  Avas  devoted  to  him,  the  more 
carefully  were  they  to  abstain  from  every  kind  of  impurity, 
the  Israelites  more  than  strangers,  the  Nazarites  more  than 
other  Israelites,  the  priests  more  than  the  Nazarites,  and  the 
high-priest  more  than  other  priests. 

3.  It  does  not  distinctly  ap})ear  what  were  the  duties  to 
which  the  Nazarites  devoted  themselves,  but  as  they  as- 
sumed a  sacred  character,  and  were  farther  removed  from 
every  defilement  than  other  persons,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  employed  themselves  in  something  of  a  religious 
nature,  as  the  study  of  the  law,  and  instructing  others  in  it. 

*  See  Archbishop  Seeker's  Note  in  Geddes,  pp.  3(S~),  SC^^. 

+  LXX.  (R)  "  The  eorrosive  execration  water."  Geddes.  See  Crit.  Rem.  pp. 
366,  367. 

X  The  Hebrew  may  signify  a  tablet  of  wood  or  stone.  (See  Calmet)."  Expos^ 
pent.  p.  514,  and  Ceddes's  Note. 

^  See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  514,  and  Note. 
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Whatever  was  the  vow  by  which  they  bound  themselves,  it 
was  altogether  voluntary,  and  for  what  time  they  thought 
proper.  Being  an  act  of  religion,  it  would  tend  to  impress 
the  idea  of  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  men.  What  is  here  called  ritiei^ar  was  a  weak 
kind  of  wine,  apt  to  become  sour.  And  the  juice  of  he 
grape  being  very  apt  to  ferment,  the  law  might  easily  liave 
been  eluded,  if  the  Nazarites  had  been  allowed  to  drink  it. 

6.  Neglecting  to  trim  the  hair  was  of  a  {)iece  witii  drink- 
ing no  wine.  They  were  to  abstain  from  all  unnecessary 
indulgence.  But  there  was  nothing  painful  in  the  restric- 
tions the>'  were  brought  under.  There  was  no  positive 
mortification  to  which  they  subjected  themselves,  like  those 
of  the  Fakirs  of  Indostan. 

1 1.  We  have  [jcre  another  instance  of  a  sin-offering  being 
enjoined  where  no  guilt  could  have  been  contracted. 

18.  The  hair  having  been  considered  as  holy,  was  now  cut 
off,  and  burned,  not  upon  the  altar,  but  in  the  fire  which 
■was  used  for  dressing  the  peace-offerings.  The  Heathens 
also  sometimes  devoted  their  hair  to  their  gods,  but  it  was  by 
them  often  hung  upon  trees,  or  in  their  temples,  there  to  be 
preserved.  They  considered  the  hair  of  their  children  as  pecu- 
liarly sacred  ;  and  at  Athens,  a  day  was  appointed  on  which 
the  hair  of  their  grown  children  was  cut  off,  and  sacrificed  to 
Diana;  and  previous  to  this  they  brought  a  measure  of 
wine,  and  offered  it  to  Hercules.  The  Zabii  considered 
every  thing  that  was  separated  from  the  body,  as  the  hair, 
the  nails,  and  also  the  blood,  to  be  impure.  Hence  Mai- 
monides  says  that  the  barbers  among  them  were  reckoned  to 
be  impure,  because  they  cut  men's  hair,  and  let  them  l)lood. 
The  Egyptians  considered  all  excrementitious  matter  as 
impure,  and  on  this  account  did  not  wear  woolk^i  garments. 
24 — 26.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  these  three  forms  of 
blessing  were  used  at  the  same  time,  but  any  of  them,  or 
any  expressions  of  the  same  kind, 

VU.  1.  Compare  this  with  Chap,  ii.,  and  it  will  appear 
that  this  nuist  have  been  some  tinK^  after  the  Tabernacle 
was  erected  and  even  consecrated  ;  for  the  people  must  have 
been  numbered,  the  (>ncamj)ment  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  several  tribes  arranged  under  their  proj)er  standards. 

3.  These  were  not  common  waggons,  but  such  carriages 
as  were  used  by  persons  of  condition. 

Houhigant  supposes  it  should  be  waggons  of  the  host,  or 
army,  i.  e.  baggagc-waggo/Ls. 
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7 .  The  Gershonites  had  the  fewest  tilings  to  carry. 

9.  The  Kohathites  carried  the  ark,  and  whatever  else  they 
had  the  care  of,  on  their  shoulders. 

11.  Each  chief  bringing  his  offering  on  a  different  day, 
twelve  days  ^vere  employed  about  it ;  and  it  is  computed 
that  they  began  to  make  these  offerings  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  second  month. 

13.  These  chargers  and  the  bowls  being  of  silver,  were 
for  the  use  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.*'  Every  thing  that 
was  used  within  the  sanctuary  was  of  gold.  llie  charger, 
that  is  a  broad  dish  or  platter,  was  probably  for  receiving  the 
flesh  that  was  to  be  carried  to  the  altar,  or  the  fine  flour  for 
the  meat-offering  ;  and  the  bowls  were  for  receiving  the 
blood,  or  pouring  out  the  wine. 

14.  The  spoons  or  vessels  of  incense  must  have  been  for 
the  use  of  the  golden  altar  of  incense. 

15.  As  these  presents  were  of  great  value,  it  is  thought 
that  they  were  a  contribution  from  several  of  the  more 
wealthy  persons  in  each  tribe,  and  only  presented  by  the 
chief. 

18.  The  tribe  of  Issachar  beino-  under  the  standard  of 
Judah^  their  chief  presents  his  offering  the  next  in  order  to 
him;  and  in  this  order  they  proceed  till  we  come  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben^  and  then  those  who  encamped  under  its 
standard. 

84.  This  dedication  was  performed  wholly  by  sacrifices  ; 
whereas,  the  Heathens  had  a  variety  of  superstitious  rites 
in  the  consecration  of  their  altars,  as  in  the  Tauribolia  and 
Crwbolia.-\ 

89.  The  privilege  of  conversing-  with  God  by  an  audible 
voice  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Moses,  at  least  in  the 
frequency  of  it.  God  spake  in  the  same  manner  to  Samuel 
when  he  was  a  child. 

VIII.  2.  The  golden  candlestick  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  table  of  shewbread  on  the  north 
side. 

10.  This  must  have  been  done  by  the  chiefs  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  ;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  laying  the  hand 
on  the  head  of  an  animal  to  be  sacrificed,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  presentation  of  it  to  God. 

12.   Nothing  is  here  said  that  implies,  as  some  suppose, 

*  "  Each  of  these  twelve  presents  to  the  Dedication    was  in  value  80  or  90 
pounds."     Wall,  I.  p.  99. 

t  See  supra,  p.  22,  and  Note  t. 
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that  the  Levites  were  devoted  to  death,  and  that  the  sin- 
offering  and  burnt-offering  were  accepted  in  their  stead. 
It  was  only  the  rite  by  which  they  were  set  apart  for  their 
office. 

JS.  The  tribe  of  Ze/;/ being  considered  as  given  to  God, 
he  gives  them  to  the  priests  to  assist  them  in  their  functions. 

IX.  1,  This  took  place  a  month  before  what  was  related 
in  the  preceding  chapter.*  The  Passover  having  been  re((u- 
larly  kept  the  preceding  month,  some  persons  who  were  not 
at  that  time,  as  they  thought,  duly  prepared  for  it,  had 
omitted  to  do  it,  and  applying  to  Moses  for  directions  what 
to  do  in  these  circumstances,  they  were  ordered  to  keep  the 
Passover  in  the  second  month. 

2.  The  first  directions  were  to  observe  the  Passover  when 
they  were  come  to  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  without  this 
more  recent  order  they  might  have  thought  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  do  it  before  that  time. 

14.  That  is,  provided  they  were  circumcised,  and  con- 
formed in  every  other  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

16.  The  word  denotes  the  place  of  the  Divine  residence, 
the  most  holy  place. 

16.  This  was  a  constant  miracle  all  the  time  they  con- 
tinued in  the  Wilderness. 

19-  Maimonides  supposes  that  they  continued  eighteen 
years  in  one  place. 

22.  For  two  days  the  Syriac  has  a  loeek^  and  this  has  been 
shewn  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  dai/s  in  the  Hebrew. "f 

23.  Their  marching  only  by  the  immediate  direction  of 
God,  and  by  a  signal  visible  to  them  all,  would  relieve 
Moses  from  much  responsibility,  and  prevent  the  murmuring 
of  the  people. 

X.  2.  These  trumpets,  JosephusJ  says,  were  a  cubit  in 
length,  and  narrow  like  a  pipe,  but  like  ours,  wider  at  the 
bottom.  Those  that  the  Egyptians  made  use  of  to  call  the 
people  to  their  sacrifices  were  twisted  like  rams'  horns. 
More  of  these  trumpets  must  have  been  made  afterwards ; 
for,  in  the  time  of  Solomon  we  read  (2  Cliron.  v.  12)  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  priests  blowing  trumpets,  and  Josephus 
mentions  many  more. 

5.  It   is   not    easv  to   know   the  difference    that   is   here 

*  "  it  should  be  translated  '  tlie  Lord  had  spoken.'"     Wall,  I.  p.  100;    Expos. 
Pent.  p.  526  ;    Geddes,  p.  370. 
t  Pilkington,  p.  123.    {P.) 
X  Autiq.  13.  viii.  Ch.  iii.  Sect.  8.   fPJ    Ilanner,  I.  pp.  473,  474. 
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mentioned  in  the  manner  of  blowing  with  the  trumpets  for 
difterent  purposes  ;  but  the  variety,  we  know,  is  very  great. 
6.  The  following  necessary  addition  is  preserved  in  the 
LXX.  When  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  third  time,  the  camps 
that  He  on  the  west  side  shall  take  their  jour nci/ ;  then  the 
camps  that  lie  on  the  south  side,  &c.* 

9.  This  being  done  in  the  observance  of  a  divine  precept, 
and  no  doubt  accompanied  with  some  act  of  religion,  hu- 
miliation and  prayer,  a  favourable  attention  is  promised  to 
them. 

10.  The  sounding  of  trumpets  was  all  the  music  that  was 
directed  to  be  used  in  divine  worship,  by  Moses,  David 
added  hymns,  and  various  musical  instruments.  Music, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gion before  the  time  of  David  :  for  when  Saul  met  a  com- 
pany of  proj)hets  coming  from  the  high  place,  and  joined 
them,  they  had  a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe  and  a  harp. 
(1  Sain.  X.  5.)  The  Heathens  generally  accompanied  their 
sacrifices  with  hymns,  music  and  dancing. 

12.  In  this  place  they  had  continued  almost  a  year;-)*  a 
thing,  as  I  have  observed,  wholly  unaccountable  on  the 
supposition  of  their  having  been  guided  by  their  own  natural 
views.  The  Wilderness  of  Paran  was  about  the  midway 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  land  of  Canaan.  Here  they 
continued  a  month,  and  then  proceeded  to  Hazeroth,  but 
still  in  the  Wilderness  of  Paran. 

21.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  orderly  than  this 
method  of  marching  and  encamping,  by  no  means  that  of  an 
undisciplined  company  of  slaves,  as  they  are  represented  by 
unbelievers,  either  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  others  say  they  were,  or  making  their  escape  out 
of  it,  with  a  view  to  get  their  liberty,  and  an  establishment 
elsewhere. 

29.  This  was  probably  the  son  of  Jethro,  called  the  son  of 
Raguel,  thouo'h  he  miffht  be  his  grandson. 

31.  Moses  could  not  tell  how  far  they  were  to  be  under 
the  Divine  direction  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  might  be 
assisted  by  a  person  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
VFilderness  as  Hobab  probably  was;  having  always  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  it,  and  havinc^  perhaps  traversed  it  in 
several  directions.;^ 

♦  See  Wall,  I,  p.  100. 

t  "  Compare  ver.  11  with  I^xod.  xix.  1."     See  Expos.  Penl.  p.  -531. 

T  See  Harrner,  1.  pp.  480—483  ;    Geddcs,  pp.  370,  37  1- 
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33.  The  ark  might  be  in  the  centre,  and  yet  their  motions 
be  directed  by  it.* 

35.  There  is  something-  peculiarly  striking  in  the  habitual 
piety  of  Moses,  constantly  referring  himself  to  God,  im- 
ploring his  protection,  and  expecting  nothing  but  from  his 
favour. 

XI.  1.  They  had  now  lived  a  whole  year  on  manna. 
With  this,  as  well  as  with  their  continuincc  so  lony,  in  one 
place,  they  were,  no  doubt,  extremely  dissatisfied  ;  having 
had  no  expectation  of  such  difficulties.  As  this  judgment 
was  by  fire,  it  was  probably  occasioned  by  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning, -j"  which  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  camp,  for 
so  the  passage  may  be  rendered. 

4.  This  mixed  multitude  must  have  consisted  of  Egyp- 
tians and  Arabs,  who  accompanied  the  Israelites  with 
an  expectation  of  bettering  their  condition  by  that  means, 
and  that  very  soon.  They  would,  therefore,  be  most  apt  to 
complain,  and  promote  the  complaints  of  others.  The  won- 
derful appearances  of  Divine  protection  given  to  the  Israelites, 
would,  no  doubt,  impress  the  minds  of  many,  and  induce 
them  to  join  them.  On  no  other  principle  can  we  account 
for  their  being  thus  accompanied.  What  could  these 
people  have  expected  from  joining  a  company  of  vagabond 
slaves  ?  This  is  a  circumstance  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  the  general  history. 

The  Israelites  had,  no  doubt,  cattle,  which  they  might 
have  killed,  but  this  resource  could  not  have  continued  long 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  were.  Some  persons  are  of 
opinion  that  they  were  forbidden  to  kill  any  of  their  cattle, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing.  See  Lev.  xvii.  3,  &c. 
But  the  meaning  of  that  passage  is,  that  if  they  did  kill  any 
of  their  cattle  for  that  purpose,  they  were  to  do  it  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  in  the  manner  there  prescribed.:}: 

6.  They  make  no  mention  of  the  flesh  of  cattle,  of  which 
they  were  not  wholly  deprived,  but  only  of  fish,  and  such 
vegetables  as  they  could  not  find  in  the  Wilderness.  The 
word  rendered  onions  is  said  to  signify  salads  in  general,  or 
any  vegetables  that  are  commonly  eaten  without  prepa- 
ration.     What   is    here   rendered   nudon,    was  probably  the 

*  "  We  may  translate  the  words  literally  thus:  The  ark  of  the  Lord  marclndia 
their  presence,  or,  in  their  view.  '\\\c  cloud  was  over  it,  in  the  n»ids.l  of  ail  their  army, 
and  conspicuous  to  their  view.    (See  Calmet.)"    Expos.  Pent.  [i.  h?>2. 

t  Or"  the  dead/i/ fieri/  wind,  which  sometimes  appears  in  those  eastern  deserts." 
Hartner,  1 V .  pp.  3  i  7—3 1 9. 

X  Sec  Geddes,  p.  37'2. 
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water  melon  which  abounds  in  Egypt,  and  is  most  refresh- 
ing in  all  hot  climates.  Of  the  onions  of  Egypt,  Hasselquist 
says,  there  are  no  better  in  any  part  of  the  universe.  There, 
he  says,  they  are  sweet,  though  in  other  countries  strong.* 

7.  That  is,  in  its  form,  not  its  colour,  lor  that  resembled 
bdellium.  This  word  in  the  original  signifies  a  kind  of 
pearl,  which  the  manna  resembled  in.  colour.  The  seed, 
therefore,  was  not  the  coriander,  but  some  other  small  and 
white  seed,  which  resembled  a  small  pearl. j* 

8.  The  manna  must  have  been  a  hard  substance,  resem- 
bling grains  of  corn,  and  not  that  soft  substance  which  we 
now  call  by  that  name.  That  this  was  a  miraculous  supply 
of  food,  for  so  great  a  multitude,  and  for  so  long  a  time, 
cannot  be  doubted,  no  such  thing  being  ever  found  at  this 
day.  Why,  also,  was  a  specimen  of  it  preserved,  that  their 
posterity  might  see  what  it  was  on  which  their  ancestors  had 
fed  so  long,  if  the  thing  might  have  been  procured  by  send- 
ing to  the  Wilderness  for  it  ? 

15.  Moses  appears  from  many  circumstances  in  this 
history  to  have  been  naturally  ill-qualified  to  conduct  a 
people  so  little  disposed  to  hear  reason,  or  to  struggle  with 
difficulties,  as  the  Israelites  \vere.  He  must  have  been 
exceedingly  provoked  to  expostulate  with  God  in  this 
manner.  But  the  provocation  being  great,  what  appears 
to  us  a  failure  of  his  patience  and  resignation  was  overlooked. 

1 6.  The  reason  of  the  appointment  o'i  seventy  elders^  for 
judges  rather  than  any  other  number,  may  have  been  that, 
besides  the  twelt-e  princes  of  the  tribes,  there  were  Jiff y. eight 
heads  of  families,  into  which  the  tribes  were  divided,  as  tiiey 
are  distinctly  enumerated,  (Numb.  xxvi.).  These  fifty-eight 
added  to  twelve,  make  up  the  number  seventy. 

17.  These  men  would  probably  hear  the  directions  that 
had  been  given  to  them  ;  and  this  measure,  which  was  the 
same  that  had  been  sugcsted  by  Jethro,  would  relieve  Moses 
from  much  of  liis  trouble  and  embarrassment. 

18.  They  were  directed  to  avoid  all  pollution,  in  expec- 
tation of  some  ])articular  Divine  interposition. 

23.   Moses  iiad  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  relief  that  was 

*  See  jEV/w.v.  Pent.  \>\i.  533,531;  Harmer,  II.  pp.  327,  328,  332 ;  III.  p.  182j 
Gfddes,  p.  372. 

t    Univ.  TJist.    (P.)    Lf  C^»i(?,  pp.  261,  262. 

X  "  Derioiiiiiiated  also  snihes;  but  the  Hebrew  word  implies  more  than  the 
English  word.  The  Mohaic  scribes  were  also  judges;  and  seem  to  have  had  a 
power  similar  to  that  of  the  Mahometan  Cadis."  (ieddess  Note.  i<ee  Crit.  Rem. 
p.  374. 
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prepared  for  them  ;    but   liis  seeming   despair  of  any  suffi- 
cient relief,  deserved  this  reproof. 

25.  Not  that  Moses  was  deprived  of  what  is  called  the 
spirit  of  God  ;  but  the  same  was  imparted  to  others,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  felt  some  extraordinary  impulse  on  their 
minds,  prompting  them  probably  to  speak  in  a  manner  that 
was  calculated  to  inspire  oth(;rs  with  a  pious  confidence  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were.*  For  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  foretold  any  future  events,  which  is  the 
usual  signification  of  the  word  prophecy. 

26.  For  what  reason  these  two  persons,  who,  no  doubt, 
were  of  the  seventy,  did  not  then  attend  at  the  Tabernacle, 
does  not  appear  ;  but  they  are  not  censured  for  their  absence. 

29.  Joshua,  no  doubt,  thought  that  these  men  took  more 
upon  them  than  they  ought  to  have  done,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  Moses  himself;  but  it  s^ave  Moses  an  oc- 
casion to  shew  how  little  there  was  of  envy  or  jealousy  iu 
his  disposition,  a  striking  character  of  a  meek  and  unam- 
bitious mind. 

3\.  It  is  thought  that  the  word  here  commonly  rendered 
qumis,  signifies  locusts,  quails,  though  often  flyino;'  in  great 
numbers,  yet  never  being  so  numerous  as  is  here  represented, 
whereas  the  flight  of  locusts  will  answer  to  this  description  ; 
and  they  are  thought  to  be  even  delicious  food.  But  these 
two  cubits  hio'h  does  not  mean  that  all  the  ground  round  the 
camp  vvas  covered  to  this  height  with  them,  as  they  lay 
without  motion,  but  either  that  they  came  flying  so  low,  or 
that  some  of  the  heaps  in  which  they  lay  were  of  this  depth. 
The  circumstance  of  their  fillinoj  omers  with  them  is  much 
more  favourable  to  the  supposition  of  their  being  locusis 
than  birds.  Also,  their  s[)reading  them  abroad,  with  a  view 
probably  to  their  being  dried  in  the  sun,  and  thereby  pre- 
served from  putrification,  agrees  much  better  with  their 
being  locusts  than  quails.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  were  quails,  which  abound  in  those 
parts,  and  fly  in  large  flocks  ;  and  there  are  other  Hebrew 
words  to  denote  locusts. j* 

33.  That  is,   with   a   pestilence   or   plague.  +     They  had 


*  See  Geddes's  'Snte,  and  "the  Scholium  of  Rosenmiiller,"  in  Crif.  Rem.  p.  374. 

t  See  supra,  p.  \')2  and  Aofr  X,  and  F.xpos.  Pent.  pp.  637,  03^  ;  Haryner,\\, 
pp.  439 — 141 ;  Cioddcs's  yote,  and  Crii.  Rem.  pp.  374,  37.5. 

^  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  by  some  nntimelv  deatli,  the  effect  of  their 
own  gUittony  and  intemperance;  nhirli  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  tlireatening, 
ver.  20.     (See  Cnlmct.)"    Expos.  Vent.  p.  538. 
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murmured  presently  after  they  had  come  from  Egypt,  and 
had  not  been  punished  for  it;  but  then  they  had  not  been 
supplied  with  manna.  For  the  quails,  or  locusts,  came  in 
the  evening,  and  the  manna  was  found,  for  the  first  time, 
the  next  morning.  It  was,  therefore,  more  excusable  than 
at  this  distance  of  time,  when  they  had  been  fed  with 
wholesome  food  l)y  a  constant  miracle,  and  had  so  much 
more  experience  of  the  favour  and  protection  of  God. 

XII.  1.  The  envy  and  jealousy  of  Aaron  and  Miriam, 
is  a  proof  that  there  had  been  no  collusion  between  them 
and  Moses.  Had  there  been  any  thing  of  trick  or  artifice 
in  what  Moses  had  done,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  appeared 
on  this  occasion.  Besides,  Aaron,  as  the  elder  brother, 
might  naturally  iiave  claimed  the  pre-eminence  which  he 
now  coveted,  especially  as  he  had  not  degraded  himself  by 
marrying  a  woman  of  another  nation,  which  Moses  had 
done,  perhaps  after  the  death  of  Zipporali^  who  was  a  Mi- 
dianite,  though  Bochart  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Mi- 
dianites  were  Cushites.  And  if  the  Cushites  of  Arabia 
were  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Cushites  of  Ethiopia,  the 
wife  of  Moses  must  have  been  black,  which  would  have 
been  deemed  more  degrading  still.  At  this  time,  however, 
it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  Egyptians  were  black,  and  in 
other  respects  like  the  Negroes  at  present. 

2.  All  that  had  distinsfuished  Moses  was,  by  the  con- 
fession  of  his  brother  and  sister,  that  God  had  spoken  by 
him  ;  and  as  he  had  also  spoken  by  Aaron,  though  not  so 
frequently,  and  in  other  respects  Aaron  had  the  advantage  of 
him,  they  were  offended  with  him. 

3.  This  may  have  been  inserted  by  another  person  ;*  but 
if  not,  there  was  nothing  of  improper  boasting  in  the  vin- 
dication of  his  character  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this 
manner  asserting  that  he  had  never  assumed  any  thing,  or 
discovered  any  pride  or  arrogance  in  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  distinguish  him  ; 
so  that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  the  umbrage  they  had 
taken.f 

4.  Immediately  on  this  offence  that  was  taken  at  the  pre- 

♦  "  If  we  were  to  allow  any  interpolation  in  these  books,  made  afier  Moses's 
death,  (as  in  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  there  seems  to  be  an  acklition,)  this 
parenthesis  would  look  more  likely  to  have  been  written  by  some  other  hand  than 
by  Moses  himself."     Wall,  I.  p.  101.     See  Geddes,  p.  376. 

t  "  Kennicott  proposes,  instead  of  meek,  6lc.  after  a  foreign  professor,  He  was 
highly  favoured  with  answers  (from  God)  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  K.'s  Remarks;"  Zouch's  Walton's  Lives,  4lo.  p.  65.  See  Geddes, 
p.  376,  Note  t- 
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eminence  of  ]\Ioses,  it  pleased  the  Divine  Being  to  interpose 
in  his  favour;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  short 
of  this  conld  have  put  an  end  to  their  cavilling  at  him.  He 
had  no  (jther  advantage  whatever,  and  therefore  their  acqui- 
escence in  the  superiority  which  he  had  always  possessed, 
and  never  making  any  objection  to  it  afterwards,  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  that  against 
their  own  wishes  and  interest. 

8.  At  this  time  God  was  speaking  to  them  all  in  this 
open  manner,  by  an  audible  voice,  in  the  day-time  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  spoken  to  Aaron  alone  in 
this  manner,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  other  prophet  in  after-times. 
Perhaps  the  word  not  is  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  of 
these  clauses  ;  and  then  the  meaning  will  be,  that  he  shall 
not  see  God,  or  have  his  will  revealed  to  him  in  a  simili- 
tude, or  figure,  like  other  prophets,  but  in  a  more  intelligible 
manner.*  If  the  common  interpretation  be  admitted,  it 
will  refer  to  what  Moses  was  permitted  to  see  of  God  on 
Mount  Sinai,  when  he  was  alone;  though  then  the  use  of 
the  future  tense  will  be  improper,  as  the  transaction  referred 
to  was  then  past. 

10.  In  token,  probably,  of  the  Divine  displeasure  ;  but 
the  sudden  leprosy  of  Miriam  was  a  more  evident  sign  of  it, 
and  had  its  proper  effect  upon  them  both  ;  so  that  they  had 
recourse  to  the  greater  interest  which  they  now  found  that 
Moses  had  with  God,  in  their  favour. 

14.  That  is,  had  she  received  a  mark  of  anger  and  abhor- 
rence from  her  father,  she  would  have  been  so  confounded 
as  not  for  a  long  time  to  have  come  into  his  presence  ;  and 
this  was  all  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  her,  and  thefefore 
to  be  deemed  light. t 

16.  This  was  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  (Dent.  i.  20,)  in  the  fourth 
month  of  the  second  year  after  their  leaving  Egypt;  and 
from  this  place  they  would  have  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  countrv,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  act  of 
their  rebellion. 

Here  the  Samaritan  copy  has  what  is  found  in  Dent. 
i.  20 — 23,  and  what  ou,c;ht  to  have  a  place  here. 

*  "  The  words  mav  be  better  translated  in  coiuioxion  n  ith  the  former  sentence. 
Not  in  dark  speeches  or  in  a  fif/itre  UuilL  he  hehold  the  Lord.  (,See  Lc  CIcrr,  Putrick, 
and  the  Sam.  version.)  The  Aral)ic  renders  the  whole  verse,  '  I  speak  to  him 
without  a  medium;  and  he  sees  visions,  not  in  a  dark  enigmatical  way,  and  by 
figures  of  God  exhibited  to  him.'  '  Jivpos.  Pent.  p.  540.  See  Rosenmuller  in 
Geddes,  p.  377. 

t  See  the  Talmudists,  in  Wotton's  Miscellaneovs  Discourses,  I7lf?»  H.  P'  25; 
Harmer,  II.  p.  509. 
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XJ;  ! .  2.  According-  to  the  Samaritan  copy,  the  proposal 
to  send  the  spies  to  explore  the  country  came  from  the 
people,*  which  argued  a  distrust  of  the  Divine  promise;  and 
their  subsequent  conduct  rather  confirms  this. 

16.  Oshea  signifies  a  prayer  for  deliverance ;  hut  Joshua 
signifies  a  deliverer,  implying  a  full  assurance  of  it.  It  is 
the  same  name  with  Jesus  in  Greek. 

21.  The  Wilderness  of  Zm  was  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  country,  and  Hamath  was  at  the  northern  boundary 
of  it  ;  so  that  they  explored  the  whole  extent  of  it,  going 
two  and  two  together.  It  is  evident  from  their  being  able 
to  accomplish  this  without  being  suspected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  also  from  the  history  of  the  two  spies  sent  by 
Joshua  to  Jericho  afterwards,  that  the  language  of  the 
Canaanites  was  proper  Hebreia,  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Israelites.  Their  having  lived  so  long  in  the  country  would 
have  tended  to  bring  their  language  into  a  similarity  with  it, 
if  it  liad  been  originally  something  diflferent.  The  spies 
were  not  chosen  because  they  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  country  than  the  rest  of  the  people, 
but  on  other  accounts. 

22.  These  were  the  grandsons  of  Arba,  from  whom 
Hebron  was  called  KirjatliArha ;  and  Arba  was  the  father 
of  Anak.  Zoan  was  Tanais,  probably  the  seat  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings  at  this  time.  It  was  situated  near  one  of  the 
eastern  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

23.  It  was  carried  on  a  pole  between  two  persons,  not  on 
account  of  its  weight,  but  for  the  sake  of  carrying  it  without 
injury.  Bunches  of  grapes  in  this  country  are  to  this  day 
uncommonly  large. "j"  The  word  Eshcol  signifies  a  hunch  of 
grapes. 

26.  It  was  Kadesh-Barnca  from  which  they  set  out,  not 
the  Kadesh  mentioned  Chap.  xx.  1,  whither  they  did  not 
come  till  the  expiration  of  forty  vears  after  they  had  left 
Egypt. 

30.  It  is  evident  that  the  report  of  these  spies  was  deli- 
vered in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  discourage  the  people,  and 
therefore  Caleb  held  a  difiPerent  language. 

.32.  This  means  that  the  country  was  unhealthy,  which 
must  have  been  untrue, 

XIV.  4.  This  general  consternation,  which  implied  a 
distrust  of  the  power  or  promise  of  God  to  give  them  pos- 
session of  the  country,  after  all  that  they  had  themselves 

*  QeeDeut.  i.  22,  23. 

t  See  Harmer,  II.  pp.  313—315;  III.  p.  181 3  IV.  p.  133;  Geddes,  p.  379. 
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been  witnesses  of  in  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  the 
evident  tokens  of  the  presence  of  God  with  them  after- 
wards, is  not  a  little  extraordinary.  But  such  a  story  as  this 
is  what  no  Israelite  would  have  invented.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  only  instance  of  unreasonable  fear  that  occurs  in  history; 
and  such  as  frequently  soon  passes  into  tlu;  other  extreme 
of  confidence  and  presumption. 

5.  •  his  falling-  on  their  faces,  or  the  attitude  of  pros- 
tration, which  is  kneeling-  with  the  forehead  touching  the 
ground,  must  have  been  accompanied  with  humble  and 
earnest  prayer  to  God  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 

9.  The  phrase  thet/  are  bread  for  us.  is  a  strong  figure^ 
denoting  that  they  should  conquer  them  with  as  much  ease 
and  satisfaction  as  they  ate  bread. *'^- 

10.  Their  rage  must  have  l)een  very  great  to  lead  them  to 
proceed  to  this  extremity.  But  it  pleased  God  to  check  it 
by  the  immediate  appearance  of  the  well-known  symbol  of 
his  presence,  probably  such  a  bright  flame  as  they  had  seen 
to  conduct  them  through  the  Red  Sea ;  and  from  this  their 
behaviour  was  instantly  changed,  thoutrh  they  did  not  hear 
what  was  said  to  Moses  in  answer  to  his  prayer. 

19.  This  intercession  of  ^Nloses  discovers  an  excellent 
character,  worthy  of  the  high  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
this  people. 

22.   Te/i  times  means  frequentlij . 

24.  Joshua,  we  shall  see,  was  joined  with  him  in  this 
promise  ;  but  Caleb  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  in 
his  endeavours  to  suppress  this  murmuring.  This  sentence 
of  God  must  have  been  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  their  impatience  appears  in  their 
disregard  of  the  threatening. 

37.  The  immediate  execution  of  this  threatening  on  ten 
of  the  spies,  while  Caleb  and  Joshua  w^ere  spared,  must  have 
struck  a  terror  into  all  the  people. 

40.  They  might  possibly  think  that  the  threatening  would 
not  be  executed,  and  that  their  invading  the  country, 
shewing  a  disposition  the  reverse  of  that  despondency, 
which  had  given  so  much  offence,  would  secure  the  Divine 
protection  and  favour,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of 
Moses  to  the  contrary,  which,  however,  they  found  was 
not  without  foundation, 

XV,      1,   As  we  read  that  the  Israehtes  abode  in  Kadcsh 


*  On  tlie  last  clause  of  this  verse,  see  a  reference  to  Odyss.  (L.  xvi,  ver.  2^) 
Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  296,  297. 
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many  days,  fDeut.  i.  46,)  this  communication  was  probably 
made  while  they  were  there  ;  and  as  this  is  not  the  con- 
nexion in  which  a  writer,  having  all  his  materials  before 
him,  would  place  this  article,  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  others,)  it  affords  a  good  arg-ument  for  Moses  himself 
having  both  written  and  arranged  the  books  that  are  ascribed 
to  him.  A  writer  having  his  materials  only  from  memo- 
randums written  by  Moses,  would  have  arranged  them  very 
differently.  No  improvement  can  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  of  Exodus,  because  it  is  probable  that  Moses  did  not 
begin  to  write,  till  after  his  communications  at  Mount  Sinai, 
when  he  had  the  materials  for  all  that  preceded,  before  him. 
After  this  he  had  no  choice,  and  therefore  wrote  as  the 
communications  were  made  to  him,  and  as  the  events  took 
place.  But  the  book  of  Denieronoiny,  which  was  written 
after  the  forty  years'  abode  in  the  Wilderness,  is  a  more 
uniform  and  regular  composition.  Of  the  reasons  why  the 
Divine  communications  were  made  in  the  order  in  which 
we  now  find  them,  it  is  presumption  in  us  to  judge. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  repulse  the  Israelites  had  just 
met  with,  which  might  have  led  them  to  despair  of  their 
ever  getting  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  this  direction 
was  given  on  that  supposition,  implying  no  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  event.  It  relates  w^iolly  to  what  was  to  be 
done  after  their  peaceable  settlement  in  it,  especially  ob- 
servances relating  to  sacrifices. ■^^' 

5.  The  Heathens  always  joined  what  might  be  called 
7neat  and  drink-offerings  with  their  sacrifices.  Without  the 
tnola  salsa,  Pliny  says  no  sacrifice  was  good.  It  is  always 
a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  wine  was 
poured  both  upon  the  animal  before  it  was  killed,  and  on 
the  flesh  us  it  was  burning  on  the  altar. 

19.  This  is  the  first  time  that  anv  directions  are  given 
about  this  oflfering. 

21.  This  seems  to  have  been  done  in  every  private  family; 
and  the  Jews  consider  a  woman  as  infamous  who  neglects 
to  do  it.  At  this  day  the  Jews  are  so  observant  of  this 
rite,  that  when  they  have  dough  enough  to  make  a  cake, 

*  "From  this  chapter  [xiv.]  to  the  twentieth,  where  is  spoken  of  fh^ir  coming 
to  the  desert  of  Zin,  (wlrch  was  thirty-seven  years  after  this  time,)  Mor.c.s  does  not 
recite  the  passages  of  ti\at  interval  in  any  methodical  order.  The  huvs  "/iven  were, 
probably,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  period,  when  the  young  men  were  grown 
to  a  full  age;  for  to  what  purpose  should  liws  concerning  sacrifices  to  be  observed 
when  they  should  come  to  Canaan,  be  given  to  those  who  were  sentenced  never  to 
come  there?"  Wall,  I.  pp.  103,  104. 
VOL.  XI.  II 
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they  do  it  as  soon  as  water  is  put  to  the  flour.  According 
to  the  construction  and  practice  of  the  modern  Jews,  this 
cake  was  given  to  the  priests,  though  some  threw  it  into  the 
fire.  It  is  understood  by  them  to  mean  that  the  first  portion 
of  every  lump  of  dough,  exceeding  the  bulk  of  forty  eggs, 
was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  or  Levites,  in  order  to  sanctify 
the  rest.  And  as  the  quantity  is  not  determined,  it  was 
originally  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
family,  till  the  Rabbies  assigned  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
that  which  was  baked  for  the  family,  and  the  forty-eighth 
of  that  which  was  designed  for  sale. 

24.  What  is  directed  to  be  done  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation, must  be  understood  of  the  council  of  the  nation,  or 
the  chief  magistrate.  The  case  here  referred  to,  must  have 
been  a  oeneral  omission  of  some  of  the  rites  of  sacrifice, 
which  they  might  fall  into,  through  inattention,  or  after  a 
long  interruption  of  the  observance  of  their  religion. 

3G.  All  kinds  of  work,  and  even  the  making  of  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  victuals,  having  been  expressly 
forbidden  on  the  sabbath,  and  this  order  having,  no  doubt, 
been  universally  observed,  this  man  was  inexcusable  for 
transgressing  the  law.  But  as  the  transgression  might  be 
represented  as  slight,  (for  though  the  sticks  were  gathered, 
no  fire  had  been  made  with  them,)  they  demurred  about 
putting  him  to  death.  But  such  an  example  as  this  must 
have  had  a  great  eflfect  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
precept  ever  after. 

38,  39.  This  seems  to  have  been  some  ornament  resem- 
bling a  flower,  as  the  Hebrew  word  denotes.  Having  been 
appointed  for  this  express  purpose,  and  being  continually  in 
view,  it  would  serve  to  remind  them  of  the  whole  of  their 
duty.* 

XVI.  The  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  took  place 
in  some  part  of  the  second  year  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  while  they  were  at  Kadesh-Barnea  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  concluded  with  absolute  certainty. 

1.  JVoiv  Koraih  the  son  of  Ishai\  &c.  won  over  both  Dathan 
and  Abiram^  the  .son  of  Elmb,  and  also  On,  the  son  of  Pelcth, 
sons  of  Reuben.'f 

The  writers  of  the  Universal  History  observe,  that  if  the 

*  "  The  hlnfi  or  a:nrc  nhh^Di],  added  to  those  fringes,  or  flowers,  being  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  higli-priest's  tunic,  miglit  he  a  continual  admonition  to  the 
Israelites,  that  the  whole  nation  was  a  priestly  kingdom,  and  a  nation  hallowed  to 
the  Lord.     See  Exod.  xix.  6."    Gcddcs,  (from  Le  Clerc,)  p.  383. 

t  Conj.  Kennicott.     (P.) 
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original  be  rendered  justly,  it  will  appear  that  Korah  was 
the  ringleader  in  this  rebellion,  and  excited  the  rest  to  join 
him  :   for  it  will  then  be,  And  Korah  took  men,  &c.* 

Korah  must  have  been  cousin-german  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  ;  for  Jzhp'%  his  father,  was  second  son  of  Kohath, 
as  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  was  the  eldest 
son.  Standing  next  in  relationship  to  these  brothers,  he 
would  be  the  more  envious  of  the  distinguished  rank  that 
they  held.  Dathan  and  Abiram  being  descended  from 
Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  might  think  themselves 
on  that  account  entitled  to  some  distinction.  On  was  of 
the  same  tribe,  but  no  more  mention  being  made  of  him, 
it  is  probable  that  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  others. 
The  Kohathites  and  Reuhenitcs  were  encamped  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Tabernacle,  (Numh.  ii.  10;  iii.  29,)  and  thus 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  conferring  together. 

3.  Notwithstanding  all  their  complaints  against  Moses 
and  Aaron,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  suspicion 
of  their  having  imposed  upon  them  with  respect  to  their 
communications  from  God.  They  were  only  charged  with 
assuming  a  pre-eminence  to  which  they  were  thought  not 
to  be  entitled.  The  disaffected  considered  the  whole  nation 
as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  God  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  themselves. 

4,  5.  Accordingly,  Moses  makes  his  appeal  to  God,  to 
decide  between  them.  Korah  was  evidently  the  principal 
in  this  revolt,  from  which  it  is  thought  that  he  was  offended 
at  the  great  distinction  of  the  family  of  Aaron  above  the 
rest  of  the  Levites. 

7.  This  was  taking  upon  them  the  office  of  priests,  who 
alone  had  the  privilege  of  burning  incense. 

10.  It  was  a  great  distinction  in  favour  of  the  whole  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  that  thev^  had  more  to  do  about  the  sane- 
tuary  than  the  other  tribes.  The  priesthood  was  necessarily 
confined  to  a  few,  and  these  were  appointed  by  God,  and 
not  by  themselves. 

11.  iVaron  did  not  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  priest- 
hood. 

14.  Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  took  the  part  of  Korah, 
made  their  objections  to  the  conduct  of  Moses,  in  assuming 
the  civil  authority,  as  Aaron  had  the  spiritual.,  and  therefore 
they  refused  to  obey  his  summons. 

*  See  Geddes,  p.  383. 
R  2 
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17.  They  stood  together,  along  with  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany, before  the  Tabernacle,  with  their  censers. 

18.  This  fire,  no  doubt,  issued  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering. 

19.  This  disaffection  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  the 
people  in  general  taking  part  with  Korah. 

20.  As  Moses  and  Aaron  had  their  station  near  to  Korah 
and  his  company,  it  is  probable  that  they  all  equally  heard 
the  voice  on  this  occasion  ;  but  })erhaps  not  so  distinctly  as 
to  distinguish  the  words. 

22.  Korah  was  considered  as  the  person  who  brought 
the  others  into  the  conspiracy. 

•24.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  place  of  general  rendezvous 
for  all  the  disaffected,  called  their  tent  or  tabernacle  ;  and 
here  we  find  Dathan  and  Abirani,  who  refused  to  obey  the 
summons  of  Moses.  This  place  could  not  be  very  near  to 
the  Tabernacle  where  Moses  and  Aaron  stood  ;  for  Moses 
went  from  this  place  to  the  other.  It  was  probabl}^  near 
the  encampment  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  therefore  their 
families  were  there. 

30.  Moses  had,  no  doubt,  a  previous  intimation  of  what 
was  to  take  place. 

32.  The  sons  of  Korah  had  left  them  ;  for  we  find, 
(I  Chron.  xxvi.  11,)  that  they  did  not  die  at  this  time.  He 
himself,  together  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty,  w^re 
destroyed  by  fire,  for  their  censers  were  found  upon  the 
place. 

S7i  38.  Take  up  the  censers  out  of  the  hurtling,  and  scatter 
thou  the  fire  yonder.  For  the  censers  of  these  sinners  are 
sanctified  hij  their  intc?itiojis.  Therefore  make  thon  into 
broad  plates,  &c.* 

This  would  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  event. 

40.  From  this  it  is  still  more  evident  that  Korah  was 
not  swallowed  up  with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  but  perished 
by  the  fire,  along  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

41.  These  men  dying  as  it  were  in  consequence  of  a 
contention  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  they  were  considered 
as,  in  some  sense,  the  cause  of  their  death,  which  is  not 
uncommon  when   men's  minds  are  much  agitated. 

Thus  when  my  house  and  every  thing  belonging  to  me 
was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  [1791,]  some  of  whom  were  tried 
and  condemned  for  it,  and  the  county  obliged  to  make  good 

*  Pilkincjton,  p.  1 82.     (P. ) 
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the  damage,  many  of  the  common  people  cursed  me  as  the 
cause  of  it,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  violence  against 
me  at  the  assizes  a  year  after,  if  my  friends  had  not  kept 
me  out  of  the  way. 

46.  Here  we  see  atonement  made  by  incense,  and  without 
blood.  Whatever  it  was  that  was  the  means  of  appeasing 
the  Divine  Being,  was  said  to  make  atonement. 

49.  This  umbrage  at  the  pre-eminence  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  must  have  been  very  general,  which  shews  tliat  they 
were  not  persons  chosen  by  the  people  to  conduct  them. 
They  left  Egypt  with  reluctance,  under  leaders  chosen  by 
God,  and  not  by  themselves;  and  nothing  but  a  series  of 
miracles,  and  some  very  heavy  judgments,  could  have  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  due  subordination. 

XVII.  1.  Though  it  should  seem  that  sufficient  evi- 
dence had  been  given  of  the  destination  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  also  of  Aaron  and  his  descendants  to  the  priest- 
hood, in  the  judgments  that  were  inflicted  upon  those  who 
had  taken  umbrage  at  it,  it  pleased  God  to  give  a  farther 
evidence  of  his  will  in  this  respect,  and  such  as  was  cal- 
culated to  give  the  most  complete  satisfaction  in  all  future 
time. 

6.  Besides  the  rod  for  the  tribe  of  Levi,  on  which  the 
name  of  Aaron  was  written,  it  is  thought  by  some,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  version  of  the  Vulgate,  there  was  another 
rod  for  Aaron  and  his  family.  But  as  there  is  no  mention 
of  more  rods  than  twelve,  and  the  name  of  Aaron  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  inscribed  on  that  which  was  for 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
were  any  more  ;  and  the  name  of  Aaron  being  particularly 
directed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  rod  for  Levi,  the  budding  of 
this  rod  would  sufficiently  answer  both  the  purposes. 

8.  It  was  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  not 
any  separate  rod  for  Aaron  himself,  that  is  mentioned  here 
as  havino-  budded. 

10.  How  long  this  rod  was  preserved  does  not  appear. 
It  was  not  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

12.  So  far  were  the  people  from  giving  into  any  more 
rebellions,  that  they  were  apprehensive  lest,  by  means  of 
one  judgment  or  another,  the}'  shoidd  all  be  destroyed, 
llieir  language  is  that  of  grief  and  despair.  To  this  no 
contrivance  of  one  person,  or  a  few,  could  have  brought 
them,  refractory  as  they  had  always  shewn  themselves  to 
be,  but  the  awe  of  divine  power,  to  which  they  found 
themselves  subject. 
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XVIII.  1.  The  tribe  of  Levi  being  thus  indisputably 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  family  of 
Aaron  for  the  priesthood,  they  are  now  particularly  informed 
of  their  duty  and  their  privileges,  in  a  repetition  of  what  nad 
been  directed  before. 

16.  This  reservation  of  tiie  first-born  of  man  and  of  beast 
to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Divine  Being  sJiould  direct,  v»'Ould 
serve,  as  I  have  said  before,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered  from  their 
servitude  in  Egypt.* 

19.  A.  covenant  of  salt ^  signifies  a  solemn  and  perpetual 
covenant,  such  as  was  usually  made  by  persons  who  ate  at 
the  same  table,  and  partook  of  the  same  salt-f 

21.  The  proportion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  occupied  by 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  could  not,  Mr.  Lowman  computes,  have 
been  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  whole. :J: 

24.  Not  that  the  tithes  were  actually  heaved  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  they  were  to  be  considered  as  sacred  as  if  they 
had  been  treated  in  that  manner. 

26.  To  preserve  the  idea  of  the  particular  claims  of  the 
Divine  Being  to  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  (which 
tenth  he  had  given  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,)  it  is  farther  ap- 
pointed that  a  tenth  of  this  should  be  reserved  for  his  more 
especial  use  ;  and  this  was  given  to  the  priests,  who  more 
immediately  ministered  to  him.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  high-priest  himself  had  any  particular  advantage  in  thi.< 
respect.  But  the  Jews  say,  that  whereas  the  other  priests 
ministered  by  lot,  so  that  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  the  sacrifices  were  limited,  the  high-priest  ministered 
whenever  he  thought  proper,  and  received  a  proportional 
advantage  from  it.  This,  however,  would  be  invidious,  as 
he  must,  by  this  means,  deprive  some  other  priest  of  his 
proper  perquisite. 

XIX.  1.  Tlie  people  appearing  to  be  apprehensive  of 
great  danger  from  a  near  approach  to  the  sanctuary,  direc- 
tions are  here  given  to  make  a  water  of  purification,  on  the 
application  of  which,  after  unavoidable  impurity,  they  might 
always  approach  without  fear.  Mention  was  made  of  this 
water,  Chap.  viii.  7,  but  this  is  the  only  place  in  which 
we  find  directions  for  the  })reparation  of  it. 

*  See  Wntton,  I.  pp.  152,  lo3;  ami  "  thr  Ceremony  of  Redeeming  tlie  First- 
born  among  tfie  Jews,  al  this  <];iy."     Expas.  Prut.  p.  062,  yote. 

t  "  Hence  the  (ireek  proverb  /lot  to  violate  the  salt  and  the  table."  See  Expos. 
Pent.  p.  562  j  Pilkinrjton,  p.  199.  1  or  another  sense  of  the  word  salt,  see  Le  Cenc, 
p.  128;  E.ssay,  1727,  p.  87  ;  and  xvpra,  p.  80,  y'otc  *. 

X  On  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hehreus,  p.  109.   {P.)    SeeG«We5,  pp.  385, 3So. 
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2.  Red  without  a  spot,  is  supposed  to  mean  perfectly  red, 
without  the  mixture  ot  any  other  colour. 

The  Heathens,  on  some  occasions,  laid  great  stress  on  the 
colour  of  the  animals  they  sacrificed,  but  this  was  never  re- 
garded in  the  institutions  of  Moses  ;  but  only  in  the  case  of 
t\\\s  red  heifer,  which  was  probably  designed  to  counteract 
some  Heathen  superstition.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed  red 
oxen  ;  but  this  red  cow  was  not  sacrificed,  but  devoted  to  a 
very  different  use,  so  that  it  was  far  from  being  an  imitation 
of  any  Egyptian  custom.  When  the  Egyptians  sacrificed 
red  animals,  they  scattered  the  ashes  in  the  air. 

A  heifer  might  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  in  order  to 
counteract  the  veneration  which  the  Egyptians  and  other 
ancient  Heathen  nations  had  for  cows.  They  were  sacred 
to  Isis.  Here  it  was  treated  as  unclean  till  it  was  purified 
by  fire.  A  young  heifer,  and  not  a  cow,  was  sacrificed  by 
the  Heathens  to  the  moon.  That  it  should  not  have  been 
used  to  the  yoke,  was  in  common  with  most  animals  destined 
to  religious  uses  in  the  Hebrew  ritual,  which  ^vcre  young 
bullocks,  lambs,  kids,  or  young  turtles.* 

5.  The  heifer  was  to  be  burned  in  the  presence  of  the 
high-priest,  perhaps  because  the  ashes  were  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  nation  in  general,  which  he  represented.  The 
burning  was  made  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary,  because 
the  animal  was  considered  as  impure,  but  the  blood  was  to  be 
sprinkled  towards  it.  It  was  to  be  killed  in  a  valley,  and  a 
desert,  uncultivated  place,  such  as  was  commonly  supposed 
to  be  haunted  with  evil  spirits.  Perhaps  such  a  place 
might  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  in  order  to  counteract  that 
superstition. 

6.  The  ashes,  the  hyssop,  the  scarlet  wool,  and  the  clear 
water,  all  bore  some  relation  to  cleansing,  and  therefore  were 
emblematical  of  purification.  This  virtue  is  by  all  the  an- 
cients ascribed  to  hyssop:  besides,  as  it  consisted  of  small 
leaves,  it  was  proper  to  retain  a  quantity  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  immersed,  for  the  purpose  of  sprinklino-.  A 
handful  of  wool  might  be  used  to  wipe  any  thing  with,  and 
the  red,  or  purple  colour,  being  costly,  would  make  it  more 
respected. -j"  The  same  instrument,  viz.  a  bunch  of  hyssop 
tied  \;  ith  a  red  woollen  thread  to  a  stick  of  cedar,  was  also 
used  in  the  ceremony  of  cleansincr  a  leper.    (Lciu  xiv,  4.) 

7.  8.  The  idea  of  the  impurity  of  the  red   heifer  was  m 

*  See  Expos.  Pent.  pp.  56i,  565,  and  Note;   Yon-ny,  I.  pp.  210 — 212. 
t  Spencer,  p.  499.     (P-)     L.  ii.  C.  xxvi.  Sect.  iv. 
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common  with  that  of  any  animal  sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering; 
the  sin  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  offered  being  as  it 
were  transferred  to  it,  as  water  becomes  dirty  by  washing 
away  the  impurities  of  the  body.  Porphyry  says,  that  the 
Heathens  abstained  from  touching  any  animal  ttiat  was  des- 
tined to  appease  a  deity.'^*  J3ut  it  seems  to  be  in  vain  that 
we  now  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  this  part  of  the  Hebrew 
ritual,  though  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  every  })art  of  it, 

9.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  might  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  not  said  how  much  water  was  to  be  put  to  these  ashes, 
but  it  must  have  been  almost  without  measure;  since  it 
seems  to  have  sufficed  for  the  whole  nation,  and  even  for 
several  generations.  I'he  Jews  say,  that  a  red  heifer  was 
killed  only  nine  times  while  their  state  continued. 

Ashes  were  used  in  the  purifications  of  the  Heathens, f 
and  the  alkaline  salt  in  ashes,  which  renders  the  lie  useful 
for  washing^  ijarments,  would  su^roest  the  idea  of  this  emble- 
matical  use  of  them  ;  but  they  added  many  superstitious 
rites  in  their  ceremonies  respecting  them.  The  water  was 
generally  taken  from  some  sacred  fountain,  sometimes  a 
burning  torch  from  the  altar  was  quenched  in  it,  and  various 
things,  as  sulphur,  spittle,  &c.,  mixed  with  it. 

12.  It  is  said  that  these  ashes  were  kept  in  every  city  of 
the  country;  for  persons  could  not  have  gone  to  any  great 
distance  every  third  day  after  contracting  casual  impurity. 
Also  any  clean  person  rnio-ht  sprinkle  it,  a  priest  not  being 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  (See  ver.  18.)  This  water  seems 
to  have  been  used  for  no  purification  but  that  which  was 
contracted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  person  ;  but  this  must 
have  been  very  frequent. 

XX.  1.  Here  we  have  a  great  cliasm  in  the  history. ;{: 
Probably  there  was  nothing  of  consequence  to  be  recited  in 
it,  the  time  having  been  spent  in  an  uniform  manner  in 
various  removals,  till  almost  all  that  had  come  out  of  Egypt 
above  the  age  of  twenty  years  were  dead,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  incredulity  and  obstinacy.  The  Kadesh  here  men- 
tioned was  not  Kddesli  Barncd,  at  the  south-western  part  of 
Canaan,  but  another  place  to  the  east, 

*  Spencer,  p.  508.    (P.)     (T)e  Alst.  L.  ii.  Sect,  xliv.)  L.  ii.  C   xxvi.  Sect.  v. 

t  See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  066;   Wottnti,  I.  pp.  l62,  lfi3. 

t  "  All,  or  most  of  the  passages  in  ti;e  last  tliirly-seven  years,  Moses  omits,  only 
at  Chup.  xxxiii.  he  names  the  several  tncampnicnts  of  all  that  time;  but  the  pas- 
sages of  this  last  year  lie  sets  forth  largely."     Wall,  1.  p.  I06. 
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Miriam  was  considerably  older  than  Moses  or  Aaron, 
being  near  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  She  died  four 
months  before  Aaron,  and  eleven  before  Moses. 

2.  While  they  kept  in  the  valleys,  in  travelling;  through 
this  wilderness  they  might  always  be  sufficiently  near  to  the 
waters  which  flowed  from  the  rock  of  Rephidim  ;  but  being 
now  a  great  distance  from  it,  and  on  much  higher  ground, 
their  patience  was  again  tried  with  a  deficiency  of  water;* 
and  this  generation  appears  to  have  been  as  much  disposed 
to  complain  as  their  fathers  had  been. 

9.  This  rod,  which  had  been  the  instrument  in  working 
so  many  miracles,  had  probably  been  laid  up  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  not  used  for  common  purposes. 

10,  Can  Kc  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock P  implying^ 
unbelief,  with  which  he  is  charged,  ver.  12.j* 

12.  Ihe  fault  of  Moses  seems  to  have  been  in  the  first 
place,  his  anger  and  impatience,  not  performing  the  miracle 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner,  as  became  the  prophet  of 
God.  It  is  also  called  unbelief  and,  perhaps,  not  seeing  the 
water  flow  at  the  first  stroke  he  2:ave  to  the  rock,  he  might 
think  it  would  not  flow  at  all,  and  give  some  intimation  of 
his  distrust.  But  the  narrative  is  so  short,  and  probably  im- 
perfect, that  the  circumstances  in  which  his  fault  principally 
consisted  do  not  sufficiently  appear.;}: 

15.  He  did  himself  honour  by  removing  the  objections 
that  had  been  made  to  his  manner  of  treating  them,  in  this 
exertion  of  his  power. 

16.  This  angel  was  evidently  no  other  than  the  Supreme 
Being  himself,  manifesting  his  presence  by  means  of  a 
luminous  cloud.  No  other  intelligent  being  had  been  in- 
troduced. 

22.  This  Mount  Hor  might  have  had  its  name  from  the 
Horites,  who  inhabited  the  country  before  it  was  possessed 
by  the  Edomites.     In  Dent.  x.  6,  it  is  called  Mosera. 

26.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  perfect  health  at  the  time 
of  his  death  :  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  there  was 
any  thing  in  it  beyond  the  course  of  nature.  Many  very  old 
persons  find  their  vital  powers  fail  quite  suddenly,  without 
any  previous  pain  or  sickness,  and  with  considerable  remains 
of  muscular  strength. 

*  "  The  water  wliitli  is  supposed  to  have  followed  tliem  for  thirty-seven  yearsj 
(or  peihii)s  they  kept  company  with  it,  where  it  took  its  course  by  the  falhng 
grounds,)  must,  at  Ezion-fjeber,  go  into  the  sea."      Wall,  I.  p.  106. 

t  Kennicott.     (P.)     See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  569. 

t  See  tlie  llemarks  of  Vi(jilins  (the  author's  friend  and  coadjutor,  Rev.  W. 
Tumor),  Thcol.  Rcpos.  II.  pp.  136—138. 
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XXI.  2.  The  purport  of  this  vow  was,  that  they  would 
not  appropriate  any  part  of  the  spoil  to  their  own  use,  but 
entirely  destroy  it,  as  a  whole  burnt-offering  to  God. 

3.  This  vow  was  accomplished  by  Joshua,  [Chap.  xii. 
14).*^ 

4.  The  country  of  the  Edomites  extended  to  Ezion-geher, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  at  least  at  the  time  of  David's  conquest 
of  it. 

5.  This  long  march  about  the  land  of  Edom  exhausted 
their  patience;  and  now  their  murmuring  respected  the 
Divine  Being  himself,  as  well  as  Moses;  and  for  this  they 
are  made  to  suffer,  as  for  their  former  rebellions. 

6.  These  serpents  might  be  called  Jiery,  from  the  violent 
inflammation  occasioned  by  their  bite.f  They  were  probably 
the  cerastes,  which  are  common  in  hii  sandy  countries. 

8,  9.  This  relief  was  evidently  miraculous,  for  their  merely 
looking  towards  any  thing  could  not  have  availed  them.  A 
superstitious  use  having  been  made  of  this  brazen  serpent, 
Hezekiah  ordered  it  to  be  melted,  calling  it  a  piece  of  brass. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  ^.)% 

14.  What  he  did  in  Suph,  a  place  near  the  river  Arnon  § 
This  must  have  been  an  historical  poem,  which  is  not  now 
extant,  11  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  Amorites  over  the 
Moabites,  who  were  not  at  this  time  in  possession  of  the 
country.  The  proper  rendering  of  it  is  very  uncertain, 
though  the  general  meaning  is  pretty  obvious,  denoting  the 
joy  of  an  army,  after  suffering  from  thirst,  on  finding 
water. ^ 

*  See  Raleic/h,  B.  ii.  Ch.  v.  Sect.  vi.  It  is  proposed  for  utterly  destroyed  them, 
which  was  not  the  fact,  to  read  devoted  them,  according  to  LXX.  Wall,  I. 
pp.  108,  109. 

"  As  to  what  is  added  in  tlie  third  verse,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 
Ixrael,  and  delivered  up  the  Cunaanites,  and  that  they  utterly  destroyed  them,  and 
their  utics;  the  thing  was  not  done,  and  therefore  the  remark  could  not  be  made 
in  the  daVs  of  Moses.  The  word,  perhaps,  migJit  be  written,  by  way  of  observa- 
tion, in  tlie  margin  of  some  ancient  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch,  after  the  Israelites  had 
destroyed  the  Cunaanites.  Copiers  from  such  a  MS.  might  afterwards  transcribe 
it  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  and  tliereby  occasion  it  to  come  down  to  us  as 
part  of  it."  Shuckfurd,  B.  xii.  HI.  p.  249.  "  Bishop  Law  seems  to  liave  been  of 
the  same  opinion.'      Gcddcs,  p.  388. 

t  See  Geddcs's  A'ofe,  and  Crit.  Rem.  p.  388  ;  Expos.  Pent.  p.  572.  "  LXX. 
deadly  serpents.  St.  Paul  sa\s  no  more  thun  destroyed  of  seiycnts.  In  Dent.  xv.  8, 
where  Heh.  \^  fiery  serpents,  LXX.  is  only  bitiny  serpents."     See  Wall,  I.  p.  I09, 

X    See  Youny,  U.  p.  125. 

§  Kennicott.  (F.J  See  Raleiyh,  B.  ii.  Ch.  v.  Sect.  vii. ;  Wall,  I.  pp.  IO9,  110; 
Expos.  Pent.  p.  574. 

II  See  Raleiyh,  B.  ii.  Ch.  v.  Sect.  vii.  Perhaps  "a  book  wherein  he  had  given 
a  more  full  aiui  particular  account  of  all  that  had  befallen  the  Israelites,  before  their 
seftlcmeut  in  Canaan,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  the  Book  of  tlie  Wars  of 
the  Lord.    (See  Calmet./'     Jixpos.  Pent.  p.  574. 

%  See  Gcddcs's  JS'ote,  and  Crit.  Rem.  pp.  388,  389- 
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16.  Here  they  were  directed  to  dig  wells,  there  being  no 
occasion  to  produce  water  by  any  miracle. 

18.  This  was  part  of  a  song  which  the  Israelites  sung  on 
this  joyful  occasion.  The  water  was  in  such  plenty,  that  it 
sprung    up   when   they  only  thrust   their  staves    into   the 

O 

*22.  From  this  it  appears,  that  no  violence  would  have 
been  offered  to  these  Amorites,  if  they  had  not  resisted  in 
a  hostile  manner  ;  and  as  these  Amorites  were  idolaters, 
whose  country  was  promised  to  Abraham,  they  were  all  to 
be  destroyed,  men,  women  and  children,  as  we  find,  Dent. 
ii.  33,  34.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  devoted  countries  had  not  opposed  the  Israe- 
lites, but  had  renounced  their  idolatry,  they  also  would  have 
been  spared ;  the  destruction  to  which  they  were  devoted 
having  respect  to  their  obstinacy,  which  was  foreseen  by  the 
Divine  Being,  as  well  as  that  of  Pharaoh,  without  his  having 
been  the  proper  cause  of  it,  any  more  than  other  events 
which  take  place  in  the  common  course  of  nature. 

26.  It  might  not  have  been  this  Sihon  who  conquered  the 
Moabites,  but  probably  another  king  of  the  same  name. 

WJio  had  formcrlif  fought  aisainst  the  king  of  Moab.'f 

27.  This  is  part  of  another  historical  poem,  composed,  not 
as  Dr.  Geddes:|:  thinks,  by  the  Israelites,  on  their  conquest 
of  this  country,  inviting  the  people  to  repair  and  strengthen 
these  cities  ;  but  on  the  conquest  of  this  part  of  the  country 
of  Moab  by  the  Amorites  before  the  time  of  Moses. § 

28.  Ar,  however,  though  conquered  at  tliis  time,  was 
recovered.  It  still  belonged  to  the  Moabites. |j  [Deut.  ii. 
9,18,29.) 

29.  Chemosh  w^s  the  deity  of  the  Moabites.     (Judges  xi. 

*  "  LXX.  The  prhiccs  dii(j  it,  the  fdiif/s  of  the  nations  dug  it  in  the  time  of  their 
liinijdnm,  and  while  they  had  the  pouer.  By  LXX.  it  would  seem  ;i  well  which  had 
been  dug  before  the  Israelites  came,  (for  now  they  bes^an  to  come  to  places  that 
had  been  inhabited,)  and  accordingly,  in  the  verse  before,  LXX.  have  not  sprinf/ 
up  O  well,  but,  triumph  ye  in  it.  By  Heh.  one  would  think  it  dug  then,  by  the 
nobles  of  Israel ;  but  how  with  their  staves  I  know  not.  I'hat,  if  a  true  reading, 
must  be  a  poetical  hyperbole."  Wall,  I.  p.  110.  "The  Anion,  swelled  by  a 
tempest,  had  diflused  its  streams  to  a  great  extent;  and  these  subsiding  in  the 
adjacent  soil,  afforded  wells  so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  the  people  could 
dig  them  with  their  staves;  and  this  all  the  way  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  vale 
mentioned  ver.  20."     (jeddes's  Note. 

t  Ancient  Version.     (1\)  '  J  Note,  and  Crit.  Rem.  p.  390. 

§   See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  576. 

]|  "  There  is  a  place  very  like  this  in  Jfi?-.  xlviii,  4,5,  46,  in  Heb.,  but  it  is  wanting 
in  LXX.  there.  Either  there  was  in  Moses's  time  a  contention  between  the  Israel- 
ites and  Moabites,  or  Aniinonites,  about  these  bounds;  or  else  he  foresaw  there 
woidd  be  one,  (as  there  was  uiJephtlui's  time,)  because  he  is  so  careful  in  producing 
evidence  from  old  books  and  songs  concerning  them."     Wall,  I.  p.  110. 
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24;  I  Kings  x\.  7;  Jicr.  xlviii.  7,  13.)  It  was  probably  the 
same  with  the  sun.* 

55.  There  were  sixty  walled  cities,  besides  smaller  towns, 
in  the  country  of  Bashan.     [Dent.  3,  4  ;  Josh.  xiii.  30.) 

XXLI.  1.  This  was  probably  in  the  seventh  month  of 
the  fortieth  year.  These  were  called  the  plains  of  Moah, 
because  this  part  of  the  country  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Moabites,  though  it  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
Amorites. 

3.  The  Moabites  must  have  rendered  themselves  very 
famous  before  this  time;  for  Moses,  in  his  song,  composed 
after  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  says,  (Exod.  xv.  lo,) 
The  mighlij  men  of  Moah.,  trembling  shall  take  hold  upon 
them.  This  was  now  verified,  but  it  is  possible  that  at  that 
time  they  had  not  been  dispossessed  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

4.  The  Midianites  were  situated  next  to  the  Moabites, 
but  not  the  nation  to  which  Jethro  belonged;  though  it  is 
probable  that  both  the  people  of  this  name  were  descended 
from  Abraham. 

5.  River  of  the  land  of  Amnion.^ 

Balaam^  must  have  been  very  famous  for  his  prophecies, 
or  divinations;  and  from  what  appears,  his  communications 
W'  re  ::•  m  the  Supreme  Being,  though  it  is  possible  he  might 
have  hud  recourse  to  such  methods  as  were  then  practised  in 
order  to  procure  an  insight  into  futurity,  and  to  procure 
good  or  evil  to  nations  or  individuals.  If  that  was  the 
case,  he  was  at  that  time  over-ruled.  Living  as  he  did  in 
Mesopotamia,  his  fame  must  have  been  very  great  to  induce 
these  princes  to  send  for  him. 

The  terms  of  this  message  imply  that  he  lived  at  a  great 
distance,  and  therefore  might  not  have  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites. 

6.  13oth  the  blessings  and  the  curses  of  persons  of  emi- 
nence were  thought  in  early  times  to  have  great  effect. 
Thus  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  in  all  ages  the  curses  of 
parents  were  reckoned  to  be  dreadful.  But  the  curses  of 
persons  in  a  sacred  character,  as  that  of  priests,  or  prophets, 

*  Dr.  Hyde  derives  Chcmosh  from  tlie  Arabic  Khamush,  signifying  a  rpiat, 
"  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  astrologieal  talisman,  in  the  figure  of  a  gnat,  made 
to  drive  away  those  insects."  See  llyde's  Hist.  Vet.  Fers.  C  v.  I76O,  p.  129; 
Yoiinfj,  11.  pp.  6,3 — 63;  Expos.  Pint.  p.  ,'376. 

t  Sayn.  MSS.  I  P.)  "  ii?f/)/(rrt<r,s,  for  Pethor  was  in  Mesopotamia,  r7)p!'<.  xxiii. 
4;."      Wall,  1.  ]).  Ill  -,    Gfiddcs,  p.  302.     See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  iv.  Ch.  vi.  Sect.  ii. 

X  Ahhot  Jerusalem,  and  some  other  critics,  are  of  opinion  that  Moses  inserted  tht 
history  of  Balaam,  as  an  episode,  firom  Moabite  memoirs."     Geddes,  p.  390. 
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who  used  particular  ceremonies  in  pronouncing  tlieir  curses, 
were  thought  to  have  a  more  certain  etFect.  Thus,  when 
Crassus  the  Roman  general  entered  upon  his  expedition 
against  the  Partliians  ,  Ifius  the  tribune  made  a  fire  at  that 
gate  of  Rome  out  of  \'.  iueh  he  marched,  and  offering  certain 
sacrifices,  pronounced  horrid  imprecations  against  him  ;  and 
this  was  thought  by  many  to  have  had  great  influence  in 
defeating  thit  expedition.* 

7.  This  carrying  Balaam  a  present  does  not  imply  a  design 
to  corrupt  him.  In  the  East  it  is  deemed  a  necessary  mark 
of  respect,  and  never  omitted  on  a  visit  to  any  person  of 
note.f 

8.  If  these  were  really  the  words  of  Balaam,  which  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt,  he  must  have  been  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah,  the  true  God ;  and  his  being  of  this  distant 
country  is  no  objection  to  it,  nor  indeed  his  being  an  ido- 
later. He  may  have  been  descended  from  Nahor,  for  he 
was  settled  in  Mesopotamia,  here  called  Aram,  perhaps 
Padan-aram.  Laban  had  a  communication  with  God, 
though  he  was  an  idolater,  making  use  of  teraphim^-^  and 
he  spake  of  the  god  of  Nahor  as  different  from  that  of 
Abraham.  God  also  spake  to  Abimelech  and  to  Pharaoh 
in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that 
other  persons  may  have  had  communications  with  God  in 
this  early  age  of  the  world  ;  and  this  will  easily  account  for 
their  never  having  been  thought  incredible,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  having  been  the  belief  of  all  nations.  It  was  even 
generally  thought  that  superior  beings  have  sometimes 
appeared  in  the  form  of  men. 

\5.  As  the  answer  was  reported  to  Balak,  he  could  not 
know  that  God  had  spoken  to  Balaam,  and  had  forbidden 
him  to  curse  the  Israelites.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing 
to  be  blamed  in  his  sending  to  him  again. 

19.  As  God  had  spoken  to  him  when  the  former  mes- 
sengers came,  he  might  naturally  expect  another  commu- 
nication on  this  similar  occasion. 


*  To  this  circumstance,  which  occurred   A.  U.  C.  698,   Lucun  (L.  iii.)   thus 
alludes : 

Crassumque  in  Bella  secntce 

Scnva  trihimiticE  movcrunt  prtelia  dirce. 

"  A  tribune's  curse,  pursuing  Crassus,  made 

A  fatal  Parthian  war."  Mai/. 

See  other  instances,  Expos.  Pent.  p.  579,  Note, 
t  See  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8. 

X  See  supra,  p.  95.    On  Balaxim's  conduct,  as  *<  explained  by  Jerusalem  and 
his  followers/'  see  Geddes,  p.  393. 
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22.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  thing  in  the  text  whv 
God  should  be  angry  with  Balaam.  The  story  must,  there- 
fore, be  imperfect;  and  in  the  Arabic  version  it  is  added, 
that  he  went  with  a  covetous  design.*  This  was  also  tlie  idea 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  who  says,  (2  Pet.  ii.  15,)  that  he  loved 
the  wages  of  unrighteousness. 

27.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  thing  unna- 
tural or  improper  in  this  conduct  of  Balaam,  wlio  did  not 
see  what  the  ass  saw.  But  supposing  the  ass  to  have  had 
understanding,  as  well  as  speech,  which  is  very  probable, 
what  she  said  was  very  natural,  as  she  did  not  know  but 
that  Balaam  saw  the  angel  as  well  as  she. 

29.  This  is  the  most  improbable  circumstance  in  the 
whole  story,  viz.  that  Balaam  should  not  appear  to  be  aston- 
ished at  his  ass's  speaking  to  him.  Some,  therefore, 
suppose  that  this  passed  in  a  dream,  in  which  the  most 
extraordinary  things  take  place  without  exciting  any  sur- 
prise. •]•  It  is  possible,  that  Balaam  might  have  been  so  far 
overcome  with  rage,  as  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  mere 
speaking  of  the  ass,  but  only  to  what  she  said  to  him.  As 
his  answer,  hoAvever,  was  sufficiently  rational,  this  account 
does  not  seem  probable.  He  was  not  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  reason  by  his  passion.  As  neither  Moses  nor  any 
Israelite  was  present  at  this  transaction,  but  the  account  of 
it  must  have  come  from  Balaam  himself,  it  may  have  been 
reported  with  much  variation,  for  which  the  writer  of  this 
book  was  not  answerable. 

S6.  This  respect  shewn  to  Balaam  by  the  king  of  Moab 
is  very  extraordinary,  and  shews  how  highly  his  blessings 
were  valued,  and  his  curses  dreaded. 

41.  The  deity  of  the  Moabites  was  called  Chemosh,  but 
in  all  these  countries  Baal  was  a  general   appellation   for 


*  See  Shuckford,  B.  xii.  III.  pp.  269,  270;  linseiwiuUer  in  Geddes,  p.  393. 

t  "  Grotius,  who  understood  this  story  Hterally,  has  the  following  note:  *  Haec 
omnia  Maimonides  facta  putat  in  visione;  ut  Gen.  xxxii.  24;  Josh.  v.  13,  14. 
Neque  tamen  similiuin  portentorum  desunt  histoiiae,  Agnus  locutus  Bocchoride  in 
Egypto  regnante  apud  Eusebiura,  Bos  locutus  apud  Livium  saepe,  et  apud  Euse- 
bium.  Meminere  et  Plinius,  Polybius,  Plutarchus.' "  See  "Fragment  of  Mr. 
Farmer's  Manuscript  Treatise  on  the  History  of  Balaam,  extracted  by  the  late 
Michael  Dodson,  Esq."  annexed  to  Mem.  of  Mr.  F.  (by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Palmer,) 
1804,  p.  109. 

"  Maimonides  and  others,''  says  Bishop  Newton,  "  have  conceived  that  the 
matter  was  transacted  in  a  vision.  And  it  must  be  confessed,"  says  he,  "  that 
many  things  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  spoken  of  as  real  transactions, 
which  were  only  visionary ;  and  these  visions  made  as  strong  impressions  upon 
the  minds  of  the  prophets  as  realities."  Ihid.  p.  103.  Mr.  Farmer  seems  to  have 
**  considered  the  whole  scene,  like  that  of  CJhrist's  temptation  by  the  devil,  as 
visionary."    Ihid.     See  **  upon  the  character  of  Balaam^"  Bishop  Butler,  Serm.  vii. 
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their  principal  god,  and  signified  the  sun,  by  whatever  other 
name  it  might  be  designated.  Balak  made  choice  of  an 
elevated  situation,  both  because  such  places  were  chiefly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  celestial  gods,  and 
becnuse  from  such  a  place  Balnarn  could  have  a  more  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  which  was  thouo-ht 
to  !'.  a  circumstance  of  some  importance  with  respect  to 
the  ifficacy  of  his  denunciations  against  them. 

XXIII.  1.  There  was  certainly  superstition  in  the 
direcJion  to  build  seven  altars,  and  probably  it  had  some 
allusion  to  the  sun  and  the  six  planets.* 

3.  One  of  these  sacrifices  was  properly  that  of  Balak 
himself,  and  the  others  those  of  other  princes,  each  taking 
his  station  near  to  his  own.  They  were  burnt-offerings, 
which  were  deemed  to  be  of  more  efficacy  than  any  others  ; 
being  wholly  given  to  God,  and  consumed  on  the  altar. 

4.  Whether  God  appeared  by  any  symbol  of  his  presence 
to  Balaam, j*  or  only  spake  to  him  ;  also  whether  he  was  in 
a  trance,  or  awake,  is  not  said. 

7.  These  concise,  oracular  sentences  being  delivered  in 
the  presence  of  many  persons,  and  being  of  a  very  remarkable 
nature,  might 'be  easily  committed  to  memory,  and  reported 
with  sufficient  exactness. 

9.  They  differed  from  all  other  nations  in  their  religion 
and  laws. 

10.  Let  my  posterity  he  like  his.1^ 

This  prediction  seems  to  refer  to  those  glorious  times 
promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  which  are  yet  to 
come. 

13.  The  Heathens  imagined  that  names  and  places  had 
much  influence  with  respect  to  their  gods,  so  that  what  they 
would  not  do  in  one  place,  or  by  one  mode  of  address,  they 
might  by  another.  They  were,  therefore,  very  circumstantial 
in  the  enumeration  of  all  the  names  and  titles  of  the  gods  to 

*  "According  to  tlie  Egi/ptian  system."     Shuchford,  B.  ix.  II.  p.  347. 
"  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance,  between  this  sacrifice  of  Balaam,  and  that 
which  the  Sibyl  commands  Jineas  to  olfer,  (jEn.  VI.  38) : 

Nunc  grege  de  intacto  septem  mactare  juvencos 
Preestiterit,  totidem  lectas  de  more  bidentes." 

Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  301. 
"  'Tw'onld  more  import  you,  from  a  herd  untouch'd, 
To  sacrifice,  as  custom  due  requires, 

Sev'n  lieifers,  and  as  many  cliosen  sheep."  Trapp. 

t  •*  Sam.  *  and  the  angel  of  God  found  Balaam.' "     Wall,  I.  p.  1 1 1. 
t  Henley.     (P.)     "  As  in  the  LXX.     The  word,  which  we  render  last  enH, 
often  signifies  posterity,  as  Psalm  cix.  IS  3   Dan.  xi.  4,"     Expos.  Pent.  p.  584. 
See  Gedde$,  pp.  396, 397- 
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whom  they  addressed  themselves.  Balak  might  think  that 
the  view  of  the  whole  camp  of  Israel  had  had  an  unfavour- 
able effect  with  respect  to  his  prediction.  He  now,  therefore, 
placed  him  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  see  onlv  part 
of  it. 

19.  This  was  a  proper  reproof  to  Balak,  for  expecting 
that  God  would  give  a  different  answer  from  that  which  he 
had  given  before. 

■21.  That  is,  not  sucli  wickedness  as  would  finally  induce 
the  Deity  to  change  his  purpose  of  making  them  a  oreat 
nation.*  The  shout  of  a  king  means,  no  doubt,  the  rejoicing 
of  kings  returning  victorious  from  war. 

22.  Probably  the  rhinoceros. f 

23.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  T3alak  had  formed  great 
expectations  from  the  effect  of  the  particular  ceremonies, 
and  forms  of  words,  that  Balaam  would  use.  The  meaning 
of  the  last  clause  is,  that  on  all  occasions  it  will  be  said  with 
respect  to  Israel,  what  has  God  icrought,^  how  wonderful  has 
been  his  providence  with  respect  to  that  nation  ! 

25.  Balak,  no  doubt,  thought  that  his  blessings  would 
have  an  effect  as  well  as  his  curses,  and  therefore  he  desired 
him  to  sav  nothinsf  at  all  rather  than  proceed  in  blessino: 
them. 

28.  This  was  probably  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
country,  and  from  this  mountain  Baal  may  have  had  the 
appellation  of  Baal-peor ;  as  for  a  similar  reason  Jupiter 
was  called  Olympius ;  having  been  particularly  worshipped 
on  those  mountains,  and  supposed  to  be  particularly  present 
there. § 

XXIV.  \.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  when  Balaam 
retired,  it  was  to  perform  some  rites  of  worship,  calculated, 
as  was  thought,  to  procure  Divine  communications,  and 
with  a  desire,  no  doubt,  to  oblige  the  king,  as  far  as  he  could. 

2.  This  seems  to  have  been  delivered  by  Divine  inspira- 
tion, without  his  having  used  any  means  to  procure  it.;j 

*  "  Vulg.  '  Tliere  is  no  idol  in  Jucob,  nor  is  there  any  irnuQe  seen  in  Israel." 
For  tlie  word  whicli  ne  render  iuicpiity,  is  observed  to  signify  an  idol  in  i  Sam. 
XV.  23;  ha.  Ixvi.  3."  Expos.  Pent.  p.  585.  See  ditferent  senses,  in  Lc  Ctne,  p. 
445;  Essai/,  1727,  p.  120;  CJeddes's  Note,  and  Crit.Rem.  p.  396. 

t  Pilkington,  p.  85.  (P.)  ['erhaps  the  antelope.  Le  Cenc,  p.  SOU  adopted  by 
Michaelis.    See  Geddes's  Note,  and  Crit.  Rem.  jip.  397,  398. 

t  See  Harmer,  IV.  pp.  463,  464.  Gedeles  translates,  "  No  enchantment  is  used 
by  Jacob;  no  divination  by  Israel:  to  Jacob,  and  to  Israel,  txtemporally  is  told 
whatsoever  God  is  to  do.''    In  he. 

§  See  (Selden  de  Diis  Syr.  Synt.  I.  C.  v.)  Expos.  Pent.  p.  587- 

i;  "  The  place  (ver.  1)  is  not  well  rendered.  The  Hebrew  words  intimate  to  us, 
that  he  did  not  perform  the  ceremonies  in  walking  or  dancing  round  the  altar, 
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4.  At  what  time  he  had  this  trance  does  not  appear, 
perhaps  every  time  that  he  retired  to  use  divination. 

6.  These  trees,  planted  in  a  regular  manner,  have  a  beau- 
tiful appearance.  The  LXX.  and  other  ancient  versions, 
render  this  word  tents  * 

7.  Waters  shall  floic  from  their  branches.'^ 

There  shall  he  a  great  king,  who  shall  be  anointed  of  his 
children,  and  shall  Jiave  dominion  over  many  people.'^ 

The  diffusion  of  water  is  hero  made  use  of  as  an  emblem 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Israel itish  nation  would  spread 
itself.  The  Amalekites  must  have  been  a  powerful  nation 
at  this  time,  and  Agag  seems  to  have  been  a  name,  or  title, 
common  to  all  their  kings,  as  Pharaoh  was  to  those  of 
Egypt. 

9,  10.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  benediction, 
and  therefore  Balak  was  the  more  offended  at  him ;  as 
having  thwarted  him  in  the  view  with  which  he  had  sent 
for  him. 

15.  He  must  have  felt  himself,  before  the  preceding 
address  to  the  king,  particularly  inspired  to  deliver  what 
follows,  as  it  is  evident  that  he  was  apprized  of  the  purport 
of  it. 

17.  This  prophecy  relates  to  a  very  distant  period,  pro- 
bably the  very  last  state  of  the  nation.  A  star  may  denote 
some  distinguished  prince  who  would  subdue  the  Moabites ; 
and  as  it  is  usual  in  the  poetical  language  of  Scripture  to 
repeat  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  it  is  probable  that 
by  the  children  of  Seth,^  in  this  place,  may  be  meant  the 
same  with  the  Moabites,  some  city  of  the  country,  or  some 
distinguished  prince  of  it,  having  borne  that  name,  and 
having  given  it  to  the  nation.  What  is  here  foretold  was 
effected  by  David.  But  as  Balaam  refers  to  a  period  far 
posterior  to  that  of  David,  it  may  signify  the  Messiah,  or 
that  prince  of  the  house  of  David  who  will  reign  over  the 
Israelites  after  their  restoration. 

18.  The  Edomites  were  conquered  by  David.  But  a 
victory  over  Edomites,  or  some  people  bearing  that  name, 

by  whicli  tlic  idolaters  Pinleavoured  lo  procure  vaticinutions ;  but  lie  set  liis  face 
towards  the  Wilderness,  ;nid  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  Isrmd  nhidiny  in  his  tents, 
accorihuy  to  his  tribes,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  vpon  him,  and  he  told  Balak, 
without  reserve,  all  that  Ciod  was  pleased  to  reveal  to  him."  Shuchfonl,  B.  xii. 
III.  pp.  282,  2S3. 

f*  See  Le  Cene,  pp.  231—234;  Essai/,  1727,  pp.  26]— 263;  Geddes's  iVo^f,  and 
Crit.  Rem.  p.  S99. 

t  Greeji.    (P.)    See  Geddes's  Note,  and  Crit.  Rem.  p.  299- 
X  Chald.   LXX.    (P.)     See  Com.  a«cZ  £«.  I.  pp.  301,  302;  GcfWes,  p.  399- 
§  "  The  sons  of  sedition."     Gtddes.    See  Note,  and  Crit.  Rem.  p.  lOO, 
VOL,  XI.  S 
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is  the  subject  of  several  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  as  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  latter  days,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews. 

19.  Rcmaineth  of  Ar,  the  capital  of  Moab.* 

20.  This  was  accomf)lished  by  Saul.  The  Amalekites 
being  here  called  the  first  of  the  nations,  may  be  meant  the 
first  that  made  war  on  the  Israelites,  and  therefore  they  were 
devoted  to  destruction.  Rut  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
meaning  was,  that  they  were  among  the  first  who  were  formed 
into  a  nation  ;  and  this  agrees  with  other  accounts  of  this 
people.  We  read,  (l  Sam.  xxvii.  8,)  that  David  invaded 
the  Gcshurites,  and  the  Gezrites,  and  the  Amalekites.  For 
those  nations  icere  of  old  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou 
goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt.  They  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  war  of  Chedorlaomer,  (Gen. 
xiv.  7).  The  Arabian  writers  say  that  they  were  descended 
from  Amlak,  the  son  of  Mam,  and  the  grandson  of  Noah. 
They  also  say  that  they  once  conquered  Egypt.  Perhaps 
they  were  the  shepherds  who  were  once  masters  of  that 
country. 

21.  These  Kenites  were  probably  some  Midianites  who 
lived  among  the  Amalekites.  See  1  Sam.  xv.  6.  And  they 
were  perhaps  carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians  when  they 
conquered  tlie  Syrians,  and  other  nations  in  those  parts, 
{'i  Kings  xvi.  9;  xix.  12,  l.^j).  Some  Kenites  are  men- 
tioned among  the  .lews  who  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.      (I  Chron.  ii.  .5.3.) 

22.  By  the  coast  of  the  Assyrians.^ 

93.  This  shews  that  tkis  prediction  relates  to  a  very 
distant  period,  and  especially  what  follows. 

24.   He  shall  bring  them  from  the  coast.'^ 

Bv  Chittim  wx^re  meant  any  coutitries  that  bordered  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  including  both  (ireecc  and  Italy. 
And  a  great  part  of  Asia,  including  Assyria,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  countries,  was  con(}U(Ted  both  by  the  Mace- 
donians and  the  Romans,  the  latter  of  whom  are  probably 
intended  in  this  ])lace.  JJy  Eb(r,  in  this  connexion,  was 
probably  meant  the  same  with  A  shur ;  and  Nineveh,  the 
metropolis  of  Assyria,  was  situated  to  the  East  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  is  the  ])roper  signification  of  Eber,  and 
the  Hebrews.  If  the  Hebrew  nation  be  understood,  they 
also  were  conquered  by  the  Uomans,  and  the  heaviest  cala- 

»  Cmij.  Com.  and  Ess.  1.  p.  302.     (P.)  f  Conj,  Ilmhigant.     (P.) 

X  Satn,    (P.)    Sue  Shuckfordf  B,  iii.  1.  p.  155. 
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mities  were  inflicted  upon  them  by  that  people.  But  of  the 
people  who  conquered  them,  viz.  the  Chitfim^  or  the  Romans, 
it  is  here  predicted,  that  they  are  to  he  destroyed  wIkmi  the 
Hebrew  nation  will  finally  triumph  and  outsiiine  every 
other.  * 

XXV.  1.  This  was  the  last  place  ot"  the  residence  oF  the 
Israelites  to  the  East  of  Jordan.  The  place  is  called  AhcU 
shittim,  [Chap,  xxxiii.  49). 

3.  It  appears  from  Chap.  xxxi.  16,  that,  by  the  advice  of 
Balaam,  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Midianites  were  made 
use  of  to  entice  the  Israelites  to  join  in  their  idolatrous 
worship, t  Hud  the  most  open  lewdness  was  practised  in 
many  of  the  rites  of  the  Heathen  religion,  especially  in  the 
East.  In  many  of  their  temples  prostitutes  were  publicly 
kept,  and  the  money  that  was  given  them  made  a  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  place.  To  this  custom  there  are  several 
allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The  phrase,  Jo?w///o-  thunselces 
to  Baal-peor,  implies  at  least  a  ready  compliance  with  the 
rites  of  this  foreign  religion,  witli  respect  to  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Israelites;  and  after  what  they  had  them- 
selves seen  in  proof  of  the  great  superiority  of  their  (iod  to 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  strict  ])rohibition  of  all  the 
rites  of  idolatrous  worshij),  this  is  certainly  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  a  proof  that  there  must  have  been  something 
very  fascinating  in  the  rites  of  this  worship.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  by  no  means  appears  that  they  had  any  doubt  of  the 
facts  on  which  the  truth  of  their  own  religion  was  founded, 
they  must  have  flattered  themselves  that,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition  of  idolatrous  worship,  this  oflence  was  not 
very  great,  or  would  be  forgiven.  Excuses  are  too  easily 
found  for  the  violation  of  the  most  acknowledged  duties, 
when  the  temptation  to  transgress  is  very  strong.  This  we 
see  every  day. 

The  Psalmist,  alluding  to  this  part  of  the  history,  says, 
[Ps.  cvi.  28,)  The?/  icorshipped  Baal-peor.,  and  ate  the  sacrijices 


*  « 


Josephus  did  not  dare  say  that,  tlie  Romtais  were  Chitiim:  because  these 
Chittim  were  to  be  destroyed,  tliemselves,  at  last,  lint  conceniiug-  tliis  prophecy 
o^ Balaam,  lie  says,  [B.  iv.  Ch.  vi.  Sect,  v.]  '  lie  foretold  the  niisfortuues  of  those 
kingdoms  and  cities,  whicli  should  oppose  the  Hchrews,  of  which,'  says  he,  '  some 
icere  not  then  built.  But  by  such  things  as  have;  already  haj)pened  to  those  that 
we  know,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  islands,  even  to  our  days,  we  gather,  most 
assuredly,  that  what  remains  of  this  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled,  will  surely  take  ettect.' 
I  guess  he  meant  Rome,  where  he  then  was!"     Wall,  I.  p.  114. 

t  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  iv.  Ch.  vi.  Sect.  vi. — xi.  "  A  large  and  distinct  account 
of  this  perversion  of  the  Israelites  is  also  preserved,  as  Reland  informs  us,  in  the 
ifamaritan  Chronicle,  in  Philo,  and  in  other  writings  of  tlie  Jews. "  Whiston's  ISote. 
See  also  Younff,  11.  p.  4. 
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of  the  dead.  But  this  phrase  is  commonly  used  to  denote 
the  Heathen  gods  in  general,  who  are  always  spoken  of  as 
without  lite  or  power :  for  at  this  time  they  were  universally 
the  sun,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  other  inanimate  parts  of 
nature  ;  and  therefore  the  true  God  is  frequently  styled,  in 
direct  opposition  to  them,  the  living  as  well  as  the  true 
God. 

4.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  all  the  heads 
of  the  people^  and  let  them  slay  the  men  that  k ere  joined  unto 
Baal-peor,*  and  hang  them  up  before  the  Lord,  that  the  fierce 
anger  of  the  Lord  may  he  turned  away  from  Israel.  Thus 
the  passage  is  by  Dr.  Kennicott  cleared  from  much  obscurity, 
by  taking  some  words  from  the  Samaritan,  and  others  from 
the  Hebrew  copy. 

The  writers  of  the  Ujiiversal  History  understand  by  this, 
that  God  commanded  Moses  to  erect  a  court  of  judicature, 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  all  the  families,  to  try  and  hang 
all  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  idolatry  and  rebellion.  In- 
deed it  cannot  well  be  supposed  that  all  the  heads  of  the 
people  were  guilty  of  these  idolatrous  practices  ;  or  that,  if 
they  were,  persons  could  be  found  to  apprehend  them.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  Moses  was  directed  to  take 
the  assistance  of  the  heads -of  the  people,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend those  who  were  guilty,  and  to  put  them  to  death  by 
hanging  them,   and  in  this  conspicuous  place. 

6.  That  is,  see  to  the  execution  of  the  guilty  in  your 
respective  districts. 

6.  This  was  certainly  a  most  impudent  transaction,  espe- 
cially as  many  persons  were  publicly  lamenting  their  crime, 
and  in  tears  on  -that  account. 

8.  Zimri,  the  man  who  was  guilty,  and  the  woman  also, 
being  both  persons  of  rank,  (ver.  14,  lo,)  Phinehas,  who  was 
next  to  Aaron  himself,  thought  proper  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  Moses  with  his  own  hands.  It  seems  that  a  pesti- 
lential disease  was  miraculously  inflicted  on  account  of  this 
offence.  i*aul  says,  (1  Cor.  x.  8,)  that  twenty-three  thousand 
died ;  but  this  might  be  a  mistake  from  quoting  by  memory, 
or  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  one  or  other  of  the  copies. f 
l^.  For  some  time,  however,  the  high-priesthood  was  in 
the  family  of  Ithamar:   for  Eli  was  of  it,  but  it  reverted  to 

•  "  Ttie  Samaritan  text."  Cov).  and  Kss.  II.  p.  303.  See  Geddes's  Sote,  and 
Crit.  Rem.   p.  404. 

f  "  It  seems  a  mistake  in  tlie  seribe  of  one  book,  or  the  other.  They  that  will 
not  allow  any  such  mistakes  in  the  penmen,  say  that  of  the  plague  itself  died  23,000, 
and  were  hanged  1000."  Wall,  I.  p.  115.  See  Young,  II.  p.  l6j  Erpot.  Pent. 
i>  593  5  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  203. 
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that  of  Phinehas  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  in  that  family 
it  continued  as  long  as  the  nation  subsisted.  We  see  here, 
also,  that  atonement  might  be  made  without  saeritice. 

17.  On  account  of  this  seduction,  tlie  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites were  excluded  from  the  privWe^res  of  Israelites  till 
the  tenth  generation  :  for  it  appears  from  De/d.  xxiii.  J,  4, 
that  the  Ammonites  joined  the  Moabites  on  this  occasion. 

XXVI.  2.  They  had  been  numbered  twice  before,  the 
first  time  immediately  after  leaving  Egypt,  and  again  in  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year.* 

10.  Together  with  Korah,  is  not  in  the  Samaritan  copy, 
and  according  to  the  same  copy,  Korah  perished  by  ne  with 
the  Levites  ;  and  the  Psalmist  [cvi.  I7]  only  mentions  Da- 
than  and  Abiram  as  swallowed  up  with  the  Reubenites.t 

ol.  The  whole  number  was  only  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fewer  than  they  were  thirty-eight  years 
before,:}:  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  many  of  them 
by  divine  judgments,  and  the  natural  death  of  all  that  came 
out  of  Egypt  above  the  age  of  twenty  years,  except  Caleb 
and  Joshua. 

XX VII.  1.  A  direction  having  just  been  given  to  divide 
the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  men,  and  nothing  having  been 
said  with  respect  to  women,  these  daughters  of  Zelophehad, 
who  had  no  brother,  naturally  inquired  what  was  to  be  done 
in  their  case. 

3.  He  had  no  concern  in  any  particular  rebellion,  or 
offensive  conduct,  so  as  to  have  forfeited  his  title  to  a  share 
of  the  land. 

8.  This  only  respected  estates  in  land.  Moveables  might 
always  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

12.  Abarim^  was  a  long  tract  of  mountains,  one  part  of 
which  was  called  Nebo,  and  the  highest  eminence  in  this 
was  Pisgah.  \\ 

21.  The  priests  only  had  access  to  the  oracle,  but  it  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate.  It  is  called  the  jitdg- 
ment,  or  sentence,  of  Urim,  because  the  high-priest  was  then 
clothed  in  his  richest  vestments,  one  of  which  was  the  ephod, 

*  See  supra,  pp.  170,  I^C. 

t  "  It  is  the  remark  of  Serker  (MS.  Notes\  thnt  the  text  here  seems  to  contra- 
dict Ch.  xvi.  27  and  ,'52."     See  Geddes,  pp.  -I06,  4()7. 

\  See  supra,  p.  226.  "  In  this  poll  some  odd  mimbers  appear  to  be  omitted;  for 
it  is  not  likei\  that  in  so  many  tribes  there  were,  precisely,  so  many  round  hundreds. 
And  yet  this  is  the  case  as  to  all  of  them,  but  Reuben."     Expos.  P( nt.  p  508. 

§  "  Or  the  Mountain  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  the  same  with  Pisgali  and  Nebo. 
Compare  Dntt.  iii.  27,  and  \xxiv.  1."     Geddes's  yote. 

II  "  It  appears  from  Dent,  xxxii.  40,  that  these  words  (12 — 22)  were  spoken 
after  all  fliat  follows  here  and  iu  the  book  of  Deuteronomy."  Exj.'us.  Pent.  p.  (3oi. 
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with  the  breast-plate  of  precious  stones,  called  the  iirim  and 
tJiumniiin.  The  Jews  say,  that  no  private  person  could  con- 
sult the  oracle  :  but  David  did  so  before  he  was  kinn'.  In 
this  respect  Moses  was  distinguished  from  all  other  prophets 
or  magistrates,  that  God  spake  to  him  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  though  Samuel  had  this  honour  when 
he  was  a  child. 

The  oracle  amonc>'  the  Hebrews  was  calculated  for  2:reat 
political  ({uestions  only,  whereas  the  Heathen  oracles  were 
consulted  by  private  persons  for  their  personal  occasions. 

The  principal  Judge  in  Egypt  had  a  golden  figure  sus- 
pended by  a  golden  chain  from  his  neck.  It  was  designed 
to  represent  Truth;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  LXX. 
translate  the  word  tJiKinninn  by  aXr^^s^a,  truth,  as  if  they 
had  thought  it  to  be  a  figure  of  a  similar  kind. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no  account  of  God  giving 
answers  by  urim  and  thummim  after  the  time  of  David, 
but  only  by  prophets. 

XXYHl,  The  directions  contained  in  this  chapter  are 
supposed  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  eighth  month  of  the 
last  year  of  their  abode  in  the  Wilderness.  They  are  repe- 
titions of  what  had  been  ordered  before,  with  the  addition 
of  some  new  circumstances. 

2.  The  Jews  say  that  there  were  twenty-four  persons 
chosen  out  of  the  priests,  tiCvites,  and  common  people,  to 
attend  the  daily  sacrifices,-^^  as  representing  the  nation  ;  and 
they  think  they  find  an  authority  for  this  opinion  in  the 
second  verse  of  this  chapter. 

9.  The  Jews  say  that,  at  the  time  of  this  additional  sacri- 
fice, in  the  morning  of  the  sabbath,  they  sung  the  song  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii.,  dividing  it  into  six  parts,  so  that  in 
every  six  weeks  they  went  through  the  whole,  and  that  at 
the  eveninu'  sacrifices  they  sung  the  song  in  E.vod.  xv.,  and 
at  these  times  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets  more  than 
at  otlicr  times. 

According  to  Maimonides,  during  every  sacrifice  a  prayer 
was  made  for  the  Divine  blessing;  they  then  repeated  the 
ten  commandments,  and  four  sections  from  the  Scriptures; 
the  first  from  is.ivK/.  xiii.  :3 — 10;  the  second,  ver.  10 — 16; 
the  third  from  Deut.  vi.  \ — 9,  which  was  esteemed  the  prin- 
cipal of  them.f 

*  Gr.ddis  translates  mi/  firc-frdini/  ohlntions.  He  says  the  Ilrhnw  "  means  not 
bread;  but  the  victims,  or  otlicr  ort'crin<js,  that  were  thrown  into  the  altar-fire  to 
feed  it."     Crit.  Rem.  p.  409- 

t  Histoire  des  Doymes,  par  Juricu,  p.  322.     (P.) 
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XXIX.  1.  This  was  origiually  the  first  montli  in  the  year, 
and  on  it  the  Jubilee  commenced,  The  blowing'  of  the 
trumpets  seems  to  have  been  an  invitation  to  rejoice  at  the 
beo'inning  of  another  year,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
£>oodness  of  God  through  the  year  that  was  past. 

\3.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  bullocks  to  be 
sacrificed  on  each  of  the  days  of  this  festival  should  vary 
one,  every  day,  beginning  with  thirteen,  and  ending  with 
seven.  But  by  this  means  the  whole  number  was  seventy, 
or  ten  times  seven,  a  number  in  a  manner  consecrated  to 
reliction,  in  the  Hebrew  ritual. 

39.  All  the  preceding  directions  related  to  the  stated  fes- 
tivals, and  other  seasons  of  national  worship,  and  all  the 
sacrifices  were  those  that  were  claimed  by  God  as  his  right, 
viz.  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sin-offerings.  Peace-otferings, 
which  were  voluntary  sacrifices,  are  not  mentioned.  The 
whole  of  the  expense  of  sacrifices  in  the  year  has  been  esti- 
mated, by  a  very  large  allowance,  to  amount  to  no  less  than 
a  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum  for  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes.* 

XXX.  2.  Vows  were  always  considered  as  solemn  acts 
of  religion.  They  were,  therefore,  not  to  be  made,  rashly, 
but  when  made  must  be  performed. 

8.  Women  being  in  the  power  of  their  fathers  or  husbands, 
could  not  dispose  of  themselves,  or  their  property,  without 
their  leave. 

XXXI.  The  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter  took 
place  not  long  before  the  death  of  Moses,  perhaps  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  from  their  leaving  Egypt. 

3.  The  Midianites  seducing  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,  is 
here  considered  as  a  justifiable  cause  of  war.  Their  joining 
the  Moabites  in  hiring  Balaam  to  curse  them  was  a  hostile 
action,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  followed  by  war,  if 
they  had  been  encouraged  to  undertake  it. 

6.  Phinehas  went  with  the  troops,  not  as  their  commander, 
but  to  perform  such  offices  as  were  required  of  the  priests 
on  such  occasions.     See  Numb.  x.  9  ;   2  Chron.  xiii.  12. 

What  these  holy  instruments  were  is  not  said  :  but  the 
principal  of  them  was  prol)ably  the  cpliod^  with  the  urim 
and  tliumynim,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  oracle,  in 
the  course  of  the  expedition, 

*  Lou-man  o)i  t/ir  Hebrew  Ritual,  p.  205.  (P.)  "  It  appears  that  ihere  were, 
every  year,  siicrificed,  at  the  .stated  uatioiul  ( liar<;f',  1 101  lambs,  \S-2  bullocks,  "2  rams, 
21  kids,  2  goats,  besides  a  vast  number  of  voluiitarv  vow  and  </T,«/J(Mi-otferings." 
Expos.  Pent.  p.  607.  There  were  also  expended  annually  "  100  bushels  of  flour 
oiled,  150  gallons  of  oil,  150  gallons  of  wine."     Wall.  \.  p.  117. 
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8.  These  must  have  been  such  kings  as  Joshua  found  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  one  to  each  considerable  city,  though 
perhaps  under  one  head. 

Balaam  might  presume,  that,  as  the  Israelites  had  been 
seduced  into  idolatry,  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  destroyed  by  Divine  jud'xmeiit.-^  on 
that  account,  the  Midianites  might  prevail  against  tlu  m  ; 
and  to  shew  his  good-will  in  the  cause,  he  had  probdbly 
attended  as  a  diviner,   and  to  encourage  the  troops. 

9.  They  put  to  death  all  the  men  that  bore  arms. 

17-  As  the  women  had  been  the  principal  means  of  se- 
ducing the  Israelites,  they  were  more  dangerous  than  the 
men  ;  and  therefore,  on  this  particular  occasion,  they  were 
not  spared.  In  other  wars,  directions  are  expressly  given 
not  to  injure  the  women  ;  but  an  extraordinary  case  was 
made  of  the  seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  who  were 
devoted  to  destruction,  neither  women  nor  children  being- 
spared. 

18.  Beins:  vouno-  thev  might  be  reclaimed  from  their 
idolatrous  practices. 

27.  Half  of  the  prey  being  given  to  those  who  went  to  the 
war,  they  would  have  a  much  larger  share  than  the  rest,  and 
to  this  they  were  naturally  entitled. 

30.  A  greater  proportion  was  required  of  those  who  did 
not  go  to  the  war;  and  of  this  they  could  not  complain,  as 
it  had  cost  them  nothing. 

3^.  This  must  have  been  a  rich  and  populous  country.  It 
is  something  remarkable  that  no  mention  is  made  of  camels, 
which  now  abound  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

49.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance.  The 
Midianites  must  have  made  little  or  no  resistance.  Perhaps 
they  had  been  terrified  in  some  miraculous  manner.  This 
wonderful  success  would,  however,  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  the  Israelites  in  attempting  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  war- 
like as  the  inhabitants  were. 

52.   It  amounted  in  all  to  five  talents  and  a  half.* 

63.  This  was  of  that  part  of  the  booty  which  earh  of 
those  who  fought  had  taken  without  brinoinu;  it  to  the  com- 
mon stock  ;  but  now,  out  of  gratitudt-,  they  otfered  a  part  of 
what  they  had  considered  as  their  proper  perquisite. 

XXXII.  1.  As  each  tribe  sent  the  same  number  of  men 
to  the  war  against  the  Midianites,  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  cattle  in  the  possession  of  these  tribes  could  not  have 

•  "Five  talents  of  gold,  £12G,000,  beside  the  odd  shekels."  Wall,  I.  p.  US- 
**  About  27,919  pounds  sterling."     Expos.  Pent.  p.  615. 
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come  from  their  share  of  the  booty.  It  must  have  been  the 
produce  of  the  cattle  they  brought  from  Egypt,  or  what  they 
had  purchased  in  the  Wilderness  ;  so  that  there  must  have 
been  grass,  or  food  of  some  other  kind  for  cattle,  in  the  places 
of  their  encampment. 

12.  Kenaz  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  common  ancestor 
of  Othniel  and  Caleb.  Jephunneh  is  called  a  Kenezite, 
[Josh.  xiv.  14). 

38.  And  they  called  the  cities  which  they  builded  after  their 
own  names.* 

This  city  \Neho~\  is  mentioned  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  when  it  was 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites,  as  were  at  that  time 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Neho  as  well  as  Baal  were 
names  of  Heathen  deities,  which  they  were  not  to  have  in 
their  mouths.  But  it  appears  that  though  the  names  of 
these  places  were  now  changed,  they  were  afterwards  still 
known  by  the  same. 

42.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  other  tribes  made  any 
objection  to  the  settlement  of  these  two  tribes  and  a  half  in 
the  country  already  conquered,  so  confident  were  they  now 
of  their  obtaining  possession  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan, 
where  they  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  all  be  as  well 
provided  for. 

XXXIII.  1.  So  particular  an  account  of  all  the  stations 
of  the  Israelites,  during  their  residence  in  the  Wilderness,-!- 
as  is  contained  in  this  chapter,  excludes  every  idea  of  im- 
position from  the  minds  of  reasonable  men.  No  person 
who  had  forged  a  book,  would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
or  have  hazarded  some  blunder,  as  he  must  have  done,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  Wilderness,  while  every  part  of 
it  was  well  known.  At  this  day,  when  the  names  of  most 
of  the  places  are  wholly  obliterated,  it  must  be  impossible 
to  form  a  judgment  concerning  them.  Still,  however,  it 
may  be  possible,  when  the  country  shall  be  thoroughly  exa- 
mined, to  find  traces  of  many  of  them. 

4.  Besides  the  great  consternation  into  which  the  Egyptians 
would  be  thrown  by  the  death  of  all  their  first-born,  the 
employment  they  would  have  in  burying  them  would  have 
prevented  their  pursuing  the  Israelites  ;  so  that  they  had 
leisure  to  depart  with  every  thing  belonging  to  them.  In 
what  manner  God  executed  judgment  on  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
except  by  shewing  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent 

*  LXX.    (P.)     SeeP*.  xlix.  11. 

t  "  Those  places — where  they  resided  some  ooMsiderable  time;  whence,  as  from 
a  centre,  they  made  occasional  excursions,  for  the  sake  of  feeding  their  flocks,  and 
other  domestic  avocations.     Compare  Exodus  xiii — xvi."     Geddes,  p.  412. 
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the  plagues  with  which  the  country  was  afflicted,  and  the 
departure  of  the  Israehtes,  does  not  appear.* 

8.   In  E.vod.  XV.  22,  ttiis  is  called  the  Wilderness  of  Shur.-\ 

14.  At  this  place  was  the  miracle  of  bringing  water  out 
of  the  rock.:}: 

15.  Here  God  delivered  the  ten  commandments  from 
Mount  Sinai;  and  many  other  things  recorded  in  the  book 
O^  Exodus  took  pJace.§ 

16.  In  this  place  was  the  dreadful  destruction  of  the  people, 
in  conse(j[uence  of  their  expressing  a  contempt  of  manna, 
and  lusting  for  llesh  meat.|| 

35.    I'll  is  place  is  near  the  Red  Sea. 

i]6.  This  VV^ilderness  of  Zin  was  to  the  East  of  that  which 
is  called  the  Wilderness  of  Sin ;  having  spent  forty  years  in 
passing  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

42.  In  this  place  was  the  plague  of  the  fiery  serpents,  and 
the  erection  of  the  brazen  one.*[[ 

o2.  All  the  emblems  of  their  deities,  such  as  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  and  other  sculptures,  of  which  great  use  was 
made  m  the  worship  of  the  Heathens,  were  to  be  effaced  ; 
and  the  statues  and  pillars  were  to  be  demolished. 

56.  All  this  came  to  pass.  Some  of  the  idolatrous  inha- 
bitants were  left  in  the  country;  the  Israelites  adopted  their 
customs;  for  this  they  were  driven  out  of  it  in  their  turn, 
and  are  not  yet  restored  to  it,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  they  will  be  in  due  time  ;  and  that  time  we  may  now 
hope  is  not  very  distant. 

XXXI \^.  1  he  boundaries  of  the  country,  so  exactly  laid 
down  in  this  chapter,  shews  how  well  Moses  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  also  the  perfect  contidence  he  had  with  respect 
to  the  coiKpiest  of  it;  though  it  was  then  occupied  by  nations 
far  more  powerful  than  the  Israelites. 

v3.  ^Ih'ia  river  of  Egi/jjt,  some  think,  means  a  small  river 
or  bio(jk  between  Egypt  and  I'alestiiie.**  But  it  is  more 
probably  the  Nile,   the  })roper  river  of  Egypt. ft 

*  St;c  supra,  p.  1 11.  "  Elohechim,  their  great  men,  or  nobles.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  idols,  ur  temples  of  tiie  lu/i/)itiims,  destrojed  in  the  plagues."     Wall, 

1.  p.  119- 

f  "And  ho,  'tis  probable,  it  shoidd  be  liere :  but  the  transcriber  liaving  Ijad 
Etluiin  in  the  verse  before,  Mrote  Jlthani  here  instead  of  Shur."     Ihid.  p.  120. 

+   See  saprn,  p.  I-'j-j. 

§  Ibid.  ).}).  157,  158.     "  Hero  tliey  stayed  eleven  months."      Wail,  I.  p.  1  JO. 

ii  Ibid.  j.p.  2.36,  237.  1l    Ibid.  p.  2.^)0. 

•*  "  Pridcaux  and  others  take  it  lor  a  little  river  going  into  the  sea  helou  Gn:a 
or  A zza/i ;  which  being  in  the  way  \o  Egi/pt,  was  so  called."  Wall,  1.  p.  123. 
"  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rivulet,  w  Inch  ran  into  the  VAkaSarboms.'"    (ieddes's  yote. 

tt  "  Not  that  the  Jews  did  extend  then-  territories  so  far,  but  thus  far  they  were 
allowed  lu  extend  them."     Expos.  Pent,  p.  022, 
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6.  This  includes  both  the  country  of  the  Philistines  and 
Tyre,  which  was  to  the  South  of  Sidon.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  Hebrew  nation,  on  their 
return  from  their  present  dispersion,  will  occupy  the  whole 
of  this  country. 

7.  This  Mount  Hot  was  probably  part  of  Lebanon. 

8.  There  were  two  Hamaihs,  one  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Antioch ;  cdWed  Ha  math  the  Great,  {Amos  vi.  2,)  and  the 
other  Epiphania.  It  is  the  latter  that  is  intended  in  this 
place.  Zedad  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  country  in 
the  prophecy  oi'  Eze/ael. 

9.  Ilazar-enon  was  at  the  springs  of  Jordan. 

1 1.  These  places  are  near  Jordan,  beyond  which  the  land 
of  Canaan  did  not  go. 

ly.  The  names  of  these  heads  of  the  tribes  are  set  down 
according  to  the  order  of  their  situations,  after  they  got  pos- 
session of  the  country,  though  it  was  to  be  divided  by  lot. 
The  country  to  the  East  of  Jordan  was  not  giv^en  by  lot ;  nor 
is  there  any  mention  of  a  divine  direction  for  the  disposal 
of  it,  though  it  cannot  well  be  questioned  but  there  was. 
Moses,  who  was  directed  what  to  do  with  respect  to  things 
of  far  less  moment  than  this,  would  hardly  determine  by  his 
own  authority  with  respect  to  it. 

XXXV.  2.  No  division  of  the  country  being  allowed  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  they  had  particular  cities  given  them,  and 
a  limited  space  round  them  for  their  pasture-grounds,  gardens 
and  other  conveniencies. 

4.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  abont  the  extent  of 
the  ground  allowed  to  the  Levites  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
cities,  some  reckoning  three  thousand  cubits  from  the  walls, 
and  others  from  the  extremity  of  the  suburbs.  But  the  most 
natural  construction  seems  to  be,  that  the  measuring  com- 
menced at  the  walls,  and  that  all  beyond  this  was  called 
suburbs,  whether  in  pasture-ground,  gardens,  or  built  upon, 
all  which  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owners.* 

6.  Of  these  forfi/-cight  cities,  si.v  were  places  of  refuge 
for  persons  guilty  of  involuntary  homicide;  and,  consider- 
ing the  small  extent  of  the  whole  country,  si.v  were  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  the  purpose.  No  person  living  in  any 
part  of  the  country  could  be  more  than  a  day's  journey  from 
any  of  them. 

*  "  Ver.  4,  5.  The  numbers  in  the  second  of  these  two  verses  might  have 
ameudcd  the  mistake  of  a  scribe  in  the  fir^t  of  them,  putting  1000  for  2000.  How- 
ever, in  LXX.,  all  the  numbers  are  2000, — about  three  «",uarters  of  a  mile.  The\ 
were  not  properly  suburbs,  but  fields  round  the  city."     Waif,  I.  p.  121. 
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21.  By  tlie  law  of  nature,  tliey  who  receive  the  greatest 
injury  by  the  death  of  any  person,  as  the  nearest  relations, 
have  a  right  to  take  their  revenge  on  the  murderer  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  degrees,  as  Lord  Kaimes  has  shewn,  that  this 
right  was  transferred  from  them  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
Here  we  find  the  avenger  of  blood,  or  the  nearest  relation, 
had  a  right  to  kill  the  murd(Ter  if  he  found  him,  out  of  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  law. 

24.  In  all  Heathen  countries,  temples  were  places  of 
refuge  for  the  greatest  criminals,  but  among  the  Israelites 
every  case  of  death  was  tried  by  proper  judges  ;  and  on  no 
pretence  was  a  wilful  murderer  suffered  to  escape  ;  while 
the  inconvenience  to  which  involuntary  homicide  exposed 
a  man,  would  be  a  lesson  of  caution  in  a  case  of  such  im- 
portance to  society.  This  was  a  happy  medium  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew  constitution. 

3\.  In  many  countries,  even  among  the  Athenians,  the 
relations  of  the  murdered  person  might  compound  with  the 
murderer  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  but  this  was  not  allowed  to 
the  Israelites. 

34.  This  consideration  must  have  had  great  weight  with 
the  pious  Israelites.  The  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Father 
of  all  mankind,  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  their  God,  and  their 
civil  governor,  residing  among  them,  and  giving  particular 
attention  to  their  conduct.  On  this  account,  the  greatest 
purity,  natural  and  moral,  (the  former  an  emblem  of  the 
latter,)  was  required  of  them. 

XXXVI.  6.  It  was  provided,  [Chap,  xxvii.  7,)  that 
daughters  should  inherit  wlien  there  were  no  sons,  and  it 
is  here  farther  provided,  that  such  heiresses  should  not 
marry  out  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  lest  the  in- 
heritance should  go  to  another  tribe  ;  which  would  occasion 
the  inconvenience  of  an  intermixture  of  possessions. 
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This  Book  had  its  name  from  its  consisting,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  repetition  of  laws  and  injunctions  contained 
in  the  former  books.  It  was  written  in  the  last  period  of 
Moses's  life,  and  addressed  to  a  new  generation,  the  offspring 
of  those  who  had  couk,"  out  of  f^oypt,  their  fathers  having 
died  in  the  Wilderness.  It  is  the  address  of  an  aged  parent 
to  his  family,  the  affection  and  earnestness  with  which  it  is 
written  making  it  peculiarly  interesting;  and  to  a  reader  of 
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discernment,  this  circumstance  alone  is  an  abundant  proof  of 
its  gcD  neness.  To  my  teeiings,  no  writings  have  so  much 
of  vvhL.  is  called  pathos.  The  exiiortations  of  the  writer 
arc  accompanied  witli  prophetic  denunciations  with  respect 
to  the  consequence  of  obeying  or  disregarding  his  injunc- 
tions ;  and  events  have  abundantly  verified  his  predictions. 

Chap.  f.  1.  The  place  here  [^Marg.'^  called  Supli.  was 
probably  near  Jordan,  abounding  with  flags  or  reeds,  or 
something  resembling  them,  from  which  the  Red  Sea  had  a 
similar  appellation  ;  for  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  called  the  Sea 
of  Suph.'^'  This  Paran  must  be  different  from  the  Wil- 
derness of  Paran,  where  the  Israelites  were  before.  All  the 
places  here  mentioned  were  on  the  borders  of  the  country 
of  Moab. 

2.  The  days  of  travelling  were  eleven,  but  much  more 
time  was  spent  in  several  of  these  places. 

This  verse  should  have  been  inserted  after  the  19th.j' 

4.  This  place  probably  had  its  name  from  the  goddess 
Astarte,  or  Ashteroth,  worshipped  in  it. 

23.  This  measure  of  sending  the  spies  proceeded  from 
fear,  though  Moses,  supposing  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  better 
motive,  did  not  disapprove  of  it. 

29-  What  Moses  said  to  the  people  on  this  occasion  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  this  transaction  in  the 
book  of  Numbers. 

37.  This  an^er  of  God  ag:ainst  Moses  was  much  later  in 
the  history;  but  the  occasion  of  it  was  the  murmuring  of 
the  people,  ^^hlch  threw  Moses  off  his  guard,  and  led  him 
to  speak  and  behave  improperly. 

44.  They  pursued  them  in  great  numbers,  and  with  much 
animosity,  after  the  manner  of  bees. 

46.  They  stayed  in  this  place  at  least  as  long  after  this 
defeat  as  they  had  done  before  it ;  which  shews  that  they 
had  no  fear  of  the  enemy,  and  that  these  did  not  choose  to 
attack  them  a  second  time. 

II.  .3.  ThouQfh  this  is  called  a  mountain,  in  the  singular 
number,  it  means  a  mountainous  tract  of  country  ;  for  such 
was  that  of  the  Edomites.  The  iriany  days  in  this  place, 
probably  means  all  the  thirty-eight  years  that  they  had  spent 

*  See  supra,  p.  145.  "  Moses  was  now  farther  from  the  Red  Sec  than  ever  he 
was  in  his  hfe  before.  Suph  is,  indeed,  the  word  for  tlie  Red  Sea,  when  tliat  is 
spoken  of;  but  there  were  several  phices  on  land  of  that  name ;  and  here  must  have 
been  one  of  them,  if  the  word  be  not  miswritten."  Wall,  I.  p.  IS'?.  "  Snph  seems 
to  have  been  either  iha  flaggy  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  perliaps,  some  place  so 
called  from  its  vicinity  to  it."    Geddes's  JSote.     See  Cfit.  Rem.  pp.  414,  415. 

t  Wall,  [I.  p.  125].    (P.) 
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in  the  Wilderness,  after  the  return  of  the  spies;  for  thev 
must  have  been  all  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Edomites. 

9.  Ar  was  the  chief  city  in  Aloab. 

10.  The  Emims*  were  of  lar^je  stature,  like  the  Aiiakims. 
10 — 12.   These  verses    Dr.  Kenuicott   supposes    to    have 

been  an  interpolation,  as  also  ver.  21  to  23,  inclusive. ^  They 
must  have  bee'n  written  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

12.  At  the  time  that  this  was  written,  the  Israelites  were 
in  possession  of  all  the  country  beyond  Jordan  ;  and  so 
much  being-  conquered,  Moses  might  very  well  mean  the 
whole,  as  in  fact  theirs. 

15.  Their  dyins:  a  natural  death  mis-ht  be  called  dvino- 
hy  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  it  was  predicted  that  they  would 
so  die.  Some  of  them,  however,  did  die  by  particular 
judgments,  which  were  more  immediately  from  the  hand 
of  God. 

20.  The  reason  of  this  change  of  the  name,  and  the 
origin  of  the  former  name,  are  equally  unknown. 

22.  This  language  was  adapted  to  impress  the  Tsraelites 
with  this  great  truth,  that  God  is  the  sovereign  disposer  of 
all  countries  and  kingdoms,  though  the  possession  of  them 
be  taken  by  the  force  or  policy  of  man. 

23.  The  Caphtorini  were  probably  some  of  the  shepherds 
who  invaded  Egypt,  and  were  settled  near  Pelusium  ;  but 
had  left  that  country,  and  settled  at  Gaza,  being  a  part  of 
the  nation  that  were  afterwards  called  Philistines. 

26.  This  is  called  Kedemoth  in  Josh.  xiii.  18,  and  some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  Jeshimon  in  Numb.  xxi.  20. 

29*  Though  they  did  not  pass  through  the  country  of  the 
Edomites,  they  probably  trafficked  with  them  for  provisions 
and  other  commodities,  giving  money  for  them  ;  for  thouo-h 
the  Edomites  in  general  did  not  permit  the  Israelites  to 
pass  through  the'ir  country,  [nee  Numb.  xx.  21,)  the  inha- 
bitants of  Blount  Seir  in  Idumea  might.  + 

30.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  if  the  Amorites  beyond 
Jordan  had  allowed  the  Israelites  to  pass  through  their 
country,  they  would  not  have  been  molested  by  them. 
This  refusal,  which  necessarily  brought  on  the  war,  is 
ascribed  to  God,  as  was  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  though 
arising  only  from  their  natural  disposition. 

•  "  The  word  imports  terrible,  a  name  probably  given  llicm  by  the  Moabites, 
because  they  were  terrible  to  their  neighbours.  (See  Calmet.)"   l^xpos.  Pent.  p.  i:i37. 
t  See  Coin,  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  303,  301. 
X  See  Rosenmuller  in  Geildcs,  p.  417. 
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34.  The  destruction  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  particularly  ordered,  and  these  people  were  of 
the  same  race,  and  had  the  same  idolatrous  customs;  so 
that  there  was  the  same  reason  for  their  extir})ation. 

37.  This  part  of  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  which 
lay  near  the  river  Jordan,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Amorites.  Of  this,  therefore,  the  Israelites  took  possession, 
but  not  of  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  which  was 
still  held  by  the  Ammonites. 

III.  4.  This  country  must  have  been  uncommonly  po- 
pulous, the  whole  extent  of  it  not  being  more  than  about 
twelve  thousand  square  miles.  The  region  of  Argob  was 
afterwards  called  Traclionitis,  of  which,  together  whh  Itia-ea, 
Philip  the  brother  of  Herod  was  tetrarch  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour. 

S.  The  other  side  of  Jordan  respects  the  land  of  Canaan, 
though  the  Israelites  were  not  then  in  possession  of  it.  It 
would  naturally  have  been  so  called  by  them  while  they 
were  in  Egypt :  and  they  w^ould  not  easily  give  it  any  other 
appellation,  though  at  that  particular  time  it  was  improper. 
Hermon  adjoined  to  Lebanon,  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  country;  and  Arnon  was  the  southern  boundary  on  that 
side  of  Jordan. 

9.  It  is  called  Sirion,  [Psalm  xxix.  6,)  and  Senir,  [Ezek, 
xxvii.  5). 

11.  This  circumstance  may  have  been  added  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  or  this  bed  might,  by  various  means  of 
which  no  account  can  now  be  given,  have  been  taken  to 
Rabbath  in  the  time  of  Moses.  We  cannot  from  the  size 
of  this  bed,*  infer  the  stature  of  the  person  who  made 
use  of  it.  It  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  thought  extra- 
ordinary. 

14.  This  circumstance  too  might  have  been  added  by 
Ezra,  or  whoever  transcribed  the  book  by  authority,  for 
public  use,  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

17.  The  sea  of  Galilee  is  called  the  sea  of  Cinereth,  or 
Geticsaret,  which  is  the  same  word  a  little  altered.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

25.  Here,  as  before,  a  mountain  means  a  mountainous  or 
hilly  country,  which  Palestine  in  general  is. 

29.  Beth-peor  signifies  the  house,  or  temple,  of  ]*eor, 
called  Baal-peor,  worshipped  in  this  place. 

IV.  1.  This  address  of  Moses  to  the  people,  after  the  pre- 

t  Perhaps  coffin.    See  Geddes,  pp.  4 1 7>  4 1 » . 
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ceding  recapitulation  of  their  history,  is  peculiarly  affectin^-. 
It  is  that  of  an  aged  father  to  his  children,  proceeding  from 
a  most  earnest  concern  for  their  welfare.  It  is  altogether 
incompatible  with  any  views  of  an  impostor. 

4.  It  seems  from  this,  that  all  those  who  joined  in  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Baal-peor,  died  of  the  plague  with 
which  the  people  were  visited  on  that  occasion  ;  and  that  it 
affected  no  other  persons.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  was  a 
most  awful  and  instructive  warning. 

6.  The  truth  of  this  observation  will  abundantly  appear 
to  any  person  who  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses,  contained  in  these  books,  with  those  of 
any  other  ancient  nation,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in 
a  work  written  expressly  on  this  subject.*  Idolatry  arose 
from  the  most  wretched  ignorance  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  nature,  and  was  always  accompanied  with  practices 
the  most  absurd  and  debasing  to  human  nature.  It  also  led 
to  the  worst  of  vices,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Israelites  had  any  advantage  for  superior  knowledge,  nor 
were  they  ever  famed  for  it.  Nay,  they  are,  though  very 
unjustly,  reproached  as  a  barbarous,  uncivilized  people. 

1 1.  The  height  to  which  the  flame  that  enveloped  Mount 
Sinai  ascended,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
[xix.  18].  The  spectacle  must,  altogether,  have  been  very 
awful. 

12.  Idolatrous  nations  at  this  time  worshipped  their  deities 
under  some  particular  form.  The  Israelites  are,  therefore, 
expressly  cautioned  on  this  head,  and  reminded  that,  though 
they  heard  the  voice  of  God,  they  saw  no  form  from  which 
that  voice  proceeded. 

19.  The  worship  of  dead  men  is  not  here  alluded  to,  but 
only  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  such  representations 
of  their  powers  as  were  made  by  the  Egyptians  and  other 
nations,  chiefly  the  figures  of  animals,  or  the  animals  them- 
selves. This  is  also  the  only  species  of  idolatry  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  worship  of  dead  men  was  not  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses.  Some  suppose  that  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse 
means,  that  tliough  God  forbade  the  Israelites  to  worship 
the  heavenly  l)odies,  he  had  suffered  other  nations  to  fall 
into  that  practice.  And  this  will  not  imply  any  positive 
appointment,  any  concurrence,  or  approbation  of  their  con- 
duct,  any  more  than  a  supernatural  operation  on  the  mind 

*  See  the  Co?npan'iou.    n\)9- 
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of  Pharaoh,  when  his  heart  is  said  to  have  been  liardened  ; 
but  only  that,  without  any  restraint  ou  his  part,  they  fol- 
lowed their  natural  imaginations  in  adopting  that  worsliip. 

20.   The  hottest  furnaces  are  necessary  to  the  Smelting  of 
iron. 

26.  After  such  frequent  and  earnest  warnings,  it  is  not 
a  little  extraordinary  that  the  Israelites  should  ever  have 
adopted  any  practices  so  strictly  forbidden.  But  like  many 
other  sinners,  the  temptation  to  transgress  was  too  strong 
for  their  conviction  of  their  guilt.  They  flattered  them- 
selves with  some  way  of  escaping  the  threatened  judgments, 
which  not  being  inflicted  immediately,  they  might  think 
would  never  be  inflicted  at  all.  The  history  of  this  people 
shews  in  how  wonderful  a  manner  these  solemn  denun- 
ciations of  divine  judgments  have  been  verified  in  every 
particular.  The  Israelites,  notwithstanding  all  these  warn- 
ings, did  adopt  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  neighbouring- 
nations,  and  in  consequence  of  it  were  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  are  now  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  known 
world.  But  though  mixed  with  all  otlier  nations,  they  are 
a  separate  people  from  them  all. 

30.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
this  people  is  now  approaching.  They  have  been  conti- 
nually looking  for  it,  and  there  are  many  signs  of  its  not 
being  very  distant. 

34.  By  temptations,  or  trials,  are  meant  miracles  in  ge- 
neral, synonymous  to  other  expressions  which  immediately 
follow. 

37,  38.  There  could  not  be  a  clearer  evidence  of  a  divine 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  Israelites,  than  their  emanci- 
pation from  their  state  of  bondage  among  the  Egyptians, 
then  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation,  and  their  talking  pos- 
session of  a  country  occupied  by  other  powerful  nations,  all 
exercised  in  the  arts  of  war,  themselves  being  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  destitute  of  every  natural  advantage  for 
the  undertaking. 

48.  This  Mount  Sion  is  not  that  which  was  with  if.  tiie 
precincts  of  Jerusalem,  but  perhaps  the  countrv  called 
Sirion,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Syriac. 

V.  1.  This  address  was  probably  made  to  the  \vKuh  ot 
the  tribes,  who  were  to  communicate  it  to  all  the  ^H30ple. 
But  being  committed  to  writing,  it  could  not  f'd\\  to  be 
known  to  them  all. 

15.    This  additional   reason   for  the   observance   o^"  the 

VOL.  XI.  T 
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sabbatli  was  probably  from  Moses,  and  not  delivered  by 
God  from  the  mount,  as  it  is  not  contained  in  the  parallel 
])assagL'  of  the  book  of  Exodus^  [xx.  11,]  though  the  mark 
of  distinction  is  not  preserved,  it  it  ever  was  properly  made 
by  the  writer,  who,  addressinjj  himself  to  many  who  actually 
heard  the  delivery,  and  well  knew  what  was  written  on  the 
tables  of  stone,  might  think  such  distinction  of  his  own 
words  from  those  ot  God,  unnecessary. 

VI.  4.  A  more  exact  rendering  of  this  text  according  to 
some  is,  The  Lord  is  our  God.  The  Lord  is  one.  Dr.  Geddes 
has,  The  Lord,  flic  Lord  onlij  is  our  God.* 

This  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  important  precept 
in  the  whole  law,  and  is  continually  repeated,  and  brought 
into  view  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  the  Jews,  to  this 
day.  It  was,  indeed,  the  great  object  of  their  separation 
from  all  other  nations,  to  j)reserve  in  the  world  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  his  worship,  amidst 
the  universal  defection  from  it  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 
That  any  persons  should  imagine  that  this  precept,  as  here 
expressed,  contains  any  intimation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Triniti/,  is  truly  astonishing.  But  it  shews  such  a  degree  of 
prejudice  as  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  by  argument. 

7.  Had  these  precautions  been  observed,  the  Israelites 
could  never  have  departed,  as  they  did,  from  their  excellent 
institutions.  At  this  day,  they  are  observed  even  to  su- 
perstition ;  and  the  effect  is  remarkable,  as  they  are  now 
removed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  idolatry,  and  every 
thing  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  it,  especially  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

8.  These  directions  were  perhaps  not  intended  to  be 
observed  literally,  as  the  Jews  at  this  day  do,  but  only 
made  use  of  to  incMilcate  a  constant  attention  to  the  great 
object  of  their  religion  and  laws,  as  much  as  if  they  had 
them  alwavs  before  their  eyes.  V^arious  sentences  were 
i^sed  by  the  Heathens  as  charms  against  diseases  and  acci- 
dents, and  from  them  the  Jews  might  derive  their  custom 
of  phylacteries,  as  the  very  term  seems  to  imply.  It  is 
thought  that  tliis  practice  among  them  began  after  the  Ba- 
bylonish Captivity.-]- 

13.   When   they  were  called  upon  to  take  an  oath,  it  was 

*  In  loc.  and  Crit.  Rem.  pp.  420,  421.  "  Le  CIcrc  tliiiiks  the  uords  ought  to  be 
rendered,  Jehovah  is  our  God,  Jehovah  alone."    See  Expos.  Pent.  p.  651. 

t  Spencer,  pp.  1225,  1226.  (P.J  L.  iv.  C.  Y.  See  Le  Cene,  p.  69  j  Wotton's 
Discourse,  1.  pp.  171—201 ;  Guides,  p.  421. 
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to  be  in  the  name  of  their  own  (jOcI,  iuul  not  in  those  of  any 
Heathen  deities.  Swearing-  was  always  consitiered  as  a 
solemn  act  of  religion. 

16.  Where  they  mnrmured  against  him  in  their  distress, 
distrusting  his  care  of  them. 

Vll.  1.  In  tlie  time  of  Abraham  there  were  ten  nations 
in  this  countr}',  but  the  Kenites  and  Kennizites  are  not 
mentioned  here,  and  the  llephaims  were  chieily  in  I>aslian, 
of  which  they  were  now  in  possession.  It  is  not  probable 
that  every  one  of  those  nations  was,  singly  taken,  more 
powerful  than  the  Israelites  ;  but  the  seven  together  cer- 
tainly were,  and  no  doubt  the  Amorites  alone  were  so. 

2.  I  see  no  reason  to  question  the  truth,  or  the  propriety, 
of  this  order;  and  as  it  was  given  by  God,  it  was  certainly 
right  to  obey  it  strictly.  He  who  made  the  world,  and  the 
men  that  are  upon  it,  may  dispose  of  them  as  he  shall 
judge  proper;  and  if,  as  we  see,  he  does  destroy  men  by 
earthquakes,  famine,  diseases,  and  other  natural  means,  he 
may  do  it  by  the  sword  of  man.  And  the  end  of  his  moral 
government  will  be  more  effectually  answered  in  this  wav, 
as  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  will  more  clearly  appear.* 

2.5,  If  this  conduct  was  actually  observed,  as  at  this 
time,  no  doubt,  it  was  by  the  Israelites,  it  must  have  been 
under  the  idea  of  their  being  absolutely  commanded  so  to 
do  by  God  himself:  for  they  would  naturally  have  thought 
that  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  coidd  not  be  the 
worse  for  having  been  used  to  adorn  an  idol.  Hut  the  order 
was,  no  doubt,  given  to  impress  them  with  the  greatest 
abhorrence  and  dread  of  idolatry,  as  having  contaminated 
even  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  be  alterwards  unfit  for 
their  use. 

V^HI.  2.  Their  remaining  so  long  in  the  Wilderness 
would  be  a  great  trial  of  their  faith  and  patiences  And 
certainly  if  they  had  not  been  under  the  controul  of  su- 
perior power,  and  had  intended  to  invade  any  neighbouring 
country,  they  would  not  have  dcHerrcd  it  so  long;  but  would 
have  endeavoured  to  attrck  their  enemies  unprepared. 

3.  It  seems  evident  from  this  that  the  manixf  was  not 
a  natural  substance,  but  a  miraculous  production  lor  this 


*  "  This  destroyjiiii'  of  men,  ^vonlcn  and  children,  niialit  seem  cruel,  were  it  not 
that  these  nations  had  been,  .and  were  now,  so  monstroiisiy  wicked,  tlutt  God  would 
have  destroyed  them  even  vvitliout  the  Israelites  coming  there.  'See  Chap.  \\.  A. 
Yet  for  all  that  reason  }?iven,  this  objection  was  the  cliief  pretence  with  the  Mar- 
cionites,  and  other  heretics,  for  rejecting  the  Old  Testament."  Wall^  1.  p.  127. 
See  Shuckford,  B.  xii.  HI.  pp.  37Q,  377 ;  Gcddes,  pi>.  422—425. 
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particular  occasion.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  God  to  produce  whatever  nourishing  sub- 
stance he  pleases,  as  well  as  bread-corn,  the  usual  food  of 
man;  or  even  to  support  life  and  strength  in  some  other 
way  besides  that  of  eating  and  digesting  food;  as  in  the  case 
of  Moses,  who  twice  lived  forty  days  without  eating  or 
drinking. 

4.  The  meaning  may  be,  that  they  found  no  want  of 
shoes,  or  other  necessary  parts  of  raiment,  notwithstanding 
their  being  so  long  in  the  Wilderness;  which  had  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  same  clothes  had  served  them  all  the  time, 
and  their  feet  had  not  grown  any  larger,  so  as  to  require 
others.*  Whether  there  was  any  real  miracle  in  the  case 
is,  at  least,  not  certain. 

7.  The  land  of  Canaan  was  very  different  from  that  of 
Egypt,  consisting  of  hills  and  plains;  so  that  its  produce 
must  have  been  more  various. 

20.  Notwithstandinn;  their  beins^  treated  as  God's  own 
X^hildren,  they  would  not  be  spared  in  case  of  disobedience. 

IX.  1.  The  great  number  of  fenced  cities  in  this  coun- 
try argues  its  being  in  a  state  of  frequent  war:  consequently, 
the  people  must  have  been  exercised  in  the  art  of  war,  ac- 
cordins^  to  the  method  of  conducting-  it  in  those  times. 
Walled  towns  were  then  probably  almost  impregnable,  the 
art  of  fortification  always  preceding  that  of  the  methods  of 
attacking  them.  During  the  long  siege  of  Troi/,  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  any  attempt  to  break,  or  get  over,  the 
wall.  It  was  at  last  taken  by  stratagem,  a  number  of  men 
being  introduced  at  the  ciate. 

6.  These  observations  were  well  calculated  to  prevent,  or 
repress,  the  pride  of  the  Israelites. 

lo.  The  flame  of  fire,  or  something  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  fire,  probably  continued  from  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  the  law  to  the  end  of  the  forty  days  of  ^Moses's  com- 
muning with  God. 

20.  This  anger  of  God  against  Aaron  is  not  so  distinctly 
related  in  the  book  of  Exodus.     \^Chap.  xxxii.] 

25.  This  refers  to  the  second  time  of  his  continuing  forty 
days,  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  not  to  a  third  time,  as 
some  have  supposed. 

X.  3.  Some  suppost^  that  the  ark  here  mentioned  was  a 
temporary  one,  in  which  the  tables  were  to  be  kept  till  that 

*  See  Lc  (Here's  defence  of  this  explanation,   Expos,  Pent,  p.  Gd? ;   Geddes's 
Note,  and  Crit.  Rem,  p.  4i6, 
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made  by  Bezaleel  was  prepared  for  their  reception.  But  his 
saying,  ver.  5,  that  the  tables  were  then  in  the  ark  that  he 
had  made,  shews  that  he  means  the  ark  which,  by  his  direc- 
tion, Bezaleel  had  made. 

6,  9.  These  verses  Dr.  Kennicott  supposes  to  be  an   in- 
terpolation, and  to  have  a  proper  place  after  Chap.  ii.  11. 
Here  are  several  things  omitted  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Samaritan  copy,  and  which  remove  the  difficulty  we  other- 
wise find  with  respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  death  of 
Aaron.      The  Samaritan  copy  is   as  follows:    Thence  they 
journeyed  and  pitched  their  camp  in  Godgoda.      Thence  they 
journeyed  and  pitched  in  Jothatha,  a,  land  of  springs  of  water. 
Thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  Abarnea.      Thence  they 
journeyed  and  pitched,  in  Ezion-geher.     Thence  they  journeyed 
and  pitched  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  which  is  Kadesh,      Thence 
they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor^  and  there  Aaron 
died,  &c,* 

16.  Here  the  phrase  circumcised  is,  for  the  first  time,  used 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  which  was  very  common  afterwards, 
signifying  the  cutting  off  every  thing  that  was  superfluous 
and  impure. 

17.  This  was  an  intimation  that  if  they  were  disobedient, 
they  would  not  be  spared  on  account  of  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors. 

19.  There  was  great  liberality  in  this  recommendation  of 
strangers  ;  for  thoug^h  the  Israelites  had  been  strans^ers  in 
-bgypt,  they  had  been  cruelly  used  there,  and  therefore  might 
have  been  inclined  to  retaliate  that  usage  upon  Egyptians 
and  other  strangers. 

XI.  2.  And  know  you  this  day,  and  teach  these,  day  and 
night  unto  your  child ren.'\ 

This  is  an  appeal  to  eye-witnesses,  and  it  could  never 
have  been  received  and  respected,  as  it  has  been,  if  the  facts 
alluded  to,  had  not  been  well  known  to  be  true. 

10.  Though  Egypt  was  watered  by  the  Nile,  much  labour 
was  necessary  to  conduct  the  w^ater  to  the  fields,  especially 

*  "  Out  of  Nnmh.  xxxiii.  32—38.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  an  account  of  the 
passages  of  forty  days  passed  in  the  mount  with  (Jod,  comes  in,  in  two  verses,  a 
mention  of  some  encaiiipnients,  and  of  Aaron's  death,  which  was  near  forty  years 
after  what  had  began  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  last  words  before  these  two  verses, 
and  continues  to  be  spoken  of,  in  the  next  words  after  tiiem.  Tlie  old  way  of 
writing  books  of  Scripture,  or  any  thing-  else,  was  upon  sheets  of  parchment:  now, 
whether  one  may  think,  or  whether  it  be  any  hurt  to  think,  that  some  scribe  might 
misjoin  any  piece  of  parchment,  or  copy  it  out  of  its  place,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine;  but  there  is  never  a  passage  in  tiie  Bible  that  looks  so  like  a  dis- 
jointed insertion  as  this."      Wall,  I.  p.  129.     See  Gcddes,  p.  428, 

t   Conj.  Honbiffunt.    (P.) 
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those  that  were  distant  Ironi  the  river,  hy  proper  canals. 
By  tlie  loot,  means  the  kibour  of  di^^ging  trenches.  They 
had  also  machines  to  raise  water  i'rom  tlie  river  lor  this 
purpose,  and  these  were  worked  with  the  foot.*  This  was 
not  necessary  in  a  country  watered  by  rain. 

I'i.  The  weather  is  very  reguhir  in  Palestine  during-  the 
whole  year,  so  that  the  inhabitcUits  know  what  to  expect, 
and  can  provide  accordingly. 

l4.  The  former  rain  followed  the  li;;rvest,  and  jjrepared  the 
ground  for  j)]o\ving,  and  the  iatfer  nun  was  that  whicli  came 
in  the  sj)ring,  when  th(.'  corn  was  well  grown,  and  contributed 
to  swell  the  ear.  The  rain  that  fell  in  great  abundance  in  the 
winter,  is  not  considered  here. 

20.  It  is  pretty  evident  from  this,  that  these  precepts  were 
not  intended  to  b(;  observed  literally,  but  were  calcidated  to 
inculcate  an  habitual  attention  to  their  laws.f  Ihe  Pharisees 
understood  them  in  the  most  literal  sense,  but  the  Caraitcs 
not. 

24.  The  country  to  ttie  mist  of  i'alestine,  extending  to  the 
Euphrates,  is  a  barren  wilderness.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable, but  that,  lu.reafter,  methods  will  be  discovered  to 
make  it  fruitful.  Though  David  con([uered  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  who  possessed  what  was  habitable  of  this 
country,  it  was  never  occupied  by  the  Israelites;  as,  no 
doubt,  it  will  be,  after  their  restoration. 

29-  A  more  })articular  order  for  this  is  given  Chap,  xxvii. 
11,  &c.,  and  it  was  executed  bv  Joshua,  Chap,  viii.  33,  &c, 

XII.  1 — 4.  They  werc^  not  to  worship  the  true  God  in 
groves  or  high  j)laccs,  or  in  any  respect  according  to  their 
own  fancy  ;  but  were,  for  that  purpose,  to  repair  to  sorn(^ 
one  place  which  (jod  should  appoint,  and  fix  upon,  for  his 
residence  among  them. 

6.  This  was  not  the  tithe  ]iaid  U)  the  Levites,  but  an- 
other, concerning  which,  direetions  are  given  Chap.  xiv. 
22,  &c. 

8.  Th(w  could  iKjt,  in  their  nnsrttled  state,  perform 
many  things  which  they  were  reqniricl  to  do,  afterwards. 
It  ap))ears  that  they  did  not  even  eireunicise  their  children, 
though  it  sliould  se(.'in  that  tlii>  might  have  been  done 
without  much  risk  or  inconv<  im  nee..  i>ut  in  this  passage 
the  principal  reh'rence  is  to  a   fixed   place  tor  the  national 

*  Arrording  to  "a  i)ai-s;ij:e  out  of  I'lnln,"  qiiolid  t)v  O'rnlin.'!.  >f(:  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  666;  /.?' tV?u>,  i>.  272;  W<(U,\.  \K  \M);  Pilktti'jton,  y  19"';  Hurmer,\.  \i.  \0, 
11;   II.  pp.  1.36,  1.37;  (rcddrs,  y.  l.'S. 

t  Ste  Chiq).  vi.  9,  and  supra,  p.  27  4. 
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worship,  which  they  co«ld   not  have  in  their  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

15.  These  animals  might  be  eaten  for  food,  though  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  sacrificed.^' 

17.  This  was  not  the  tithe  paid  to  the  Levites,  but  an- 
other tithe,  which  was  exclianged  for  money;  and  this  was 
taken  to  Jerusalem,  and  si)ent  in  entertaining  a  man's  friends. 
fC/iap.  xiv.  23,  2  1.) 

19.  The  Levites  were  but  poorly  provided  for,  depending 
for  their  subsistence  chiefly  upon  the  tithes,  which  might 
not  always  be  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  espt^cially  if 
not  regularly  paid.  We  therefore  generally  find  them  classed 
with  the  poor  and  the  fatherless,  wlio  were  in  a  destitute 
condition.  And  it  appears  from  1  Chron.  vi.  b'o,  that  in 
addition  to  the  forty-eight  cities,  which  were  given  to  the 
Levites  by  Joshua,  twenty  more  had  been  added  to  them. 

30.  It  was  the  constant  practice  oi  the  Heathens  to 
worship  the  gods  of  the  country  in  which  they  resided, 
thinking  that  each  of  them  had  their  respective  provinces, 
without  interfering  with  one  another;  and  eacli  of  these 
gods  had  their  peculiar  rites  of  worship,  confirmed  by  long 
custom. 

31.  This  is  mentioned  as  the  most  shocking  of  all  their 
enormities  :  and  it  appears  from  Plutarch,  that  when  chil- 
dren were  purchased  of  poor  people  for  this  purpose,  the 
mothers  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice  ;  and  if 
they  shed  a  tear,  or  shewed  any  siL>n  of  sorrow,  tliey  lost  the 
price  of  the  child,  though  it  was  sacriiiced, 

XIJI.  1.  It  was  very  possible  that  a  prediction  delivered 
at  random,  or  with  more  knowledge  than  was  common  to 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  might  be  verified  by  events;  or  that 
a  person  might  be  possessed  of  a  secret,  which  to  others 
would  have  the  appearance  of  something  miraculous.  In 
these  cases  the  common  people  were  in  some  danger  of 
being  imposed  upon  :  but  if  the  design  of  these  pretended 
miracles  was  to  draw  them  off  from  tlie  worship  of  tlie  true 
God,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  abundant  and  unques- 
tionable miracles,  they  were  reasonably  required  to  pay  no 
regard  to  them:  for  whatever  the  appearances  might  be, 
there  could  not  be  any  divine  interposition  in  favour  of  false- 
hood and  impiety.  God  cannot  contradict  himself,  and  no 
real  miracle  (which  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  laws  and 

*  Sec  Harmcr,  IV.  pp.  .320— 3J4. 
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course  of  nature)  could  Ije  wrought,  but  bv  the  author  of 
nature,  or  with  his  permission. 

8.  There  is  an  apparent  harshness  in  these  orders  ;  but  as 
the  great  object  of  the  separation  of  this  nation  from  alL 
others,  and  of  all  their  institutions,  was  to  preserve  in  the 
world  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
every  regulation  that  was  really  subservient  to  this,  was 
proper.  Besides,  the  Supreme  Being  was  the  proper  king 
and  governor  of  the  Israelitish  nation  ;  so  that  to  withdraw 
the  people  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  might  be  considered 
as  the  crime  of  treason,  or  rebellion,  which  in  all  countries 
is  punished  with  death. 

17.  These  provisions  were  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
with  tlie  greatest  dread  of  idolatry  ;  and  considering  the  great 
object  of  the  j)ivin(^  dispensations  with  respect  to  tiiis  nation, 
this  could  not  be  impressed  too  strongly. 

XIV.  ].  Tliis  probably  alludes  to  the  cutting  off  the 
hair  from  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  by  some  Heathens  in  honour  of  their  gods, 
and  especially  at  funerals,  when  they  also  cut  themselves 
with  a  view  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  gods,  and  make 
them  merciful  to  the  souls  of  the  deceased .^^-  Some  nations 
have  been  lately  discovered  who  cut  oti"  the  joints  of  their 
fingers  when  they  lose  a  near  relation,  and  others  draw  teeth 
with  the  same  view. 

5.  The  word  rendered  pi/garg,  is  thought  to  be  a  species 
of  ((7iielope,   and  the  word  roebuck^  another  species  of  it. 

21.  Persons  of  any  nation,  even  Heathens,  might  come 
into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  ;  but  they  could 
not  remain  in  it,  or  practise  any  idolatrous  rite  in  it.  If 
they  renounced  idolatry,  though  they  did  not  become  cir- 
cumcised, they  might  live  in  the  country  ;  and  to  both  these 
classes  of  persons,  the  carcasses  of  those  animals  might  be 
sold.f  The  precept  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk 
was  mentioned  twice  before,  viz,  Exod.  xxiii.  19,  and 
xxxiv.  2fi.+  These  repetitions  shew  that  these  books  are 
no  artifciul  composition,  such  as  an  impostor  would  have 
written. 

*  See  Harriur,  II.  pp.  ".16,  ."317  ;    HI.  ])p.  SSl,  .3«S;   IV.  p.  432,  yotc. 

t  Accordiii;^  to  Herodotus  L.  ii.  ('.  3;);,  "  the  Kf;ypfians  soKI  what  they  might 
not  eat.  They  first  imprecated  maiiy  c  urse.s  upon  tlie  head  of  the  xictim,  and  then 
carried  it  to  those  w!io  trafficked  witli  the  Creek  mer<!hants,  thai  they  might  sell 
It  to  tliem.      But  if  none  of  those  (heek.s  were  there,  Ihey  cast  it  into  the  river  " 

Expos.   PciLt.  p.   677. 

X  See  supra,  p.  l65,  and  Notes. 
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22.  It  was  customary  in  the  East  for  the  prince  to  receive 
a  tenth  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  for  the  support  of  his 
rank,  and  the  expenses  of  government.  The  same  propor- 
tion was  claimed  by  God  for  the  maintenance  of  his  officers 
and  servants.  Every  third  year  another  tithe  was  taken  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

23.  There  is  much  uncertainty  about  this  third  year's 
tithe.  It  may  be  called  tithe  of  feasting^  as  it  was  to  be 
spent  in  festivity  and  charity,  two  years  at  the  place  of  the 
national  worship,  and  the  third  year  at  home,  in  hospitality 
and  charity  ;  making  the  Levites,  who  are  generally  classed 
with  the  poor,  to  feast  with  them.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Selden. 

X\  .      1.   This  phrase  means  every  seventh  yeai\  as  appears 
from  ver.  9.      In  this  year   all  debts   were  discharged,  the 
ground  was  suffered  to  rest  from  tillage,  and  the  law  was. 
read  to  the  people. 

4.  The  obligation  to  remit  debts  vvas  only  in  case  of 
poverty.  They  who  were  able  to  pay,  vrere  still  under  obli- 
gation to  do  it. 

9.  When  the  year  for  the  remission  of  debts  was  at  hand, 
a  hard-hearted  person  would  refuse  to  lend,  because  it  would 
be  the  same  thing  as  giving. 

12.  He  was  to  serve  six  entire  years,  so  that  the  return  of 
the  seventh  year  for  the  remission  of  debts  was  nothing  in 
his  favour.  They  could  not,  however,  be  made  to  serve 
beyond  the  year  of  jubilee. 

17.  This  willingness  to  continue  in  the  service  was  to  be 
declared  before  judges.  fExod.  xxi.  6.)  The  Jewish  doc- 
tors say  that  the  ear  of  a  maid  servant  was  not  bored,  her 
declaration  before  a  judge  being  sufficient. 

19-  The  first-born  of  males  was  given  to  the  priests,  those 
that  were  females  were  sacrificed  for  peace-offerings,  of 
which  the  owner  partook, 

22.  Had  it  been  sacrificed,  only  clean  persons,  or  those 
who  were  free  from  any  legal  impurity,  could  have  eaten  of 
it.  It  was,  no  doubt,  expected  that,  though  they  ate  of  it 
themselves,  the  Levites  and  the  poor  had  their  share,  be- 
cause, if  it  had  been  perfect,  it  must  have  been  taken  to 
tlui  sanctuary. 

XV'f.  10.  Besides  the  offering  prescribed  by  the  law,  a 
free-will-offering  was  expected  on  the  occasion,  and  this 
was  wholly  the  priests'. 

lb.  In  waiting  on  any  eastern  prince,  no  person  came 
without  a  present,  by  way  of  homage  and  respect. 
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18.  The  judges  were  those  who  decided  the  cause,  and 
the  officers  were  those  who  saw  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  These  courts  always  sat  at  the  gates  of  cities, 
which  was  the  place  of  tlie  greatest  concourse,  and  the  most 
pul)Hc. 

21.  The  anci(;nt  ri(?hrc\vs  understood  this  not  onlv  of 
living  trees,  hut  of  wcKjden  statues,  or  pillars,  erected  near 
any  altar.*     The  word  here  rendered  plant,  may  also  si^nifv 

fixing  or  erecting. 

22.  This  might  he  a  pillar,  and  not  a  figure  of  any  parti- 
cular foru)  ;  for  si.ich  pillars  the  Heathens  matle  use  of  in 
early  times  ibr  the  purpose  of  their  worship. 

X\  ]].  7.  I  his  law  requiring  the  witness  against,  any 
person  to  throw  the  first  stone,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
make  them  cautious  in  giving  evideiice  in  cases  of  life  and 
death. 

8.  The  Jews  int(n'})ret  this  of  leprosy,  which  is  sometimes 
called  a  strohc,  or  pL'.ig/ic;  but  it  is  more  naturally  interpreted 
of  any  wound.  I'ht^se  causes,  being  brought  to  the  place  of 
the  sanctuary,  must  have  been  decided  by  the  highest  court 
of  judicature  in  the  country.  The  j)riests  vA\d  f.evites  were 
the  best  acquainted  with  the  law  ;  but  the  civil  magistrate 
also  attend(.'d,  and  ])robably  decided, 

14.  Thouuh  an  hereditary  king  was  not  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Ue'Drew  government,  the  Supreme  Being 
himself  standing  to  the  Israelites  in  the  relation  of  a  sove- 
reign, that  form  of  government  was  not  absolutclv  t'orl>iddtn: 
and  if  they  }ireferreo'  it.-j-  rules  are  here  given  for  the  choice 
of  a  king,  and  for  his  conduct  in  th(^  oftice. 

\5.  I'rom  this,  many  of  the  Jews  inferred  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  submit  to  the  government  of  any  person 
who  was  not  of  their  own  nation  :  but  here  they  are  only 
forliidden  to  make  choice  of  such  a  ]KTson.+  Tluir  sub- 
mitting to  one  imposed  upon  them  is  another  thing. 

1().    it   is  not  said    that  they  were  to  have  no  horses,   but 

"  Sprnctr,  \i.  ■)i)7.     }\)    1..  ij.  ('.  xxvii.  Serf.  i. 

t  Sof  1  Sdiii.  \iii.  T>,  IM,  2<»;    ,/((.«.    lnli(/.  li.  iv.  ("n.  viii.  Sect,  ^^ii. 

4  >Ir.  Ilciiiiiii^'  sa\s,  "  (icul  did,  iiiderd,  (brrser,  in  tlie  dnys  of  .M<  sfs,  that  tlie 
jicojilc  wou'ii]  lie  so  iirtd  :is  toilemnnd  ;i  kiii;x;  niid  iipdii  this  siipjiosil  ;cn  he  makes 
it  p,-ir(  of  their  hi\v.  Unit  t!ie\  siioiild  not  liaveth*'  elicirc  of  a  kin;,' foi-  ll'.eiiisflvrs, 
hut  lea\e  tlic  ehoieo  to  liim.  ^ Ct,  fvom  a  tender  regan!  for  the'  hhafi/ -aik]  prohcrtu 
t:f  a  jioor  infatuated  peoplf,  lie  i;ii)f  nrs  to  deter  thoiii  from  their  j  icnosid,  hv  sf  iiing 
l)efore  lliem  the  miseries  tliat  kin;^s  would  bring  upon  them,  hy  [isjirin^  afier  ai  hi- 
trani  (niiJmriti/  and  iniJhuilfd  poir,  r,  :ii:d  b\  tiiramnzino  over  liiOio.  Thiv,  (;  j  d  does 
enii,hatie,dlv  and  roundly  tell  llnni  ofli\  Ihe  mouth  of  Striit'icl.  '1  .V/?/;.  \iii.  li'i  — 18. "1 
Mere  \'.as  fair  warninu',  and  a  jliaui  d(veription  of  an  im'iinmed  hn'Cj  or  t'/rmit,  sum 
as  other  nations  <rroaned  under  the  yoke  of,  and  nhicli  they  were  so  )\iaiJly  fond  ol.  ' 
UitL  of  n,  red.  ll'^jht,  17 1 1 ,  1'.  79.  " 
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only  no  e;<itraordinary  number  of  tlicm.  They  do  not,  in 
these  countries,  use  horses  for  draught,  and  the  Hebrews 
had  no  cavalry  in  war.  They  had  asses  to  ride  upon,  and 
they  plowed,  &c.,  with  oxen.  Egypt  abounding;'  with  horses, 
the  custom  of  keeping  horses  would  have  led  to  much 
intercourse  with  that  country,  where  the  best  were  to  be 
had;  and  such  intercourse  with  an  idolatrous  nation  would 
have  been  highly  improper  for  them. 

17.  A  great  part  of  the  luxury,  or  rather  of  the  parade,  of 
eastern  princes,  consists  in  the  great  number  of  women  in 
their  harems.  The  Hebrew  princes  were  to  shew  mode- 
ration with  respect  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

IS.  This  vvas  an  excellent  provision  for  making  the  prince 
well  acquainted  with  the  law  ;  and  from  this  it  appears 
that  there  was  an  authentic  copy  of  the  law  kept  in  the 
sanctuary.  From  this,  and  no  other,  the  king  was  to  make 
his  copy.* 

XVllI,  3.  This  allowance  of  the  tv.o  cheeks  was  not 
mentioned  before.  The  stomach  was  In'  the  ancients  con- 
sidered as  a  great  dainty  ;  and  in  general  all  those  parts  of 
the  sacrificed  animals  that  were  the  portion  of  the  priests 
were  preferred  to  others. 

4.   The  first-fruits  of  wool  were  not  mentioned  Ijefore. 

6.  He  might  devote  himself  to  the  perpetual  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  do  the  duty  of  a  Levite,  though  he  was 
not  of  that  tribe. 

8.  This  supposes  that  he  sold  all  that  he  had  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  this  service. 

10.  Passing  through  the  Jire  does  not  always  signify 
burning  alive,  but  only  passing  through,  or  over,  a  flame, -j* 
without  any  material  injury,  l)y  way  of  purification  ;  thus 
devoting  their  children  to  the  service  of  some  Heathen 
deities. 

h  great  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Heathens  consisted 
in  various  modes  of  divination,  or  order  to  pry  into  futurity. 
Xenoj)]i<m^  in  answering  to  the  charge  of  atiieism,  which  was 
advanced    against   Socrates,    mentions    his    frequent    use   of 

*  "  I  nm  njit,  to  think  nom  Josh.  viii.  32,  he  vrote  tl.ere  upon  ihn  stones  a  copi/ 
cf  the  law  of  Mosc^,  thnt  some  short  abstract  of  the  law  must  be  Siere  nieaiit;  for 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  these  stones,  upon  whicli  Josliua  wrote,  contained  the 
whole  I'eiitateurh."  I'his  ex|)ositor  donbts  wliether  the  king  "  was  obliged  to 
write  out  tlie  law  with  hi<  own  hand;'  because  "  he  slrdl  write  him  a  copy  \^,  \n 
common  st\le,  the  same  as  he  sImiU  cause  a  copy  to  be  written."  Expos.  Pent. 
p.  6.S7.      See  Vnhjatf  ;   LeCciw,  pp.  137  —  139;  Essnji,  1727,  pp.  92,93. 

+  "  LXX.  that  cleanseth  liis  son  or  his  daughter  bv  tire."  Vnlr/.  "  Qui  lustret 
— ducens  per  igiiem."     Wall,  I.  p.  13  3.     .See  Yvunf),  II.  p.  lin. 
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divination,  as  well  as  his  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  his 
arguments  in  proof  of  their  existence  and  government. 

11.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  meaning  of  all  the 
terms  that  are  here  mentioned.  i5ut  all  these  arts  implied 
a  communication  with  Heathen  deities,  by  which  their 
worshippers  supposed  that  they  became  acquainted  with 
their  intentions,  or  possessed  of  their  powers,  which  they 
could  apply  as  they  thought  proper.  This  shewed  great 
ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  nature.  And  what  oppor- 
tunity, as  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  had  Moses,  or  any 
Hel)rew,  for  ac(|uiring  more  knowledge  of  this  kind  than 
other  people  ?  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  divine  origin  of  these  laws. 

15.  To  supply  the  place  of  these  various  modes  of 
learning  the  will  of  superior  beings,  the  Israelites  are  here 
promised  a  succession  of  prophets,  like  to  Moses,  to  whom 
God  would  communicate  his  will  on  all  necessary  occa- 
sions.* 

20.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  no  particular  prophet 
was  intended  in  the  preceding  promise,  but  a  succession  of 
prophets. 

22.  An  insight  into  futurity,  or  the  performance  of  a 
miracle,  i.  e.  something  above  the  power  of  man,  is  the  only 
proper  evidence  of  a  divine  interposition.  If  it  was  a  pre- 
diction, on  which  the  pretended  prophet  rested  the  evidence 
of  his  mission,  it  must  have  been  of  an  event  that  would 
take  place  speedily. 

XIX.  9.  The  boundary  of  the  country  was  never  pro- 
perly extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  read  of  more  than  three  cities  of  refuge  on  that  side  of 
Jordan.      Plereafter,  no  doubt,  more  will  be  added, 

ly.  There  seems  to  be  ecjuity  in  this  punishment  for  false 
evidence.  In  some  cases,  howevei',  it  could  not  be  inflicted 
literally. 

21.  It  has  been  thought,  that,  if  the  party  injured  did  not 
require  this  ])unishment,  it  was  not  inflicted. t 

XX.  I.   This  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  case  of  just  war. 
2.   The  office  of  this   priest  was   not  to  fiuht,  but  to  en- 
courage the  army  ;:J:   and   to  this  the  sacredness  of  his  cha- 


*   See  Thrnl.  liepos.    \\.    pp.    106,    107;    Geddes's  yotc,    and   Crit.   Rem.    pp. 
437,  438  ;    Lardntr,   l\^  p.  4.S5  ;   X.  p.  76. 

t  "  See  E.vdd.  xxi.  24,  25;   Lev.   xxiv.  10,  '20;  and  Grotius,  on  Matt.  v.  38- 
I''.X]i<)S.  Pent.  J).  (\'j:-]. 

I  "  Hib  office  was  to  blow  witli  tlie  trumpet,  (yumb.  xxxi.  6,)  when  they  were 
preparhig  to  Liatllc."     Expos.  Fait.  p.  694. 
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racter  would  give  much  weight.  It  is  not,  however,  said 
that  the  Levites,  or  the  priests,  were  exempted  from  serving 
in  the  army.  The  Jews  say  that  one  particular  priest  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose. 

5.  As  in  all  other  ancient,  and  many  modern  nations, 
every  Hebrew  of  a  proper  age  to  bear  arms  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field  in  time  of  war.  But  we  no  where  read  of 
sucii  an  attention  to  peculiarly  interesting  circumstances  as 
in  this  place.  There  w^as  equal  wisdom  in  the  measure: 
for  the  man  who  was  more  than  commonly  interested  in 
preserving  his  life,  would  not  risk  it  so  freely  as  another, 
and  consequently  would  not  fight  with  the  same  courage. 

10.  There  is  more  humanity  in  these  laws  of  war  than  in 
those  of  any  other  ancient  nation. 

13.  The  slaughter  was  confined  to  the  males,  or  those 
who  were  found  in  arms.  Christians  iu  j^eneral  exercise 
more  moderation  than  this. 

16.  The  rules  of  ordinary  war  did  not  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  Canaanites.  This  was  God's  own  cause,  and  the 
Israelites  were  only  his  instruments.*  And  the  destruction 
to  which  these  particular  nations  were  devoted  is  expressly 
said  not  to  extend  beyond  them. 

19. t  They  were  forbidden  to  do  any  unnecessary  injury 
to  the  country. 

20.  It  appears  from  this,  that  some  methods  of  taking 
fortified  places  were  known  at  this  time,  though  none  was 
used  at  the  siege  of  Troi/,  or  that  of  Babylon^  long  after  this 
time.  The  Chaldeans  raised  mounds  of  earth,  and  erected 
towers  as  high  as  the  walls. 

XXI.  6.  Washing  was  a  natural  emblem  of  purity,  and 
was  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  earliest  ages.  It  entered 
into  all  the  Heathen  purifications.  Thus  Pilate  [Matt. 
xxvii.  24]  solemnly  washed  his  hands  in  token  of  his  being 
free  from  the  guilt  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 

8.  This  ceremonial  was  well  adapted  to  impress  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  an  abhorrence  of  murder.  In  no  other 
country  do  we  read  of  any  such  institution. 

*  "  Some  of  the  Jews  Uiink  this  is  not  a  command,  but  a  permission.  And  it 
would  seem  that  this  was  the  ancient  opinion,  because  we  find  tlie  relicks  of  tliese 
people  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible."  Expos.  Pent.  p.  G96.  On  this  very  difficult 
question,  see  this  expositor's  Dissertation,  pp.  775 — 779,  which  has  been  reprinted 
by  the  Unitarian  Society.  See  also  Wakefield's  Reply  to  the  "  Aire  of  Reason," 
Pt.  ii.  p.  g,  in  Memoirs,  II.  pp.  28 — 30;  and  Bishop  Watson's  Apoloc/y  for  the  Bible. 

t  The  parenthesis  has  been  rendered  "  seven  several  ways. — The  words  must 
have  been  mangled  by  some  scribe  of  Heb.  from  old  time,  so  as  no  interpreter  can 
restore  the  sense."  Wall,  I.  p.  135.  See  Le  Cene,  pp.  198 — 200;  Com.  and  jEss. 
I.  pp.  304,  305;  Geddes's  ^ote,  and  Crit.  Rem.  pp.  438,  439- 
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11.  Tliis  law  was  cx(  client  for  its  humanity.  The 
Israelites  were  not  yliowed  to  use  any  captive  women  as 
concubines.  They  could  only  marry  them,  and  th('y  were 
to  allow  them  a  reasoiMhJe  tinu^  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  new  situation. 

14.  Though  she  had  been  a  captive,  and  of  course  a  slave, 
she  ceased  to  be  one  in  this  case.* 

17.  This  seems  to  be  a  Liood  medium  between  makins: 
the  eldest  s<:)n  the  heir  of  the  whole  estate,  and  giving  an 
equal  portion  of  it  among  them  all. 

21.  There  seems  to  be  much  harshness  in  this  law:  but 
parents  would  not,  without  the  greatest  provocation,  wish 
to  h«ve  it  put  in  execution  upon  a  child,  and  of  this  pro- 
vocation they  were  not  to  be  the  judges.  There  was  to  be 
a  hearing  of  the  cause  before  the  magistrates,  who,  being 
disinterested,  would  not  be  disposed  in  this  case,  more  than 
any  other,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  death  without  just 
cause.  In  general,  a  youjig  man  thus  given  up  to  death, 
both  by  his  own  parents  and  the  civil  magistrate,  must  have 
been  unfit  for  any  human  society. 

93.  This  provision  answered  two  purposes.  One  w^as  to 
remove  from  the  sight,  every  thing  that  was  unclean  and 
offensive,  as  dearl  bodies  were  considered  to  be,  and  also  to 
express  a  greater  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  the  body  of  the 
criminal  being  removed,  as  contaminating]:  the  very  air.  The 
criminal  would  not  be  considered  as  accursed  on  any  other 
account  than  as  having  committed  a  crime  which  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  (iod,  as  well  as  that 
of  man. 

XXII.  1.  These  are  rather  moral  precepts  tlian  laws, 
and  they  have  an  excellent  tendency  to  moderate  resent- 
ment, and  promote  benevolence  and  generosity. 

5.  This  precept,  I)esides  preventing  lewdness,  was  pro- 
bably opposed  to  some  idolatrous  practices,  in  which  men 
"vvere  habited  like  women,  and  women  like  men.  There 
was  a  statue  of  Venus,  in  Cyprus,  (in  which  were  many 
colonies  of  IMienicians.)  l)efore  which  women  sacrificed  in 
the  garments  of  men,  and  men  in  those  of  women.  The 
image  was  in  the  form  of  a  man,  but  it  was  habited  like  a 
woman. -j-  In  other  Heathen  nations  there  was  the  same 
custom. 

*  See,  oil  ver.  11  —  14,  Le  One,  pp.  4531  — 13  I;  Grdihs,  pp.  440,441. 

t  Spencer,  p.  b-2o.  (P.)  "  Corpore  ( t  veste  niuliebri,  cum  sccptro  ct  statiira 
virili."  L.  ii.  C.  xxix.  Sect.  i.  "  The  same  idolatrous  custom  is  observed  by 
Macrobiiis.  (Sutiivnul,  L.  ill.  C.  viii.)"  L.<[i<>s.  Vent.  p.  701.  See  FoiOi^,  I.  pp. 
10.3— 10  J. 
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().  This  precept  both  guarded  against  unnecessary  cruelty, 
and  the  too  great  destruc;tion  of  useful  animals. '^^J 

8.  The  roofs  of  houses  in  the  East  are  flat,  and  much  use 
is  made  of  them, -j*  so  that  these  battlements  would  prevent 
persons  falling  from  them. 

9.  This  was  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  custom  prac- 
tised, Maimonides  say;;,  by  the  Zahii.  It  is  not  probable 
that  this  precept  was  intended  to  affect  tiie  practices  of 
common  husbandry,  but  only  to  forbid  some  particular  rite 
of  Heathenism,  practised  in  a  small  piece  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose.  The  ancient  Heathens,  it  is  said, 
threw  into  the  ground  at  the  same  time  barley,  wheat,  and 
also  dried  grapes,  in  order  to  procure  the  favour  of  the 
several  deities  which  presided  over  these  products.  As  the 
Heathens  were  great  observers  of  the  corijunctions  and  oppo- 
sitions of  the  planets,  it  is  the  more  probable  that  they  were 
led  to  this  rite,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  by  some  notions 
derived  from  such  observations. 

10.  This  also  was  probably  a  Heathen  rite,  similar  to  that 
of  sovving  different  kinds  of  seed  at  the  same  time.  For 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  for  the  purpose  of  husl)andry, 
animals  so  different  from  each  other  would  ever  be  yoked 
together,  and  be  actually  employed  in  plowing,  or  any  other 
operation. 

11.  This  precept  cannot  be  understood  universally,  so  as 
to  direct  the  practice  of  domestic  economy,  but  to  prohibit 
some  kind  of  habit  used  in  Heathen  rites.  The  curious 
girdle  worn  by  the  high-priest  consisted  in  part  of  linen, 
and  in  part  of  woollen.  It  is  said  that  in  some  ancient 
Heathen  rites  the  priest  was  habited  in  a  garment  in  which 
there  was  both  linen  and  woollen,  and  that  he  also  wore  a 
ring  of  some  metal,  these  being  the.  products  of  the  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  deities  presiding  over 
which  they  hoped  to  make  favourable  to  them  by  this 
means.  :|: 

12.  The  fashion  of  th(3  garment  being  expressly  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  reminding  them  of  their  laws  (as  it  is 
said,  Numh.  xv.  38),  they  could  never  be  in  want  of  a 
monitor,  and  always  in  their  sight. 

*  "  Thomas  Aquinas -.xWege^s^  that  tlie  law  is  opposed  to  Uie  practice  of  some 
idolaters,  who  faiieied  they  would  have  good  fortune  if  they  should  catch  the  dam 
upon  the  nest  with  her  voung."  Expos.  Pent.  p.  701.  See  Harmer,  IV.  pp. 
334—338  ;  Geddcs's  ^ote'. 

t  "  Hence  the  phrase  of  proclaiming  on  the  house-top,  Matt,  k.27  ;  Luke  v.  10." 
Expos.  Pent.  p.  701. 

X  Spencer,  p.  550,    (P.)     h.  ii.  C.  xxxiii.  Sect.  iii. 
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17.  Though  such  tokens  of  virg-inity  are  much  attended 
to  in  the  East  to  this  day,  yet  as  in  this  case  the  husband 
could  not  hut  know  that  such  an  (evidence  might  be  pro- 
duced against  him,  it  is  probable  that  any  other  evidence 
as  satisfactory  as  if  this  had  been  produced,  was  intended 
in  this  place. 

21.  This  must  be  the  case  of  poUution  after  espousals. 
which  was  considered  as  the  same  thing  with  adulterv,  the 
punishment  of  which  was  stoning  to  death  ;  but  in  the 
daughter  of  a  priest  it  was  burning  alive.     (Lev.  xxi.  9.) 

30.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  East  for  the  bridegroom  to 
spread  his  garment  over  the  bride,  to  denote  his  right  to 
her. 

XXIII.  1.  This  law  respected  the  priests  only,  and  no 
doubt  had  a  view  to  the  customs  of  some  Heathens  m  hose 
priests  were  sometimes  eunuchs.  This  was  the  case  with 
those  of  the  Syrian  goddess.  In  opposition  to  this  custom, 
as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel,  no  person 
defective  in  any  of  his  members  was  allow^ed  to  officiate  in 
his  presence,  though  they  were  not  excluded  from  any  other 
national  privilege. 

Being  admitted  to  the  congregation  must,  I  think,  mean 
being  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite,  including 
a  capacity  for  any  civil  office,*  and  the  privilege  of  marrying 
Hebrevv  women.  This  was  considered  as  the  closest  bond 
of  union  between  two  nations,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
speech  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  Shechem,  Gen.  xxxiv.  16: 
Then  ice  will  give  our  daughters  unto  you^  and  ice  will  take 
your  daughters  unto  iis. — and  ice  will  become  one  people. 
This  law  was  ])robably  made  to  discourage  the  barbarous 
practice  of  making  eunuchs,  which  was  always  common  in 
the  East. 

2.  There  is  much  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "irDD  in  Hebrew.  Some  suppose  it  was  a  person 
whose  parents  were  not  known,  or  a  foundhng ;  and  others 
that  it  was  a  person  born  of  a  woman  whom  it  was  not 
lawful  to  marry  :  but  most  probably  it  was  intended  to 
denote  any  stranger.  The  ruh,"  is  for  their  exchision  in 
general,  and  after  this  there  are  partimiar  exct^ptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

J.  It  could  not  be  the  intention  of  this  law  to  prevent 
men's  marrving  women  of  other  nations  ;  for  it  was  expressly 


*  "  Dans  la  magistrature,  fct  dans  V  aelministration  publique  dcs  aflaires  de  son 
l>euple."     ie  Cme,  p.  133  ;  Essay,  \in,  p.  91.     See  Guides,  p.  143. 
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allowed  in  the  case  of  women  taken  captive  in  war.  David 
was  descended  from  llnth,  wlio  was  a  Moabitess.  Bishop 
Barrington  sng-gested  to  Dr.  Kennicott  tliat  the  clanse  re- 
lating-to  Me  tenth  generation  was  inserted  in  tiiis  verse  by 
mistake,  being  copied  from  the  preceding.  According  to 
NehemiahxVu.  1,  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  not  to 
come  into  the  conijregfation   for  ecer. 

6.  They  were  not  to  make  any  friendly  alliance  with 
them,  or  to  put  confidence  in  them,  though  they  were  not 
allowed  to  invade  and  seize  their  country. 

8.  When  they  had  been  proselytes  tor  three  generations, 
but  not  betbre,  they  were  to  be  considered  in  all  respects  as 
native  Israelites. 

9.  In  many  other  nations  soldiers  were  allowed  to  commit 
many  disorders  on  an  expedition,  without  being  liable  to 
punishment.  Plato  allowed  of  the  most  unnatural  vices  in 
this  case. 

14.  This  was  a  motive  to  cleanliness  and  purity,  which 
could  not  but  have  a  great  effect. 

\5.  This  is  understood  of  slaves  of  other  nations,  who  fled 
for  refuge  from  oppression. 

17,  IH.  This  law  is  not  a  prohibition  of  })rostitutes  in 
general.  -For  though  whoredom  was  forbidden,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  practised  among  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  other  nations. 
Jephtha  was  the  son  of  a  harlot.  Solomon  decided  between. 
two  women  of  this  character.  The  thing  ])rohibited  in  this 
place  was  the  abominable  practice  of  religious  ])rostitution, 
which  was  common  in  the  Heathen  worship,  both  men  and 
women  prostituting  thems(;lves  m  the  jjrecincts  of  the 
temples,  and  giving  the  hire  of  this  j)rostitution  to  the  funds 
of  the  Temple.  The  term  i:np  here  used  implies  this;  for 
the  word  that  denotes  a  connnon  j^rostitute  is  difl'erent  from 
this,  viz.  mj. 

18.  A  man  might  vow  a  horse,  or  an  ass,  that  is,  the  value 
of  such  an  animal,  estimated  by  tiie  priest;  but  the  price 
of  a  dog  was  too  contemptible  to  b(;  given  in  this  solemn 
manner. 

Dogs  being  held  sacred  bv  the  Egvj)tians,  might  be  an 
additional  reason  why  the  price  of  one  of  tliese  animals 
might  not  be  received  as  an  oblation  to  the  (Jod  of  Israel. 
The  junction  of  these  two  ])rohil)itions  seems  to  imply  an 
allusion  to  the  rites  of  the  goddess  Isis,  in  whifh  prostitution 
was  practised,  and  those  of  the  god  Anuhis,  whose  image 
had  the  head  oi  a  dog;  and  that  there  was  some  connexion 
between  these  two  deities  appears  from  the  following  in- 

VOL.  XI,  U 
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scription  on  a  column  dedicated  to  Isis  .-  I  am  Isis,  the  queen 
of  this  region,  instructed  hi/  ^lercury.  I  am  she  icJio  rises  with 
the  dog-star.  And  in  the  procession  in  honour  of  Isis, 
the  first  place  is  given  to  the  dog,  as  the  symbol  of  Mer- 
cury.'^ 

24.  The  Jews  say  that  this  permission  was  in  favour  of 
labourers  in  a  vineyard  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  as  applicable  to 
the  case  of  travellers,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  great  refresh- 
ment;  and  if  they  only  ate,  and  carried  nothing  away  with 
them,  the  loss  to  the  proprietor  could  not  be  much. 

XXIV.  9.  Though  there  might  be  something  in  a 
woman  that  gave  great  disgust  to  her  husband,  she  might  be 
acceptable  to  another.  Besides  that  a  divorce  was  a  deli- 
berate act,  given  in  writing,  the  Jews  say  that  it  must  be 
signed  by  two  witnesses  ;  and  that  many  other  circum. 
stances  are  necessary  to  make  the  act  legal. 

4.  This  would  prevent  levity  in  divorces.  When  the  act 
was  once  passed,  it  was  irrevocable. 

5.  There  is  much  humanity  in  these  laws,  and  in  many 
others  that  follow  them. 

9.  She  was  excluded  from  the  camp  seven  days,  till  it 
appeared  that  she  was  perfectly  restored. 

1 1.  Consequently  the  debtor  chose  what  pledge  he  would 
give,  which  would  be  what  he  could  best  spare. 

14.  In  many  ancient  nations  slaves  were  greatly  oppressed, 
their  lives  rendered  miserable,  and  short. 

22.  In  all  these  precepts,  there  is  a  fme  spirit  of  humanity 
recommended  by  the  most  forcible  considerations. 

XXV.  1.  Speedy  punishments  have  the  happiest  effect 
in  preventing  crimes. 

3.  If  scourging  was  the  punishment,  as  shame  was  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  a  moderate  correction  would  have  as 
much  effect  as  one  more  severe.  But  Dr.  ( leddes  renders  the 
last  clause,  lest  your  brottitr  sJionld  fai)U  before  your  eyes: 
supposing  justly,  that  the  reason  of  this  moderation  was  to 
prevent  material  injury  to  the  person  beaten. •]*  The  shame 
of  being  beaten  would  be  the  same  whether  the  stripes  were 
more  or  fewer. 

6.  It  was  only  the  first-born  that  inherited  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  ;  the  rest  were  cou'^idered  as  the  children  of  the 
second  husband. 

7.  It   is   probable    from   the    history  of   Ruth,    that    the 

•  Spencer,  pp.  571 — 574.    (P.)    L.  ii.  (".  xxxvi.  Sect.  ii.    See  Gedde5'.siVo<€  a»d 
Crit.  Rem.  p.  444. 
t  Sec  Gcddes'i  ^'ote  and  Crit,  Ron.  p.  i  lO. 
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obligation  extended  to  the  next  relation,  if  there  were  no 
brothers. 

9.  She  spat  upon  the  ground  before  him,  not  upon  him. 
Even  to  spit  close  to  another  person,  though  on  the  ground, 
is  an  affront,  Niebulir  says,  that  an  Arab  will  revenge  if  he 
can.*  The  drawing  off  the  shoe  must  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a  mark  of  contempt,  for  his  want  of  due  regard  to 
his  deceased  brother. 

XXVI,  3.  This  ceremonial  was  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve upon  their  minds  the  remembrance  of  the  goodness  of 
God  to  their  nation,  and  to  themselves. 

5.  This  would  remind  them  of  the  history  of  their  nation. 
Jacob  might  be  called  a  Syrian^  from  his  having  resided 
some  time  with  Laban  in  Padan-aram,  Syria  being  called 
Aratn. 

12.  The  tithe  of  the  third  year  had  a  peculiar  appro- 
priation. It  is  said  that  for  two  years  this  tithe  was  spent 
in  feasting,  of  which  the  poor  partook,  but  that  every  third 
year  it  was  wholly  given  to  them,  and  was  therefore  called 
the  poor  mans  tithe.-\  Of  this  tithe  Tobit  says,  (Chap.  i. 
7?  8,)  Another  tenth  part  I  sold  aicay^  and  went,  and  spent  it 
evert/  year  at  Jerusalem.  And  the  third  I  gave  unto  them  to 
whom  it  was  meet^  as  Debora,  my  father  s  mother,  had  com^ 
manded  me,  because  I  icas  left  an  orphan  by  my  father. 

13.  This  was  not  at  the  sanctuary,  but  only  as  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord ;  for  this  tithe  was  spent  at  home.  Or 
the  meaning  may  be,  that  they  made  this  profession  the  next 
time  that  they  attended  at  the  sanctuary. 

14.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  ancient  Heathens,  who  when  they  got  in 
their  harvests,  and  offered  the  first-fruits,  exhibited  all  the 
signs  of  deep  mourning,  previous  to  their  rejoicing,  in  order 
to  represent,  as  they  said,  the  death  of  Osiris  or  Adonis, 
which  was  probably  at  first  in  commemoration  of  the  decline, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  death  of  the  vegetable  powers  of  nature, 
previous  to  their  renovation  in  the  Spring.  +  Part  of  the 
first-fruits  they  also  ate  in  the  temple  of  the  idol,  which  was, 
probably,  the  unclean  use  here  mentioned.  The  phrase/or 
the  dead,  probably,  refers  to  the  lamentations  for  tlie  death 
of  Osiris  or  Adonis. 

*  See  Hatiner,  II.  pp.  510,  511  ;    Geddes,  p.  44G. 

t  See  Jos.  Antiq.    B.  iv.  (^h.  viii.  Sect.  xxii.  ;     Wotto7i,  I.  pp.  115,  1 16. 
%  Spencer,  pp.  574,  57r>.    (P.)     L.  ii.  C.   xxxvii.  Sect.  i.     See  Young,  I.  pp. 
265—267. 
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Some  Jlcatliens  applied  their  first-fruits  to  magical  pur- 
poses, and  to  impure  rites.  They  also  devoted  some  of  their 
first-lruits  to  their  dead  relations.  Giving-  food  to  their 
ancestors  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  Hindoos. 

XXV  II.  3,  It  is  not  certain  how  much  was  to  be 
written  upon  these  stones  •,^i^  Josephus  says  the  curses  which 
follow  to  the  end  of  tiiis  chapter.  Perhaps  the  ten  com- 
mandments were  added.  But  all  the  proper  laws,  exclusive  of 
the  exhortations  to  the  observance  of  them,  might  be  written 
in  this  manner.  There  was  in  various  ways  an  abundant 
provision  for  making  all  the  people  well  acquainted  with 
th(;ir  laws.  Nothing  was  concealed  from  anv  person,  as  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Egyptian,  Persian 
and  Grecian  mysteries. 

I  think  it  not  improbabhj  that  what  was  to  l)e  written  on 
these  stones  was  what  is  recorded  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  1 1 — 26  ; 
for  these  contain  the  precepts  that  were  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrew  institutions,  and  are  expressly  said  to  be  the  terms 
of  the  covenant  of  (lod  with  their  nation,  as  we  may  infer 
from  what  immediately  follows  (ver.  97)  "•  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Write  thou  these  icor(/s  ;  for  after  the  tenor  of 
these  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and  Kith  Israel.  Also 
in  the  verse  preceding  these  we  read,  (ver.  10,)  And  he  said, 
Behold,  I  make  a  covenant,  &i.c. 

4.  The  Samaritan  copy  of  this  verse  has  Mount  Gerizitn ; 
and  this  was,  probably,  the  original  reading,  and  led  the 
Samaritans  to  erect  their  temple  on  that  mountain,  in 
preference  to  Mount  Ehal,  when  they  had  the  choice  of 
both.-f 

5.  See  Exod.  xx.  1.3.  Iron,  perhaps,  because  used  in 
war  :  and  indeed  the  metals  in  general  were  thought  by  the 
Heathens  to  convey  pollution. 

9.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  language  that  any 
properly  7iew  covenant,  or  indeed  any  particular  repetition 
of  the  old,  was  made  on  this  occasion,  both  the  parties  at 
this  time  expressing  thtMr  consent  to  it.  This  daij  means  the 
present  time  in  general,  or  in  th<'  present  o-eneration  :  for 
the  covenant  was  sohnnnly  ratified  soon  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  l)efore  the  deliverv  of  the  ten  commandments 
from  Mount  Sinai.      See  Exod.  xix,  :3,  &c. 

♦  Sec  JJanixr,  ll.jip.  lOi,  l.i.'i;  (icdtlc.s's  To/e  on  ver..!,  iiiid  Cn't.  Rem.  pp. 
■MS,  440. 

t  ^tc  Pndcaiix,  Vi.  i.  15.  vi.,  11.  p|).  Go:) — 607;  Wall,  i.  pp.  138,  ISO;  Maun- 
drdl,  Ed.  G,  pp.  50—61 ;  (Jeddcs";,  ^'otc  and  Crit.  Rem.  p.  Uy. 
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12.  On  this  mountain  tlie  city  of  Samaria  was  afterwards 
built.  The  ancestors  of  the  tribes  that  are  here  mentioned 
were  all  born  of  free  women. 

13.  All  these  were  descended  from  the  handmaids  of 
Leah  and  Rachel,  except  Reuben  and  Zebu  Ion,  the  former 
of  whom  lay  under  a  stigma  for  dishonouring  his  father,  and 
the  latter  was  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Leah.  It  is  most 
probable  that  they  who  pronounced  the  blessings  and  the 
curses  stood  at  the  foot,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  of 
these  mountains,  and  near  to  one  another,  though  the 
mountains  themselves  were  very  near. 

\3.  These  curses  are  in  general  directed  against  crimes 
which  might  be  committed  in  secret,  so  that  only  divine 
judgments  could  reach  the  offenders. 

XXVI IL  1.  The  Heathens  expected  all  temporal 
blessings  from  the  observance  of  their  several  religious  rites, 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors.  Every  thing  of 
the  same  nature  God  promises  the  Israelites,  on  the  con- 
dition of  their  observance  of  his  laws. 

9.  Holf/  means  set  apart  for  God.  They  were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  nations,  and  to  stand  in  a  peculiar 
relation  to  God,  as  their  lawgiver  and  king. 

10.  Their  distinguishing  appellation  would  he,  the  people 
of  Jehovah. 

16.  As  the  defection  of  the  Israelites  from  their  religion 
was  foreseen  by  the  Divine  Being,  the  curses  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience are  more  enlarged  upon,  than  the  blessings  for 
obedience,  that  they  might  iiave  nothing  to  plead  in  their 
excuse,  especially  that  they  had  not  had  sufficient  warning 
o-iven  them.  These  curses  contain  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  evils  that  can  befal  any  people. 

24.  There  being  no  rain,  the  dust  would  be  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  and  fall  like  rain. 

2a.  This  prediction  concerning  their  dispersion  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  been  most  remarkably  fulfilled. 

27-  We  have  no  particular  account  of  the  Israelites  being 
more  troubled  with  the  disorders  here  mentioned  than  other 
people.  Rut  things  of  this  nature  easily  escape  the  notice 
of  historians. 

29.  The  oppressions  to  which  the  Jews  have  been  sub- 
jected in  all  Christian  countries  are  well  known,  being 
recorded  by  all  historians.. 

36.  This  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  captivity  of  three 
kings  of  Judah  by  the  Chaldeans.  Rut  it  was  fulfilled  in 
the  jnost  complete  manner  by  the  Romans,  a  nation  still 
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more  remote  from  them,  and  which  at  tliat  time  had  no 
existence.  Their  worship  of  strange  gods  was  most  com- 
pletely fulfilled  in  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  who,  no 
doubt,  became  idolaters  ;  and  are  now,  it  is  thr)uoht,  Maho- 
metans ;  being-,  as  Sir  Wm.  Jones  is  of  opinion,  the  Afghans, 
a  people  between  Persia  and  Hindostan.  'I'his  jirophecy 
was,  however,  in  a  great  measure  verified,  in  the  forced 
conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Catholic  religion,  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

37.  This  has  been  literally  fulfilled,  the  Jews  having  been 
proverbially  contemptible  in  all  comitries. 

46.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  phrase  for  ever  signifying 
only  a  long  period  ;  for  Moses,  as  well  as  the  other  prophets, 
foretold  the  restoration  of  the  nation,  and  their  future  pros- 
perity. 

49.  This  applies  with  remarkable  exactness  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  a  nation  very  distant  from  Palestine. 

52.  This  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
when  all  the  fortified  places  were  taken,  and  especially  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  siege  of  which  the  suflerings  of  the  inhabitants 
exceeded  any  thing  that  is  on  record  in  any  history.  In  this 
siege  women  actually  ate  their  own  children, 

62.  Josephns  says  that  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  there 
died  by  famine,  pestilence  and  other  ways,  eleven  hundred 
thousand  persons  ;  and  that  more  than  ninety  thousand 
were  carried  captive.  In  the  war  of  Adrian  afterwards,  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  were  slain,  besides  great 
numbers  that  died  in  other  ways.*  After  this  the  Jews 
were  indeed,  few  in  number ;  but  they  are,  no  doubt,  much 
increased  since  that  time. 

6,'3.  This  was  fully  verified  by  Adrian,  who  forbade  any 
Jews  to  reside  in  the  country,  or  even  to  come  in  sight  of  it. 
And  very  few  of  them  have  lived  in  it,  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day. 

68.  This  may  not  mean  that  they  would  actually  return 
to  Egypt,  but  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
servitude,  similar  to  that  which  they  had  experienced  in 
Egypt.  Great  numbers  of  Jews,  however,  were  s(Mit  into 
Egypt  after  the  Jewish  war.  Til  us  ordered  all  that  were 
above  seventeen  years  of  age  to  labour  in  the  public  works 
in  that  country.  The  markets  were  then  so  overstocked 
with  Jewish  slaves,  that  they  fetched  no  price. f 

XXIX.      1.  There   does   not  appear  to  have  been   any 

*  Sec  War,  B.  vi.  Ch.  ix. ;  Lardnr.r,  VII.  pp.  97,  104, 
t  Sec  Jos.  War,  B.  vi.  Ch.  viii.  Sect.  li. 
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new  or  distinct  covenant  made  with  the  Israelites  at  thi? 
time,  but  only  a  repetition  of  the  former  in  other  words, 
and  a  more  solemn  denunciation  of  judgnjents  in  case  of 
the  violation  of  it,  and  promises  of  blessings  on  the  obser- 
vance of  it. 

2.  This  charge  being  delivered  by  Moses  in  the  immediate 
view  of  his  death,  has  a  peculiar  solemnity  in  it;  and  the 
more,  as  he  was  apprized  that  the  effect  of  every  thing-  he 
could  say  would  only  be  a  delay  of  tlie  judgments  denounced. 
His  nation,  he  foresaw,  would  certainly  depart  from  these 
institutions,  and  adopt  the  religious  rites  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  could  urge  to  dissuade 
them  from  it. 

.'3,  4.  He  saw  that,  notwithstanding  their  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  the  miracles  that  had  been  exhibited  before 
them,  their  minds  were  not  sulRciently  impressed  with 
them.  Inattention  is  always  the  effect  of  appearances  that 
are  constant  or  very  frequent.  Thus  we  see  that  a  constant 
view  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  which  are  as  real  proofs  as 
any  miracles,  of  divine  power  and  providence,  makes  no 
impression  on  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  some,  who  even 
attend  to  them,  are  atheists.  In  the  time  of  Moses^  how- 
ever, and  that  of  Joshua,  both  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
divine  origin  of  their  laws,  and  their  obedience  to  them, 
was,  we  are  informed,  universal.  The  defection  began  in 
the  next  generation,  who  had  not  themselves  seen  what 
their  ancestors  had. 

.5.  That  is,  as  1  have  observed  before,  they  had  not  suffered 
from  the  want  of  necessary  food,  or  clothing,  in  whatever 
manner  they  had  been  supplied. 

1,5.  This  was  probably  an  assembly  of  as  many  of  the 
people  as  could  hear  him  speak. 

18.  The  word  rendered  gall  should  be  rendered  hemlock.* 

19-  That  is,  though  I  gratiftj  all  my  appetites^  satisfying 
my  desire  of  every  thing  that  is  forbidden. 

g2.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  divine  judg- 
ments would  not  fall  on  individuals  at  the  time  of  their 
transgression,  but  on  the  country,  when  the  apostacy  was 
become  general  ;  though  in  the  verse  preceding,  it  seems  to 
be  intimated  that  particular  offenders  would  be  punished  in 
some  visible  manner,  as  an  example  to  others 

24.   Had   all  the   neighbouring  nations   continued    Hea- 

*  As  Hos.  X.  4,  and  is  commonly  joined  with  tvormwood.  See  Jer.  ix.  15  ;  Lam. 
iii.  19;  Am.  vi,  12.  To  this  passage  the  apostle  alludes  Heb.  xii.  15."  Expos. 
Pent.  p.  720. 
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theiis,  this  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  their  language  ; 
though  even  Heathens  were  of  opinion  that  the  deities  of 
particular  countries  were  to  be  worshipped  in  those  coun- 
tries, though  not  in  others.  It  is,  however,  literally  appli- 
cable to  the  neighbouring  nations  in  their  present  state,  who 
are  either  Christians  or  Mahometans,  who  believe  in  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  are  persuaded  that 
the  present  desolation  of  the  country  is  the  consequence  of 
the  apostacy  of  the  inhabitants  from  it. 

29.  That  is,  these  are  faithful  and  plain  warnings,  councils 
of  God  which  he  conceals  from  other  nations,  but  are  made 
known  to  us  for  our  instruction  and  admonition.* 

XXX.  5,  6.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  Moses  had  a 
clear  foresight  of  the  future  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  as 
well  as  of  their  apostacy  and  dispersion  ;  and  that  though  for 
some  time  they  would  be  disobedient  and  refractory,  they 
would  afterwards  repent,  and  God  would  again  receive  them 
into  his  favour,  and  make  them  the  great  and  happy  nation 
that  he  had  promised  to  their  ancestors. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  the 
Israelites,  the  nations  that  should  oppress  them,  acting 
unjustly,  would  draw  upon  themselves  as  heavy  judg- 
ments as  those  which  they  had  been  the  means  of  inflicting. 
Of  this  the  later  prophets  give  much  clearer  information. 
Let  both  Christian  and  Mahometan  powers  read  this  and  be 
alarmed,  as  this  time  of  recompence  seems  to  be  now  at 
hand. 

12.  No  Israelite  could  plead  ignorance  of  the  law.  It 
>vas  promulgated  in  the  plainest  manner.  It  was  expressed 
in  the  most  intelligible  language. -j*  They  had  constant 
access  to  it,  and  an  order  of  men  was  appointed  to  explain 
it  to  them,  and  at  certain  stated  times  they  were  required  to 
hear  it  read  to  them. 

20.  The  affection  and  earnestness  with  which  ]Moses, 
here  and  on  all  other  occasions,  recommended  to  the 
Israelites  the  strict  observance  of  their  religion,  is  truly 
remarkable.  We  find  nothing  parallel  to  it  in  any  Heathen 
writer. 

XXXI.  1.  This  seems  to  be  another  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, subsef[uent  to  that  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

*  "  These  things  were  secrets  known  only  to  God  :  but  now  they  are  revealed  to 
us  and  to  our  children."  Lulhcr's  translation,  according  to  T^a//,  I.  p.  140.  See 
Lb  Cenc,  p.  143  5  Essay,  1727,  pp.  y">,  OQ  ■■,   drddes,  p.  4.5.5. 

t  "  The  G/fc/«  expressed  tilings  very  difticult  hy  going  up  to  Heaven."  See 
^jrotiics  in  Expos.  Pent.  p.  731. 
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.  7-  This  was  confirming-  the  authority  of  Joshua^  as  a 
person  especially  appointed  by  God  to  succeed  Moses,  in 
the  command  ot"  the  people,  though  he  had  not  the  same 
frequent  comminiication  with  God  that  Moses  had. 

9.  This  was  probably  all  that  he  had  written  of  the  whole 
Pentateuch.  And  a  more  authentic  publication  was  never 
made  of  any  writing  or  public  act  of  any  kind.  It  could 
not  but  be  well  known  at  that  time,  and  consequently  ever 
after,  that  such  a  work  had  been  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  priests,  and  not  for  their  private  use,  but  tor  that  of 
all  the  people.  Had  any  book,  containing  a  set  of  laws, 
been  produced  in  after  times,  as  what  had  been  delivered 
to  them  before,  and  iliat  not  to  a  single  person,  but  to  the 
people  at  large,  but  which  had  not  been  known  to  them 
before,  the  falsehood  of  the  pretension  must  have  been 
notorious.  And  as  these  books  contained  institutions  to 
which  the  people  in  general  were  much  averse,  the  imposture 
could  not  but  have  been  detected  and  exposed  witii  the 
greatest  indignation  and  contempt. 

10.  This  public  reading  of  the  law  was  to  be  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  the  s^reatest  of  all  their  festivals,  when,  the 
harvest  and  vintage  being  completed,  they  had  the  most 
leisure  to  attend  to  it. 

11.  This  public  reading  of  the  law  the  Jews  say  was  in 
part  the  duty  of  the  king,  who  began  it,  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  priests. 

14.  Moses  and  Joshua,  only,  seem  to  have  been  present 
at  the  following  solemn  declaration. 

19.  This  remarkable  prediction  of  the  apostacy  of  the 
Israelites  from  their  religion,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of 
it,  recorded  in  this  public  manner,  was  the  greatest  aggra- 
vation of  their  guilt  that  can  well  be  imagined.  It  must, 
however,  no  doubt,  have  had  a  good  eflect  in  retarding  and 
lessening  the  evil,  and  also  will  have  more  in  the  removal  of 
it  in  future  time. 

21.  It  appears  fi^om  Amos  v.  26,  that  even  during  their 
travelling  in  the  Wilderness,  under  the  immediate  guidance 
of  God,  many  of  the  Israelites  practised  rites  of  idolatrous 
worship,  such  probably  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
Egypt. 

26.  This  was  not  within  the  ark,  but  in  the  most  holy 
place,  to  which  the  high-priest  only  had  access  on  the  annual 
day  of  atonement.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  other  copies 
kept  by  the  priests,  and  it  could  only  have  been  on  very  ex- 
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traordinary  occasions  that  they  had  recourse  to  this  most 
authentic  copy. 

XXXI  I.  1.  There  is  a  peculiar  solemnity  in  this  poetical 
composition,*  excellently  calculated  to  vindicate  the  ways 
of  (jiod  towards  the  Israelitish  nation,  whose  future  history 
is  here  distinctly  pourtrayed.  As  if  he  did  not  expect  that 
the  people,  durinjj  their  predicted  apostacy,  would  give 
any  attention  to  him,  he  begins  with  calling  upon  the 
heav'ens  and  the  earth  to  bear  witness  against  them. 

2.  He,  however,  expresses  a  wish,  before  he  proceeds 
any  farther,  that  his  warnings  might  have  a  salutary  effect, 
like  that  of  the  rain  on  the  OTOwth  of  orass. 

■I.  This  declaration  of  the  Divine  character,  and  of  the 
equity  of  his  providence,  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  this 
occasion. 

6.  In  this  manner  he  upbraids  them  for  their  folly,  as  well 
as  their  ingratitude,  towards  a  Being  who  had  done  such 
great  things  for  them. 

9.  Having  divided  mankind  into  distinct  nations,  and 
assigned  to  each  their  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
he  chose  the  posterity  of  Jacob  for  his  own  peculiar  people, 
gave  them  a  delightful  country,  and  shewed  them  extraor- 
dinary favours,  the  particulars  of  which  are  here  recited. 

1 1.  The  bird  here  alluded  to  is,  to  a  proverb,  remarkable 
for  its  tender  care  of  its  young,  often  carrying  them  on  its 
back. 

13.  In  hot  climates,  hills  make  an  agreeable  variety  in  a 
country,  and  the  hills  of  Palestine  are  not  craggy  mountains, 
but  eminently  fruitful,  cool  and  well  watered.  On  this 
account  it  was  preferable  to  Egypt,  which  is  altogether  flat. 
Besides,  the  olive,  which  yields  oil,  will  grow  in  the  most 
rocky  places. 

10.  Notwithstanding  these  favours,  they  made  the  most 
ungrateful  n^turns,  and  apostatized  from  his  worship.  Je- 
shuran  is  probublv  a  diminutive  of  Israel,  the  radical  letters 
being  the  same  in  both. 

17.  It  is  uncertain  what  idea  Moses  annexed  to  the  word 
CDn-ii?  here  rendered  demons.  But  as  invisible  beings,  of  a 
natin"t^  inferior  to  the  Supreme,  became  objects  ot'  worship, 
and  probably  about  this  time,  they  may  be  here  placed  in 
opposition    to   him.       The   origin   of   idolatry,    being   then 

*  ^  i'o  "  ^ome  Observations  on  the  >oiif;  of  Moses,"  with  Sotes,  in  Com.  and  EiS. 
IL  pp.  42i — 458;  Geddes's  Sotes,  ver.  1 — 43;  and  Crit.Rem.  pp.  406 — 164. 
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recent,  could  not  but  have  been  well  known,  and  it  did  not 
begin  with  denying  the  existenee,  or  the  supremacy,  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  but  with  providing  him  deputies  to 
superintend  particular  parts  of  the  administration  of  the 
universe. 

19.  This  is  purely  prophetical,  and  delivered  a  long  time 
before  the  event. 

21.  As  they  provoked  him  by  abandoning  his  worship  for 
that  of  contemptible  objects,  he  would  provoke  them,  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  contemptible  nation. 

22.  The  language  of  this  prophetical  song  very  much 
resembles  that  of  the  preceding  curses.  It  is  an  enume- 
ration of  all  the  evils  that  can  befal  any  country. 

31.  This  was  acknowledged  by  Balaam,  by  the  Pfiilistines, 
and  on  several  occasions  by  other  nations. 

36.  From  this  place  this  prophetical  song  alludes  to  the 
restoration  of  the  nation,  after  their  apostacy  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  it. 

41.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  judgments  that  will  be  in- 
flicted on  the  nations  that  should  oppress  the  Israelites. 

43.  This  represents  the  final  state  of  the  Israelitish  nation 
when  they  would  be  restored  to  their  country,  and  other 
nations  would  be  happy  under  them. 

49.   Abarim  was  a  chain  of  hills,  of  which  Nebo  was  one. 

XXX  111.  1.  As  Jacob  delivered  a  prophecy  concerning 
each  of  his  twelve  sons,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
Moses  here  does  the  same,  though  there  is  less  of  prophecy 
and  more  of  benediction  in  this  address.  In  both  there  is 
much  difficulty,  the  sense  of  particular  passages  being  very- 
uncertain. 

2.  These  mountains  were  near  to  each  other,  so  that  his 
shining  from  them  all,  or  his  appearing  from  them  all,  in 
favour  of  the  Israelites,  is  only  the  same  idea  amplified. 
He  is  here  represented  as  accompanied  with  a  host  of 
angels,  called  saints. 

He  came  with  tni/riads  from  Kadesh,  and  he  came  from 
Meribah  Kadesh.^ 

3.  In  this  he  describes  the  submission  of  the  people  to 
God,  sitting  at  his  feet  to  receive  his  commands. 

Truly  he  loi^eth  the  nations,  and  all  them  that  are  holy  he 
will  bless.  For  they  shall  sit  down  at  his  feet,  and  they  shall 
receive  of  his  words.-\ 

•  LXX.      (P.)     See  "  Kennicott  (p.  222)-,"  Pilkingtorit  p.  158;    Geddes,  pp. 
t  Kaviicott.    (P.)    See  Geddes,  p.  468. 
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4.  A  law  has  he  commanded  unto  us*  He  commanded  us 
a  law  from  thence^  (i.  e.  from  JNIount  Sinai). -j* 

6.  The  tribe  of  Reuben  was  not  numerous,  and  agreeable 
to  the  prediction  of  Jacob,  it  did  not  in  any  respect  excel 
the  others,  though  he  was  the  first-born. 

Let  his  men  be  a  number.^,  or  numerous.  In  one  readiuGT 
of  the  LXX.  this  is  applied  to  Simeon,  who  is  otherwise 
overlooked  in  this  benediction. 

7.  The  tribe  of  .Judah  always  had  the  pre-eminence  over 
the  oth(;r  tribes.  J  fere  it  is  represented  as  leading  them  to 
battle,  and  he  prays  that  they  may  return  victorious.  Xo 
mention  is  made  of  Simeon,  perhaps  because  this  tribe 
was  settled  within  that  of  Judah, 

8 — 10.  The  Levites  are  commended  for  the  zeal  they 
shewed  in  the  cause  of  God  after  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  when,  as  tliey  had  been  (commanded,  they  slew  without 
distinction  all  the  idolaters  they  met  with,  not  sparing  their 
nearest  friends  or  relations.  It  was  the  office  of  the  high- 
priest  who  was  of  this  tribe  to  consult  God,  which  was  said 
to  be  by  urim  aud  tJiummim.  or  the  breast-plate  with  pre- 
cious stones,  which  he  wore  on  such  occasions.  It  was 
also  the  business  of  the  Levites  in  2:eneral  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  law,  as  well  as  to  officiate  at  the  sanctuary. 

12.  Jerusalem  was,  at  least  in  part,  within  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  and  this  tribe  being  afterwards  associated  witli 
that  of  Judah,  was  better  protected  than  the  others.  § 

14.  The  land  appropriated  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  seems 
to  have  been  peculiarly  fertile  and  pleasant.  It  was  hilly, 
but  the  hills  were  cultivated  to  the  tops.  Y^y  fruits  of  I  he 
sun  we  may  understand  products  that  are  annual.  \\  hat 
Mas  meant  by  those  of  the  moon  is  uncertain,  but  this  was 
always  supposed  to  have  some  influence  on  the  productions 
of  the  earth.  Those  of  the  hills  were  the  mineral  sub- 
stances, which  abound  in  them.i] 

17.  Joseph  is  compared  to  the  first-born  of  bulls,  both 
on  account  of.  the  great  strength  of  his  tribe,  and  because, 
like  the  hrst-born  son  in  the  family.  In^  had  a  double  inhe- 
ritance, two  of  the  tribes  being  descended  from  him,  a  pn- 
vilei;i'  which  Reuben  lost  on  account  of  his  incest.  The 
power  of  this  tribe   is   here   particularly  alluded  to.  and  it 

*    Conj.      Kennuott.      (P.)      Sre  T,',  r/r/^A,  p.  46S. 

t    Conj.      Cnm.  and  Fss.  1,  pp.  .30«,  :jOO.    ( p, ) 

t  Com.  avfl  Ess.  I.  p.  309-     •'^ee  Geddes,  pp.  468,  4(30. 

^   Sep  Ceddrs's  Sote,  and  Crit.  Run.  pp.  4<^P,  470. 

ij  Geddes's  "Sote,  and  Crit.  Rem.  p.  470. 
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was  the  principal  of  the  ten  tribes  which  revolted  from  the 
family  of  David. 

IS.  The  tribe  of  Zebulon  being-  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
their  going-  out  in  ships  may  perhaps  be  alluded  to  in  this 
place;  but  this  is  uncertain,  as  none  of  the  Israelites  were 
addicted  to  commerce.  The  tribe  of  Issachar  applied  wholly 
to  agriculture  and  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It  is  also  thought 
to  have  been  a  learned  tribe,  from  1  Chron.  xii.  32. 

19.  This  seems  to  allude  to  some  peculiar  zeal  in  this 
tribe  to  invite  the  others  to  resort  to  the  sanctuary.  But 
there  is  nothing-  in  the  history  that  throws  any  light  on 
this.  It  may  refer  to  a  time  that  is  yet  future,  as  indeed 
may  the  prediction  concerning  Zebuloii,  and  also  those  of 
Jacob. 

20.  Gad  was  a  warlike  tribe,  (1  Chron.  xii.  8,)  and  all 
the  allusions  asfree  with  that  idea.  Martin  the  Benedictine 
supposes  this  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
scalping,  still  used  in  North  America.     See  Chap.  iii.  16. 

2 1 .  They  demanded  their  portion  of  the  lawgiver  with  the 
princes.*    But  there  is  uncommon  difliculty  in  this  passage. 

22.  The  hills  of  Bashan  are  said  to  have  been  infested 
with  lions,  (Cant.  iv.  8,)  and  Dan  is  compared  to  one  of 
them. 

23.  The  inheritance  of  Naphtali  was  in  Galilee,  which 
w^as  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  West  and  the  South 
may  respect  the  situation  of  Dan,  which  was  mentioned 
just  before.  And  the  Danites  took  possession  of  Laish,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

24.  The  name  of  ^.sAer  signifies  blessedness ;  and  a  peculiar 
populousness,  as  well  as  plenty  of  all  things,  seems  to  be 
predicted  concerning  this  tribe.  The  metals  here  mentioned 
might  be  dug  out  of  Mount  Lebanon,  near  to  which  the 
inheritance  of  this  tribe  lay.  But  I  suspect  that  we  must 
wait  for  the  return  of  these  tribes  before  we  can  see  the 
propriety  of  these  predictions. 

'26.  This  general  benediction,  with  which  INloses  con- 
cludes what  he  says  of  each  of  the  tribes,  alludes,  I  think, 
to  their  future  most  distinguished  and  enviable  situation  ; 
when  they  will  have  risen  superior  to  all  their  difficulties, 
and  have  triumphed  over  all  their  enemies. 

28.   Because  Jacob.  &c.-)- 

XXXIV,      1.  Pisgah  is  said   to  have  been  the  highest 

*  Conj.    Houhigant.    (l\)    See  Geddes's  Note,  and  Crit.  Rem.  pp.  470--472. 
t  Ihid.    (P.) 
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eminence  of  Mount  Neho.  This  chapter  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Moses,*  though  it  was 
naturally  added  by  some  other  person  to  what  he  had 
written,  and  probably  by  Joshua,  or  by  his  direction.  But 
as  Dan,  which  was  not  conquered  till  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  is  mentioned  in  this  place,  as  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  country,  this  circumstance  may  have  been  added  by 
Samuel,  or  some  other  person  who  lived  after  that  event. 

5.  This  part  of  the  country  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  Moabites,  but  it  had  been  conquered  from  them  by  the 
Amorites,  and  from  these  by  the  Israelites. 

6.  As  no  person  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  death 
or  burial  of  Moses,  what  is  here  said  with  relation  to  them 
must  have  been  from  conjecture. f  And  as  we  find  Moses^ 
together  with  Elijah^  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  with 
Jesus,  he  must  either  have  been  raised  from  the  dead  at 
that  time,  or  not  have  properly  died,  but  have  been  trans- 
Jated  like  Enoch,  or  have  undergone  the  change  that  Paul 
says  will  take  place  on  those  who  shall  be  found  living 
at  the  coming  of  Christ.  As  Moses  was  alive  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  he,  no  doubt,  is  living  now,  as  well  as  the 
other  persons  mentioned  above,  though  we  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  manner  of  their  subsistence  or  employment.  J 

7.  This  apparent  vigour  at  the  near  approach  of  death 

*  *'  Softie  Jews,  contrary  to  plain  sense,  and  some  Christians,  will  have  it  that 
even  this  labt  chapter  was  written  by  Moses  himself.  But  they  do  great  hurt  to 
religion,  who  go  about  to  tack  unnecessary  difficulties  of  believing,  and  even  gross 
absurdities  in  reason,  to  the  faith."    Wall,  I.  p.  146.     See  Geddes,  p.  473. 

f  It  appears  from  the  following  narration  by  Cotton  Mather,  that  conjecture  was 
employed  on  (his  subject  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  : 

"  It  was  a  very  surprising  as  well  as  an  undoubted  accident  which  happened 
within  the  memory  of  millions  yet  alive,  when  certain  shepherds  upon  Mount  A'eii?, 
following  part  of  their  straggling  flock,  at  length  came  to  a  valley,  the  prodigious 
depths  and  rocks  whereof  rendered  it  almost  inaccessible;  in  which  there  was  a 
eave  of  inexpressible  sweetness,  and  in  that  cave  was  a  sepulchre  that  had  very 
difficult  charai^ters  upon  it.  The  patriarchs  of  the  Marovites  thereabouts  inhabiting, 
procured  some  learned  persons  to  take  notice,  and  make  report  of  this  curiosity, 
who  found  the  inscription  of  the  grave-stone  to  be  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  letter, 
Moses,  the  Senmnt  of  the  Lord.  The  Jews,  the  Greeks  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
thereabouts,  were  altogether  by  the  ears  for  the  possession  of  this  rarity;  but  the 
Turks  as  quickly  laid  cl;)ini  unto  it,  and  strongly  guarded  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
Jesuits  found  a  way,  by  tricks  and  bribes,  to  engage  the  Turkish  guards  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  them,  for  the  transporting  of  the  inclosed  and  renowned  ashes  into 
Europe;  but  when  they  o{tened  the  grave,  there  was  no  ho<ly,  nor  so  much  a.s  a 
relick  there.  While  they  were  under  the  confusion  of  this  disappointment,  a  Turkish 
general  came  upon  them,  and  cut  them  all  to  pieces;  therewithal  taking  a  course 
never  to  have  that  place  visited  any  more.  But  the  .scliolars  of  the  Orient  presently 
made  this  a  theme,  which  they  talked  and  wrote  much  upon ;  and  whether  this  was 
the  true  scpnkhre  of  Moses,  was  a  question  upon  which  many  books  were  pub- 
lished." Life  of  Eliot,  Ed.  3,  1694,  Introd.  pp.  1, 1'. 
X  See  supra,  p.  78. 
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was  also  the  case  of  Aaron,  and  is  that  of  many  very  aged 
persons.  All  their  senses  are  perfect,  they  make  no  com- 
plaint of  sickness  or  pain,  and  yet  find  themselves  suddenly 
exhausted,  and  die  as  if  they  fell  asleep. 

10.  Moses  was,  no  doubt,  in  several  respects  superior  to 
any  of  the  Jewish  prophets  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Jesus,  and  had  a  more  intimate  kind  of  conmiunication 
with  God,  who  always  spoke  to  him  in  an  articulate  voice, 
and  in  the  day-time,  and  never  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  or 
through  the  medium  of  any  scenical  representation.  But 
Jesus  seems  to  have  had  a  still  more  intimate  kind  of  com- 
munication with  God  than  even  this,  without  any  articulate 
voice  or  vision,  in  some  manner  of  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. In  a  general  way  he  seems  to  have  performed  his 
miracles  as  by  a  power  lodged  with  himself;  and  it  only 
appears,  from  what  he  said  at  the  resurrection  of  l.azarus, 
that  mental  prayer  always  preceded  the  working  of  his  mi- 
racles, and  by  his  general  declarations  that,  of  himself,  he 
could  do  nothing,  but  that  the  Father  who  was  in,  or  with 
him,  did  these  works. 

12.  The  great  vision.* 


JOSHUA. 

Joshua  succeeding  Moses  in  his  authority  over  the  people, 
having  been  his  constant  attendant,  and  perhaps  his  amanu- 
ensis, would  naturally  follow  his  example  in  recording  the 
memorable  events  of  his  time,  especially  as  they  were  in 
continuation  of  those  of  Moses,  and  it  would  appear  equally 
necessary.  An  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
among  the  different  tribes  must  have  appeared  to  be  particu- 
larly so,  as  a  record  for  future  ages.  The  Jews  have  always 
considered  this  book  as  written  by  Joshua,  or  by  his  direc- 
tion, and  it  has  every  internal  mark  of  authenticity,  in  the 
mention  of  so  many  particulars  of  persons,  times  and  places. 
Like  the  books  of  Moses,  and  those  of  all  the  ancients,  it  is 
written  in  the  third  person  ;  and  a  few  circumstances  have, 
as  was  natural,  been  added  by  those  who  copied  it  after- 
wards. This  book  contains  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joshua,  a  period,  it  is 
supposed,  of  near  thirty  yeai-s. 

*  Scan.    (P.) 
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Chap.  I.  1.  It  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  God 
revealed  himself  to  Joshua;  but  it  was  probably  in  an  arti- 
culate voice,  in  the  presence  of  Eleazar  the  hio^h-priest, 
agreeably  to  the  directions  that  he  had  received.  fNunib. 
xxvii.  21.) 

4,  The  Great  Sea  means  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
great  with  res])ect  to  any  other  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  acquainted.* 

8.  This  circumstance  makes  it  probabde  that  Joshua  at- 
tended at  the  sanctuary  to  receive  directions  from  God,  the 
book  of  the  law  being  kept  there. 

18.  As  there  was  no  person  set  up  in  opposition  to  Joshua, 
the  people,  disj)Osed  as  they  always  were,  to  rebel,  must  have 
had  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  had  a  divine 
appointment  to  succeed  Moses,  especially  as  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  not  that  of  Judah,  which  only  had 
the  promise  of  pre-eminence. 

II.  1.  This  must  have  been  some  time  before  the  events 
related  in  this  chapter.  This  Hahab  is  generally  called  a 
harlot, f  perhaps  because  women  who  kept  these  places  of 
entertainment  generally  were  considered  as  of  that  character, 
whether  they  were  so  or  not. 

6.  This  woman  must  have  managed  with  great  address  in 
concealing  these  spies,  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  ha- 
zardous undertaking-. :J:  This  alone  shews  the  great  appre- 
hension of  the  success  of  the  Israelites,  in  their  invasion  of 
the  country.  Had  this  woman  entertained  any  hopes  of  the 
city  holding  out  against  them,  she  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  first  to  give  information  of  them,  as  it  is  evident 
she  was,  by  some  means  or  other,  well  acquainted  with  their 
business. 

1  1.  This  is  a  very  natural  account  of  the  terror  with  which 
the  ])eople  in  fjeneral  were  struck,  as  was  foretold  by  Moses, 
{E.rofl.  XV.  14 — 16,)  on  account  of  the  wonderful  interposi- 
tion of  God  in  favour  of  the  Israelites,  especially  their  recent 
conquest  of  the  Amorites  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  And 
as  these  Amorites  harl  elfected  the  con(juest  of  all  the  plain 
country  belonginu  to  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  they 
were  probably  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  that  jjation, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  considerable  ot'  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

'    See  Lf!  Crne,  pp.  3Sl,  332;  Essui/,  ITS?,  pp.  150,  151. 

t  "  LXX.  an  hostess."     Wall,  I.  p,  It?.     Jos.Anti(].  B.  v.  Ch.  i.  Sect.  li.  aiut 
^^  liihtoii's  Note.     See  Geddes's  Nott. 
4  Set  Hanncr,  II.  p.  j55. 
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13.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  husband,  which 
makes  it  more  probable  that  she  was  a  harlot. 

14.  As  all  these  nations  were  devoted  to  destruction,  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  authority  they  could  answer  for  the 
preservation  of  any  person  of  that  race.  It  must  probably 
have  been  understood  that,  notwithstanding  the  order  for 
their  extirpation,  it  was  on  the  supposition  of  their  obsti- 
nate resistance  ;  and  that  had  they,  like  this  woman,  sub- 
mitted, and  renounced  tiieir  idolatry,  they  would  have  been 
spared,  as  she  was.  But  the  account  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Gibeonites  is  unfavourable  to  this  hypothesis.  From  the 
conferences  which  these  spies  held  with  this  w^oman,  and 
their  meeting  no  difficulty  in  traversing  the  country,  it  is 
evident  that  the  language  spoken  in  it  was  properly  Hebrew. 

Ill,  1.  At  Shittim  they  had  been  two  months,  from  the 
first  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  from  their 
leaving  Egypt.  The  sense  will  be  much  clearer,  if  the 
verses  be  read  in  the  follovving  order,  recommended  by  Hou- 
bigant,  viz.  1,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  U,  12,  13,  2,  3,  4,  6,  14,  &c. 

3.  On  this  solemn  occasion,  the  ark  was  carried,  not  by 
the  Levites,  as  in  their  journeying  through  the  Wilderness, 
but  by  the  priests.  The  same  was  done  when  it  was  carried 
round  Jericho,  when  Zadoc  and  Abiathar  brought  it  back  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  that  David  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
XV.  29),  and  when  it  was  lodged  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  viii.  6),  the  Levites  not  being  allowed  to  go  into 
the  sanctuary. 

4.  The  reason  for  keeping  this  distance  between  the  ark 
and  the  people,  w^as  both  out  of  reverence  for  it,  and  that 
the  people  might  the  better  see  how  to  direct  their  march  : 
for  that  was  to  be  their  guide  to  the  proper  place  for  passing 
the  river. 

16.  This  miracle  was  in  some  respects  more  extraordinary 
than  that  of  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  as  in  this  case  it 
could  not  be  pretended  that  the  water  had  retired,  from  any 
natural  cause.  If  they  passed  this  river  at  all,  without 
bridges  or  boats,  the  current  of  the  water  must  have  been 
miraculously  suspended. 

17.  They  kept,  no  doubt,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
ark,   marching  u'jove  and  below  the  place  where  it  stood. 

I\  .  9.  This  may  be  rendered,  twelve  stones  out  of  the 
middle  of  Jordan,  viz.  the  same  that  had  been  mentioned 
before,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that,  besides  these, 
other  twelve  stones  were  ^et  vip  in  the  river.  The  circum- 
stance of  their  remaining  il,  this  day  might  be  added  when 

VOL.  XI.  X 
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the  book  was  copied  in  a  later  period,v-  or  by  Joshua  himself 
before  he  died. 

19.  As  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  on  the  15th  day  of  this 
month,  there  wanted  five  days  of  forty  years  from  that  time. 

2:3.  This  passage  through  the  river  Jordan  beino-  here  said 
to  have  been  in  the  same  manner  with  that  through  the  Red 
Sea,  shews  that  the  waters  of  that  sea  were  actually  divided 
like  those  of  this  river,  and  that  they  did  not  merely  retire 
from  the  shore,  as  some  have  supposed. 

V.  1.  It  appears  from  this,  that  there  were  Amorites  on 
the  west  side  of  Jordan,  as  well  as  on  the  east,  where  they 
had  made  a  conquest  of  part  of  the  country  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites.  Though  all  the  seven  devoted  nations 
were  descended  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  term 
Canaanites  was  at  this  time  appropriated  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine,  on  the  sea-coast.  Per- 
haps other  families  had  so  distinguished  themselves  as  to 
have  obtained  different  appellations,  'cisA7noritcs, Hittiles,  &c., 
whereas  these  had  not,  and  therefore  continued  to  be  called, 
as  they  all  had  originally  been,  Canaanites  :  or  this  term 
may  have  some  allusion  to  their  occupation  as  traders,  as 
the  word  imports.  Living  on  the  sea-coast,  they  probably 
applied  to  navigation. 

That  the  people  of  this  country  should  have  been  so  much 
alarmed,  and  dispirited,  at  the  miraculous  passage  of  the 
river  Jordan,  was  natural.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that 
they  did  not  immediately  make  their  submission,  or  lea\e 
the  country.  But  we  often  see  that,  in  a  state  of  great 
terror,  })ersons  are  incapable  of  taking  wise  measures,  and 
often  continue  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  stupid  irresolution 
and  inactivitv.  They  might  still  hope  that  the  gods  of  their 
country  might  be  able  to  protect  them  from  the  invaders, 
though  they  had  not  prevented  their  passing  the  river. 

7.  This  circumcision  of  the  Israelites,  immediately  on 
their  setting  foot  in  the  enemies'  country,  and  their  conse- 
quently incapacitating  themselves  for  making  any  resistance 
in  case  of  an  attack,  implies  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
the  protection  of  (lod.  Had  the  peo))le  of  the  country  been 
apprized  of  their  situation,  and  not  been  overawed  by  the 
recent  event  of  the  ])assaue  of  the  river,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  hav(;  taken  tliat  opportunity  to  fall  upon  them.  As 
the  Israelites,  in  their  passage  through  the  Wilderness,  must 
sometimes  have  continued  a  long  time  in  the  same  place, 

*  "  Perhaps  by  Samui',  vvlio  livfil  .Si if)  years  after  tliis  time.  But  see  Cli.  vi. 
25."     Wall,  I.  p"l47.     See  S/tuiJiford,  B.  xii.  pp.  349— 3 Jl. 
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the  reason  why  this  rite  of  circumcision  was  discontinued 
among  them  does  not  sufficiently  appear.  The  operation 
might  have  been  performed  with  safety  even  on  a  march.  The 
sons  of  Moses  were  circumcised  at  an  inn.  Besides,  women 
were  dehvered  of  children  in  the  Wilderness,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  more  hazard  in  this  than  in  circumcisiiv^  them. 

9.  With  the  Israelites,  uncirciuncised  was  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  and  though  the  Egyptian  priests  were  circumcised, 
the  people  in  general  were  not.  As  the  promise  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  made  to  Abraham  on  the  express  condition 
of  his  posterit}^  being  circumcised,  this  rite  might  be  consi- 
dered as  absolutely  necessary  on  their  taking  possession  of 
the  country,  and  becoming  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
This  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
They  could  not  now  be  reproached,  as  they  had  been  by  the 
Egyptians,  with  being  a  nation  of  slaves."^*''  Gi/gal  comes 
from  a  word  which  signifies  to  roll  away. 

11.  That  is,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month. 

12.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  manna  must  have  been  a 
supernatural  production.  It  had  fallen,  even  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  but  wholly  ceased  from  this  time,  when  they  had 
no  farther  occasion  for  it. 

\5.  This  appearance,  whatever  it  was,  was,  no  doubt,  in- 
tended to  encourage  Joshua  ;  but  whether  it  was  a  permanent 
being,  or  not,  is  uncertain.  By  Joshua's  being  ordered  to 
put  off  his  shoes,  we  seem  to  be  authorized  to  conclude  that 
it  was  such  an  appearance  as  that  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  which, 
though  it  is  called  an  anrreU  the  voice  proceeding  from  it 
was  that  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

VI.  2.  The  people  of  Jericho  depended  on  the  strength 
of  their  walls,  and  would  think  it  extraordinary  that  the 
Israelites  should  only  march  round  them  in  this  formal  pro- 
cession, without  making  any  attempt  to  demolish  them,  or 
get  over  them. 

4.  As  rams*  horns  are  not  hollow,  and  therefore  a  trumpet 
could  not  be  made  of  them,  these  must  have  beem  made  of 
metal,   and  only  twisted,  so  as  to  resemble  ranis'  horns. f 

5.  There  must  have  been  an  exception  in  favour  of  that 
part  of  the  wall  on  which  the  house  of  llahab  stood  ;  and 
this  would  still  more  distinguish  this  house  from  auN^  other. 

*  See  Spencer,  L.  i.  Civ.  p.  42;  Younr/,  I.  pp.  58,  50;  Shuckfurd,  B.  xii.  III. 
pp.356 — 359;  Gediless  Note. 

t  **  LXX.  Vatican,  •  seven  holy  trumpets.'  Vulfjale,'  seven  Jrumpels,  such  as  are 
used  at  the  Jubilee.'  Few  beside  English  Translatiojis  have  made  them  of  rams' 
horns."     Wall,  I.  pp.  148,  140.     See  Jos.Antiq.  B.  v.  Ch.  i.  Sect.  v. 

X    9, 
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1  j.  As  there  was  no  intermission  of  this  compassing  of 
the  city  during  seven  successive  days,  and  this  was  done  by 
the  Divine  order,  an  exception  must  on  this  occasion  have 
been  made  to  the  rest,  on  the  sabbath-day. 

17.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  devoted  to 
destruction  ;  but  in  this  case  the  city  itself,  and  every  thing 
contained  in  it,  was  devoted,  [Marg.]  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  country,  nothing  of  it  being  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
conquerors. 

20.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  evidently  miraculous 
than  this.  An  earthquake  might  have  destroyed  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  then  it  would  have  been  miraculous  indeed 
if  the  destruction  had  extended  no  farther.  The  city  itself 
was  not  injured,  nor  did  any  of  the  besiegers  suffer. 

26.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  when  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  his  eldest  son  should  die,  and  then  the  rest 
in  order,  to  the  youngest,  when  the  whole  should  be  accom- 
plished. And  this  actually  came  to  pass  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab,   (1  Kings  xvi.  34). 

VII.  4.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Ai  should  venture  to 
attack  even  a  small  body  of  the  Israelites,  after  the  taking 
of  Jericho  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  is  not  easily  ac- 
counted for.  They  might  have  been  deceived  by  their 
priests,  and  by  omens,  on  which  the  Heathens  always  laid 
the  greatest  stress.  They  were  also,  no  doubt,  encouraged 
by  seeing  so  small  a  number  of  the  enemy. 

.5.  It  is  evident  that  the  Israelites  would  never  have  had 
the  courage  to  make  this  invasion  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
when  they  were  so  much  disheartened  at  this  slight  re- 
pulse. 

9.  There  seems  to  have  been  too  great  freedom  in  this 
expostulation  with  the  Supreme  Being.  But  AIoscs,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  had  used  the  same  language.  Prayer  in 
general  is  founded  on  the  condescension  of  God  to  the 
weakn(.'ss  of  man  ;  and  every  allowance  will,  no  doubt,  be 
made  for  the  degree  of  this  weakness. 

18.  In  1  C7oo«.  ii.  7,  the  name  isAchar.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  LXX.,  in  other  ancient  versions,  and  in  Joscj)hus. 
It  is  therefore  i)rol)al)le  that  this  was  the  real  name,  espe- 
cially as  Achar,  and  not  Achan,  has  the  signification  here 
alluded  to. 

Why  the  Divine  Bein;:!:  should  have  been  displeased  with 
the  Israelites  in  general  on  account  of  the  offence  of  this 
Achan,  does  not  aj)pear.  But  this  is  only  one  case  of 
manv  in   which  numbers  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  one,  or  a 
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few  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  agreeable  to  the  general  plan 
of  Divine  Providence. 

20.  This  detection  of  the  criminal  by  open  lot  was  the 
clearest  proof  of  God  being  with  his  people,  and  attentive  to 
all  their  conduct.  It  would,  therefore,  operate  both  as  a 
motive  to  the  exact  performance  of  every  thing  that  was 
enjoined  them,  and  an  encouragement  to  confide  in  the 
Divine  protection. 

21.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Babylon  appears  from  other 
accounts  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  this 
Babylonish  garment  might  be  one  that  had  been  brought 
from  that  place,  but  manufactured  in  India,  which  was  in 
very  early  times  famous  for  its  manufactures,  as  it  is  at  this 
day."*  If  this  wedge  of  gold  weighed  fifty  shekels,  it  was 
worth  three  hundred  dollars. 

23 — 25.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  family  of  Achan  was 
privy  to  this  concealment.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  buried  in  the  tent  without  their  concurrence.  This 
however,  on  the  contrary  supposition,  is  not  the  only  case 
out  of  many,  in  which  children  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
parents  ;  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  a  good  effect. 

VIII.  2.  Ai  was  treated  as  the  rest  of  the  conquered 
country.  Every  human  being  was  put  to  death,  but  the 
spoil  was  reserved  for  the  conquerors. 

3.  It  is  supposed  that  this  number  should  have  been  three 
thousand,  as  thirty  thousand  was  much  too  large  a  number 
for  an  ambuscade. -j* 

7.  Though  assured  of  victory,  from  the  express  promise 
of  God,  he  made  use  of  such  means  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war  directed  him  to. 

11.  The  distance  between  Gilgal  and  Ai  was  about  nine 
miles, 

13.  The  most  genuine  copy  of  the  LXX.  instead  of  this 
verse,  has  these  words  at  the  head  of  ver.  12  :  But  the  am- 
bush  icas  on  the  leest  side  of  the  city,  which  removes  a  great 
difficulty  occasioned  by  the  supposition  of  two  ambushes. 
Houbigant  inserts  part  of  ver.  12  in  ver.  13,  and  reads  thus: 
Joshua  took  about fice  thousand  men,  and  went  that  night  into 
the  midst  of  the  valley. 

17.  The  people  of  Bethel  must  have  come  to  the  assis- 
tance of  those  oi  Ai,  and  have  arrived  before  any  part  of  the 
army  of  Israel  ;  for  the  ambush  was  between  Bethel  and  Ai. 

*  "  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  nothing  of  the  word  CBahjlonishJ  but  only,  a  very 
fine  garment  of  divers  colours."     Wallf  I.  p.  150,    See  Geddes's  iVo<f. 
t  See   Geddes's  Note 
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But  the  clause  nor  in  Bethel^   is  wanting  in  the  LXX.,  and 

therefore  may  be  an  interpohition.* 

IS.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  signal  for  the  liers- 
in-wait  to  enter  the  city.  But  unless  there  had  been  a 
flag  annexed  to  the  spear,  it  could  not  have  been  seen  at  that 
distance. 

2o.  This  must  have  been  an  inconsiderable  city  to  have 
had  a  king  of  its  own  ;  for,  according  to  the  usual  proportion 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  the  rest,  it  could  not  have 
mustered  more  than  three  thousand  men. 

30.  In  Mount  Gerizim.'\ 

This  could  not  have  been  done  at  this  time,  though  it  is 
related  in  this  place.  For  Mount  Ebal  was  situated  very 
near  to  Mount  Gerizim,  in  a  part  of  the  country  very  distant 
from  that  in  which  they  then  were,  and  which  they  had  not 
conquered.  Joshua,  however,  no  doubt,  complied  with  the 
directions  of  Moses  on  this  subject,  (Dcut.  xxvii.  2 — 6).  Dr. 
Gedcles  removes  this  whole  account  to  Chap,  xviii.,  and 
places  it  after  verse  1 . 

34.  It  is  pretty  evident  from  this,  that  all  that  was  written 
upon  the  stones  were  the  blessings  and  curses  from  Dent. 
xxvii.  These  comprised  the  most  essential  part  of  the  law. 
JNIuch  more  could  not  have  been  written  in  this  manner. 

IX.  2.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  including 
Gibeo?i,  seems  to  have  re?jected  all  offers  of  peace  or  submis- 
sion, at  least  in  effect,  by  making  an  armed  opposition. 

3.  The  Gihconiles  probably  withdrew  privately  from  the 
general  confederacy;  but  having  concurred  in  the  hostile 
measures  that  had  at  first  been  adopted,  they  were  not 
entitled  to  any  benefit  from  their  submission. 

6.  They  must  have  heard  of  the  general  order  to  spare 
none  of  those  nations  that  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  but  that  they  might  make  leagues  of  amity 
with  people  out  of  its  bounds.  No  artifice  could  have  been 
better  conducted  than  this  was. 

10.  They  make  no  mention  of  the  more  recent  events 
of  the  takinu  of  Jericho  and  Ai.,  as  they  would  not  have 
it  supposed  that  they  had  heard  of  them  before  they  set 
out. 

13.  Their  bottles  were  of  leather,  and  therefore  lial)le  to 
be  torn  and  perish. 

17.  The  three  first  of  these  places  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  the  last  to  that  of  Judah. 

*  See  rUhmffton,  pp.  A2,  43.  t  Samaritan  Chruiucle.     (P.) 
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23.  They  were  not  distributed  to  the  people  at  large,  as 
domestic  slaves,  but  made  subject  to  do  the  servile  work  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  to  which  the  Levites  were 
originally  bound. -^'^  Being  in  this,  as  it  were  giren  to  the 
Levites,  as  their  assistants,  they  were  probal)ly  the  same 
that  were  afterwards  called  Nethenim,  which  has  that  signi- 
fication, and  they  are  mentioned  with  commendation  in  the 
course  of  the  history. 

It  appears  that  before  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  the 
Tabernacle  had  been  removed  to  Gibeon  from  Shilo/t.  Mai- 
rnonides  says  it  was  at  Nob  before  it  was  at  Gibeon,  and  that 
in  both  these  places  together  it  remained  fifty-seven  years, 
As  Gibeon  was  one  of  the  cities  that  was  given  to  the 
priests,  the  inhabitants  were  probably  removed  to  the  cities 
of  the  Levites,  and  served  with  them  at  the  sanctuary  in 
their  turns. 

X.  2.  Gibeon  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  elders, 
and  not  by  a  king,  though  it  was  as  considerable  as  the  cities 
which  had  kings. 

3.  These  were  the  principal  cities  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine, and  they  all  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah. 

.5.  Hebron  had  belonged  to  the  Hittites ;  but  the  Amo- 
rites  had  probably  conquered  it  as  well  as  Gibeon;  for  the 
Gibeonitcs  were  originally  Hivites  (Chap.  ix.  1?)  ;  they  are 
said  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2)  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Amorites. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Ai  had  defeated  a  party  of  the 
Israelites,  these  people  might  think  them  not  to  be  in  all 
cases  invincible  ;  and  every  thing  being  at  stake,  they  wolild 
encourage  one  another  not  to  yield  without  a  contest.  They 
might  also  hope  to  overpower  the  Gibeonites  before  they 
could  be  assisted  by  their  new  allies. 

10.  This  attack  being  sudden  and  unexpected,  w^ould 
contribute  much  to  their  defeat.  Beth-Jioron  was  not  then 
built,  but  only  afterwards  by  S/icra/i,  as  we  read  1  Chron. 
vii.  24.  These  places  [Azeka/i  and  Makkedali]  were  to  the 
south  of  Gibeon,  and  Betli-lioron  was  to  the  north,  so  thfft 
they  fled  in  different  directions. 

11.  Sometimes  stones  are  taken  up  by  whirlwinds,  and 
fall  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  from  which  they  were 
taken.  But  of  late  it  is  undeniable  that  stones  have  fallen 
upon  the  earth  from  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
without  any  whirlwind  to  take  them  up,  and  have  sunk  deep 
into  the  earth.      The  most  probable  conjecture  concerning 

*  See  Harmer,  II.  pp.  368—370. 
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them  is,  that  they  come  from  the  moon,  thrown  by  volcanoes 
within  the  sphere  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth. 

12 — 14.  As  this  battle  probably  began  at  the  break  of 
day,  for  they  had  marched  all  the  night ;  and  as  no  more 
was  done  than  might  have  been  accomplished  in  a  day, 
some  think  that  the  day  was  not  prolonged  in  any  superna- 
tural manner,  but  that  the  account  is  taken  from  the  poetical 
composition  here  referred  to,  and  that  the  language  was 
only  figurative,  the  meaning  of  the  prayer  being,  that  God 
would  enable  him  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in 
that  day.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  any 
man  to  pray  that  the  day  might  really  be  longer  than  usual. 
An  idea  of  so  very  extraordinary  a  nature  as  that  of  the  sun's 
standing  still  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  any  man.  The 
dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  was  not  a  thing  that  Moses  had 
thought  of,  and  both  the  dividing  of  the  river  Jordan,  and 
the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  were  announced  by  God 
himself  to  Joshua.  He  had  not  presumed  to  request  any 
such  things  ;  still  less  is  it  probable  that  he  would  in 
earnest  have  desired  that  the  sun  and  moon  might  stand 
still.* 

As  the  army  had  marched  all  the  night,  they  could  not 
have  supported  the  fighting  and  the  active  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  a  day  more  without  another  miracle,  for  which  there 
was  no  occasion.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  this  greatest 
of  all  miracles  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  where  almost  all  the 
other  miracles  in  favour  of  the  nation  are  enumerated,  or 
alluded  to.  The  prophet  Huhakkuk,  indeed,  says,  [Chap. 
iii.  1  1,]  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation.  But 
this  may  be  no  other  than  such  poetical  language  as  the 
book  of  this  prophet  abounds  with,  or  it  may  be  an  allusion 
to  the  poetical  book  of  Jasher  here  mentioned,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  poems,  since 
David's  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  was  in  it, 
(2  Sam.  i.  18).t 

I  see  no  other  material  objection  to  this  particular  miracle, 
which  does  not  require  tliat  the  sun  or  the  earth  should 
actually  have  stood  still,  but  only  that  the  day  should  have 
been  prolonged  in  that  j)lace. 

\6.  This  verse  is  not  in  the  common  copies  of  the  LXX. 
The  same  words  occur  ver.  43,  where  they  are  in  their  place. 

*  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  v.  Cli.  i.  Sent,  xvii.,  and  Whiston's  Nntr:  Rev.  W.  Turner  in 
Theol.  Repos.  1.  pp.  103 — 120;  Wuhtjifld  in  "  Reply  to  At/e  of  Reason,  Part  ii/' 
p.  27,  &c. ;    and  Memoirs,  II.  pp.  30 — ;>  i,  yote. 

t  Sec  Pilkinrjton,  pp.  58,  59,  Geddes's  Note. 
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At  this  time  the  army  could  not  have  returned  to  Gilgal. 
This  verse  Mr.  Pilkington*  thinks  is  probably  interpolated 
from  ver.  43. 

16.  Palestine  abounds  in  caves,  in  which  great  numbers 
of  persons  may  conceal  themselves.  Both  David  and 
Saul,  with  many  of  their  followers,  did  so,  in  a  cave  at  En- 
geddi. 

21.  In  peace^  means  in  safety,  or  without  any  loss,  that  is, 
of  those  who  had  been  sent  in  the  pursuit. 

33.  Gezer  was  afterwards  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  not  far 
from  Gibeon,  as  may  be  inferred  from   1  Chron.  xiv.  16. 

41.  This  was  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Palestine,  from 
near  to  which  place  the  spies  had  been  sent  by  Moses.  This 
Goshen  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  perhaps  so  called 
on  account  of  its  excellent  pastures.  Dr.  Geddes  thinks 
that  this  was  the  same  with  the  country  of  the  Geshurites, 
mentioned  Chap.  xii.  5. 

XI.  1.  This  place  was  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
country,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 

4.  These  nations  formed  a  much  more  considerable  arma- 
ment than  the  kings  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country  had 
done,  and  they  were  the  more  formidable,  as  the  Israelites 
had  neither  horses  nor  chariots.  These  princes  might  hope 
for  better  success  than  those  in  the  South,  who  thinking 
to  have  to  do  only  with  the  city  of  Gibeon,  had  not  brought 
their  armed  chariots,  and  were,  moreover,  taken  by  surprise. 

5.  This  was  near  the  springs  of  Jordan,  and  was  called 
Samochoniles,  from  the  abundance  of  fishes  in  it. 

7.  Pie  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  came  upon  them 
by  surprise,  as  he  had  done  when  he  defeated  the  kings  of 
the  South. 

11.  This  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Canaanites,  and 
another  king  of  the  same  name,  Jabin,  reigned  there. 
f  Judges  iv.  2.) 

13.   77iat  stood  in  Jalam^  the  name  of  a  district. f 

17.  This  is  an  account  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
north  and  south. 

18.  It  was  six  years  before  the  war  was  completely 
finished. 

20.  We  may  perhaps  infer  from  this,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  their  obstinacy  in  opposing  the  Israelites,  their  lives 
would  have  been   spared.     Their  case  was  the  same  with 

•  P.  59.  (P.)  See  Wall,  I.  p.  1,53.  f  Pilkington,  p.  Il6.  (P.) 
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that  of  Pharaoh  ;  there  having  been  no  supernatural  influence 
on  their  minds.  They  were  left  to  their  own  natural  pride 
and  violence. 

2 1 .  Dehir  was  also  called  Kirjalh  Sepher. 

22.  The  Anakims  were  a  gigantic  race. 

XII.  8.  hi  tlie  plains  and  in  the  groves* 

24.  Several  of  the  places  mentioned  do  not  occur  any 
where  else,  and  many  of  them  must  have  been  inconside- 
rable, though,  like  yii,  they  had  kings.  The  town  being 
walled,  shews  that  they  were  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other.  This  division  of  the  country  into  small  states,  pre- 
vailed in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  as  Greece,  Italy, 
(jaul  and  Britain.  The  same  is  the  present  state  of  North 
America. 

XIII.  2-  The  Philistines  were  not  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Canaan,  being  descended  from  Misraim.  the 
second  son  of  Ham  ;  but  their  country  is  to  make  a  part  of 
the  possession  of  the  Israelites  after  their  restoration. 

?).  Sihor  was  a  small  rivulet  from  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Nile.  The  Avites  were  mixed  with  the  Philistines, 
and  were  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

4.  The  Amorites  were  both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  whence 
they  had  driven  the  INIoabites?  and  Ammonites. 

5.  The  Giblites  were  the  inhabitants  of  Gebal,  near  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  appears  from  Ezra  xxvii.  9,  and  1  Kings 
V.  18.  \_Marg.~\  They  are  mentioned  as  stone-cutters,  sent  by 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  Solomon. 

6.  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  not  conquered  by  the  Israelites, 
but  will  be  within  their  territory  after  their  restoration. 

9.  Ami  the  citics,-\ 

.    If).  In  the  mounts  and  in  the  valley .% 

25.  This  is  part  of  the  country  which  was  conquered  from 
them  by  the  Amorites,  and  reconquered  by  the  Israelites. 

XI  v.  6.  He  is  called  a  Kenezite,  probably  because 
descended  from  one  Kenez,  the  head  of  a  family. 

10.  AccordiuLi'  to  this,  five  years  only  had  then  been  em- 
ployed in  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

I,'].  That  is.  the  country  about  it,  for  the  city  was  given 
to  the  priests,  as  it  is  expressly  said  Chap.  xxi.  1 1. 

15.   The  citij  of  Arha,  as  it  is  in  Chap.  xv.  13,  and  xxi.  11. 

•  MSS.    (P.i     See  Pilkvif/toyi,  \>\).  ]n:>,  156. 

t   Conj.  IIoiihi(iant.    I  P.)     See  Uff//,  I.  p.  io5  3   Pilkin^ton,  p.  ]69. 

X  Syr.    {P.)   Hee  Pilkinr^ton,  [).  Ib9. 
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XV.  1.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  the  greatest  part  of  the 
south  of  the  country,  aud  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  that  of  the  north. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  this  stone  is  uncertain.  It  is  men- 
tioned again  Chap,  xviii.  17.  Being  a  Reubenite,  he  could 
not  have  had  any  inheritance  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  Per- 
haps he  had  died  and  was  bnried  tliere. 

8.  This  was  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  through  which  ran 
the  brook  Kcdron.  This  Hinnoni,  from  whom  this  valley 
had  its  name,  had  probably  been  the  owner  of  it  in  some 
early  time.  It  was  afterwards  infamous  for  the  idolatrous 
rites  that  were  practised  in  it.  Jebus  was  afterwards  taken 
by  David,  and  called  Mount  Zion,  and  was  part  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem. 

15.  Kirjath  Sepher  is  also  called  Kirjath  Sanna,  which 
in  Arabic  signifies  learning  or  law,  as  Sepher  signifies  hook. 
It  was,  therefore,  probably  a  place  in  which  records  were 
anciently  kept. 

17.  Kenaz  was  the  father  of  Othniel,  so  that  he  and 
x\cksah  had  not  the  same  father,  though  they  were  nearly 
related,  which  is  all  that  the  term  brother  oiten  signifies. 

19.  The  land  to  the  South  was  probably  hot  and  dry. 

32.  All  the  places  mentioned  above  arc  thirty-eight.  But 
perhaps  only  twenty-nine  of  them  deserved  to  be  called 
cities.  The  same  observation  may  apply  to  other  places 
that  are  here  enumerated. 

59.  Between  this  verse  and  the  next,  add  from  the  I^XX.: 
Theco,  and  Ephrafhcf,  (this  is  Bethlehem,]  and  Phagor,  and 
Etan,  and  Kulon  and  Tafam,  and  Thobcs,  and  Carem,  and 
Galem,  and  ThetJicr,  and  Manocho,  eleven  cities  with  their 
villages.* 

63.  Trom  this  it  is  evident  that  this  book  was  written 
before  the  time  of  David,  who  took  this  city  from  the 
Jebusites.f 

X'^Vl.  2.  Bethel  was  a  place  in  the  fields,  near  to  the 
city  of  Ltiz. 

8.  The  brook  Kanali  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Cherith. 
But  if  the  sea  here  mentioned  be  the  Mediterranean,  this  is 
not  probable.     In  the  Vulgate  it  is,  the  Salt  Sea. 

10.  As  it  is  not  said  that  the  Ephraimites  did  wrong  in 
accepting  the  submission  of  these  people,  the  submission  of 
other   inhabitants  of  the  country  might  have  availed  them 

*  See  Wall,  I.  pp.  1.57,  158. 

t  "  Yet  even  he  did  not  drive  them  all  out.     An  instance  is  Arauna,  the  Jehusitc, 
who  sold  hira  the  place  whereon  the  Temple  was  built."    Ibid.  p.  158. 
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as  much.  And  some  suppose  that  because  the  Girgashites 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  yet  were  there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  they 
had  submitted  and  been  spared.  But  it  seems  that  though 
it  was  irregular,  the  Israelites  did  receive  the  submission  of 
some  who  dwelt  at  the  extremity  of  the  country,  because 
they  vvere  not  able  to  conquer  them. 

XV'II.  1,  Being  a  warrior,  he  could  better  defend  a 
frontier  country. 

1 1 .   The  different  tribes  were  in  several  places  intermixed. 

18.  It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  country  was  then  a 
forest,  and  uninhabited,  though  the  rest  was  so  populous. 
It  also  appears  that  though  in  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country  the  hand  of  God  was  visibly  with  them,  and  emi- 
uently  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  it  was 
withdrawn  by  degrees  ;  and  the  people,  being  numerous 
and  warlike,  were  left  to  themselves. 

XVIII.  1.  This  was,  no  doubt,  by  Divine  appointment ; 
for  they  were  to  set  up  the  Tabernacle  in  the  place  which 
God  should  choose,  (Dcut.  xii.  11).  Shiloh  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  country.* 

9.  They  must  have  made  a  map  of  the  country. 

28.  The  northern  part  of  the  city,  including  Mount 
Moriah,  belonged  to  I3enjamin ;  but  the  southern  part  to 
Judah. 

XIX.  27.  As  Dagon  was  worshipped  by  the  Philistines 
in  the  South,  and  no  doubt,  in  this  place,  called  after  the 
same  deity,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  this  worship 
must  have  been  very  extensive.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  with  Astarte,  called  also  the  Syrian 
Goddess.  But  as  Dagon  is  in  the  masculine  gender,  this  is 
not  so  ])robable. 

28.  This  was  not  the  Cana  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  after- 
wards was,  but  another  place  of  the  same  name  near  to 
Sidon,  called  the  Greater  Cana. 

29.  Jt  does  not  appear  that  the  Tyre,  which  was  afterwards 
so  famous  for  its  commerce  and  power,  was  built  so  early 
as  the  time  of  .loshua  ;  and  as  the  name  signifies  a  rock 
OY  fortress.,  this  may  have  been  some  other  place  of  strength. 

.>4.  This  tribe  could  not  be  near  to  that  of  Judah,  several 
others  Iving  between  them;  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
Judah  in  the  LXX.,  or  the  Chaldee. 

*  "  The  Tabernacle  is  supposed  to  have  continued  there  328  years."  Wall,  I 
p.  3b9- 
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So.  This  was  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  same  with  the  sea 
o^  Genesaret,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  history. 

After  this  verse  insert  the  following  from  manyMSS.: 
And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben^  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
man.- slayer^  Bezer  in  the  Wilderness  with  her  suburbs,  Kede- 
moth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Mephaath  with  her  suburbs,  four 
cities.* 

40 — 46.  Some  of  these  places  were  mentioned  as  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  within  the  boundary  of  which  this  tribe  had 
its  inheritance.  This  being  found  not  sufficient  for  them, 
they  afterwards  sent  out  a  colony  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  and  there  got  possession  of  Leshem,  or  Laish,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Dan,  as  in  ver.  47.  Hence  the  phrase 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  signifying  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country,  from  the  most  northerly  to  the  most  southerly  part 
of  it 

46.  This  Japho  was  afterwards  called  Joppa,  and  was  the 
principal  sea-port  on  that  coast. 

50.  Joshua  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  great  pro- 
vision for  his  own  family;  which,  indeed,  is  never  men- 
tioned ;  so  far  was  he  from  providing  any  considerable 
establishment  for  himself,  or  requiring  any  prerogative  for 
his  great  services.     In  this  he  resembled  Moses. 

XX.  7.  These  cities,  besides  being  conveniently  situ- 
ated, and  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  are  said  to 
have  been  on  eminences  ;  so  that  they  could  be  seen  at  a 
distance,  which  was  a  farther  advantage  to  a  person  fleeing- 
to  them. 

XXI.  i.  Though  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  separate  in- 
heritance in  the  land,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  the  cities  and  suburbs,  for  their  habitations 
and  for  their  cattle.     Corn  they  could  not  raise. 

45.  As  every  thing  that  had  been  promised  by  God  to  the 
Israelites  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  that  the  still  more  glorious  things  that  are 
foretold  concerning  them,  will  have  their  accomplishment  in 
due  time. 

XXII.  3.  It  is  thought  that  they  had  continued  with 
their  brethren  about  seven  years, 

8.  Though  they  had  served  so  long,  absent  from  their 
wives  and  children,  it  was  not  without  a  recompence,  as 
they  had  their  share  of  the  spoil,  which  must  have  been 
very  considerable.     It  is  probable  too,   that  as  every  man 

*  Kennicott.    (P.) 
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capable  of  bearing  arms  was  not  wanted  for  this  service, 
and  some  must  have  been  at  home,  they  had  served  on  this 
side  Jordan  in  their  turns, 

11  — 14.  It  seems  extraordinary,  considering  the  small 
extent  of  the  country,  that  they  should  not  have  had  a  more 
certain  account  of  this  transaction,  and  the  real  motives 
of  it,  before  they  took  the  serious  measures  that  are  here 
mentioned. 

19.  The  country  originally  promised  to  the  ]iostcrity  oi 
Abraham,  as  that  for  which  God  had  a  particuhir  favour, 
was  that  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Jordan.  I  hey  might, 
therefore,  imagine,  that  living  on  the  other  side  of  that  river, 
they  Mould  not  be  equally  under  the  Divine  protection. 

27.  Erections  in  the  form  of  altars,  in  coumiemoration  of 
remarkable  events,  were  common  in  ancient  times.  Indeed, 
any  form  of  a  solid  building,  large  or  small,  and  that  did  not 
terminate  in  a  point,  might  be  called  an  altar^  because  sacri- 
fices might  be  made  upon  it. 

34.  I'he  LXX.  say  that  it  was  Joshua  who  gave  this  name 
to  the  altar;  but  his  name  not  l)eing  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding account  of  the  transaction,  it  is  evident,  that  when 
the  war  was  over  he  did  not  retain  any  civil  power,  but 
returned  to  the  rank  of  a  common  citizen. 

XXHI,  9.  This  was  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  their 
God  to  those  of  these  nations. 

14.  Solomon  made  the  same  acknowledgment,  (1  King>> 
viii.  56). 

1.5.  This  has  been  verified  in  the  fullest  extent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  apostacy  of  the  people  from  their  religion. 

XXIV.  1.  The  LXX.  and  the  Arabic  versions  have 
Shiloh  in  this  place.* 

2.  This  is  the  only  account  that  we  have  of  the  tamily  ot 
Abraham  having  actually  been  idolatrous. j- 

12.  This  was  particularly  promised,  (^JS.ror/.  xxiii.  27  ; 
Dcat.  vii.  20;)  and  here  it  is  said  to  have  been  performed, 
though  nothing  is  said  of  this  circumstance  in  the  preceding 
history  of  the  war.  The  LXX.  has  ih-ili-e  kings,  omitting 
the  mention  of  Sihon  and  Og. 

14.  Joshua,  no  doubt,  knew  of  the  idolatrous  practices 
which  had  been  used  in  the  M^ilderness,  and  he  n^ight  well 
presume  they  were  still  practised  in  secret  by  some  of  the 
})eople.      But  though  they  had  in  some  measure  conformed 


•  Sen  Wall,  1.  j)p.  164,  l6y;  Shi(rJif„r<J,  B.  xii.  111.  p.  127. 
+   See  Judith,  V,  pp.  0 — 8j  Yowkj,  I.  p.  S7- 
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to  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  while  they  resided  among 
them,  they  had  not  done  so  in  all  respects,  as  appears  by 
their  longing  for  the  leeks  and  the  onions  they  had  eaten  in 
Egypt;  and  from  these  the  Egyptians  religiously  abstained. 

19.   Cease  not  to  serve  Jehovah  * 

It  was  v^ery  proper  to  apprize  the  people  of  the  character 
of  the  God  whom  they  declared  they  would  serve,  since  he 
was  very  unlike  the  gods  of  the  Heathens,  who'  tolerated 
the  worship  of  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  served 
Jehovah,  they  must  serve  him  onl^/,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  maxims  of  the  Heathens  in  general. 

■25.  This  solemn  promise  and  engagement  is  called  a 
covenant^  and  was  a  renewal  of  that  which  was  entered  into 
in  the  time  of  Moses.     Here  the  LXX.  has  Shiloh. 

26.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  Joshua  was  a  writer,  as 
well  as  Moses,  and  he,  no  doubt,  wrote  the  greatest  part  of 
this  book  which  bears  his  name.  And  this  book  oi^  Joshua, 
as  well  as  those  o^  Moses^  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called 
the  hook  of  the  law  of  God.,  as  containing  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  the  transactions  of  God  with  the  nation,  and 
the  orders  that  were  given  in  his  time. 

27.  This  was  probably  a  pillar  that  might  remain  to  pos- 
terity, as  a  memorial  of  the  solemn  transaction.  In  Judges 
ix.  6,  mention  is  made  of  the/>z7/ar  in  Shechem. 

29.  As  no  mention  is  any  where  made  of  the  age  of  Joshua 
when  he  left  Egypt,  though  he  must  have  been  more  than 
twenty,  the  length  of  his  life  [in  Canaan^  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Since  he  was  forty  years  in  the  Wilderness,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  thirty  at  that  time,  as  he  was  called 
a  young  man,  he  must  have  lived  forty  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

30.  In  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX.  there  is  this  addi- 
tion :  They  put  with  him  into  the  sepulchre  the  knives  of  Jiint 
with  which  he  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  in  Gilgal, 
when  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
them;  and  they  are  there  unto  this  day.^ 

31.  This  verse  could  not  have  been  written   by  Joshua, 
.any  more  than  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  by  Moses. 

But  this  is  no  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the  rest  of  the 
book,  it  being  natural  for  any  transcriber  of  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  add  such  circumstances  as  these,  in  order  to  make 
the  work  complete,  and  for  the  farther  information  of  poste- 
rity. It  is  generally  thought  that  Samuel  wrote  this  addi- 
tion to  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  well  as  the  book  of  Judges, 

*  Hallett,  (P.)  t  Sec  Harmer,  IV'.  pp.  39«— 401. 
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This  Book  has  its  name  from  its  containing  the  history 
of  transactions  during  the  government  of  the  Israehtes  by 
temporary  judges,  before  that  of  kings,  from  the  death  of 
Joshua  to  the  time  of  Samuel^  who  is,  with  pretty  good 
reason,  thought  to  have  been  the  writer  of  this  book.  It 
was  evidently  written  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
David,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Chap.  i.  21.  As  this  book 
was  always  received  by  the  Jews  as  an  authentic  history. 
and  the  contents  of  it  are  alluded  to  in  other  books  of  un- 
questionable authority,  there  cannot  be  any  good  reason  for 
entertaining  a  doubt  concernino-  it  at  this  day.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  about  three  hundred  years,  and  all  the  facts 
recorded  in  it  are  of  so  remarkable  a  nature,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  forgotten  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  even  if  there 
had  been  no  public  record  of  any  of  them,  when  they  took 
place.  But  since  both  Moses  and  Joshua  were  writers,  and 
composed  the  history  of  their  times,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
but  that  the  high-priests  at  least  would  see  that  the  history 
was  continued  in  the  same  authentic  manner. 

This  history  abundantly  verifies  the  frequent  warnings  and 
predictions  of  Moses,  according  to  which  the  people,  being 
under  the  more  immediate  g^overnment  of  God.  were,  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  to  be  rewarded  for  their  obedience, 
and  punished  for  their  disobedience,  and  especially  for  their 
conformity  to  the  religions  of  their  neighbours,  w^hom  God 
had  devoted  to  destruction,  on  account  of  their  polytheism 
and  idolatry. 

1.  1.  In  this  conduct  they  followed  the  directions  given 
by  Moses,  according  to  the  original  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment ;  the  high-priest,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  asking  directions  from  God,  and  receiving  an 
answer  in  an  articulate  voice.  Perhaps  the  power  of  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  and  other  nations,  being  now  broken, 
those  names  were  no  more  used  ;  but  the  remains  of  them 
were  called  Canaanites  as  before :  for  here  the  people  to 
the  South,  as  well  as  those  in  the  North,  are  called  by  this 
name. 

2.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  find  the  tribe  of  Judah 
distinguished  in  this  manner.  They  were  the  most  nume- 
rous and  powerful  of  all  the  tribes,  and  according  to  the 
prediction  of  Jacob,  were  to  have  the  pre-eminence  of  all 
the  others. 
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4.  Bezeck  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far,  it  is  thought, 
from  Jerusalem.'J^ 

7.  The  Israelites  had,  no  doubt,  lieard  of  the  wanton 
cruelty  which  he  had  exercised  towards  the  kings  that  he 
had  conquered,  and  purposely  treated  him  in  the  same 
manner.  The  kings  he  had  conquered  must  have  been  kings 
of  single  towns,  or  small  principalities  in  his  neighbourhood; 
which  shews  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  had  been 
frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  as,  indeed,  mny  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fortification  of  their  towns.  It  is  nor  said 
that  they  put  this  king  to  death.  That  he  was  spared,  as 
some  have  supposed,  on  account  of  his  renouncing  idolatry, 
does  not  at  all  appear.  This  is  by  no  means  implied  in  his 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  God  in  the  singular  number; 
for  the  term  Elohim  is  indefinite,  and  is  often  applied  to  the 
deities  of  the  Heathens.  Perhaps  he  died  before  tlie  sen- 
tence of  death  could  be  executed  upon  him  ;  or  the  Israelites 
might  have  relaxed  with  respect  to  the  rigorous  (execution 
of  the  orders  that  had  been  given  them  to  extirpate  all  the 
inhabitants. 

9.  This  must  mean  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country, 
and  also  the  valleys  within  the  inheritance  of  Judah. 

10.  This  part  of  the  countrv  had  been  conquered  by 
Joshua,  (Chap.  xv.  14,)  but  the  old  inhabitants  must  have 
recovered  the  possession  of  it :  or  this  may  be  a  recapitula- 
tion of  what  was  transacted  before  this  time. 

19.  This  history  was  related  before.  (Josh.  xv.  1 6.) 
16.  This  citi/  of  palm  trees  ]s  Jericho,  where  the  Kenites 
first  settled  ;  but  they  afterwards  removed  to  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  inheritance  of  Judah,  perhaps  because  it 
bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  their  original  settlement  near 
Mount  Sinai, 

18.  These  cities,  though  conquered,  were  not  retained  by 
the  Israelites,  for  we  soon  find  the  Philistines  in  possession 
of  them. 

19-  But  not  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleij.-\ 
As  the  Canaanites  in  the  North  were  conquered  by  the 
Israelites,  notwithstanding  their  having  armed  chariots,  it 
does  not  appear  why  those  in  the  South  might  not  have 
been  conquered  also,  though  they  were  possessed  of  the 
same  advantage.  But,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  Israelites 
beginning  to  relax  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  their 

*  "  A  town  still  existing  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  between  Sichem  and  Bethsheaiu'^ 
Geddes's  Note. 
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law,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  conquered.  In  this  case, 
particular  interpositions  were  not  so  necessary  as  at  the 
first. 

21.  It  appears  from  this  circumstance,  that  this  book  was 
written  before  David  conquered  this  place. 

24.  They  desired  him  to  shew  them  where  the  city  might 
be  attacked  to  the  most  advantage. 

26.  This  was  probably  the  same  place  that  Josephus  calls 
by  this  name,  in  Arabia,  not  far  from  Judea,  whither  some  of 
the  Hittites  had  fled  on  the  invasion  of  the  country  by 
Joshua. 

27.  This  was  not  far  from  Jordan. 

28.  In  this  thev  acted  contrary  to  the  order  of  God.  and 
no  doubt  they  had,  at  this  time,  begun  to  relax  of  the  strict 
observance  of  their  laws  in  other  respects. 

34.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  want  of  union  in  the 
different  tribes  after  their  separate  inheritances  were  allotted 
to  them.  Had  they  all  made  a  common  cause,  and  joined 
their  forces  against  the  old  inhabitants,  they  might,  no 
doubt,  have  destroyed  or  expelled  them  all. 

36.  Akrabbim  is  mentioned  Josh.  xv.  3.  This  rock  was 
probably  Petra^  a  city  in  Arabia.  Within  those  boundaries 
the  Ammonites  were  confined,  and  there  were  remains  of 
this  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  Hittites,  and  other  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  (1  Kiyigs 
ix.  20,  21.)  There  were  Gergescties  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour. (Matt.  viii.  28.)  Uriah,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba, 
was  a  Hittite.  But  all  these  had,  no  doubt,  renounced  ido- 
latry, and  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  Israelites. 

II.  1.  Houbigant  would  place  the  five  first  verses  after 
verse  10. 

The  person  who  is  here  called  an  angel,  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Being  himself,  as  he  that  appeared  to 
Abraham  and  Moses.  It  could,  therefore,  be  no  other  than 
a  temporary  representation.  The  Jews  suppose  that  it  was 
a  prophet,  as  he  is  said  to  cojie  np  from  Gilgal,  ])robably  to 
Shiloh,  where  the  ptople  were  assembled  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  this.  The  person  who  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham came  like  any  other  traveller,  entered  his  tent,  and  was 
entertained  by  him  ;  and  no  prophet,  or  even  an  angel,  such 
as  appeared  to  Daniel,  ever  spake  any  otherwise  than  as 
a  messenger  from  God,  and  never  as  the  Supreme  Being 
himself. 

3.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  disobedience  to  the  Divine 
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commands,  in  not  demolishing-  all  the  vestiges  of  idolatry, 
-and   making  leagues  with    the   ancient  inhabitants   of  the 

country,  preceded  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  expel  them  ; 

and,  that  for  this  reason  they  were  left  to  themselves. 

6.  This  must  be  a  recapitulation  of  what  passed  in  the 

time  of  Joshua;   for  the   events   related   in   the    preceding 

chapter  were  subsequent   to  his  death.     This  observation 

was  made  before,  and  in  the  same  words,  Josh.  xxiv.  28. 
11.  Baalim  was  a  general  term,  to  denote  the  gods  of 

the  Heathens,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  sun,  though 
under  different  names,  and  worshipped  with  different  rites 

by  different  nations. 

13.  Ashteroth  was  the  same  with  Asiarte,  the  Syrian 
goddess,  and  the  Egyptian  Jsis,  representing  either  the 
moon,  or  the  powers  of  nature  in  general,  as  acted  upon  by 

the  sun,  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

15.  Thus  the  threatenings  of  God  by  Moses  began  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  the  people  always  suffering  for  their  apostacy 
from  their  religion,  though  they  were  never  wholly  aban- 
doned by  God. 

23.  This  frequently-repeated  apostacy  of  the  Israelites 
from  their  religious  institutions,  is  a  proof  that  they  were 
such  as  they  would  never  have  adopted  of  themselves,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  miracles 
could  have  compelled  them  to  receive.  This  consideration 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion.  The 
general  observations  that  are  made  in  this  place,  must  have 
been  suggested  by  a  view  of  all  the  events  that  are  recorded 
in  this  book,  at  whatever  time  they  were  written. 

Another  reason  for  the  Israelites  not  wholly  expelling  all 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  was  given  Exod. 
xxiii.  29,  and  Dent.  vii.  22,  viz.  that  at  first  they  were  not 
sufHciently  numerous  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  the  wild  beasts  would  increase  upon  them. 
The  continuance  of  some  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  an- 
swered both  these  purposes.  They  furnished  a  proper  trial 
of  the  obedience  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  their  adherence 
to  their  own  religion  ;  in  which  there  would  have  been  no 
merit  if  they  had  never  seen  any  other. 

III.  2.  This  is  another  reason  assigned  by  the  historian 
why  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  Avere  not 
wholly  subdued. 

3.  Three  of  them  had  been  conquered  befo^^  See  Josh. 
xiii.  2,  3;  Judges  i.  18.  But  the  ancient  inhabitants  appear 
to  have  recovered  possession  of  the  country.     The  Philis- 
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tines  were  not  of  the  seven   devoted   nations.      The   Ca- 
naan ites  here  mentioned  were  those  in  the  northern  part  of^ 
the  country. 

7.  Baalim  and  Ashterotli.^^ 

8.  It  does  not  appear  when  this  subjection  of  eight  years* 
continuance  began  or  ended. 

9.  The  Israelites  had  not  so  far  forgotten  their  own 
religion,  as  not  to  know  where  to  look  for  assistance  in  the 
difficulties  into  which  they  had  brought  themselves.  Indeed 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  denied  either  the  divine 
origin  of  their  religion,  or  the  superiority  of  their  God  to 
those  of  any  other  country.  But,  like  the  Heathens,  they 
thought  the  worship  of  other  gods  was  not  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  acknowledgment  of  their  own  ;  and  the 
religious  festivals  of  their  neighbours,  being  of  a  licentious 
nature,  were  more  pleasing  to  them  than  their  own. 

11.  The  term  of  forty  years,  and  also  of  forty  days,  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  sacred  history,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  particular  reason  for  that  number. 

13.  This  city  of  palm  trees,  or  Jericho,  was  next  to  the 
land  of  Moab  ;  but  before  they  could  have  got  possession 
of  it,  they  must  have  conquered  the  country  beyond  Jordan, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  them  and  the  Ammonites. 

\5.  The  Bcnjamites  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Je- 
richo, would  suffer  the  most  by  this  op])ression.  Though 
Cod  is  said  to  have  raised  up  Ehud,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  direct  connnission  from  God.  He  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  raised  up  as  any  other  person  by  whose 
means  God,  in  the  usual  course  of  his  providence,  delivers 
any  nation  from  opprc^ssion. 

16.  It  was  the  custom  to  hang  the  sword  to  the  left  side, 
for  the  "reatcr  convenience  of  lay i no-  hold  of  it  with  the 
right  hand. 

18.  Presents  are  often  carried  with  great  parade  in  the 
East,  many  asses,  or  camels,  being  employed  to  carry  what 
one  might  easily  do.  So  Ilazael  brought  forty  camels  with 
his  present  to  J'.lis/i<(.  [2  Kings  viii.  y).j' 

19.  This  may  have  been  either  a  quarry  of  stones,  or  a 
stone  pillar  rejjresenting  some  Heathen  deity. 

i?().  It  appears  from  this  that  Eglon  had  a  respect  for  the 
God  of  Israel,  by  his  rising  from  his  seat,  which,  as  he  was 
very  unwieldy,  might  be  inconvenient  to  him. 


♦  MSS.     (P.)     S«3e  Youuff,  II.  pp.  26,  27;  Pilhington,  p.  12j. 
t  See  Ilarmtr,  II.  j)p.  18,  19. 
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22.*  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  friend  of  revelation  to 
defend  this  act  of  treachery.  The  fact  is  simply  related  by 
the  historian,  without  praise  or  blame.  But  had  the  his- 
torian praised  the  action,  we  should  not  have  been  obliged 
to  concur  with  him  in  it. 

29.  These  were  those  Moabites  who  had  setti(;d  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Jordan,  where  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  city  of  Jericho. 

30.  This  is  so  long  a  period,  that  chronologers  interpret  it 
of  eighty  years  after  crossing  the  river  Jordan.  In  the  same 
manner  they  explain  the  forty  years  of  rest  mentioned 
verse  11.  It  may,  however,  be  understood  of  this  part  of 
the  country  only  having  been  free  from  any  hostile  inv^asion 
for  so  long  a  period,  though  other  parts  of  the  country  might 
have  suffered  in  that  time  from  other  enemies. 

31.  Shamgar  probably  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Philistines.  An  ox  goad  in  those  countries  resembles  a 
spear,  and  is  no  contemptible  weapon.  Lycurgus  of  Thrace, 
in  the  Grecian  history,  is  said  to  have  overthrown  the  forces 
of  Bacchus  with  an  ox  goad.  Shamgar  might  have  been  in 
the  field  when  the  Philistines  made  a  foraging  incursion  into 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  have  been  joined  by  others 
not  better  armed  than  himself. 

IV.  2.  This  part  of  the  country  had  been  conquered  by 
Joshua,  who  burned  Hazor,  (Josh.  xi.  10,)  and  slew  the 
king  of  it,  whose  name  was  Jabin  ;  but  the  place  must 
have  been  recovered  by  these  Canaanites,  who  were  become 
powerful,  and  oppressed  the  Israelites  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country :  for  it  is  evident  that  in  this  period  of 
government  by  judges,  all  the  tribes  did  not  join  against 
any  of  their  enemies,  but  acted  independently  of  each 
other. 

4.  In  this  general  defection,  God  did  not  wholly  desert 
his  people,  but  occasionally  sent  them  prophets,  as  he  had 
promised.  By  this  prophetess  judging  Israel,  must  be 
meant  that  she  was  so  much  respected  that,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  the  people  applied  to  her  for  advice,  and  were 
governed  by  it,  and  not  that  she  was  regularly  invested  with 
any  civil  authority. 

5.  She  probably  sat  in  judgment  under  this  tree,  f  It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  people  resorting  to  her  for  judg- 
ment, that  the  Sanhedrim,  so  famous  in  later  times,  was  not 

*   Instead  of  tlie  last  clause,  "the  Si/riac  and  the  Arabic  versions  say,  •  And  he 
went  out  hastily.'  "     Pilki)ir/ton,  pj).  80,  81. 
f  See  Harmer,  I.  pp.  1 17,  1  IS,  Sotc. 
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then  established ;  and  also  that  the  INIosaic  institution  of 
judges  was  much  neglected. 

6.  This  she  probably  did  as  divinely  inspired,  not  as 
having  any  other  authority  for  what  she  did. 

9.  This  must  have  been  delivered  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. 

11.  The  Kenites  lived  in  tents,  and  therefore  could  easily 
remove  from  one  place  to  another.*  They  had  in  general 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  to  reside  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Judah;  but  these  must  have  removed 
farther  to  the  north. 

13.  These  chariots  mig'ht  either  have  been  shod  with 
iron,  or  wholly  made  of  iron,  so  that  they  could  not  have 
been  burned,  or  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enemy. 

1^.  It  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  these  chariots 
were  made  unserviceable.  The  Israelites  had  neither  cha- 
riots nor  horses  to  oppose  them. 

17.  It  appears  that,  though  these  Kenites  lived  among 
the  Israelites,  they  were  not  under  their  government,  but 
made  treaties  with  other  nations  independently  of  them. 

ly.  She  gave  him  milk.f  which  was  more  refreshing,  and 
more  nourishing  than  water. 

21.  This  was  one  of  the  great  pins  with  which  tents  were 
fastened  to  the  ground,  to  keep  them  steady  against  the 
wind.     This  act  of  treachery  is  not  to  be  defended. 

24.  They  pursued  their  victory  till  they  had  reduced  the 
country  to  the  situation  in  which  Joshua  had  left  it. 

V.  1.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  song,  but  it  evidently  abounds  with  fine  images,  such 
as  are  most  admired  in  compositions  of  this  kind.;}: 

4.  This  recapitulation  of  the  wonderful  appearances  of 
God  in  favour  of  the  Israelites,  begins  with  the  account  of 
their  marching  round  the  land  of  Edom,  which,  being  a 
hilly  country,  is  represented  as  trembling  before  him,  as 
Sinai  had  done  before. 

6.  Though  Shamgar  rescued  the  Israelites  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  Philistines,  the  northern  parts  of  the  country 
might  even  then  be  under  subjection  to  the  Canaanites.§ 
Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  from  the  time  of  Shamgar,  or 
from  the  time  that  his  power  was  expired,  the  Israelites  fell 
into  this  state  of  oppression. 

7.  It  was  not  safe  to  live  in  unwalled  towns.     This  exul- 


♦  Manner,  I.  pp.  116,  117.  t  Ihid.  pp.  282,  283  ;  H.  pp.  469,  470. 

t  See  Geddes's  Metrical  Translation,  aud  L^^otes.  t  Ilarmer,  I.  p.  452. 
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tation  of  Deborah  will  be  ascribed  to  pride,  but  it  was 
natural,  and  she  sufficiently  ascribes  the  glory  of  all  she  did, 
to  God. 

8.  The  source  of  all  this  calamity  was,  their  defection 
from  their  religion. 

10,  11.  All  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one 
stage  to  another,  where  water  was  to  be  had,  was  unsafe.* 

14.  This  is  an  enumeration  of  the  forces  that  joined  in 
this  defeat  of  the  Canaanites.  Perhaps  the  Amalekites 
would  have  joined  the  Canaanites,  if  they  had  not  been 
intercepted  by  the  Ephraimites.-j* 

15,  16.  The  Reubenites  appear  not  to  have  been  unani- 
mous in  this  case,  the  majority  of  them  remaining  uncon- 
cerned spectators  of  the  event. 

17.  Little  assistance  came  from  any  of  the  tribes  beyond 
Jordan,  nor  from  Dan,  whose  inheritance  was  near  Joppa, 
on  the  southern  sea-coast,  nor  from  Asher,  on  the  coast  to 
the  north, 

18.  These  two  tribes,  which  were  the  most  grievously 
oppressed,  distinguished  themselves  the  most  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

19.  Since  many  single  cities  had  kings,  there  might  be 
several  of  them  in  league  with  Jabin,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  battle  himself. 

20.  This  is  a  fine  poetical  image.  As  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites, 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  represented  as  engaged  in  the 
battle. 

23.  This  must  have  been  some  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whose  inhabitants  did  not  assist  in  the  war,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Dr.  Geddes  supposes  it  might  be  the 
same  with  Merom,  mentioned  Josh.  xi.  o.J 

*  See  Harmer,  IT.  pp.  234,  235 ;  Com.  and  Ess,  II.  p.  375.    "  Perhaps  the  verse 
might  admit  of  the  following  version: 

*  With  the  sound  of  the  players  on  instruments  between  the  watering  places. 
There  shall  they  celebrate  the  righteous  (or  saving)  acts  of  Jehovah, 
The  saving  acts  of  his  village-warriors  in  Israel; 
Then  shall  the  people  of  Jehovah  go  down  to  the  gates.'  "        Ihid.  II.  p.  376. 

t  The  following  has  been  proposed  as  an  improved  translation  of  verses  IS,  14; 
"  •  Then  the  remnant  came  down  to  the  noble.s. 

The  people  of  Jehovah  came  down  to  me  with  the  mighty  men. 
Some  of  Ephraim  destroyed  them  in  Amaiek, 
Following  thee,  O  Benjamin,  with  thy  people. 
Out  of  Machir  came  down  the  rulers. 

And  out  of  Zebulon,  those  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  scribe. 
Or,  And  out  of  Zebulon,  those  that  wield  the  sceptre.'  " 

Ibid.  I.  p.  310. 
X  Geddes's  Note. 
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24.  Whatever  obligations  tiie  Israelites  miuht  be  under  to 
this  woman,  her  treachery  is  not  to  be  cominended. 

28.  i  his  circumstance  is  finely  introduced.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  return  victorious,  and  enriched  with  plunder  of 
every  kind,  at  the  time  that  he  was  defeated  and  slain. 

3\.   That  love  thee.^ 

This  is  a  fine  conclusion  to  the  song-,  than  which  nothing 
extant  of  the  kind  is  more  excellent. 

VI.  1,  2.  These  Midianites  were  the  same  that  had 
been  defeated  in  the  time  of  Moses,  after  they  had  seduced 
the  Israelites  to  join  them  in  the  worship  of  Baal-peor. 
Havino:  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and  become  powerful, 
thev  engaged  the  Amalekites  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions, to  join  them  in  taking:  their  revenue  :  and  this  was 
the  most  grievous  oppression  to  which  the  Israelites  had 
ever  "been  subjected. 

3,  4.  They  ravaged  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  from 
beyond  Jordan,  the  part  from  which  they  came,  quite  to  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

5.  They  took  possession  of  the  country,  intending  to 
settle  in  it,  after  they  had  destroyed  the  inhabitants, 

8 — 10.  The  effect  of  this  expostulation  of  the  prophet  is 
not  mentioned  ;  but  it  was  probably  considerable,  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  God,  according  to  his  promise,  appeared 
in  their  favour. 

11.  This  was  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  There  was 
another  Ophrah  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  (Josh,  xviii.  23). 
This  threshing  wheat  in  a  wine-press,  and  without  oxen, 
shews  the  extreme  oppression  they  were  under. 

11  — 14.  This  person,  called  an  angel,  speaks  and  acts  as 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  did  the  person  who  appeared  to 
Abraham. 

18.  He  intended  to  entertain  him,  as  Abraham  did  his 
guest, 

20.  The  Syriac  translator  makes  it  to  be  wine  for  a 
libation,  and  not  broth. 

22.  We  find  it  was  a  general  persuasion,  that  it  was  daii- 
o-erous  for  men,  who  are  sinners,  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  superior  beings,  probably  as  those  who  might  punish  them. 

23.  Though  he  saw  no  person,  he  heard  the  same  voice 
that  he  had  heard  before. 

24.  This  altar  was  not  erected  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice, 
but  as  a  monument  of  the  event. 

•  MSS.  Ancient  Version.     (P.) 
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25.  This  was  probably  iu  a  vision. 

26.  The  ancient  versions  have  in  order,  i.  e.  in  an  orderly 
manner,  observing  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  building  of 
altars,  one  of  which  was,  that  they  were  not  to  be  made  of 
hewn  stones. 

31.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  the  rendering  of  this 
verse. ^"^  As  the  men  of  the  place  insisted  on  the  death  of 
the  person  who  had  thrown  down  the  altar  of  Baal,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  single  man  would  threaten  them  with  death 
in  return.  The  meaning,  therefore,  probably  was,  that  if 
Baal  was  a  god,  he  would  himself  soon  destroy  the  person 
who  had  thus  insulted  him.  Whatever  it  was  that  he  urged, 
it  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  people,  as  they 
did  not  proceed  to  any  violent  measure. 

33.  This  was  not  Jezreel  in  the  tribe  of  Judali,  but 
another  place  of  the  same  name  in  that  of  Manasseh,  or 
Issachar,  and  not  far  from  Ophrah,  where  Gideon  lived. 

34.  It  is  probable  that  before  this  time,  what  has  been 
related  concerning  the  appearance  of  God  to  Gideon  was 
generally  known. 

35.  These  tribes  were  all  to  the  north  of  that  ot  Manasseh. 
Why  he  did  not  send  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  at  which  they 
were  afterwards  offended,  does  not  appear. 

40.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Gideon  should  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  former  appearances  of  God  in  his 
favour.  riiis,  however,  is  but  one  instance  of  many  on 
record  of  the  condescension  of  God  to  the  weakness  of 
man.  This  last  proof  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
former;  for  water  might,  unseen  by  him,  have  been  poured 
upon  the  fleece,  while  the  ground  about  it  was  dry;  but  no 
person  could  have  wetted  all  the  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, while  the  fleece  remained  dry. 

Vll.  1.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  not  far  from 
Mount  Gilboa. 

3.  It  is  supposed,  with  gi^eat  probability,  that  the  original 
reading  was  Gilboa,  near  to  which  Gideon  then  was,  whereas 
Gilead  was  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  The  return  of  so 
many  persons  through  fear,  shews  the  great  dread  which  the 
people  in  general  had  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  few  who  re- 
mained in  the  guidance  of  Gideon,  wi^h  whose  divine 
mission  they  were,  no  doubt,  acquainted. 

*  "  LXX.  '  And  Gideon  the  son  ofjnash  said.'  This  makes  better  sense:  and  in 
the  next  verse  it  is  Gideon,  and  not  his  father,  that  is  called  Jcrub-Baal  for  this 
saying."     Wall,  1.  pp.  l68,  l69.     See  Gcdde.s's  Note. 
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5.  I  do  not  see  any  natural  reason  for  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  those  who  lapped  the  water  from  their  hands, 
above  those  who  lay  down  to  drink. ^  Any  other  mark 
of  discrimination  might,  as  far  as  appears,  have  answered 
the  purpose  as  well.  It  was  the  design  of  God  to  make  his 
interposition  conspicuous,  by  shewing  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  save  by  a  few,  as  well  as  by  many. 

8.  They  were,  no  doubt,  directed  to  take  all  the  trumpets 
of  the  ten  thousand,  for  the  use  that  was  afterwards  made 
of  them. 

12.  Camels  were  sometimes  used  in  war,  as  well  as 
horses  ;  but  the  greatest  use  of  them  was  to  carry  the  bag- 
gage of  the  army. 

13 — 15.  This  dream  was  well  calculated  to  answer  its 
purpose,  which  was  to  shew  with  how  inconsiderable 
means  so  great  an  effect  as  that  of  the  total  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  this  immense  army  would  be  accomplished. 
It  also  shews  that  the  Midianites  were  not  without  some 
fear  of  Gideon,  probably  from  having  heard  of  the  wonderful 
deliverances  of  the  Israelites  on  former  occasions.  We  shall 
see  that  the  Philistines,  long  after  this  time,  had  the  greatest 
dread  of  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

19.  Every  man  suddenly  producing  his  lamp,  by  breaking 
the  pitcher  in  which  it  had  been  concealed,  and  at  the  same 
time  blowing  his  trumpet,  and  this  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
when  their  numbers  could  not  be  discovered,  would  give 
the  idea  of  a  great  army,  each  trumpeter  generally  sufficing 
for  a  considerable  number  of  fighting  men.f 

22.  They  could  not,  in  this  state  of  alarm,  distinguish 
friends  from  enemies,  and  fought  with  one  another. 

23.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  three  hundred  did  much 
more  than  excite  the  alarm  which  occasioned  the  dispersion 
of  the  army.  The  slaughter  was  made  b}"  the  people  of 
the  country  rising,  and  falling  upon  them  on  all  sides 
afterwards. 

24.  This  Bethabara  was  probably  the  same  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  was,  as  the 
word  imports,  the  usual  place  of  crossing  the  river,  being 
perhaps  sometimes  fordable  in  that  place. 

2.5.  As  the  word  Oreb  signifies  a  cavern,  and  Zeeb  a  wolf., 
in  Hebrew,  it  is  probable  that  the  language  of  the  Midianites 
did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  Israelites.     Indeed,  the 


*  See  Harmer,  I.  pp.  290—293  ;  Geddes's  Note. 

t  See  Michaelis  and  Harmer,  IV.  pp.  237 — 241,  429>  430,  and  I.  p.  278. 
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Hebrew  and  Arabic,  which  were  always  spoken  in  that  coun- 
try, were  only  different  dialects  of  the  same  language. 

VIII.  3.  The  reason  of  Gideon  not  asking  the  assistance 
of  the  Ephrai mites,  when  he  did  ask  that  of  some  other 
tribes,  not  so  near  to  the  scene  of  action,  does  not  appear. 
His  answer  was  not  to  the  purpose,  as  he  only  commends 
them  for  what  they  had  done  unasked. 

.5.  This  is  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  mentioned  Gen. 
xxxiii.  17,  and  other  places. 

6.  They  were  still  afraid  of  the  Midianites,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  they  might  return,  and  take  ample  revenge  for 
this  disaster. 

7.  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  cruel  method  of  putting 
persons  to  death,  viz,  laying  briars  and  thorns  on  their  naked 
bodies,  and  then  drawing  over  them  heavy  instruments,  such 
as  they  sometimes  used  in  threshing  corn.  Thus  David 
treated  the  Ammonites.     [Q  Sam.  xii.  31.) 

8.  This  is  another  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Jacob 
gave  a  name.     [Geti.  xxxii.  30;  xxxiii.  17-) 

9.  They  had  probably  great  confidence  in  their  tower,  or 
fortress,  as  able  to  protect  them  from  his  vengeance. 

10.  Jerome  says  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  castle  called 
Carcaria,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Petra  in  Arabia. 
Three  hundred  men  was  a  small  iorce  with  which  to  pursue 
fifteen  thousand  ;  and  being  now  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  he  might  not  have  the  assistance  of  the 
country  in  the  pursuit;  and  this  might  encourage  the  inha- 
bitants of  Succoth  and  Penuel  to  mock  him  as  they  did, 
imputing  the  former  defeat  of  the  Midianites  to  the  surprise 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  and  to  their  dissension 
among  themselves,  from  which  they  might  soon  recover. 

11.  He  must  have  got  quite  round  them;  for  they  fled 
towards  the  East :  but  with  only  three  hundred  men  he  could 
be  able  to  march  much  faster  than  they  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand. Besides,  out  of  the  country  of  Gideon,  they  might 
well  think  themselves  out  of  all  dano-er.  He,  therefore,  took 
them  by  surprise  at  this  time,  as  he  had  done  at  the  first; 
and  the  effect  was  the  same. 

13.  Dr.  Geddes  translates  this,  bi/  the  heights  of  Heres;'^ 
so  that  it  is  no  indication  of  any  time. 

16.  And  with  them  he  tore  the  men  of  Succoth.  •\ 

As  it  is  not  said  that  he  put  these  men  to  death,  he  perhaps 

*  "  Or  Sun-hills."    See  his  Note  on  verse  \  1 , 

t  Conj.  Houhigant.  (P.)  "  LXX.  'he  threshed.'"  ^Ynll,  I.  p.  \QQ.  See 
Le  Cene,  pp.  242,  243. 
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only  treated  them  in  some  ignominious  manner  ;  but  as  he 
put  to  death  the  men  of  Penuel,  though  he  had  not  threatened 
so  much,  he  would  hardly  spare  these  of  Succoth,  when  the 
provocation  was  the  same  in  both  the  cases. 

18,  19.  At  what  time  was  this  slaughter  of  the  brothers 
of  Gideon,  is  not  said.  As  the  Midianites  were  not  any  of 
the  devoted  nations,  Gideon  was  at  liberty  to  use  his  own 
discretion  with  respect  to  them. 

21.  These  ornaments  for  camels  are  said  to  have  been  in 
the  form  of  a  half  moon,  perhaps  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess Astarte,  whose  worshi})  was  very  extensive  in  these 
countries. 

22.  This  shews  that  the  people  in  general  wished  at  this 
time  to  have  a  king,  perhaps  to  give  more  union  to  the  force 
of  the  countrv,  which  had  suffered  much  from  tlie  want 
of  it. 

23.  He  justly  thought  that  their  original  constitution, 
if  it  had  been  adhered  to,  was  sufficient  for  every  useful 
purpose. 

24.  The  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites  were  either  the  same 
people,  or  nearly  connected.  They  who  bought  Joseph, 
and  sold  him  into  Egypt,  are  called  by  both  these  names. 

The  Midianites  not  only  wore  these  golden  ornaments, 
but  adorned  their  camels  "(vith  them.* 

27.  This  cphod  is  supj)osrd  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
monument  of  his  victory  ;t  but  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  a 
snare  to  himself,  as  well  as  his  house,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  some  improper  use  was  made  of  it  from  the  first. 
AVhy  was  the  form  of  an  ephod  made  choice  of,  if  it  was  not 
to  serve  some  purpose  of  divination,  similar  to  the  use  of  the 
ephod  of  the  high-priest,  who  always  put  it  on  when  he 
inquired  of  the  Lord  ?  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
original  design  of  this  ephod,  it  was  soon  applied  to  this 
superstitious  purpose. 

As  no  use  was  made  of  gold  in  the  construction  of  the 
ephod  I'csides  for  the  cliains,  by  which  it  was  suspended, 
and  for  the  sc^ttin^-  of  tlu?  precious  stones.  Spencer  is  ot  opi- 
nion that  the  principal  use  of  this  gold  was  to  make  certain 
images  or  figures,  which  were  the  iirim  and  thinnntnn.'^  But 
no  mention  is  made  of  nrhn  or  tJuunmim  in  this  place,  but 
only  of  the  ephod. 

'    Univ.  Hist.  111.  p.  501.     (P. 

t  P<'rlin|)5  "  iiis  military  banner,  undrr  whicli  iiis  so]difjr>  foiiglit  in  this  expe- 
dition."    y'oinif/,  11.  pp.  :■)(>,  SI,  124. 

;   Dc  Lr;i.  L.  iii.  Dis.  VH.  C.  iii.  Sect.  v.  i)p.  'Jl^— 'J17. 
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33.  Whatever  superstitious  use  was  made  of  this  ephod 
in  the  life-time  of  Gideon,  it  did  not  amount  to  the  worship 
of  another  god.  This  Baal-heritli  was  probably  the  Baal, 
or  the  sun,  worshipped  at  Berytus,  a  city  in  Phenicia.  The 
term  Baalim,  in  the  plural  number,  occurs  here,  and  in  other 
places,  from  there  beii]g  several  gods  or  goddesses  which 
hav'e  this  general  appellation,  but  which  were  worshipped 
in  different  manners  by  different  nations.  Various  of  these 
rites  were  adopted  by  the  Israelites. 

IX.  3.  Notwithstanding  Gideon's  renunciation  of  the 
sovereignty  for  himself  and  his  sons,  they  seem  to  have  been 
considered  as  having  some  claim  to  this  distinction,  so  that 
the  people  had  no  choice  but  of  some  of  them  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Shechem  were  persuaded  to  take  Abimelech 
because  he  was  of  their  city,  though  spuriously  born. 

5.  They  were  perhaps  thrown  down  from  a  precipice  upon 
a  rock,  or  stone,  which  was  no  unusual  method  of  putting  to 
death.  To  this  our  Saviour  alluded  when  he  said  (Matt. 
xxi.  44),  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone,  shall  be  broken; 
hut  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

6.  This  may  be  rendered,  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  the 
tnultitude  thereof,  that  is,  both  the  chiefs  and  the  common 
people  in  full  assembly.  Or  Millo  might  have  been  the 
head  of  a  principal  family  in  the  place.  It  was  here  that 
Joshua  set  up  a  pillar,  as  a  memorial  of  the  covenant  between 
God  and  the  people  fChap.  xxiv.  26)  ;  but  whether  there 
was  any  respect  to  this  in  the  present  transaction,  does  not 
appear.  It  might  be  merely  a  convenient  place  for  a  public 
assembly.*  It  is  evident  from  verse  27,  that  the  Shechemites 
were  at  this  time  idolaters. 

7.  Mount  Gerizim  overlooked  the  city  of  Shechem. 
13.  It  cheers  the  heart  of  magistrates  and  common  men.-\ 
16.  The  meaning  of  the  parable  is,  that  good  men  being 

free  from  ambition,  will  generally  prefer  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  private  life  to  any  public  office,  into  which  un- 
worthy persons  are  often  desirous  of  obtruding  themselves  ; 
and  that,  in  the  abuse  of  their  power,  they  will  often  destroy 
the  worthiest  citizens.     This  was  particularly  applicable  to 

*  See  Le  Cene,  p.  221. 

t  Gale.  (P.)  "  Le  vin  rejouit  les  souverains  et  les  persoiines  distinguees, 
puisque  les  mots  Hebreux  Elohim  et  Anasim  designent  souvent  ces  personnes." 
Le  Cene,  p.  448;  Essa?/,  1727,  p.  122. 

"  Here,  and  in  many  other  places,  LXX.  and  Vtdyatc,  and  English,  and  other 
translations,  by  rendering  Elohim,  God,  have  made  an  absurd  speech.  Elohim  and 
Annsim  mcn^n  only  kings  and  men  of  inferior  quality,  high  and  low."  Wall,  I, 
p.  I6<J.     See  sui>rn,  p.  Ml. 
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the  rejection  of  all  the  legitimate  sons  of  Gideon,  and  the 
preference  that  was  given  to  Abimelech. 

21.  Beer  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
where  it  is  probable  that  the  authority  of  Abimelech  was 
not  much  regarded. 

22.  It  is  not  said  that  he  reig-ned  over  all  Israel. 

^S.  Every  thing  being  by  the  sacred  writers  ascribed  to 
the  providence  of  God,  this  dissension  between  Abimelech 
and  the  Shechemites  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  his 
sending  an  evil  spirit  among  them:  not  that  any  superior 
evil  being  was  employed  on  that  occasion,  for  bad  men  are 
very  apt  to  quarrel  without  any  supernatural  instigation. 

26.  Who  this  Gaal  was,  and  whence  he  came,  does  not 
appear. 

^7'  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  Shechemites  had 
reverted  to  the  worship  o^  Baal. 

28.  That  is,  the  man  of  Shechem^  or  Abimelech.  Dr. 
Geddes  renders  the  verse,  has  not  a  son  of  Jeruhhaal  and  his 
deputy  Zebul,  made  slaves  of  the  Uomerite  Shechemites  P* 
According  to  the  LXX.  and  other  ancient  versions,  the 
meaning  is,  Are  not  Abimelech  and  his  depufi/,  servants  to  the 
house  of  Hamor^  the  father  of  Shechem  P  this  Oaa/ being  sufj- 
posed  to  be  a  Gentile,  and  desirous  of  restoring  the  authority 
of  the  original  Heathen  lords  of  the  place. 

36.  He  wished  to  make  him  believe  that  they  were  not 
men,  in  order  that  they  might  take  him  by  surprise. -f 

38.  Thinking  it  was  now  too  late  to  oppose  Abimelech. 
he  derides  him. 

41.  This  was  not  far  from  Shechem,  and  from  this  place 
he  could  distress  the  Shechemites. 

45.  The  sowing  with  salt,  if  salt  was  really  used,  must  have 
been  by  way  of  ceremony,  as  an  emblem  that  the  place  was 
not  to  be  built  upon,  any  more.  Or  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  phrase  denoting  a  total  demolition. 

46.  This  tower  must  have  been  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  but  not  so  strong  a  place  as  the  temple  of  their 
god.  Temples  were  often  used  as  for  tresses.  :|:  This  is  the 
use  of  the  pagodas  in  Indostan.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem 
proved  to  be  a  strong  fortress,  when  Titus  besieged  and 
took  the  city. 

,50.  This  place  was  probably  at  no  great  distance  from 
.Shechem. 

•   In  loc.     See  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  370. 

+  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  v.  Ch.  vii.  Sect,  iv, ;  Harmer,  UI.  p.  Ixi. 

4  See  Ilarmcr,  III.  pp.  124,  1'25. 
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53.  The  mills  with  which  corn  was  ground  were  turned 
by  the  hand,  and  therefore  could  not  be  very  large.*  This, 
however,  was  only  a  fragment  of  a  broken  one. 

.54.  Unless  Abimelech  had  been  alone,  it  could  not  but 
be  known  that  his  death  came  from  a  woman  ;  so  that  his 
servant  dispatching  him  in  this  manner  would  not  avail  him 
at  all. 

X.  1,2.  It  is  not  said  from  what  enemy  Tolah  delivered 
the  Israelites  ;  but,  living  as  he  did  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  the  Ca- 
naanites,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Issachar 
being  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  a  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  was  most  in  the  centre,  was 
more  convenient  for  his  residence,  after  being  appointed 
judge  or  chief  magistrate,  if  his  office  respected  the  whole 
country. 

3.  Jair  being  of  Gilead,  the  enemy  from  which  he  deli- 
vered the  country  was  probably  the  Midianites,  or  some 
other  Arab  tribes,  in  confederacy  perhaps  with  the  Moabites 
or  Ammonites. 

4.  This  was  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
justice  to  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  for,  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  Moses  for  this  and  other  purposes  were  much 
neglected,  is  evident  from  many  circumstances.  In  these 
cities  they  probably  resided  as  governors.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  the  same  cities  to  which  a  former  Jair^  called  the 
son,  or  descendant,  of  Manasseh,  had  given  the  same  name 
before,  (Numh.  xxxii.  41,)  but  it  was  perhaps  become 
obsolete.  Or  perhaps  the  writer  of  this  book  thought  that 
they  had  their  name  from  this  Jair,  and  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  that  they  had  it  from  the  former  Jair,  which 
will  shew  that  these  books  were  not  written  by  the  same 
person. 

6.  There  was  no  material  difference  in  the  worship  of 
these  difterent  deities;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Israelites 
conformed  to  the  rites  of  some  of  them,  and  others  to  those 
of  others,  each  adopting  those  of  the  nation  that  bordered 
upon  them. 

7-  The  Philistines  were  to  the  West,  and  the  Ammonites 
to  the  East ;  the  former  oppressing  those  on  one  side  of 
Jordan,  and  the  latter  those  on  the  other. 

8.  At  that  time.'f 

The  oppression  of  the  Philistines  continued  forty  years; 

*  See  Haitner,  II.  p.  240,  Note.  f  LXX-    fi*J    Com.  and  Ess.  1.  p.  312. 
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vSo  that  the  period  of  eighteen  years  must  relate  to  that  of 
the  Aninionites. 

9.   These  tribes  were  contiguous  to  the  river  Jordan. 

1 1 .  This  was  probably  by  the  intervention  of  some  prophet 
who  is  not  named. 

12.  The  Zidonians  must  mean  the  Canaanites  under  Jabin. 
Instead  of  Maonites^  the  LXX.  has  Midlanites,  who,  no 
doubt,  are  the  people  intended.* 

16.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  general  reformation, 
extending  to  the  whole  country;  and  it  continued  a  consi- 
derable time.  Indeed  we  find  no  traces  of  the  apostacy 
becoming  general  again  till  the  times  of  the  later  kings. 

17.  This  Mizpeh'\  was  probably  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
to  which  Jephtha  belonged.  There  was  another  place  of 
the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
Jordan. 

18.  In  this,  the  people  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  acted 
independently  of  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  which,  with  many 
other  circumstances,  shews  that  there  was  a  want  of  union 
in  the  nation. 

XI.  2.  It  was  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Israelitish 
women  to  be  prostitutes,  and  therefore  a  prostitute  and  a 
strange  woman,  are  synonymous  terms  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, [V.  3]. 

3.  This  place  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  though 
it  is  perhaps  the  same  that  is  called  Ish-tob,  (2  Sam.  x.  8,) 
in  Syria,  near  to  the  Ammonites,  and  also  the  same  that  is 
alluded  to,  2  Maccab.  xii.  17.  The  followers  of  Jephtha 
in  this  country  were  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  such  as 
attached  themselves  to  David  when  he  fled  from  Saul. 

6.  Jephtha,  having  lived  in  this  independent  manner,  like 
the  Arabs,  and  being  much  exercised  in  war,  had  acquired 
so  much  reputation  for  his  military  conduct  and  courage, 
that  his  countrymen,  not  knowing  how  to  do  better,  had 
recourse  to  him  in  this  emergency. 

11.  They  probably  took  a  solemn  oath,  calling  God  to 
witness  to  it;  which  shews  that,  like  David,  Jephtha, 
though  living  in  this  predatory  manner,  was  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  God. 

12.  In  this  he  conformed  to  the  mode  of  proceedino- 
prescribed  by  Moses,  not  to  make  war  till  he  had  sent 
messengers  with  proposals  for  peace. 


•  !^ec  Wall,  T.  p.  170  ;  Vom.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  S12;  Oeddes's  Note. 
1  "  LXX.   Vat.  *  at  the  watch-tower.'  "     Wall,  I.  p.  170. 
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13.  All  the  flat  part  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan  had 
belonged  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabit.es,  but  it  had  been 
conquered  from  them  by  the  Amorites,  and  it  was  from 
them,  and  not  from  the  Ammonites,  that  the  Israelites  had 
taken  it. 

17.  It  was  not  said  before  that  any  messenger  had  been 
sent  to  the  Moabites ;  but  as  this  was  done  to  the  Edomites, 
and  even  to  the  Amorites  beyond  Jordan,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
done  to  the  Moabites  also. 

18.  It  was  not  said  before  that  they  went  round  the 
country  of  the  Moabites,  but  only  that  of  the  Edomites. 

23.  He,  therefore,  considered  the  cDuntry  as  at  that  time 
belonging  to  the  Amorites,  being  irrecoverably  lost  to  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites, 

24.  Success  in  war,  being  frequently  contrary  to  men's 
previous  expectations,  was  always  ascribed  to  the  inter- 
ference of  superior  powers. 

25.  That  part  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan  w'hich  had 
belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Amorites,  was  in  the  very  same  predicament  with  that  part 
of  it  which  was  claimed  by  the  Ammonites,  and  yet  it  had 
never  been  demanded  by  them. 

26.  If  this  title  had  been  a  good  one,  it  ought  to  have 
been  urged  before.  If  the  possession  of  the  Israelites  had 
not  been  originally  good,  the  length  of  time  would  have 
made  it  so  to  the  present  generation.  If  all  the  times  of 
the  administration  of  the  judges  that  preceded  Jephtha  be 
put  together,  they  will  make  a  period  of  something  more 
than  three  hundred  years  :  but  as  these  judges  resided  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them  might  be  contem- 
porary with  others.  Besides,  the  term  three  hundred  is  so 
general,  that  exactness  with  respect  to  it  is  not  necessary. 

29.  He,  no  doubt,  felt  a  divine  impulse,  though  he  might 
not  have  so  distinct  a  call  to  action  as  Gideon  had.  This 
Mizpeh  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  towards 
Lebanon. 

31.  This  must,  no  doubt,  be  understood  of  something  that 
it  was  lawful  to  sacrifice.  No  w^orshipper  of  the  true  God 
would  intend  to  act  contrary  to  his  express  prohibition,  by 
way  of  doing  a  thing  that  was  acceptable  to  him. 

37.  Had  she  been  to  be  sacrificed,  the  apprehension  of  a 
violent  death  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  more  upon  her 
mind,  than  merely  dying  a  virgin.  She  was  devoted  to  pass 
a  single  life,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
proper  obligation  so  to  do. 

VOL.  XI.  7 
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39.  When  any  persons  were  devoted  to  God, so  that  he  might 
be  said  to  have  a  right  to  take  their  lives,  as  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  all  the  first-born  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  spared, 
when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  a  reden]|)tioii  was 
accepted,  and  no  doubt  this  was  the  case  here,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  life  of  his  daughter.  This  would  have  satisfied  the  law, 
without  devoting  her  to  a  single  life.  But  perhaps  he  might 
think  himself  obliged  todeprive  himself  as  much  ashe  lawfully 
could  of  any  satisfaction  he  might  have  received  from  her,  or 
her  offspring;  she  being  no  longer  his,  but  given  to  God,  as 
Samuel  was  by  his  mother.  Had  this  young  woman  been 
really  sacrificed,  the  father  must  have  taken  her  to  the  na- 
tional altar,  and  the  priests  must  have  killed  her,  and  pre- 
sented the  blood.  And  what  priest  would  have  done  this? 
His  killing  her  with  his  own  hands  would  not  have  been  a 
sacrijice,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  his  vow, 
but  a  murder,  for  which  his  own  life  would  have  been  for- 
feited. If  the  conduct  of  Jephtha,  in  devoting  his  daughter 
to  death,  could  be  justified,  any  other  person  might  have 
murdered  another  after  a  previous  similar  vow:  for  the  laws 
of  Moses  would  no  more  authorize  a  person  to  kill  his 
daughter,  than  to  kill  any  other  person.  The  vow  was 
not  to  devote  any  thing  to  destruction  (as  C3-in),  but  to  offer 
it  as  a  burnt-offering ;  and  a  vow  once  made,  could  not  be 
changed. 

40.  This  is  by  some  interpreted,  of  singing  songs  in  her 
praise  ;  and  indeed,  in  lamenting  her  hard  fate,  they  could 
not  avoid  celebrating  her  heroic  sentiments.* 

Xn.  1.  The  Ephraimites  were  a  powerful  and  haughtv 
tribe,  and,  being  envious  of  the  success  of  Jephiha,  they 
quarrelled  with  him  for  not  allowing  them  to  share  in  the 
honour  of  his  victory. 

*■  The  vulgar  notion  of  JephtJias  daiiulitpr  having  been  sacrificed,  or  rather  mur- 
dered, by  her  faUier,  was  held  by  jDsrjthus  '  Aviiq.  B.  v.  Ch.  vii.  Sect.  x;j  and, 
Among  modern  Bihlicists,  has  l)een  a(loii1((l  \)\  (inii/  in  \ns  Ket/  (Ed.  2,  p.  158  , 
and  by  Geddcs  in  his  transUido)!.  <^n  fiie  ((HitiMry  opinion,  see  Le  Cene,  pp.  451  — 
454;  Essay,  1727,  pp.  68 — 7-5;  Wall,  I.  pp.  171,  I7'2;  Winston  s  L^'ote  on  Josephus. 
and  his  !>/.«.  III.   Sect,  viii.;   Tlnriiur,  III.  p;).  37'',  .^76,  a.SS— 440. 

This  subject  has  been  more  fully  disciissiMi  in  llie  second  of  Three  Treatises  pub- 
bhshed  at  Anisterd;im,  in  I707.  It  is  cntitl'-d,  "  'J'raite  du  Vceu  dc  Jeplile,  ou 
Ton  refute  rinterpretatiun  violeiite,  i\\w  pinsieiirs  en  donnent:  et  Ion  e.Npliijue  celh 
qu'  il  en  faut  doinier."     .'^ee  pj).  18f) — 305. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  /'!iiquin/  into  ViiJ;f(ir  lu-rors,  published  lC46,  (B.  v. 
(Ml.  xiv.)  on  "The  Picture  of  Jephtha  sacrificini;  liis  Dauijhter,"  has  treated  the 
subject  nearly  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  I'rench  writer,  and  employed,  concisely,  the 
same  arguments,' proving  the  "  oblation"  to  l)e  "  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  death, 
a  separation  unto  the  Lord."  See  Sir  T.  Brown's  Works,  1(346,  pp.  207 — 20O 
Ilakewill  maintained  the  same  opinion,  "  which,"  sass  he,  "  may  well  stand  wit.h 
the  nature  of  the  original  word,  anfl  the  contrary  cannot  well  stand,  either  witb 
Jcphthasi-Axih,  or  God's  acceptance."     Apoloijir,  Ed.  2,  H)3it,  p.  3. 
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2.  If  they  had  been  requested  to  join  him,  they  had  no 
excuse  for  their  conduct. 

4.  This  language  was  very  insulting,  and,  no  doubt,  unjust. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  had  joined  those  of 
Manasseh,  in  Gilead  ;  and  those,  by  way  of  reproach,  are 
called,  as  we  should  say,  the  scum  of  the  coimtri/. 

6.  There  are  districts,  in  all  countries,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  distinguishable  by  some  peculiarity  of  articulation, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Ephraimites.  The  word  Shibboleth 
means  a  stream  of  water ^  and  as  they  were  about  to  pass  over 
one,  it  was  natural  for  their  enemies  to  require  them  to  pro- 
nounce that  particular  word,  rather  than  any  other  that  had 
the  same  letter  in  it,  and  which  they  knew  that  an  Ephraimite 
could  not  do.  The  great  number  that  were  slain  on  this 
occasion  shews  the  violence  of  party  spirit  and  civil  war. 

8.  It  is  not  said  that  he  delivered  Israel,  but  it  might 
have  been  found  convenient  to  invest  some  one  person  with 
extraordinary  authority,  such  as  some  of  the  former  judges 
had  possessed. 

13.  Pirathon  was  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  ver.  \5. 

\5.  Jhis  mountain  may  have  had  its  name  from  its  having 
been  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Amalekites,  or  from  some 
defeat  of  the  Amalekites  near  it. 

XIII.  1.  The  beginning  of  this  subjection  to  the  Phi- 
listines was  probably  the  same  with  that  to  the  Ammonites, 
mentioned  before,  the  particulars  of  it  being  related  after  the 
other,  because  they  were  independent  of  them,  and  conti- 
nued longer."* 

2.  The  tribe  of  Dan  was  contiguous  to  the  Philistines. 

4.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  a  mother  being  directed  to 
observe  the  rules  to  which  Nazarites  were  subject.  Not 
only  was  the  child  to  live  in  this  manner,  but  the  woman 
from  whom  he  derived  his  nourishment  before  he  was  born. 

5.  He  was  not  destined  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.     It  was  only  to  begin  by  his  means. 

6.  She  was  struck  with  something  venerable  and  majestic 
in  his  appearance. 

12.  As  particular  directions  were  given  respecting  the 
child  before  he  was  born,  he  would  naturally  ask  for  farther 
instructions  with  respect  to  his  treatment  afterwards,  while 
he  was  still  subject  to  them. 

*  "  These  forty  years  are  supposed  to  have  begun  at  the  time  mentioned,  Ch.  x.  7. 
It  is  also  supposed  that,  during  this  forty  years,  or  the  latter  part  of  it,  Samion  was 
the  champion,  and  £/i  the  high-priest."     Wall,  I.  pp.172,  173. 

Z    2 
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\5.  This  was  to  shew  their  respect,  as  Abraham  did,  to  the 
person  whom  he  entertained.* 

16.  He  declines  any  token  of  respect  to  himself,  but  di- 
rects them  to  shew  their  g-ratitude  to  God. 

18.  It  may  perhaps  be  interred  from  this,  that  this  appear- 
ance was  like  that  to  Abraham,  not  an  an,2;el,  but  a  symbol 
of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  form  of  a  man. 

22.  They  seem  to  have  considered  this  appearance  as  re- 
presenting the  Divine  Being,  though  they  call  it  an  angel.^ 

24.  Josephus  says  that  the  word  signifies  strong;"^  but  the 
derivation  of  it  is  not  obvious. 

2^,  He  had,  no  doubt,  some  intimation  given  him  of  his 
being  possessed  of  extraordinary  povi^er,  and  was  prompted 
to  exert  it,  though  the  instances  are  not  mentioned.  This 
place  had  its  name  given  to  it  afterwards,  (see  Ch.  xviii.  12) ; 
but  though  it  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  he  might  live  there. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  word  a?id,  which  is  in  the  LXX.,  is 
to  be  understood,  the  place  between  Zorah  d.nd  Eshtaol  belnsr 
different  from  the  camp  of  Dan. 

XIV.  1.  This  was  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  [Josh.  xix.  43), 
but  it  was  probably  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by  the  Phi- 
listines. 

3.  The  conduct  of  Samson  was  not  expressly  contrary  to 
the  law  of  Moses  [Exod.  xxxiv.  16,  DciU.  vii.  3),  because 
the  Philistines  were  not  of  the  seven  devoted  nations,  though 
it  seems  to  have  been  so  understood  by  Ezra  [ix.  10 — 14]. 
This,  however,  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  if  it  was  ge- 
neral ;  as  there  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  providence 
in  Samson's  attachment  to  this  woman. 

.5.  This  part  of  the  country  must  have  been  in  a  state  of 
great  desolation,  as  appears  both  from  this  lion  that  Samsou 
met  with,  and  that  which  David  killed  afterwards.  When 
any  country  is  fully  inhabited,  men  will  certainly  expel  lions 
and  all  the  larger  beasts  of  prey. 

6.  He  must  have  felt  himself  extraordinarily  invigorated, 
and  prompted  to  seize  the  lion. 

8.  In  hot  climates,  the  carcases  of  camels,  and  of  the 
largest  animals,  soon  become  perfectly  dry,  all  the  moisture 
in  them  being  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

12.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  entertainment 
on  the  occasion. 

14.  The  riddle,  as  proposed  in  this  manner,  might  have 

*  See  <?m.  xviii.  7;  supra,  p.  78,  and  the  reference,  Note  J. 

I   See  Wall,  1.  p.  173.  J  Aintiq.  B.  v.  Ch.  vUi.  Sect,  iv. 
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been  solved  various  ways;  since  many  animals,  which  of 
course  are  eaters,  are  themselves  food  for  other  animals,  and 
some  of  them  not  less  strong  than  lions,  and  yet  the  flesh  is 
sweet  and  nourishing.  }3ut  that  any  person  should,  from 
the  words  in  which  the  riddle  was  proposed,  have  found  out 
that  Samson  had  killed  a  lion,  and  found  honey  in  the  car- 
case, seems  to  have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

\5.  *  There  does  not  appear  to  hav^e  been  any  sufficient 
reason  tor  this  anxiety  about  the  interpretation  of  this  riddle, 
and  for  the  threatening  of  this  woman  and  her  family. 

18.  I'hey  answer  him  in  that  concise,  sententious  manner 
which  was  always  much  admired  in  the  East,  corresponding 
to  the  mauner  in  which  the  riddle  was  proposed.  His  reply 
has  the  appearance  of  a  proverb  ;  but  how  it  came  to  be  so 
does  not  appear.  The  meaning,  however,  is  obvious,  viz. 
that  unless  they  had  had  some  information  from  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  explained  the  riddle,  they  could  not  have 
found  it  out. 

19.  The  Philistines  holding  the  Israelites  in  a  state  of  un- 
just subjection,  the  two  nations  might  be  considered  as  in  a 
state  of  war  ;  and  if  he  was  divinely  prompted  to  this  action, 
the  propriety  of  it  cannot  be  questioned.  He  was  only  the 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God.  Being  displeased  with  his 
wife,  probably  on  account  of  her  revealing  the  secret  of  the 
riddle,  he  left  her,  but  without  any  formal  divorce;  so  that 
he  was  afterwards  much  offended  when  he  found  she  was 
married  to  another  person. 

XV.  fj.  His  having  ri^coived  this  affront  from  a  particular 
family,  does  not  justify  Samson  in  revenging  himself  on  the 
whole  nation. 

4.  'Jackals,  which  are  the  animals  here  intended,  are  gre- 
garious, and  may  be  caught  in  great  numbers. •]*  The  Jire- 
brands  might  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  animals, 
by  means  of  the  strings  by  which  they  were  tied  together  ; 
but  this  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary  to  his  pur- 
pose, since,  if  they  had  been  separate,  they  would  have  run 
about  and  fired  the  corn  ;  though  two  of  them  being  coupled' 
together,  they  could  not  run  so  fast,  and  this  might  answer 
the  purpose  better. 

6.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  just  cause  of 

♦  "  Tlie  context  leads  us  to  think  Wx'Ai  \\\e  seventh  is  put  instead  of  \\\e  fourth. 
When  Samsoiis  companions  could  not  unfold  the  riddle  in  three  davs,  they  applied 
to  his  wife  on  {\\e.  fourth.  We  so  find  it  in  the  Greek,  S/jriac  -dud  Arabic  versions." 
Pilkinyton,  pp.  37,  38.     Thus  Wall,  1.  p.  173. 

t  See  Geddes's iVoif.  He  adds,  "  those  ooininentators  who  would  render  :'h(a\iy» 
have  surely  never  attended  to  the  context." 
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quarrel  with  this  family,  as  they  had  no  controul  on  the 
conduct  of  Samson.* 

7.  His  quarreUing  with  the  nation  of  the  Philistines  in 
this  case  seems  more  justifiable  than  in  the  former.  They 
had  destroyed  a  whole  family  out  of  enmity  to  him,  though 
it  was  of  their  own  people. 

8.  There  is  much  diiticulty  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
phrase.  According  to  the  Chaldee,  he  smote  both  the  horse- 
men and  footmen.  Some  conjecture  that  by  hip  and  thigh 
may  be  meant  professed  wrestlers,  or  champions,  who  had 
been  selected  for  this  attack  on  Samson. -j-  How  many  of 
them  he  killed  is  not  said.  It  is  evident  that  Samson 
acted  wholly  from  himself,  without  any  concurrence  of  his 
countrymen. 

9.  This  place  was  so  called  for  a  reason  that  will  be  given 
presently. 

12.  I'hey  came  to  take  him  by  force  ;  and  they  must  have 
had  a  a^reat  idea  of  his  strength  and  prowess,  to  come  in 
such  numbers  against  a  single  person.  This  they  must  have 
done  at  the  requisition  of  the  Philistines. 

14.  Seeino-  him  bound,  they,  no  doubt,  thought  they  had 
him  in  their  power. 

15.  It  is  not  said  that  he  slew  so  many,  but  that  he  smote 
them.     He  probably  killed  some,  and  dispersed  the  rest.;}: 

16.  This  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  song  of  triumph, 
which  he  composed  on  the  occasion. 

17.  This  signifies  the  throwing  of  the  jaw-bone. 

19.  The  fissure  was  made  in  the  earth,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  name  is,  fomid  of  him  that  was  invoked.^ 

20.  In  what  sense  Samson  can  be  said  to  have  been  a 
judge  in  Israel,  does  not  appear.     The  word  may  signify  a 

state  of  power  only,  without  proper  authority;  for  the 
Israelites  were  in  subjection  to  the  Philistines  all  his  time, 
and  after  his  death.  That  he  was  ever  resorted  to,  to  decide 
causes,  is  not  said,  nor  could  any  thing  that  is  said  of  him 
tend  to  recommend  him  to  an  office  of  that  kind.  His 
extraordinary  strength,  which  must  have  been  ascribed  to  a 

•  See  Harmer,  IV.  p.  202.  f  Fragments,  II.  p.  92.     iP-} 

+  See  rieddes's  Note. 

\  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  v.  Ch.  viii.  Sect.  ix.  and  Whiston's  Note,  B.  vii.  Ch.  xii. 
Sect,  iv.;    Le  Cene,  pp.  321— 323;   Essai/,  1727,  pp.  143,  144. 

"  It  is  rotlier  surprising,  that  men  uf  sense,  as  well  as  learnina:.  shonld  be  .so  ex- 
tremel\  fond  of  the  marvellous,  as  to  suppose  the  place  from  wlience  the  water  wat 
brought,  was  a  hollo%v  place  in  the  jaiv-honr  of  tiir  ass,  with  which  Snntson  .slew  a 
thousand  of  the  Philistines;  when  the  .sacred  history  informs  us,  that  the  place  of 
this  exploit  was,  on  that  account,  denonunatcd  Lchi,  or  the  Jaw-bone."  See  Harmcr, 
IV.  pp.  .JOS— .512. 
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supernatural  cause,  would,  uo  doubt,  confirm  the  Philistines 
in  the  belief  of  the  superiority  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
to  their  sods,  or  those  of  any  other  nation  ;  and  would  also 
help  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  Israelites  in  their  state  of 
subjection,  as  not  wholly  deserted  by  their  God,  who  had 
formerly  done  such  great  thing's  for  them. 

XVI.  1,2.  His  going  to  Gaza,  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  without  any  atten- 
dants, would  shew  his  contempt  of  the  nation,  if  he  went 
openly.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
discover  himself.  Indeed,  had  begone  openly,  there  would 
not  have  been  any  occasion  to  give  particular  information  of 
his  l)eing  there. 

3.  It  is  probable  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  had 
intelligence  of  their  design.  Without  opening  the  gates, 
he  tore  up  the  posts  to  which  they  were  hung,  and  he  must 
have  carried  them  to  a  considerable  distance  :*  for  Gaza  is 
situated  in  the  plain  country,  and  no  hills  are  very  near  to  it. 
This,  too,  he  must  have  done  in  the  view  of  those  at  least 
who  kept  guard  at  the  gate;  and  though  they  might  have 
assailed  him  with  missile  weapons,  they  were  probably  struck 
with  such  astonishment  at  the  action,  as  to  have  lost  all 
presence  of  mind,  so  as  not  to  have  had  courage  to  attempt 
any  thing  against  him. 

4.  This  place  was  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  but  the  woman 
was  probably  a  l^hilistine,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
her  being  a  prostitute. 

5.  They  were  five  in  all,  as  appears  from  Ch.  iii.  3  ;  and 
so  many  were  their  chief  cities.  The  pieces  were  probably 
shekels,  and  then  the  amount  of  the  whole  will  be  about 
six  hundred  pounds,  English  money. 

7.  He  at  first  amused  himself  with  deceiving  her.  And 
as  the  Heathens  in  general  ascribed  great  effects  to  trifling 
circumstances,  and  the  number  seven  was  much  used  in  their 
charms,  what  he  said  would  not  appear  improbable.  The 
wit/is  were  probably  green  branches  of  vines,  which  are  tough 
and  flexible. t 

13.  As  the  Nazarites  did  not  cut  their  hair,  they  probably 
disposed  of  it  in  several  plats.  Samson  had  seven  of  them, 
ver.  J 9,  By  weaving  these  into  her  web,  he  could  not  rise 
without  carrying  away  all  the  machinery  of  the  loom  ;  part 

*  "  LXX.  and  Vnlg.  '  that  looketh  toward  Hebron.'  There  is  no  need  to  think 
that  he  carried  them  to,  or  near  to,  Hebron,  which  \vas  a  great  way  off."  Wall,  I. 
p.  174.     See  Pilkin()ton,  pp.  52,  5.3. 

t  See  Geddes's  'Sotc. 
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of  which  probably  consisted  of  a  large  beam,  either  driven 
into  th^  oround,  or  fastened  to  the  wall.* 

17-  When  he  was  apprized  of  her  design,  which  he  must 
have  S!^<^n  l)y  her  conduct  on  the  former  occasions,  it  seems 
extraordinary  that  he  should  really  give  her  the  important 
informatioi]  that  she  wanted,  respecting  the  true  source  of 
his  great  strength.  He  might  perhaps  think,  notwithstanding 
what  he  had  told  her,  that  his  strength  once  communicated 
would  not  leave  him,  especially  as  he  employed  it  as  it  was 
intended,   viz.  against  the  Philistines. 

90.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  did  not  apprehend  he 
had  lost  his  strength  with  his  hair,  till  he  found  to  his  cost 
that  he  had. 

2 1 .  They  treated  him  as  a  slave  ;  and  the  grinding  of  corn, 
which  was  in  hand-mills,  was  a  servile  and  laborious  employ- 
ment. By  putting  out  his  eyes,  they,  no  doubt,  thought 
themselves  sufficiently  guarded  against  him,  though  he  should 
recover  his  strength. 

92.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  proper  connexion 
between  the  growth  of  his  hair  and  the  recoveryof  his  strength, 
though  this  circumstance  is  mentioned.  It  shews,  however, 
that  he  must  have  been  a  considerable  time,  several  months 
at  least,   in  this  ignominious  situation. 

23.  By  whatever  means  any  event,  fortunate  or  unfortu- 
nate, was  brought  about,  it  was  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
superior  beings.  And  though  not  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  apprehended,  this  is  strictly  true,  and  the  hand  of  God 
is  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  events.  They  imagined  that 
there  was  an  immediate  interference  of  superior  power  on 
these  occasions  ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  supposi- 
tion. The  original  plan,  which  comprehends  all  events, 
being-  laid  by  the  Supreme  Being,  the  powers  of  men,  and  of 
all  creatures,  being  originally  imparted  by  him,  and  their 
original  situation  being  his  appointment,  whatever  arises 
from  this  disposition  of  things,  must  be  agreeable  to  his  will 
and  desio;n. 

Daoou  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  same  deitv 
with  A  star  te,  ov  Ashteroth  o(  the  Syrians,  commonly  called 
the  St/rian  goddess;  and,  as  the  word  dag  signifies^Vz,  it  is 
thought  that  the  image  of  this  deity  was  in  part  at  least  in 
the  form  of  a  fish.  It  is  certain  that  the  Syrians  abstained 
from  fish,  and  that  sacred  fishes  were  kept  in  a  lake  near  to 
their  temples.    It  is,  however,  an  objection  to  the  hypothesis 

*  See,  "  on  the  looms  of  Palestine,"  Geddes's  Note. 
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of  Dagon  being  the  same  with  the  goddess  Astarte,  that  the 
word  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  masculine  gender.  Jurieu 
supposes  Dagon  to  have  been  the  same  with  Neptune,  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  god  of  the  sea,  and  that  Amphitrite,  his 
wife,  w  IS  Derceto,  a  female  deity,  worshipped  at  Ascalon.* 

25.  The  sight  of  Samson  in  this  situation  must  have  been 
the  cause  of  great  joy  and  triumph  to  the  people  to  whom 
he  had  done  so  much  mischief. j*  They  probably,  however, 
made  him  dance,  or  perform  some  particular  exercise,  to 
divert  them. 

27.  This  building  was  perhaps  a  temple,  though  few  of 
the  Heathen  temples  were  large,  not  being  intended  to  hold 
many  people,  for  the  sacrifices  were  in  the  open  air.  The 
temple  itself  contained  only  the  image  of  the  god,  and  was 
used  for  certain  ceremonies  performed  by  the  priests.  They 
were  also  generally  without  light.  This  building,  whatever 
it  was,  must  have  been  so  constructed  as  that  the  whole  of 
it,  or  at  least  the  galleries  within  it,  must  have  rested  on  two 
pillars  within  the  reach  of  a  man's  arms.  And  that  such 
buildings  were  sometimes  erected,  appears  from  what  Pliny 
relates  of  a  theatre  which  he  says  (though  no  doubt  hyper- 
bolically)  would  contain  all  the  Roman  people,  and  was  so 
constructed  as  to  depend  on  one  hinge  ;  so  that  he  wondered 
at  their  madness  in  venturing  into  the  place,  the  safety  of 
which  was  so  uncertain.  Had  that  hinge  failed,  he  says  that 
more  people  would  be  killed  than  at  the  battle  of  Cannze. 
What  is  here  called  a  i-oof  was  probably  a  gallery^  from  every 
part  of  which  Samson,  being  placed  in  the  centre,  might  be 
seen.:{: 

Shaw  says  that  he  saw  in  Algiers,  buildings  in  the  form  of 
a  large  penthouse,  supported  by  only  one  or  two  contiguous 
pillars  in  the  front,  or  else  in  the  centre,  on  which  were 
many  hundreds  of  people  diverting  themselves  with  exhibi- 
tions in  the  court  below. 

28.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  Samson 
did  not  necessarily  return  with  his  hair. 

30.  Not  only  did  more  persons  die  on  this  occasion,  but 
persons  of  more  consequence.  This  amazing  exertion  of 
strength  would  tend  to  convince  the  Philistines  that  there 
was  in  Israel  a  power  superior  to  that  of  all  their  gods,  and 

*  See  Young,  IT.  pp.  55 — 6l,  and  infra,  on  1  Sam.  v.  2. 

+  "  LXX.  •  and  they  cuffed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  they  set  him,'  &c."     Wall, 
I.  p.  174. 
t  See  Geddes's  ^ote. 
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that  the  exertion  of  it  did  not  depend  upon  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  a  charm,  as  it  was  imparted  on  the  prayer  ot"  Sam- 
son, which  was  probably  delivered  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
being  heard  by  all  the  company,  some  who  escaped  the  cala- 
mity reported  it.  This  would  add  much  to  the  impression 
which  this  most  extraordinary  event  would  make  on  all  the 
nation. 

31.  By  '^diVCisovv^  judging  Israel  may  perhaps  be  meant 
his  continuing  in  the  exercise  of  his  strength,  so  as  to  do 
mischief  to  the  Philistines,  and  thus  in  some  measure  to 
restrain  their  oppression  of  the  Israelites.  The  office  of 
judge  being  annexed  to  that  of  chief  magistrate,  or  a  person 
possessed  of  power,  the  term  seems  to  have  become  synony- 
mous. Thus  Christ  and  the  saints  being-  said  to  have  a  kincr- 
dom  in  a  future  world,  are  also  said  to  judge  the  world. 

XVII.  In  this  chapter  we  have  a  curious  piece  of  history. 
but  without  any  hint  as  to  the  date  of  it,  except  that  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  probably  not  long  after  the 
death  of  Joshua.  We  may  learn  from  it  in  what  manner 
idolatry  was  introduced  into  the  country. 

1 — 3.  This  woman  seems  to  have  been  an  opulent  widow 
living  with  her  son,  who  had  robbed  her  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  she  had  destined  to  a  religious  use.  When  she  missed 
it,  she  solemnly  adjured  all  the  family  on  the  subject,  but 
without  having^  made  any  discovery  of  the  embezzlement. 
This,  the  son  now  acknowledges  he  had  been  guilty  of;  and 
she,  being  highly  pleased  with  the  discovery,  and  his  frank 
confession,  blesses  him  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  From  this 
it  appears  that  she  had  no  intention  of  worshipping  any  other 
than  the  true  God,  though  she  did  it  in  a  manner  forbidden 
by  the  law. 

It  is  evident,  from  many  circumstances,  that  this  was 
not  generally  considered  as  a  crime  of  much  consequence, 
notwithstanding  the  express  prohibition  in  the  decalogue. 
Otherwise  the  Israelites  in  general  could  not  possibly  have 
so  soon  adopted  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  or  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  have  set  up  the  calves  at  Dan  and  BetheL 
They  were,  no  doubt,  considered  as  symbols  of  the  powers, 
or  attributes,  of  the  true  God.  The  people  must  have  thought 
that  while  they  kept  to  the  proper  object  of  worship,  the 
manner  in  which  the  worship  was  conducted  was  not  of 
much  consequence.  And  this  worship  of  God  by  in\ages, 
though  much  censured,  is  always  considered  by  the  sacred 
writers  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  worship  of  BaaL 
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and  other  Heathen  deities.  The  better  kings  of  Israel,  who, 
like  Jehu,  put  down  the  worship  of /?««/,  still  made  use  of 
the  calves  of  Jeroboam. 

The  only  difficulty  is  to  account  for  their  paying  so  little 
regard  to  an  express  prohibition.  They  must  have  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  in  some  measure  to  judge  for  them- 
selves in  this  case,  and  have  imagined  that  the  offence  could 
not  be  very  great;  not  being  aware  how  far  this  first  trans- 
gression would  lead  them,  and  that  after  paying  no  regard  to 
the  Divine  authority  in  one  thing,  they  might  in  time  come 
to  pay  no  regard  to  it  in  any. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  and  using  their  own  judgment,  after 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  images,  or  symbols,  they 
might  think  that  so  long  as  they  did  not  deny  his  existence, 
or  his  superiority  to  other  gods,  which  they  never  appear  to 
have  done,  they  might  innocently  pay  some  worship  to 
inferior  beings,  as  employed  by  him  in  the  government  of 
the  world  ;  not  being  aware  that  this  practice  would  lead  to 
a  total  neglect  of  him,  as  much  as  if  he  had  not  existed,  and 
even  end  in  absolute  Atheism.  This  was  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Heathen  world. 
The  only  place  at  which  they  could  stop  was  at  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  decalogue,  worshij)ping  no  other  than  an  invi- 
sible and  omnipresent  Deity,  without  any  image  or  symbol 
whatever. 

4.  In  what  form  these  images  were  made  (for  there  were 
two  of  them,)  is  not  said  ;  but  as  the  Israelites  in  the  Wil- 
derness, and  Jeroboam  afterwards,  made  use  of  the  form  of 
a  bull,  such  as  was  used  in  Egypt,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
at  least  one  of  these  images  was  of  this  kind. 

6.  To  these  two  images,  which  were  made  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mother,  the  son  seems  to  have  added  teraphim, 
which  were  images  with  the  head,  at  least,  of  a  man  ;  such, 
no  doubt,  as  had  been  used  by  Laban,  though  not  perhaps 
as  direct  objects  of  worship,  but  for  the  purpose  of  divi- 
nation. Such  was  certainly  the  use  of  the  ephod  which  they 
also  made.  And  now  Micah,  having  set  apart  his  son  to 
officiate  as  a  priest,*  thought  himself  a  religious  man,  and 
entitled  to  divine  favour. 

6.  Though  there  was  no  king,  there  ought  by  the  laws  of 
Moses  to  have    been  judges,   who  should   have  taken   an 

*  "  By  putting  offerings  into  bis  liands ;  hence,  literally,  he  filled  his  hands.  See- 
Hxed.  xxviii.  41,  and  Levit.  viii."    Geddes's  Note. 
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account  of  this  conduct  of  Micah ;  but  no  person  appears 
to  have  interfered  on  the  occasion,  to  put  the  law  into 
execution.* 

7.  There  was  another  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zehuion, 
but  this  was  in  that  o[  Judah,  afterwards  the  birth-place  of 
David.  This  Levite  had  resided  at  Bethlehem,  though  it 
was  not  a  Levitical  city;  and  he  was  iil  quest  of  iiuother 
settlement,  evidently  without  any  regard  to  his  cliaractcr 
or  function:  so  much  were  the  institutions  of  Moses  neo- 
lected. 

Of  the  family  of  Jiidah^  is  not  in  some  MSS. 

13.  His  preference  of  a  Levite  to  be  his  priest,  rather 
than  his  son,  shews  that  he  retained  some  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  Moses.  This  conduct  he  thought  merito- 
rious ;  so  far  was  he  from  suspecting  that  he  had  done  any 
thing  that  was  wrong,  and  offensive  to  God. 

XVIII.  I.  They  had  not  got  possession  of  all  the  towns 
allotted  to  them  ;  being  probably  straitened  by  the  Philis- 
tines, and  other  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  against 
whom  they  had  not  exerted  themselves  as  they  ought  to 
have  done. 

3.  As  this  Levite  had  left  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  was 
now  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  he  might  have  been  in  other 
places,  and  by  this  means  have  been  known  to  some  of  these 
Danites. 

5.  These  Danites  appear  to  have  had  no  suspicion  of  there 
being  any  thing  reprehensible  in  what  Micah  had  done; 
which  shews  that  the  departure  from  the  institutions  of 
Moses  was  pretty  general. 

6.  He  answers  as  from  the  true  God,  Jehovah,  and  pro- 
bably imagined,  from  some  use  he  had  made  of  the  ephod  or 
teraphim,  that  the  enterprise  would  be  successful. 

7.  This  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  near  the 
source  of  Jordan,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  Zidonians,  who 
were  of  the  same  nation,  and  very  powerful.  No  mention  is 
yet  made  of  Tyre,  though  still  nearer  to  this  place. 

12.  This  must  have  been  in  the  fields  near  this  city,  and 
probably  to  the  west  of  it.     The  term  behind  signifies  to  the 

*  "  These  histories  of  Micah,  of  the  Danites  and  the  Bnijamitcs,  though  set  last 
in  the  book,  vet  were  done,  in  the  times  of  anarchy,  after  Joshuas  death,  and  before 
the  judf^es  were  settled.  ISo  king  in  Israel,  i.  e.  i\o  judge,  for  the  Scripture  gives  the 
name  of  kings  to  any  sort  of  governors.  That  this  was  so  early,  is  plain  from  Chap. 
XX.  28,  where  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandson  of  Aaron,  (who  was  an 
adult  man,  and  slew  the  Midianitish  woman,  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan,)  is 
spoken  of,  as  yet  living."     Wall,  \.  p.  \'!S.     See  (Jeddes's  Note. 
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east,  as  the  Mediterranean  is  called  the  hindermost  [utter- 
most] sea.    [Deut.  xi.  24.) 

19.  We  see  a  great  mixture  of  religion  and  immorality  in 
the  conduct  of  these  Danites  :  but  this  is  far  from  being 
uncommon,  the  most  serious  superstition  having  been  ac- 
companied with  every  species  of  immorality,  in  all  ages. 

22.  iMicah  was  joined  by  his  neighbours  in  his  endea- 
vours to  recover  his  property,  and  they  probably  approved  of 
his  conduct  in  other  respects.  He  was  certainly  very  inju- 
riously treated. 

24.  They  had  taken  that  part  of  his  property  on  which  he 
set  the  greatest  value. 

27.  1  liese  people  were,  no  doubt,  of  the  seven  nations, 
which  they  were  authorized  to  destroy  ;  but  still  there  was 
something;  very  reprehensible  in  this  proceeding,  especially 
after  so  long  an  interval  of  peace,  and  without  giving  them 
any  warn i no-  to  leave  the  country  w4iich  they  claimed. 

30.   The  son  of  Gershom^  the  son  of  Moses.     (MSS.) 

Having  succeeded  in  their  enterprise,  as  Micah's  priest 
had  told  them  they  would  do,  they  would  be  the  more 
encouraged  to  set  up  the  same  worship.  This  Jonathan 
might  be  the  Levite  whom  they  had  brought  from  the  house 
of  Micah,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  before.  The 
captivitij  here  mentioned  was  perhaps  that  of  the  ark,  by  the 
Philistines,  tor  so  it  is  called.  Psalm  Ixxvii.  61. 

XIX.  1.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  like  the  Levite  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  woman,  who  is  here  called  a  concubine^  was  in  reality  a 
wife,  though  of  a  lower  order,  not  having  any  dowry  or 
jointure.  Accordingly,  the  man  is  called  her  husband,  and 
her  father,  his  father-in-law. 

2.  According  to  the  LXX.  she  had  not  committed  adul- 
tery, but  had  been  refractory  and  disobedient.* 

9.    Here  is  all  the  appearance  of  a  thorough  reconciliation. 

n.  This  was  Jerusalem,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jebusites. 

18.  He  intended  to  go  to  Shiloh,  where  the  Tabernacle 
was  erected,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Being  a  Levite,  he 
might  be  going  to  officiate  in  that  capacity  there,  or  to  per- 
form some  act  of  religion  on  his  own  account. 

19.  He  had  all  that  he  wanted  for  his  provision,  and 
probably  a  tent  also;  so  that  his  sleeping  in  the  street  would 

•  "LXX.  Alex.  Aid.  &c.  was  angry  xoith  him.  Neither  LXX.  nor  FuZy.  havr: 
any  thin g^  of  fornication,"     Wall^  I,  p.  176.     See  Cow.  and  Ess.  I.  |),  313. 
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have  been  no  great  inconvenience.  To  this  day  there  are 
no  inns  in  the  East,  except  in  large  towns  ;  and  even  there, 
travellers  are  well  satisfied  with  caravanseras,  or  houses  in 
which  themselves  and  their  camels,  or  asses,  can  receive 
shelter  only. 

22.  That  any  Israelites  should  have  arrived  at  this  pitch 
of  wickedness,  vvhich  was  equal  to  that  of  Sodom,  is  most 
extraordinary,  and  especially  in  so  early  a  period  as  this  ; 
for  it  could  not  have  been  a  long  time  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  before  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  falling 
into  idolatry. 

24.  His  behaviour  was  the  same  with  that  of  Lot  in  the 
same  circumstances.  So  sacred  with  them  were  the  rights 
of  hospitality,  that  they  thought  the  abuse  of  their  own 
dauohters  a  less  evil  than  the  violation  of  them. 

29.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  calculated  to  excite 
a  general  horror  and  indignation  than  this  proceeding,  and 
the  effect  was  answerable  to  it. 

XX.  1.  If  Dan  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites  at 
the  time  of  this  event,  this  transaction  must  have  been  sub- 
sequent to  the  expedition  of  the  Danites,  which  is  not 
probable.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  phrase  is,  that 
that  expedition  was  prior  to  the  writing  of  this  book.  The 
Mizpeh  here  mentioned  was  not  far  from  Shiloh,  and  there 
were  public  assemblies  at  that  place  in  after  times,  (1  Sam. 
vii.  5,  X.  17). 

13.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  proper  or  regular 
than  this  proceeding  of  the  great  body  of  the  Israelites  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Benjamites  is  as  difficult  to  account  for 
as  any  thing  in  this  history.  But  it  is  certainly  such  a  his- 
tory as  no  Israelite  would  have  invented.  Though  highly 
disgraceful,  it  has  every  internal  mark  of  genuineness. 
What  the  Benjamites  could  say  in  their  defence  does  not 
appear. 

16.  Having  been  lately  exercised  in  the  wars  of  Joshua, 
the  people  in  general  were  not  deficient  either  in  courage,  or 
skill  in  the  art  of  war;  and  there  must  have  been  a  great 
falling  off  in  this  respect  afterwards,  to  give  the  neighbouring 
nations  such  advantage  as  they  generally  had  against  them. 
The  use  of  the  sling  was  not  confined  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  David  must  have  had  great  confidence  in  his 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  when  he  challenged 
Goliath. 

18.  At  this  time  the  institutions  of  Moses  were  adhered 
to,  the  high-priest  consulting  the  oracle  on  great  occasions. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and  receiving  an 
answer  in  an  articulate  voice.  This  is  the  second  instance 
of  pre-eminence  being  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

21.  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  want  of  success  in  a 
cause  so  just  as  this,  and  when  the  proceeding  was  seem- 
ingly so  regular.  They  did  not,  however,  ask  whether  they 
should  go  to  war  or  not,  or  whether  they  should  succeed, 
but  only  which  tribe  should  take  the  lead  ;  and  there  might 
be  good  reasons,  of  w'hich  we  are  no  judges,  why  innocent 
persons  should  suffer  on  this  occasion,  as  others  often  do, 
together  with  the  guilty.  The  Benjamites  could  not  have 
been  so  wicked  without  the  contagion  having  spread  to  other 
tribes. 

23.  In  this  case  they  ask  whether  they  should  persist  in 
the  war,  and  tht^y  were  encouraged  to  do  it,  but  without  any 
promise  of  success. 

26.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  done  this  before; 
but  we  cannot  ascribe  so  great  a  disaster  as  this  to  the 
omission  of  a  ceremony. 

28.  From  this  it  appears  that  this  transaction  was  not 
very  long  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  At  this  time  they  had 
a  promise  of  victory,  but  not  before. 

35.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  loss,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  given  afterwards. 

48.  They  did  not  spare  even  the  women,  the  children,  or 
the  cattle,  so  great  was  their  rage,  inflamed,  no  doubt,  by 
their  own  losses. 

XXI.  ] — 3.  This  rash  oath,  and  their  repentance  after 
it,  are  equally  natural,  after  the  full  gratification  of  their 
revenge,  and  when  they  began  to  reflect  that  one  of  their 
tribes  was  nearly  exterminated. 

4.  This  altar  was  probably  erected  because  that  in  the 
Tabernacle  was  too  small  for  the  sacrifices  that  were  made 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  being  erected  in  the  place  which  God 
had  appointed,  and  no  doubt,  constructed  of  unhewn  stones, 
according  to  the  directions  that  were  given  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  not  contrary  to  the  law. 

5.  This  was  another  rash  vow  that  they  had  made  in  the 
height  of  their  resentment. 

9.  This  was  a  city  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

19.  This  was  probably  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  most 
joyful  of  any,  when  the  harvest  and  vintage  were  completely 
got  in.* 

*  See  Harmer,l.p.  151 -,    IV.  pp.  122—1.25 
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22.  This  was  only  an  evasion  of  their  vow,  and  was  in 
fact  giving  them  wives,  as  they  were  allowed  to  take  them. 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin  never  recovered  this  disaster,  being 
ever  after  small,  compared  with  the  others  ;  a  kind  of  appen- 
dage to  thatof  Judah,  the  fortunes  of  which  it  shared  when 
the  other  ten  tribes  separated  from  the  house  of  David 


RUTH. 

This  Book,  like  the  last  articles  in  that  of  Judges,  relates 
to  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and 
the  birth  of  Samuel,  three  generations  before  David,  whose 
genealogy  is  contained  in  it ;  and  nothing  later  is  mentioned, 
or  alluded  to,  in  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the 
time  of  Gideon,  or  Shamgar,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  Joshua. 

Chap.  I.  1.  If  this  famine  was  occasioned  by  war,  it 
was  probably  in  the  time  of  Gideon,  when,  as  we  read. 
(Judges  vi.  3,  4,)  the  Midianites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the 
children  of  the  East,  destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and 
left  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  nor  for  their  cattle. 

2.  This  place  was  called  Ephratha,  as  well  as  Bethlehem. 
An  Ephrathite  may  denote  a  native  of  the  place,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  stranger  or  resident. 

4.  This  marriage  into  an  idolatrous  nation  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Moses;  but  at  this  time  too  httle  regard  was 
paid  to  them  in  things  of  more  importance  than  this.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  these  women  had  renounced  idola- 
try. As  many  Israelites  became  idolaters,  so  it  is  probable 
that  some  persons  in  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations 
would  prefer  the  religion  of  the  Israelites.  This  was  re- 
markably the  case  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

11.  This  refers  to  the  obligation  a  man  was  under  to 
marry  his  brother's  widow. 

1 5.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Orpah  had  renounced 
idolatry,  and  reverted  to  it  again. 

16.  Ruth  seems  to  have  adopted  the  religion  of  her 
mother-in-law,  because  it  was  hers.  The  attachment  she 
had  to  her  is  very  pleasing. 

19.  Elimelech  must  have  been  a  person  of  considerable 
consequence  in  this  place,  or  so  much  notice  would  not 
have  been  taken  of  the  return  of  his  widow. 

2 1 .  Naomi  signifies  consolation,  and  Mara,  bitterness. 
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22.  The  barley  harvest  preceded  that  of  wheat.  It  was 
soon  after  the  time  of  Passover,  at  which  green  ears  of  barley 
were  presented. 

II.  4.  There  is  a  pleasing  air  of  piety  in  this  form  of 
salutation,  wishing  that  God  would  bless  their  labours. 
It  seems  to  have  been  customary  with  the  Jews,  f Psalm 
cxxix.  8.) 

7.  She  probably  had  no  right  to  glean  till  after  the  sheaves 
were  carried  away,  when  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
stealing.  The  house  here  mentioned  was  perhaps  a  tent,  or 
shed,  for  the  use  of  the  reapers. 

II.  This  language  gives  us  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Boaz,  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  piety. 

13.  There  is  much  modesty  in  this  language.  Being  a 
stranger,  she  thought  herself  inferior  to  servants  of  the 
IsraeHtish  nation. 

14.  There  were  women  reapers  as  well  as  men.  This 
giving  her  of  the  provisions  shews  that  she  had  not  taken 
any  herself,  notwithstanding  the  leave  that  was  given  her. 

15.  As  if  she  meant  to  take  more  than  she  had  a  right  to. 

17.  It  is  customary  in  many  countries  to  beat  out  the 
corn  in  the  field,  and  the  straw  and  chatFare  left  there. 

18.  This  was  probably  the  remains  of  what  had  been 
given  to  her  in  the  field. 

20.  His  kindness  to  the  living,  shewed  his  respect  for 
their  relations  that  were  dead. 

21.  The  phrase  young  men  means  servants  in  general, 
including  even  women,  as  appears  from  the  next  verse. 

Keep  fast  by  my  maidens.* 

III,  1.  As  a  parent,  she  was  naturally  desirous  to  pro- 
vide an  establishment  for  her,  by  getting  her  a  husband. 

5.  Confiding  in  the  prudence  of  her  mother-in-law,  she 
implicitly  followed  her  directions. 

7.  This  conduct  oi'  Ruth  is  certainly  open  to  an  unfavour- 
able construction.  But  considering  the  respectable  cha- 
racter of  all  the  parties,  a  person  who  makes  due  allowance 
for  different  customs  and  manners,  may  be  satisfied  that 
nothing  really  reprehensible  was  intended  ;  though  some 
other  method  of  reminding  Boaz  of  his  duty  would  appear 
to  have  been  preferable.  It  is  not  probable  that  either  of 
them  was  undressed. 

9.  Her  meaning  was,   not  that  he  would  take  her  to  his 

•  LXX.    (P.) 
VOL.  XI.  2  A 
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bed  that  time,  but  take  her  under  his  protection,  as  his 
intended  lawful  wife,  by  promising  to  marry  her  ;  and  the 
Jews  say  that  this  was  signified  by  the  man's  putting  the 
skirt  of  his  garment  over  the  woman.  This  was  evidently 
her  object,  and  not  prostitution,  which  \vas  all  that  she 
could  have  expected  from  cohabitation  at  this  time. 

10.  Had  Buaz  thought  there  had  been  any  thing  immo- 
dest, or  improper,  in  the  conduct  of  Ruth^  he  could  never 
have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  and  commended  her 
so  highly.  From  this  speech  of  his  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  not  a  young  man;  and  he  considered  her  conduct  as 
laudable,  denoting  her  respect  for  the  relation  of  her  husband, 
and  a  desire  of  raising  his  family. 

14.  This  language  shews  that  this  conduct  of  72?/M,  though 
not  wrong  in  itself,  was  liable  to  misconstruction.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  this  is  not  a  story  that  any  Israelite  would 
have  invented.  Whatever  objection  may  be  made  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  persons  concerned,  the  narrative  has  every 
mark  of  truth,  and  none  of  fiction. 

IV.  1.  This  was  the  place  of  general  concourse,  where 
courts  of  justice  were  held,  and  all  public  business  trans- 
acted. 

3.  No  estate  in  land  could  be  wholly  alienated  from 
any  family.  It  could  only  be  mortgaged  till  the  year  of 
Jubilee. 

5.   Thou  must  also  take  Ruth* 

By  brother  is  probably  to  be  understood  the  next  male 
relation  of  a  suitable  age,  and  as  such  he  was  obliged  by  the 
law,  (Deut.  xxv.  5,)  to  marry  the  widow,  but  not  to  pur- 
chase the  estate;  and  Boaz  observes  that  if  he  took  the 
estate,  he  should  likewise  marry  the  widow,  as  t\'hat  would 
in  that  case  be  expected  of  him. 

i).  A  man's  being  already  married  did  not  prevent  his 
taking  another  wife,  especially  in  such  a  case  as  this,  which 
was  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  brother;  hut  on  several 
accounts  it  might  be  inconvenient. 

7.  The  delivery  of  the  shoe  was  intended  to  express  his 
surrender  of  the  right.  Since  instead  of  the  shoe  the  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrast  has  the  rioht-lunid  glove,  it  is  probable  that 
in  after  times  this  was  delivered  instead  of  the  shoe.  For 
this  purpose  the  Jews  at  this  day  deliver  a  handkerchief. 
It  is  evident  from  this  delivery  of  the  shoe  being  called  an 

*  Sj/r.     Jcrom.     (P.) 
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ancient  custom,  that  this  book  was  not  written  very  near  to 
the  time  of  the  transaction,  at  least  that  this  clause  was  not 
written  till  some  time  afterwards. 

8.  This  was  probably  done  by  that  relation,  who  hereby 
signified  his  relinquishment  of  his  right  to  purchase. 

17.  Obed  signifies  a  servant^  to  express  how  st^rviceable 
and  useful  he  would  be  to  her. 

20.  Nahshon  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt.  (Numb.  i.  7;  ii.  3;  vii.  12;  1 
Chron.  ii.  10.) 

22.  As  there  were  four  hundred  and  forty  years  from  the 
Israelites'  leaving  Egypt  to  the  fourth  of  Solomon,  when  the 
Temple  was  built,  if  there  were  no  more  generations  in  this 
interval  than  are  here  mentioned,  each  of  these  persons  must 
have  been  born  when  their  fathers  were  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  This,  though  possible,  is  so  improbable, 
that  we  may  rather  suppose  that  some  generations  are  omitted 
in  this  account,  and  that  only  the  principal  persons  in  the  line 
of  descent  are  recorded;  which  is  the  case  with  other  genea- 
logies in  the  Scripture  history.* 


T  SAMUEL. 

The  two  Books  that  bear  the  name  of  Samuel,  or  some- 
times the  First  and  Second  of  Kings,-\  are  supposed,  with 
great  probability,  to  have  been  written  in  part  by  Samuel^ 
and  in  part  by  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan.  That  all 
these  three  persons  were  writers  ap})ears  from  1  Chron.  xxix. 
29,  where  it  is  said,  No\a  the  acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and 
last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of 
Gad  the  seer.  Here  they  are  referred  to  separate  books  ; 
but  it  would  be  natural  for  Ezra,  or  some  other  compiler,  to 
throw  the  contents  of  them  all  into  these  two.  A  circum- 
stance related  in  this  book  [ii.  31,  3o]  is  referred  to,  ]  Kings 
ii.  27. 

Chap.  1.  1.  From  this  it  appears,  that  Samuel  was  a 
Levite;  and  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  appears  from 
1  Chron.  vi.  23. 

3.  Eli  was  descended  from  Ithamar,  the  youngest  son  of 
Aaron,  and  it  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  high-priest- 

*  See  Wall,  I.  pp.  179,  180. 

t  "  In  all  old  copies  and  translations."     Ihid.  p.  ISO. 
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hood  passed  into  this  family  from  that  of  Phmehas,  the  elder 
brother.  But  if  this  Eli  was  the  first  high-priest  of  his 
family,  it  is  thought  (though  for  what  reason  does  not  ap- 
pear) to  have  passed  to  liini  from  i'zzi,  mentioned  1  CJiron. 
vi.  5.  Before  this  Lzzi  there  was  his  father  Bukki,  and  his 
grandfather  y^Z»iA7f//flr,  the  son  of  Phinehas.  The  high-priest- 
hood reverted  to  the  family  of  Fhi/iehas,  in  the  person  of 
Zadok^  in  the  time  oi  Solomon. 

4.  The  portions  here  mentioned  were  of  the  peace- 
offerings,  which  were  shared  between  the  priests  and  the 
offerers. 

5.  Joseph  shewed  his  particular  respect  to  Benjamin,  by 
sending  him  from  his  table  a  mess  five  times  larger  than 
those  of  the  others.  In  like  manner  Elkanah  sent  either 
more  in  quantity,  or  what  was  better  in  (juality,  to  Hannah. 

6.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  barrenness  should  have 
been  considered  as  so  great  a  reproach,  when  it  was  merely 
a  misfortune,  and  no  crime  ;  or  that  any  woman,  merely 
favoured  with  a  better  constitution,  should  so  grossly  insult 
another  on  that  account. 

11.  Tht\  Levitcs  were  obliged  to  serve  at  the  sanctuary, 
from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  fifty.  She  devoted  her  child 
to  this  service  all  his  life,  and  moreover  laid  him  under  an 
obligation  to  observe  the  restrictions  of  the  Nazaritcs. 

\5.  An  intoxicating  liquor  was  made  of  dates,  and  various 
other  fruits,  as  well  as  of  grapes. 

18.  The  blessing  of  the  high-priest  seems  to  have  given 
her  hopes  that  her  prayer  was  heard. 

20.  The  word  Samuel  signifies  asked  of  God, 

21.  He  had  probably  made  some  vow,  though  it  is  not 
mentioned,  on  the  same  account  for  which  his  wife  had 
made  one. 

2:3.  The  meaning  of  this  must  be,  that  Cod  would  accept 
the  child,  and  make  him  what  he  wished  him  to  be. 

28.  Five  MSS.  have,  they  worshipped  the  Lord,  which 
makes  a  better  sense. 

II.  1.  This  is  a  hymn  of  praise,*  and  a  part  of  it  being 
an  address  to  (lod,  it  is  called  a  prayer.  It  must  have  been 
a  coni])osition  committfd  to  writing,  and  as  it  related  to  so 
remarkable  a  person  as  SVa/i/zc/ afterwards  was,  it  was  copied 
by  oth(;r  persons. 

3.  In  this  there  is,  no  d.oubt,  a  reference  to  the  insults  of 
Peninnah . 

*  See  (jcddeb's  Dlrtrical  Trariilatioii. 
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8.  These  examples  of  the  direction  of  Providence  in 
changing-  the  fates  of  men,  are  probably  alleged  to  prevent 
any  sentiment  of  pride  or  insolence.  The  world  itself  being 
founded  by  God,  every  thing  in  it  is  at  his  disposal. 

The  LXX.  has  the  following  addition,  u-ho  oi-ctli  to  the 
vower  his  wish,  and  blesses  the  years  of  the  just.  For  man  by 
his  OKU  might  is  not  mighty.  Holy  is  the  Lord.  Let  not  the 
wise  7nan  glory  in  his  wisdom,  nor  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might,  or  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches;  but  in  this  nlone 
let  him  glory,  in  understanding  and  knoicing  the  Lord,  and 
doing  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.*  The  Lord  ascendeth 
the  heavens  and  thundereth.  Hcjudgeth  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
To  our  kings  he  will  give  power,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his 
anointed.  And  she  left  him  there  before  the  Lord,  and  re- 
turned to  Rametha,  &c. 

10.  What  the  idea  of  LLannah  was  in  this  expression,  is 
uncertain.  It  probably  was,  that  God  could  exalt  whomso- 
ever he  pleased  to  the  office  and  power  of  a  king,-]-  and  set 
him  above  all  his  enemies. 

13.  As  the  meat  of  the  peace-offerings  was  to  be  eaten  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  being,  as  it  were,  an  entertainment 
at  his  table,  there  were  rooms  adjoining  to  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple,  in  which  meat  was  boiled  or  roasted  for 
that  purpose. 

14.  The  priests  were  b\^  the  law  entitled  to  the  breast  and 
the  right  shoulder;  but  not  content  with  this,  these  sons  of 
Eli  would  also  take  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  ofllerer. 

\5.  The  fat  was  considered  as  the  Lord's  portion  ;  and 
that  the  priest,  who  was  the  ministering  servant  of  God, 
should  be  served  before  him,  was  highly  improper. 

16.  Not  content  with  the  portion  allotted  to  him  by  the 
law,  or  even  what  he  took,  in  the  unjustifiable  manner  be- 
fore-mentioned, of  the  boiled  meat,  he  would  take  other 
pieces  to  roast. 

17'  They  brought  the  sacrifices  into  contempt  and  neglect 
by  their  abuses. 

18.  There  was  no  particular  dress  prescribed  to  the  LevifeSy 
their  office  being  of  a  servile  nature.  This  ephod,  therefore, 
would  distino'uish  Samuel  from  the  other  Levites.  A  q-ar- 
ment  of  this  kind,  which  covered  the  breast  and  part  of  the 

•   See  Jer.  ix.  23,  !24. 

t  "  Meaning,  I  think,  her  son  Samuel,  whom  she  prophetically  foresaw  a^ 
pointed  to  be,  tliough  not  a  kiiu/  properly,  a  ruler  and  saver  of  Israel,  which  Hebs 
commonly  calls  kings."     Wall,  I.  p.  18-2. 
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back,  was  worn  by  other  persons  on  solemn  occasions,  as  we 
find  it  was  by  David.     (2  Sam.  vi.  14-.) 

22.  riiat  any  person  attending  the  sanctnary  should  be 
guilty  ot  these  shocking-  innnoralities,  is  very  extraordinary  ; 
though  they  were  commonly  practised  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Heathen  temples. 

25.  This  may  be  rendered,  icherefore  the  Lord  would  slay 
him. 

These  offences  were  more  directly  in  contempt  of  God, 
who  was  therefore,  of  course,  both  the  party  offended  and 
the  judge.  In  this  case  no  mercy  could  be  expected.  He 
should  not,  however,  have  contented  himself  with  these 
expostulations,  but  have  interposed  a  judicial  authority  to 
prevent  or  punish  these  offences.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  refractoriness  of  these  men  is  ascribed  to  God,  as 
was  that  of  Pharaoh,  though  it  arose  from  their  own  natural 
dispositions,  and  the  punishment  was  the  proper  conse- 
quence of  it. 

29.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
Eli  to  have  prevented  the  abuses  against  which  he  had 
remonstrated. 

32.  By  enemy  may  be  understood  a  rival  in  another  branch 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  succeeding  to  the  high-priesthood,  as 
it  did  in  Zadok,  who  was  descended  from  Phi?iehas,  as  Eli 
was  from  Ithamar. 

36.  The  heavy  judgments  here  denounced,  were,  no 
doubt,  fulfilled,  but  not  immediately:  for  the  high-priesthood 
continued  in  the  family  o^ Eli  till  Abiathar,  who  was  of  it, 
was  deposed,  and  Zadok,  descended  from  Eleazar,  put  in  his 
place. 

HI.  1.  It  does  not  appear  how  old  Samuel  was  at  this 
time,  but  he  was,  no  doubt,  a  young  man  of  competent  un- 
derstanding, and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  mere  child. 
By  there  being  no  open  vision  is  probably  meant,  that  there 
was  no  person  known  to  be  -a  prophet.,  to  whom  the  people 
could  have  recourse.* 

2,  3.  Houhiirant  would  transpose  these  verses. 
There  were,   no  doubt,   various   rooms  adjoining   to   the 
Tabernacle,  as  there  were  to  the  Temple  afterwards,  for  the 
use  of  the  priests.     In  one  of  these,  Eli  slept,  and  in  another, 
near  to  it,  Samuel. 

*  "  LXX.  There  was  no  sliininfi  appearance.  The  Jews  hold,  by  tradition,  the 
stones  in  tlie  high-priest's  breast-platf,  glittering,  when  a  favourable  answer  was 
given  to  tlieir  petitions,  or  questions,  of  which  .Josephns  says  so  much;  but,  he 
Bays,  itliad  ceased  two  hundred  years  before  his  time."     Wall,  I.  p.  182. 
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3.  There  were  seven  lamps  in  the  golden  candlestick, 
some  of  which  were  always  kept  burnin^j,-,  though  others 
misi'ht  go  out,  which  would  be  towards  moming, 

8.  From  the  repetition  of  the  call,  and  perhajjs  from  other 
circumstances,  JSli  concluded  tliat  there  was  something 
extraordinary  in  the  case,  and  that  the  voice  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  God  :  and  his  suspicion  of  this  shews,  that 
divine  communications  had  been  frequently  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

11.  This  probably  alludes  to  the  taking  of  the  ark  by  the 
Philistines,  which,  like  other  events,  is  ascribed  to  God,  the 
author  of  universal  nature  and  providence,  as  taking  place  by 
his  appointment  or  permission. 

12.  That  is,  all  the  judgments  that  had  been  denounced 
by  the  prophet  that  had  been  sent  to  Eli. 

15.  Samuel  discharged  the  office  of  a  Levite,  and  one  of 
these  was  to  open  and  shut  the  outer  door  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. 

18.  Eli  must  have  been  a  man  of  real  piety,  to  have  ex- 
pressed such  devout  resignation,  on  hearing  of  the  judgments 
of  God  on  his  family. 

19.  That  is,  he  was  a  true  prophet. 

21.'  God  spake  to  him  by  an  audible  voice,  and  not  in  a 
vision. 

IV.  1.  Being  universally  considered  as  a  prophet,  he 
was  resorted  to,  and  obeyed,  through  the  whole  country. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  place  afterwards,  when  a  suc- 
cessful battle  was  fought  there  against  the  Philistines. 
Aphec  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  bordering  on  the  country 
of  the  Philistines. 

2.  It  does  not  appear  that  God,  or  Samuel,  was  consulted 
in  this  war. 

4.  This  was  evidently  a  measure  of  the  people,  without 
the  consent  o^  Samuel  or  Eli.  But  that  the  thing  itself  was 
not  improper,  appears  from  the  same  thing  being  done  by 
David  in  his  wars. 

8.  And  did  wonders  in  the  Wilderness.* 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  Philistines,  and  no  doubt 
other  neighbouring  nations,  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  ap- 
pearances of  God  in  favour  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  they 
were  greatly  impressed  with  them. 

9.  Having  more  to  apprehend,  they  had  occasion  for  their 

*  Chaldee.     (P.) 
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Utmost  exertions,  especially  as  the  event  of  a  defeat  would 
be  their  servitude  to  the  Israelites.* 

1 1.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  have  befallen  the  country  ;  and  yet  it  was  so  ordered 
by  Divine  Providence,  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  greatest 
triumph  over  the  gods  of  the  Philistines,  which  must  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  happy  consequences,  both  to 
the  Israelites  and  other  nations. 

13.  It  is  pretty  evident  from  this,  that  Eli  had  not  con- 
sented to  the  removal  of  the  ark. 

18.  f  He  was  more  sensibly  affected  with  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  the  ark,  than  with  that  of  the  death  of  his  sons; 
which  shews  that  his  religious  affections  were  stronger  than 
his  natural  ones.  By  his  being  called  a  judge,  notlii ng  per- 
haps is  meant  but  that  he  was  the  person  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  country,  which  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
every  high-priest,  when  there  was  no  other  person  appointed 
to  a  high  civil  office.  But  it  is  pretty  evident  from  the 
history  of  the  war,  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  about  it, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  much 
influence  in  civil  affairs. 

22.  Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of  Phinchas's  cha- 
racter, his  wife  must  have  been  a  woman  of  great  piety; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  Phinehas  himself  might  have 
been  affected  in  a  similar  manner  if  he  had  survived  the 
misfortune  ;  for  a  sense  of  religion  is  often  found  accom- 
panied with  great  vices. 

V.  2.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  cause  of  great  triumph 
to  the  Philistines  to  have  taken  the  ark;  and  ascribing  this 
great  success  to  the  favour  and  power  of  their  own  god, 
they  naturally  placed  it  in  his  temple,  as  a  trophy  of  theii 
victory.:}:  This  was  usually  done  by  the  Heathens,  when 
any  remarkable  spoil  was  taken  in  war. 

Dagon  was,  according  to  Jnricu,  the  Neptune  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  god  of  the  sea  ;  and  Derceto,  a 
female  deity  worship})ed  at  Ascalon,  might  be  the  same  with 
Amphitritc,  the  wife  of  Neptune.  He  farther  supposes  that 
Baal  and  As/itcroth,  (or  Astarte,)  of  the  East,  corresj)ond  to 

*  "  The  Israelites  had  hcen  kept  in  slavery  by  tlie  P/iilistinrs,  all  the  time  of 
Eli,  and  the  time  of  SamsDn,  wlio  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  FJi.  See 
J%i(lges  xiii.  1."     TV«//,  I.  pp.  IRJ,  1«3. 

f  *'  LXX.  twentfi  i/enrs.  If  tlie  clironoloircrs  could  venture  to  take  the  number 
of  LXX.  here,  ituould  ease  them  uf  the  difficulty  of  setting  Eli's  time  so  far  back 
among  the  judges."     Ibid.  p.  183. 

X  See  Harmer,  IV.  pp.  249—251. 
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Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  celestial  divinities  of  the  West;  and 
that  Beelzebub  (the  same  he  supposes  with  Serapis)  and  Isis, 
correspond  to  Fluto  and  Proserpine^  deities  of  the  infernal 
regions.*  The  common  opinion  is,  that  Dagon  is  the  same 
■with  the  goddess  Astarte ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  the  word  is, 
as  1  have  ol)served,  in  the  masculine  gender,  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  hypothesis  of  Jurieu. 

3.  This  was  a  peculiarly  reasonable  and  instructive  mira- 
cle, to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  God  of  the  Israelites  to 
that  of  the  Philistines.  No  Israelite  could  have  had  access 
to  this  temple,  so  as  to  have  done  it  undiscovered. 

4,  5.  As  what  had  befallen  this  idol  might  have  been  from 
some  natural  cause,  though  they  could  not  tell  what,  they 
replaced  the  image,  and,  no  doubt,  would  make  it  as  secure 
as  they  could.  But  notwithstanding  all  their  precautions, 
something  still  more  disastrous  had  now  taken  place.  All 
the  upper  part  of  the  image,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  a 
human  form,  was  broken  off,  and  the  stump,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  was  left  upon  the  pedestal. 
It  was  probably  thrown  down  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
neck  falling  on  the  threshold,  the  head  was  by  this  means 
separated  from  it.  The  reason,  however,  why  they  should  after 
this  avoid  treading  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  is  not  very- 
evident.  That  the  image  having  touched  the  threshold 
should  be  supposed  to  have  made  it  sacred,  is  not  probable, 
though  it  is  a  general  opinion.  They  might  perhaps  think 
there  was  something  ominous  to  themselves  in  what  had 
been  so  fatal  to  their  idol.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
reason  of  it,  the  Heathens  in  general  paid  superstitious  re- 
spect to  the  thresholds,  not  of  their  temples  only,  but  of 
their  houses;  and  on  this  account  the  Roman  brides  were 
not  suffered  to  tread  on  the  thresholds  of  their  husband's 
houses,  but  were  always  lifted  over  them.  .  I  rather  suspect 
that  this  superstition  is  of  older  date  than  the  event  here 
recorded,  liut  the  origin  of  many  superstitious  practices  is 
so  obscure,  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  them.  Who 
can  tell  why  sailors  whistle  for  a  wind,  or  when  or  how  the 
custom  began  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  thousand  other 
superstitious  practices,  some  of  which  are  almost  universal ; 
such  as  the  various  modes  of  divination,  by  the  (light  of 
birds,  the  meeting  with  particular  animals,  and  the  forms  of 
the  entrails  in  sacrifices,  &c. 

*  Histoire  des  Doymes,     (P.)     See  supra,  p.  3 15. 
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6.  And  mice  rose  out  of  the  earth  in  the  villages  and  in  the 
fields^  and  there  was  a  great  mortality  in  the  city* 

What  was  the  disease  with  which  these  people  were 
afflicted,  is  not  ascertained.  It  must  have  been  attended 
with  some  external  protuberance,  because  images  were  made 
of  it  ;  and  from  the  allusion  to  it  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  66,  it 
must  have  affected  the  hinder  parts,  probably  the  anus,  and 
therefore,  though  accompanied  with  the  dysentery,  or  some- 
thing more  fatal,  it  may  have  been  the  emerods. 

7.  Concluding  that  the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  which 
were  peculiar  to  themselves,  was  the  presence  of  the  ark  with 
them,  they  naturally  wished  to  have  it  removed.  This 
would  likewise  serve  for  a  test  whether  this  was  the  real 
cause  or  not. 

8 — 12.  The  ark  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
countrv,  and  the  same  dreadful  calamities  having  always 
accompanied  it,  there  could  not  remain  any  doubt  of  its 
having  been  the  true  cause  of  their  suffering  ;  and  certainly 
nothing  but  this  persuasion  could  have  induced  them  to 
send  away  such  a  valuable  trophy  of  their  late  victory. 
The  gold  only  with  which  it  was  overlaid  was  worth  a  orreat 
sum. 

VI.  3.  This  was  a  natural  resolution.  They  justly  con- 
cluded that  they  had  offended  the  God  of  the  Israelites  by 
the  capture  of  his  ark,  and,  therefore,  that  they  must  make 
some  atonement  for  their  offence. "j* 

4.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Heathens  to  present  to  their 
gods  some  memorial  of  the  benefits  they  supposed  they  had 
received  from  them,  a  custom  which  the  Christians  adopted 
after,  them  ;  and  the  Philistines  being  delivered  from  two 
great  plagues,  the  mice  which  had  ravaged  their  fields,  and 
the  emerods  which  afllicted  themselves,  they  naturally 
thought  of  making  images  of  them,  and  sending  them  back 
with  the  ark. 

6.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  and  of  their  deliverance  from  their  state  of  bondage 
there,  were  well  known  to  the  neiohbouring  nations,  and 
kept  in  remembrance  by  them:  and  the  impression  it  made 
on  their  minds  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
great  dread  of  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

12.  No  more  convincing  evidence  of  a  divine  interposition 
could  have  been  contrived.     The  cows,  without  a  superna- 

•    LXX.  Vulg.    (P.)     See  Wall,  I.  p.  183. 

t  "  LXX.  a  token  (or  remembrance)  of  your  torment  (or  punishment)."    Ibid. 
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tural  impulse,  would  never  have  left  their  calves ;  still  less 
would  cows  belonging-  to  the  Philistines  have  left  their 
hon>e,  and  places  of  pasture  and  feeding,  to  go  to  a  distant 
country.  But  these  not  only  do  this,  but  they  take  the 
direct  road  to  the  land  of  Israel. 

13.  The  joy  expressed  by  the  people  on  the  return  of  the 
ark  was  natural ;  and  so  was  their  sacrificing,  to  express 
their  joy  and  their  piety. 

19-  It  could  not  but  be  well  known  to  these  people,  that 
only  the  priests  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ark  ;  and  ii 
pleased  God  to  check  their  presumption  in  opening  it. 
though,  no  doubt,  they  meant  nothing  more  than  to  see 
whether  any  thing  had  been  taken  out  of  it,  or  put  into  it. 
The  number  slain  was  probably  seuenti/^  not  seve?i  hundred. 
[50,070.]  So  it  is  in  Josephns/^  imd  three  MSS.  Whatever 
may  he  obiected  to  the  conduct  of  the  Divine  Beins:  in  tliis 
transaction,  it  would  tend  to  impress  the  people  with  a 
greater  reverence  for  the  ark,  as  consecrated  to  him,  and  the 
appointed  token  of  his  residence  with  the  nation,  and  u  proo!" 
of  the  attention  that  God  gave  to  it,  and  to  them.  I  would 
observe  farther,  that  such  circumstances  as  these  are  evi- 
dences of  the  genuineness  of  the  history:  no  Israelite  would 
have  invented  them. 

21.  This  was  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  place  of 
consideral)ie  strength,  where  they  might  think  the  ark  would 
be  safe  ;  though  after  what  had  taken  place  they  did  not 
need  to  have  been  under  any  apprehensions  about  it. 

Vll.  1.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good 
reason  for  their  not  carrying  the  ark  to  the  Tabernacle, 
which  was  its  proper  place.  Shiloh^  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
been  destroj^ed  by  the  Philistines,  and  the  Tabernacle  to 
have  been  removed  to  Nob.,  where  it  remained  to  the  time 
of  Samuel,  after  which  it  was  carried  to  Giheon,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  remained  fifty  years,  till  it  was  taken  by  David 
to  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalern.  This  Elcazar  was,  no  doubt, 
a  Levite:  this  city  belonged  to  them.  He  was  appointed 
to  see  that  no  injury  happened  to  it. 

2.  As  the  ark  continued  in  this  place  forty-six  years,  the 
fwenti/  that  are  here  mentioned  must,  it  is  thought,  be  under- 
stood of  the  time  before  the  Israelites  returned  to  the  com- 

*  Antiq.  B.  vi.  Ch.  i.  Sect.  iv.  "  How  our  copies  come  to  add  such  an  incre- 
dible uuniuer  as  50,000  in  this  one  town,  or  small  citv,  1  know  not."  Whiston's 
h'nte.     >ee  Le  Cene,  pp.  3^1,  S6<2;    Essa)/,  1727,  pp-  234,  237. 

"  LXX.  seventif  men  and  jifty  tlwnsand  men.  The  words  of  LXX.  in  all  that 
verse,  are  stringely  confounded  and  mis-written,  so  as  to  make  no  sense  at  all  j  and 
what  may  have  happened  to  Heb.  I  know  not."     Wall,  I.  pp.  183,  184. 
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pletc  observance  of  their  law,  the  daily  sacrifices  having 
been  discontinued.*  But  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
these  sacrifices  at  the  national  altar  in  the  tabernacle  were 
ever  discontinued  at  this  time.  I  rather  suspect  that  there 
is  some  error  in  the  number,  which  was  meant  to  express 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  ark  was  in  the  place  ;  and 
this  application  to  Samuel  was  presently  after  the  return  of 
the  ark. 

3.  The  strange  gods  were  Baalim^  or  of  the  male  kind, 
and  Ashterolh  was  a  female  deity. •]* 

4.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  general  reformation  through 
the  whole  country,  and  it  continued  from  this  time  till  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

6.  What  was  signified  by  this  pouring  out  of  the  water, 
is  uncertain  ;^  but  it  was  perhaps  intended  to  denote  the 
washing  away  of  their  impurities  and  idolatry,  though  we 
have  no  account  of  any  repetition  of  this  rite. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  precept  requiring  water  to  be 
poured  out,  or  in  any  way  offered  to  God.  But  this  was 
common  with  the  Heathens.  Lucian  says  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  was  brought  twice  a  year  from  the  sea  to  the 
temple  of  the  Syrian  Goddess.  And  it  is  probable  both 
from  the  Gospel  historv,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbies,  that  the  Jews  carried  water  as  a  religious  rite,  and 
poured  it  on  the  altar  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, § 

11.  This  defeat  of  the  Philistines  seems  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  terror  from  the  lightning,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  the  immediate  act  of  God.  The  Israelites  seem 
to  have  done  little  besides  pursuing  them. 

13.  This  was  probaldy  the  termination  of  the  forty  years 
of  their  subjection  to  the  Philistines,  the  first  check  they 
received  being  in  the  time  of  Samson,  The  Amontes  were 
to  the  South,  bordering  upon  the  Philistines;  but  what 
places  were  held  by  them,  is  not  said. 

15.  This  can  only  mean  till  the  time  of  Saul,  though 
when  he  was  made  king,  Samuel  was  old,  so  that  he  could 
not  discharge  the  duty  of  a  civil  office. 

16.  He  made  a  circuit  through  the  country  to  hear  the 
causes  that  were  referred  to  his  decision.  Prom  this  it  is 
evident,  that  there  was  not  at  this  time  any  such  court  of 
justice  as  that  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

17.  This  must  have  been  an  occasional  altar,  and  not  for 


•   See  Wall,  I.  p.  184.  f  See  Pilhinyton,  pp.  125,  126. 

t  See  Harmcr,  III.  pp.  13—16.  §  Spencer^  p.  1099.     (P.)     L.  iv.  C.  ii. 
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the  daily  sacrifice,  which  was  always  at  the  national  altar 
at  the  Tabernacle,  wherever  that  was  :  and  though  the 
Philistines  might  have  destroyed  S/ulo/i,  the  Tabernacle 
was  not  destroyed  ;  for  we  find  that  it  was  set  up  in  other 
places,  and  continued  till  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon, 

VIll.  1.  The  residence  of  Samuel  was  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  country;  and  not  being  able  to  travel  about 
as  he  had  done,  he  fixed  his  sons,  as  his  assistants,  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  it.  This  was  much  more  populous 
than  the  northern  parts,  which  were  held  in  a  great  measure 
bv  the  Canaanites. 

4,  6.  Notwithstanding  their  wish  to  have  a  king,  they 
would  not  appoint  one  themselves,  but  applied  to  Samuel 
for  that  purpose.  Had  they  found  upright  judges,  it  is 
probable  they  would  not  have  thought  of  this  measure,  for 
which  there  was  no  provision  in  their  original  laws  ;  though 
the  case  being  there  supposed,  and  some  instructions  given 
concerning  the  office,  they  might  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  thing  was  not  unlawful.  All  the  tribes  had  never  united, 
and  made  a  common  cause  against  any  of  their  enemies 
since  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  and  this  desirable  end  they  might 
hope  to  gain  by  the  appointment  of  a  king,  who  should  be 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation. 

7.  Had  the  people  conformed  in  all  respects  to  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  there  would  have  been  no  want  of  a  king; 
since  the  Divine  Beino  himself  stood  in  that  relation  to 
them,  to  direct  them  on  all  extraordinary  occasions  ;  and 
for  the  ordinary  ones,  the  priests  and  the  civil  judges  were 
sufficient.  To  ask  a  king,  therefore,  was  to  reject  the 
immediate  government  of  God,  and  argued  a  distrust  of  his 
attention  to  them. 

18.  Here  Samuel  apprized  them  of  the  universal  abuses 
of  kingly  government,  and  such  as  they  might  expect 
among  themselves,  though  their  kings  would  have  no  legal 
right  to  act  in  that  manner.*  It  will  sufficiently  appear 
that  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  even  of  Israel,  were  only  in 
the  place  of  the  temporary  judges  they  had  before;  being, 
as  it  were,  the  lieutenants  of  God,  and  under  his  direction  ; 
the  kings  themselves  being  subject  to  the  laws  as  well  as 
any  other  persons. 

19-  They  might  think  that  it  would  be  in  their  power 
to  guard  against  the  abuses  he  had  mentioned  ;  so  that  upon 

•  See  supra,  p.  282. 
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the  whole,  they  would  gain  more  than  they  would  lose  by 
the  measure. 

22.  Notwithstandino:  their  wish  to  have  a  kin^-,  thev  were 
perfectly  obedient  to  God's  projjhet,  and  submitted  to  be 
directed  by  him  in  every  thing  relating  to  it. 

IX.  1.  In  I  Chron.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  it  is  said  that  Ner 
begat  Klsh;  whereas  here  Kish  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
r>i  Ahiel ;  and  from  1  Sam.  xiv.  ol,  it  appears  that  Ntr  and 
Kish  were  brothers.  The  mistake  is  probably  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  book  o^  Chronicles,  By  poicer  \n  this  place  is 
probably  meant  strength  and  courage,  of  which  ^'«/^/  himself 
had  a  great  share  ;  for  the  famil}'  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  wealthv,  thouoh  the  word  will  bear  that  sense. 

4.  They  searched  all  the  mountainous  part  of  Ephraim, 
which  was  to  the  North  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

6.  They  were  then  come  to  Rama,  where  Samuel  lived. 
This  was  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  there  were  several 
other  places  of  the  same  name  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  this, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  word  signifies  a  /tigh  place. 
such  as  many  towns  are  built  on.  Rome  had  perhaps  its 
name  from  the  same  circumstance. 

7.  Presents  are  to  this  day  always  expected  on  a  visit  to 
any  person  of  rank  or  consequence  ;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  value  of  them,  as  a  token  of  respect."^* 

8.  Though  small, f  it  was  all  that  they  could  command, 
and  it  would  shew  their  respect  and  good  will,  as  well  as  \i 
it  had  been  of  more  value. 

9.  The  term  Nabi,  here  used  for  a  prophet,  was  in  use 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  though  the  word  which  signiiies  a 
seer,  happened  to  be  in  use  at  the  time  of  this  event.  This 
observation  was  probably  made  by  some  person  who  copied 
the  book  for  public  use  afterwards.;}: 

12.  At  this  time  occasional  sacrifices  were  made  at  various 
places,  chiefly  on  elevated  ground,  which  afterwards  grew 
into  a  great  abuse. 

13.  After  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings,  the  offerer  and 
his  friends  feasted  on  the  parts  that  did  not  belong  to  tlif- 
priest. 

*  See  Manndrell,  pp.  20,  27  ;   Ilarvier,  II    pp.  2,  3. 

t  "  About  9rZ.  Josephus  here  observes,  tJiat  it  was  tlieir  igiiorniice  to  tliink 
Uiat  a  propliet  would  receive  an)  inoiiey  for  his  predictions  and  couiis^els."  T?  a//. 
1.  p.  185.     ''^ee  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  vi.  Ch.  iv    Sect.  i. 

I  "  It  appears  that  in  the  barbarous  times  of  the  Judges,  the  vulgar  liad  brought 
in  the  use  of  the  word  seer,  but  that  wlien  this  book  was  written,  a  good  whilt 
after  these  transactions,  the  use  of  the  word  prophet  was  recovered."  Wall,  L 
p.  185. 
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20.  He  informed  him  concerning  the  asses  before  he  men- 
tioned them  himself,  from  which  it  would  be  evident  that 
he  was  divinely  inspired. 

21.  This  seems  an  amiable  modesty  in  Saul,  who  was  far 
from  imagining  that  he  should  be  the  person  chosen  for  king; 
both  his  tribe  and  his  family  being  inconsiderable. 

34.  This  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  a  choice 
part  in  the  East.*  The  right  shoulder  belonged  to  the 
priest.  This  therefore  must  have  been  the  left.  As  his 
future  sovereign,  Samuel  shewed  Saul  all  the  respect  that 
he  could. 

X.      1. inheritance;  and  thou  shall  hear  rule  over  the 

•people  of  the  Lord^  and  thou  shall  save  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee,  that  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  thee  to  he  a  prince  over  his  heritage.'^ 

It  is  quite  uncertain  on  what  idea,  or  principle,  the 
custom  of  anointing  a  person  to  an  office  was  introduced. 
It  was  used  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  and  is  referred  to 
by  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  8).  The  oil  here  used  was  common 
oil,  and  not  that  which  had  been  consecrated,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary;  though  Solomon  seems 
to  have  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  (1  Kings  i.  39).  A 
kiss,  in  some  form  or  other,  was  a  token  of  revcKcnce  and 
subjection.  Thus  Psalm  ii.  12,  Kiss  the  son,  lest  he  he  angry, 
and  ?/e  perish. 

7.  All  these  things  coming  to  pass  as  the  prophet  had 
foretold,  would  convince  Saul  that  what  Samuel  had  done 
was  by  Divine  direction  ;  for  no  person,  from  his  own 
knowledge  or  conjecture,  could  have  foretold  all  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

9.  This  was  probably  a  degree  of  courage  and  confidence 
in  himself  which  he  had  not  had  before,  and  which  his 
interview  with  Samuel  would  naturally  give  him,  though  it 
is  here  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  author  of  all  things. 

10.  The  prophets  were  probably  persons  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the 
practice  of  devotional  exercises,  and  who,  in  the  course  of 
their  instruction,  were  called  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  They 
were  at  this  time  probably  singing  some  devout  hymns,  and 
Saul ']0\we6.  them  in  it. 

12.:{:  It  excited  much  surprise  to  see  Saul  among  these 
prophets,  as  his  father  had  not  been  of  that  society,  and  he 

*  See  fl'armer,  I.  pp.  319— 321.  f  LXX.    Vulg.     (P.) 

X  "LXX.  and  who  is  his  father?-  Vulg.  *  quis  pater  ejus?'  For  which  oiif 
MS.  has,  «  Et  Cis  pater  ejus.'"     Wall,  I.  p.  186. 
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bad  not  been  educated  for  it,  by  any  otber  person  who  might 
have  been  so  called. 

16.  This  shews  modesty  and  discretion  in  Said.  If  he 
was  really  appointed  to  be  king,  it  could  not  fail  to  appear 
in  due  time;  and  if  not,  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to 
ridicule. 

20.  Since  the  pre-eminence  of  all  the  tribes  was  promised 
to  Judah,  it  would  appear  extraordinary  that  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  which  had  been  almost  extinct,  should  be  pre- 
ferred. From  this  circumstance,  however,  it  might  have 
been  inferred,  that  the  royalty  was  always  to  remain  in  his 
family. 

22.  Out  of  modesty  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  did 
not  choose  to  appear  till  he  was  called  for. 

2,'3.  As  men  are  naturally  struck  with  the  advantages  of 
person,  this  would  be  a  favourable  circumstance  for  Saul. 

24.  The  divine  appointment  of  a  king,  would  prevent  all 
competition  and  cabal. 

25.  This  manner  of  the  kingdom  was  probably  a  different 
thino-  from  the  account  of  the  abuses  of  kinsflv  Qfovernment, 
recited  before.  It  was  perhaps  an  account  of  the  proper 
duties  of  a  king,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  he  would  be 
subject. 

26.  There  was  no  occasion  for  particular  inspiration. 
Young  men  of  spirit  would  naturally  attach  themselves  to 
their  prince,  in  expectation  of  employment  and  preferment. 

27.  That  the  choice  should  not  be  universally  approved, 
is  not  extraordinary  ;  but  as  it  was  evidently  of  God,  these 
must  have  been  persons  of  a  profane  and  loose  character.* 
Saul,  however,  shewed  great  discretion  in  taking  no  notice 
of  this  discontent. 

XI.  1.  Jabcsh-gilead  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
])ordering  upon  the  Ammonites,  who  probably  again  laid 
claim  to  the  country  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed 
by  the  Amorites. 

2,  3.  There  was  shocking  cruelty  in  this  proposal,  and 
great  contempt  of  the  power  of  the  Israelites,  in  giving  them 
this  respite. 

5.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  Saul  had  not  as  yet  taken 
upon  him  any  royal  state. 

6.  He  felt  a  strong  indignation  at  the  cruc^l  treatment  of 
liis  countrymen  and  subjects  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  all  that 
was  meant  by  the  historian. 

*  See  Harmerf  II.  pp.  15,  16. 
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8.  Here  there  appears  to  have  been  a  real  union  of  all  the 
tribes,  of  which  we  find  no  other  example  since  the  time  of 
Joshua,  besides  that,  in  the  war  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

10.  This  was  a  stratagem,  feigning-  to  despair  of  any  relief, 
and  therefore  signifying  that  they  were  ready  to  submit  to 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  them. 

13.  There  was  great  generosity  in  the  behaviour  of  Saul 
on  this  occasion,  worthy  of  a  prince. 

15.  Notwithstanding  the  general  wish  of  the  people  to 
have  a  king,  and  their  having  made  no  objection  to  the 
divine  appointment  of  Saul,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  paid 
much  attention  to  him,  till  they  found  by  experience  how 
well  qualified  he  was  to  serve  them  in  that  capacity,  having 
shewn  equal  courage  and  good  conduct. 

XII.  1.  There  is  great  propriety  in  this  address  of 
Samuel  on  resigning  his  office  of  judge,  delivered  in  the 
presence  o( Saul,  who  was  now  established  in  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  heads  of  the  nation  ;  making  them  acknowledge 
that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  oppression  or  misconduct  of  his 
that  they  had  wished  for  a  change  in  the  form  of  their 
government. 

1 1 .  And  Barak  and  Jephtha.^ 

Having  vindicated  his  own  conduct,  he  justifies  that  of 
God,  whose  assistance  had  never  been  wanting,  when,  by 
their  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  their  repentance  for  their 
disobedience,  they  were,  by  his  promise,  entitled  to  it. 

12.  Havinsr  hitherto  found  deliverance  in  all  the  difficulties 
in  which  they  had  been  involved,  they  ought  not  to  have 
despaired  of  it  now  ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  wishing  to  have  a  king. 

14.  Notwithstandino-  their  reiection  of  God  for  tlieir 
immediate  sovereign,  if  they  and  their  king  would  be  obe- 
dient to  God,  he  would  continue  to  them  his  protection  and 
blessing. 

18.  This  was  an  evident  proof  that  their  conduct  had 
been  displeasing  to  God  in  desiring  a  king,  though  he  had 
complied  with  their  request.  Thunder  and  rain  in  the 
summer  are  very  uncommon  in  Palestine.  This  kind  of 
weather  is  generally  in  the  winter  only.-f 

2o.  Considering  how  often  they  had  fallen  into  the  ido- 
latrous worship  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  there  was  great 
reason  for  this  earnest  exhortation,  and  faithful  warning 
with  respect  to  their  future  conduct. 

*  LXX.     {P.)     Wall,  I.  p,  187  i  Hallett,  II,  pp,  19,  ^O, 
t  See  Harmer,  I.  pp.  B,  9. 
VOL.  XI.  2  B 
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XIII.  1.  "  The  years  of  Saul's  age  at  the  time  of  his 
being  made  king,  as  well  as  the  years  of  his  reign,  have  been 
dropped  somehow  out  of  the  text  ;*  nor  are  they  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  versions,  save  that  one  Creek  reading  has 
tliirty  years  for  the  former  number."  j*  The  Syriac  has,  tthen 
he  had  reigned  one  or  imo  years,  and  the  i\rabic,  u-Jien  lie  had 
reigned  two  or  three  years,  he  chose  him  three  thousand  men, 
&c.   and  this  is  not  improbable. 

2.  Michmash  was  nine  miles  from  Jerusalem,  near  Rama. 

3.  Geha  was  a  different  pKice  from  Gtbeah,  but  both  oi 
them  were  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

5.  They  were,  no  doubt,  alarmed  at  the  union  of  the  na- 
tion under  a  king,  and  at  his  success  against  the  Ammonites, 
and  therefore  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost. ;{: 

12.  If  a  sacrifice  was  necessary  on  this  occasion,  and 
Samuel  could  not  have  attended,  Saul  might  have  employed 
some  priest  to  perform  the  office.  He  must  have  known 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  him. 

13,  14.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  Divine  councils  iinally 
to  establish  the  kingdom  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  but  Saul 
and  his  family  might  have  enjoyed  it  much  longer  if  he  had 
shewn  a  proper  disposition,  the  most  important  article  in 
which  was  a  perfect  and  ready  obedience  to  all  the  com- 
mands of  God.  But  these  he  transgressed,  both  on  this 
occasion,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  war  with  the  A  male- 
kites  afterwards.  However,  the  guilt  of  Saul  on  this  occa- 
sion appears  so  small,  that  some  suppose  that  all  that  Samuel 
did  at  this  time  was  to  threaten  him  with  the  loss  of  the 
kingdom  in  case  of  fnture  disobedience.  Others  think  that 
the  expedition  against y^>//«/^/'  prccetled  what  is  here  related. 

1.'3.  Samuel  arose  and  went  to  Gii:ii(il ;  hut  the  rest  of  the 
people  went  after  Saul,  to  meet  the  nun  of  war ;  and  h.h(  n 
they  rcerc  come  from  Gilgal  to  Gibtah  of  Benjamin,  Saul 
numbered  the  people.^ 

16.  It  is  something  extraordinary,  that,  though  when  Saul 
went  against  the  Ammonites,  lu^  had  nuislered  three  hundred 

*  "  LXX.  Ijiis  not  this  vorse;  and  it  is,  in  all  ai)poaraiRT,  mangled  and  muti- 
lated in  Hih. — Arthbisho))  r',v//e)-,  by  adhering  slitiiy  to  the  words,  mnniiltd  &> 
thev  are,  has  very  inncli  disturbed  Iiis  own  ehronolo<j:y.''     Wall,  I-  pp.  JP7,  l^S. 

t  Dr.  Ceddes.    [P.]    JS'oU.     See  the  same  remark  by  Filkin(jton,  p.  60. 

X  "  They  must  have  been  a  very  popul.Mis  and  rich  nation  in  so  small  a  country  : 
30,000  chariots  is  a  prodigious  nundicr.  It  is  so  in  l.XX.  and  in  Jusephus  lAnhij. 
B.  vi.  Ch.  vi.  Sect,  i.],  who  also  adds  the  nund)er  of  foot,  ,'>00,000.  The  Si/riac  and 
Arabic  versions  have  ( as  they  say)  not  .30,000,  but  3000  chariots.'    Wall,  I.  ji.  IS-. 

§  LXX.  (7^)  "  Thereisno  api)earante  that-V^fWDu/ went  to6'<i('rtA;  but  it  wis 
•.Vai^Z's  usual  residence.  The  IJrh.  scribe  st  ems  to  liave  missed  a  line,  and  put  to 
the  tail  of  tlie  sentence  concerning  Siiniue!,  that  whn  li  was  at  the  tail  of  the  sen- 
tence concerning  Saul."     Jbid.  J).  Ib'J. 
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thoiisaiul  men,  he  had  now  no  more  than  six  hundred.  He 
either  had  lost  his  authority,  or  the  people  must  have  been 
seized  with  an  unaccountable  dread  of  the  Philistines. 

18.   The  LXX.  have  ht/funas^  instead  of  zcboim. 

19 — 92.  This  destitute  condition  of  the  Israelites  is  not 
reconcileable  with  the  arming  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Ammonites  ;  for  they  certainly 
would  not  go  without  arms,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore this ;  except  on  the  supposition  that  after  the  war  with 
the  Ammonites  the  Philistines  had  recovered  their  possession 
of  the  country,  though  nothing  is  said  of  it  in  the  history. 
Their  being  in  possession  of  a  garrison  at  Geha  is  another 
proof  of  the  same  thing,  as  well  as  of  the  great  dread  the 
people  were  in  of  them  at  this  time. 

23.  The  passage  of  MiclimasJi  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
valley  between  that  city  and  GihcaJi,  both  being  situated  on 
hills.  Into  this  valley  they  might  descend,  in  order  to 
challensre  the  Israelites  to  fmht  them. 

XIV.  1.  Jonathan  was  at  Gibeah^  and  the  Philistines  on 
the  opposite  hill,   at  Michniash . 

10.  It  is  evident  that  Jonathan  was  a  man  of  great  piety 
as  well  as  courage;  but  whether  he  had  any  supernatural 
impulse,  that  led  him  to  speak  and  act  as  he  did  on  this 
occasion,  does  not  appear. 

1 4.  Twenty  men  with  darts,  and  stones,  and  Jiints  of  the 
field* 

\5.  -f  They  were  astonished  at  the  courage  of  Jonathan  ; 
and  well  knowing  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  imagined, 
no  doubt,  that  this  was  a  prelude  to  some  great  advantage 
over  them.  Nothing^  else  but  this  sudden  terror  can  account 
for  their  dispersion,  evidently  before  they  were  attacked  by 
Saul. 

16.  And  they  went  hither  a^id  thither. 1^ 

18.  The  LXX.  has,  bearing  the  sacred  ephod.'^  Some  think 
that  this  was  not  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  proper  place 
of  which  was  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Tabernacle,  but  another 
ark,  or  chest,  which  contained  the  ephod  with  the  Mnni  and 
thnmmim ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  being  at  that  time  at  the 
house  of  xAminadab.  But  though  this  might  be  its  place  in 
general,  it  might  be  taken  out  on  particular  occasions,  and 

*  Conj.  Houhu/ant.  Ke.nnicott.    (P.)      See  LXX, ;    Wall,  J.  p.  181)5  HalUtt,  il. 
p.  21 ;  Geddes's  Note. 

t  "  A  trembling  of  God."   Murr/.    See  Pilkiuf/ton,  y.  l6'i.  J  LXX.    (.P.) 

SteJos.Aiitiq.  B.  vi.  Ch.  vi.  Sect,  iii.i  Wall,  L  p.  i*JO. 

9  B  2 
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carried  back  again.  It  is  evident  that  David  took  it  with 
him  when  in  flying  from  his  son  Absalom  he  left  Jerusalem, 
though  he  soon  sent  it  back. 

19.  The  dispersion  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  advantage 
it  gave  to  the  Israelites,  was  so  evident,  that  Saul  bade  the 
priest  desist  from  his  consultation,  that  they  might  without 
delay  proceed  to  action. 

23.  Beth-aveii  and  the  men  of  Israel  with  Saul  icere  about 
teti  thousand.'* 

Beth-aven  was  to  the  west  of  Michmash.  The  Philistines^ 
retreated  towards  their  own  country. 

24.  This  resolution  was,  no  doubt,  well  intended  ;  but  he 
did  not  foresee  the  difficulty  into  which  his  army  would  be 
brought  in  consequence  of  it. 

31.  This  was  to  the  very  border  of  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines. 

33.  His  design  seems  to  have  been,  that  all  tbe  cattle 
being  killed  at  one  place,  it  might  be  seen  that  they  were 
killed  properly,  and  the  blood  drained  from  them,  which 
had  not  been  attended  to  before.  But  the  Hebrew  phraseo- 
logy implies  not  that  they  ate  the  blood  itself,  but  at  or  near 
the  blood,  as  if  it  had  been  in  conformity  to  a  Heathen  rite  : 
and  therefore  Saul  ordered  that  all  the  cattle  should  be  killed 
in  one  place,   in  order  to  prevent  it. 

35.  This  misfht  be  either  for  sacrifice  on  this  oreat  occa- 
sion,  or  as  a  monument  of  his  victory. 

38.  He  concluded  from  his  receiving  no  answer,  that  some 
crime  had  been  committed. 

43.  He  proceeded  exactly  as  Joshua  had  done  in  the  case 
of  Achaii,  and  the  Divine  Being  was  pleased  to  guide  the 
lots. 

44.  There  was  great  magnanimity  in  the  resolution  of 
Saul ;  for  his  affection  for  his  son  cannot  be  questioned. 
He  must  have  thought  that  a  regard  to  his  oath  required 
such  a  sacrifice. 

47.  This  is  a  summary  account  of  all  the  wars  of  Saul. 
but  what  time  they  took  up  is  not  said. 

XV.  1.  After  the  preceding  general  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  reign  of  Saul,  in  which  he  appears  to  advan- 
tage, the  historian  proceeds  to  sonic  particulars  ot'a  diflerent 
kind,  especially  his  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Cod. 
and  his  rejection  on  that  account. 

•  LXX.     /'.; 
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3.  This  sentence  upon  the  Amalekites  was  pronounced 
long  before,*  when,  without  any  provocation,  they  attacked 
the  Israelites  on  their  marching  out  of  Egypt,  [E.vod.  xvii. 
14,)  and  it  was  renewed  on  their  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  with  a  charge  not  to  forget  it;  so  that  Saul  could 
not  plead  ignorance,  and  he  was  now  expressly  directed  to 
carry  the  threatening  into  full  effect. 

4.  This  was  the  force  of  all  the  nation  united. 

5.  And  went  down  into  the  valley. "^ 

6.  These  Kenites  were  the  descendants  of  Jethro,  some  of 
whom  had  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  to 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  w^hich  lived 
the  Amalekites ;  though,  as  they  before  joined  the  Midianites, 
some  of  them  may  have  been  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Some  of  the  Kenites 
appear  to  have  lived  among  the  Amalekites,  as  others  did 
among  the  Israelites;  just  as  the  Turkmans  now  live  in 
Persia,  an  independent  people,  observing  their  own  laws 
and  customs,  though  in  friendship  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  live. 

7.  This  was  the  country  from  which  the  Amalekites  at- 
tacked the  Israelites.  They  bordered  on  Egypt  as  far  as  the 
Wilderness  would  permit. 

9.  As  they  had  received  positive  orders  to  destroy  every 
thing,  the  same  that  Joshua  had  received  with  respect  to 
Jericho,  it  was  the  duty  of  Saul,  without  making  himself  a 
judge  of  the  measure,  to  obey  it  punctually.  He  did  not 
pretend  that  he  did  not  know  the  order,  or  question  its 
having  come  from  God. 

11.  We  see  here  the  sincere  affection  that  Samuel  had  for 
Saul,  and  that  the  measure  for  setting  him  aside  was  far  from 
being  his,  in  order  to  get  another  more  submissive  to  him, 
as  some  unbelievers  have  pretended. 

12.  Set  him  uj)  a pillai\,  i.  e.  a  memorial  of  his  victory. :[: 
This  Carmel  was  a  city  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 

where  Nabal,  called  the  Carmelite,  lived,  (C7i.  xxvii.  3;  Josh. 
XV.  55).  Here,  perhaps,  he  intended,  besides  erecting  some 
monument  of  his  victory,  to  divide  the  spoil  that  he  had 
brought  away, 

13.  He  probably  thought  he  had  done  all  that  was  essen- 

*  "  Four  humlred  years ;  but  perhaps  the  wickedness  of  that  nation  had  not  been 
full  for  their  utter  destruction,  till  now."    Wall,  I.  p.  190. 

t  MSS.  (P.)  LXX.  '  by  the  river^'  and  so  Josephus  ['B.  vi.  Ch.  vii.  Sect,  ii.] 
Ibid.  p.  191. 

t  Com,  and  Ess.  I.  p.  317,    (P.) 
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tial  in  the  service  required  of  him,  and  expected  to  be  com- 
mended for  it. 

21.  He  aUeged,  in  his  excuse,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
the  people  from  takinp^  the  sj)oil  ;  NA-hich  implies  that  he  did 
not  tliink  it  right.  He  ought  at  least  to  have  remonstrated 
against  their  conduct,  and  \\d\c  refaised  to  give  his  sanction 
to  it. 

22.  This  is  quoted  by  our  Saviour, •^'«-  and  is  a  maxim  of 
great  importance,  and  of  extensive  application,  viz.  that 
obedience  to  the  express  commamls  of  God  is  not  to  be 
dispelled  with  on  any  consideration  ;  and  that  every  thing 
of  a  ceremonial  nature  ought  to  give  place  to  things  of  a 
moral  nature,  these  being  more  expressly  enjoined  than  any 
other. 

23.  That  is,  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  God  is  a 
crime  as  heinous  as  idolatry,  of  which  divination  and  witch- 
craft were  parts. 

31.  What  Samuel  had  said  to  Saul,  was,  no  doubt,  to 
himself  alone  ;  and  that  nothing  of  this  might  appear  to  the 
people,   he  joined  in  the  sacrifice  with  Samuel. 

32.   came  to  Imn  out  of  his  chants.  \ 

33.  This,  though  perhaps  done  by  another,  yet  being  done 
by  the  order  of  Snmuel,  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  done 
by  himself.  Or  he  might  kill  Agag  with  his  own  hands, + 
to  shew  that  there  was  no  service,  however  disagreeable, 
that  ought  to  be  declined  when  God  commanded  it.  Its 
being  said  to  be  done  before  the  Lord,  implies  that  it  was  at 
the  place  where  they  had  been  sacrificing,  and  pertbrming 
other  acts  of  religion.  The  address  to  Agag  implies  that  he 
had  been  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  had  put  many  to  death  unjustly. 
But  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  justice  of 
God  in  punishing  nations  for  the  crimes  committed  by  them 
in  distant  periods. 

3a.  Though  Samuel  kept  aloof  from  Saul,  he  did  not  lose 
his  affection  for  him,  and  was  far  from  stirring  up  any  rebel- 
lion against  him.      He  was  to  reign  till  his  death. 

XVI.  2.  It  is  evident  that  Sanmel  offered  sacrifices  in 
various  places,  and  not  always  at  the  sanctuary.  Saul, 
knowing  that  the  kingdom  would  be  taken  from  liis  family, 
became  suspicious  and  cruel ;  though  he  must  have  known 
that  he  could  not  defeat  the  purpose  of  God.     Samuel  is 

*  The  passages,  Matt.  ix.  IJ,  xii.  7,  art;  rather  quoted  from  Hos.  vi.  <^). 

t  Conj.  Il(>uhi<jnnl.    (P.)     LXX.  '  ritjiu  unto  him  trcmhiiny,'     And  Agag  said, 
y?  ilcath  so  hitter?     Vulfj.  and  Josephus  [Antitj.  B.  vi.  Ch.  vii.  Sect,  v.]  as  LXX- 
Wall,  1.  p.  191. 

t  >ec  Chardni  (III.  p.  )  I'l)  mHarniP),   IV.  pp.  158—460. 
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here  instructed  how  to  avoid  giving  suspicion  to  S<iul ;  and 
where  miracles  were  not  necessary,  recourse  is  not  had  to 
them. 

6.  Saul,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  pe-rsonal  appear- 
ance, having  been  made  king.  Samuel  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  his  successor  would  be  possessed  of  a  similar 
advantage. 

10.  Six  of  his  sons.* 

12.  This  ruddiness  might  he  either  in  his  hair,  or  his 
countenance  ;  but  though  the  former  was  generally  admired 
by  the  ancients,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  was 
intended. 

13.  This  probably  was  not  done  in  the  presence  of  his 
brothers,  but  privately,  and  when  he  was  la/ie)i  out  from  them, 
as  the  words  may  be  rendered,  for  this  purpose.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  David  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
and  from  this  time  he  probably  felt  such  sentiments  of  cou- 
rage and  generosity,  as  the  knowledge  of  his  future  desti- 
nation would  necessarily  inspire  him  with.  Supernatural 
inspiration  is  not  necessarily  understood.  Samuel  did  not 
say  for  what  purpose  he  anointed  David.  Had  it  been 
known  to  all  the  family,  his  eldest  brother  would  hardly 
have  insulted  him  as  he  did  when  he  went  to  the  camp, 
fChap.  xvii.  28,)  and  had  it  been  generally  known,  it  might 
have  had  many  disagreeable  consequences. 

14.  Saul  grew  suspicious,  peevish  and  melancholy,  which 
was  probably  all  that  was  meant  by  the  spirit  of  (rod  leaving 
hitriy  and  an  eoil  spirit  from  God  troubling  him,  both  being 
equally  ascribed  to  God. 

16.  They  could  not  well  suppose  that  music  could  drive 
away  a  real  evil  spirit,  sent  by  God  to  afflict  any  person. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  considered  the  case  of  Saul  as  a 
natural  disease,  and  they  recommend  a  natural  remedy. 

18.  As  David  is  here  called  a  valiant  man,  he  could  not 
have  been  the  stripling  that  some  suppose  him  to  have  been 
at  that  time. 

20.  Without  a  present  to  shew  his  respect,  he  could  not 
go  into  the  presence  of  his  king. 

XVII.  1.  This  was  probably  soon  after  David  had  been 
introduced  to  Saul. 

4.  This  is  more  than  ten  of  our  feet.-j-     But   it  is  not 

*   (■o)ij.     Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  317.     {P.) 

f  *'-F«<.  LXX.  fo^hv  ciihits  and  a  span,  not  quite  eight  feet.  Josephus,  who  does 
not  use  to  diminish  numbers,  says  \Antiq.  B.  vi.  Ch.  ix.  Sect.  i.J  as  LXX."  Wtdi, 
I.  p.  192.     See  Hakewill,  L.  i:ii."C.~iii.  pp.  187  —  189. 
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incredible,  as  there  have  been  particuhir  persons  in  later 
times  nearly  as  tall,  and  strong  in  proportion.  A  person  of 
the  name  of  .lohn  Middleton,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  of 
England,  was  more  than  nine  feet  high.  A  copy  of  the 
picture  taken  from  the  life,  and  now  at  Jhazcn-iiosc  College, 
Oxford,  may  be  seen  at  Hale,  a  village  near  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire,  where  lie  was  born.  Plot,  in  his  Histori/  of 
Staffordshire,  says  of  him,  that  "  his  hand,  from  the  carpus 
to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  was  seventeen  inches,  his 
palms  eight  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  his  whole  height, 
nine  feet  three  inches,  wanting,"  he  says,  "  but  six  inches 
of  the  height  of  Goliath  of  Gath."  The  picture  at  Ilale, 
which  I  have  seen,  corresponds  with  the  account  of  Plot, 
and  represents  him  as  large  in  proportion, 

8.  Challenges  to  single  combat  were  not  unfrequent  in 
ancient  times,  when  armies  stood  opposed  to  each  other. 

12.  This  verse,  and  all  to  the  31st,  is  omitted  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  ;  and  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  narrative,  it  was  probably  taken  from  another  account 
of  the  same  transaction  that  was  in  part  true,  so  that  the 
compiler  of  the  history,  not  choosing  to  omit  it,  incorporated 
it  with  the  other,  notwithstanding  their  inconsistencv.  of 
which  he  left  the  reader  to  judge.* 

25.  By  free  was  probably  meant  freedom  from  payino- 
tribute. 

3d.  David  must  have  been  a  strong  and  active  man  to 
have  d^ne  this,  though  he  could  not  be  thought  a  match  for 
Goliath. 

39.   armour,  but  he  was  weari/.'f 

40.  The  Benjamites  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  sling  ;  and 
though  to  a  person  unpractised  in  it,  it  may  seem  impossible 
to  take  any  tolerable  aim  with  such  an  instrument,  yet  it  is 
evident  from  history  that  many  whole  nations  have  been 
exceedingly  expert  in  the  use  of  it,  so  as  to  hit  a  mark 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  ;  and  the  force  with  which 
a  stone  may  be  thrown  with  a  sling  is  well  known  to  be 
very  great. 

43.  This  conference  before  the  fighting  of  single  com- 
batants was  common  with  the  ancients.  There  are  many 
examples  of  it  in  Homer. 

\^.%  David  must,  no  doubt,  have  had  great  confidence  in 

'  See  U'rtf.7,  I.  pp.  19> — 19h  Pilhin'jton,  pp.  61 — 76;  Free  Enqnir?/  on  C/tay 
i.  vcr.  11  of  Matthew,  1771,  PP-  8,  0- 

t  LXX.     (P)     See  Jns.  Avtiq.  J5.  vi.  Cli.  ix.  Sect.  iii. 

t  "  tiXX.  *  And  the  stone  broke  Uirougli  his  helmet  into  Ins  forehead.'  "  Wall, 
1.  p.  10  J. 
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his  use  of  the  sling ;  but  if  lie  had  missed  his  mark,  after 
throwing  all  his  five  st'ones,  yet  not  being  loaded  with  heavy 
armour,  he  could  have  ensured  his  safety  by  flight. 

60.  This  verse,  to  the  5th  of  the  next  chapter,  (^xcept 
the  55th,  not  being  in  the  LXX.,  was  probably  part  of  the 
other  account  of  this  transaction ;  and  the  truth  of  it  may 
be  admitted,  as  far  as  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  account  may  be  true,  if  David 
was  not  known  to  Saul  at  this  time.  Which  of  the  two 
accounts  is  most  to  be  depended  upon,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging  at  this  distance  of  time. 

54.  Jerusalem  was  not  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Israelites,  and  therefore  this  must  be  an  interpolation, 
though  in  the  LXX. 

XVIII.  1,  This  account  of  the  friendship  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  though  not  in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX.,  is 
so  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  the  history,  that  I  cannot  question 
its  authenticity. 

4.  To  change  garments  with  a  person  is  the  greatest 
honour  that  a  prince,  or  great  man,  can  confer  upon 
another.* 

6.  We  have  seen  on  other  occasions  how  women  took 
the  lead  in  songs  and  dances  on  public  occasions. 

8.  If  not  at  this  time,  yet  soon  after,  Saul  suspected,  or 
had  been  informed,  that  David  was  the  person  who  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him. 

10,  11.  These  verses  are  wanting  in  the  Vatican  LXX. 
Saul  was  probably  repeating  some  sacred  hymns,  which 
David  accompanied  with  his  instrument.  Had  Saul  really 
intended  to  kill  David  in  the  manner  described  in  this 
place,  he  would  hardly  have  given  him  a  command  in  the 
army,  as  mentioned  ver.  13.  These  verses,  therefore,  were 
probably  part  of  another  narrative  of  the  life  of  David,  and 
from  which  part  of  the  account  of  his  combat  with  Goliath 
was  taken. 

17.  This  artful  behaviour  of  Saul  is  not  consistent  with 
his  endeavouring  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hand.  However, 
this  verse  and  the  two  following  are  not  in  the  Vatican  copy 
of  the  LXX.  ;  and  the  account  they  contain  of  Saul  pro- 
mising David  his  daughter  Merab,  then  giving  her  to  another, 
and  immediately  after  giving  him  his  daughter  3Iichal,  is  a 
conduct  so  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable. 

*  Fragme7its,lV.ip.n9.     (P.)     /farwer,  II.  pp.  93— 95. 
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23.  David  thought  that  something  considerably  more 
than  he  could  afford  must  have  been  given  for  the  honour 
of  marrying  the  king's  daughter, 

27.  One  hundred  men.^'^  According  to  the  common 
reading,  he  more  than  fulfilled  the  terms  required  of  him. 

XIX.  ] — 7.  There  is  a  most  pleasing  generosity  in  the 
conduct  of  Jonathan,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that, 
by  some  means  or  other,  he  was  acquainted  with  JJavid's 
being  appointed  to  be  king,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

10.  This  was  probably  the  time  thai  Saul  endeavoured  to 
kill  David;  and  from  this  time  he  never  ceased  to  perse- 
cute him. 

\3.  This  must  have  been  a  large  image,  in  the  form  of  a 
man's  head,  though  probably  not  a  complete  statue  ;  and  it 
had,  no  doubt,  been  used  for  some  superstitious  purpose. 
There  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  rendering  of  the  word 
nOD  and  the  ancient  versions  differ  much  from  each  other. 
It  was  either  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair,  or  the  long  hair  of  a 
goat  so  fastened  to  the  image  as  to  represent  human  hair. 
The  version  of  the  LXX.,  which  is  a  liver,  is  very  unlikely 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage. f 

17.  This  was  not  true,  but  said  by  way  of  excuse  for 
herself. 

18,  19.  Naioth  seems  to  have  been  a  place  near  to  Ramoth, 
where  there  was  a  school  of  the  prophets,  in  which  young 
men  were  educated  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  trained  to 
pious  exercises. 

20.  They  probably  joined  in  their  hymns. 

23.  He  seems  to  have  felt  a  divine  impulse  even  before 
he  came  to  the  place.  Their  singing  was  accompanied  with 
much  gesticulation,  called  dancing.  Thus  David  afterwards 
danced  before  the  ark  ;  and  in  order  to  perform  this  exercise 
with  more  ease,  he  threw  off  his  upper  garment,  as  did  Saul 
on  this  occasion. 

24.  The  term  naked  only  means,  being  without  the  upper 
garment. +  This  proverb  is  said,  (Chap.  x.  12,)  to  have  had 
its  origin  on  a  former  occasion  of  a  similar  nature. 

XX,  1.  This  persecution  of  David  by  Saul  is  sup- 
posed to  have  beiiuii  about  five  years  before  the  death  of 
Saul. 

*  LXX.  Seerer.  25;  ^Snm.in.W.  WnlufitJd.  (P.)  GOO  heads;  Jc.f.  ,4w% 
B.  vi.  Ch.  X.  Sect.  ii.     See  Hanner,  11.  p.  263. 

t  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  vi.  Ch.  xi.  Stct.  iv. ;  Yuung,  J  I.  p.  21  ;  Hanner,  IV.  pp. 
40". — 409;  Geddes's  iVotfj. 

i  See  Lc  Ccne,  pp.  583—586;  Essot/,  1727,  pp.  2S0— 282;  Wall,  1.  p.  195; 
Narrner,  IV.  pp.  404,  406. 
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5.  There  were  more  sacrifices  than  usual  on  the  new 
moons  ;  and  being  peace-otferings,  the  offerers  feasted  their 
friends  upon  them.  By  this,  however,  it  appears  that  Saul 
did  not  neglect  the  rites  of  his  religion.  These  sacrifices 
could  not  well,  however,  have  been  made  at  the  sanctuary, 
since  the  feast  was  at  Saul's  own  house. 

6.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  custom  of  sacrificing  and 
feasting  monthly,  or  annually,  was  common  in  the  country. 
This  was  an  artifice  which  David,  no  doubt,  thought  to  be 
justifiable  ;  but  no  departure  from  strict  truth  is  to  be  com- 
mended, or  imitated, 

13.  Jonathan  well  knew  that  David  was  to  be  king,  as 
his  father  had  been,  and  yet  took  no  umbrage  at  it. 

19.  This  was  perhaps  a  pillar  to  shew  the  way,  since  the 
name  imports  going,  or  travelling. 

25.  A7id  Jojiatkan  arose  and  sat  down,  i.  e.  took  his  place 
at  the  table.* 

26.  This  being  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  no  person  who 
was  legally  unclean,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  deitd  body,  &c. 
could  partake  of  it. 

29.  When  the  father  was  dead,  his  authority  in  the  family 
devolved  upon  his  eldest  son.  He  had  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  his  sisters  in  marriage. 

30.  Saul  did  not  intend  any  reflection  on  Jonathan's 
mother  by  this  language.  It  was  a  kind  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression, to  denote  a  perverse  and  reprobate  character.  This 
mode  of  abuse  is  still  common  in  the  East.f 

3 1 .  By  some  means  or  other  Saul  must  have  been  apprized 
that  David  was  to  succeed  him. 

33.  In  general,  the  word  that  is  here  rendered  to  smite^ 
signifies  to  kill ;  but,  enras^ed  as  Saul  was,  he  could  hardly 
have  intended  to  kill  his  own  son. 

34.  Notwithstanding  Jonathan's  defence  of  his  father,  he 
did  not  fail  to  express  proper  resentment  of  this  his  brutal 
behaviour. 

41.  More  ceremon}^  is  used  in  the  East,  than  in  the 
w^estern  part  of  the  world  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  may 
seem  to  have  been  unnecessary  between  such  intimate 
friends. 

XXL  1.  Mention  is  made  of  Nob  as  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
fNeh.  xi.  32,)  and  this  being  Saul's  tribe,  he  had  perhaps 
got  the  Tabernacle  erected  there.     This  would  of  course 

*  Syr.     (P.)     See  Harmer,  I,  p.  353;  II.  p.  5 15. 

t  See  Chardin  MS.  5  Harmer,  U.  pp.  495,  493. 
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make  it  a  place  of  resort  for  many  priests,  though  it  was  not 
a  Levitical  city.  Ahimelech  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
brother  of  Ahia/t,  mentioned  Chap.  xiv.  3,  &c.  as  the  son 
of  Phinehas,  the  so7i  of  Eli,  and  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
high-priesthood  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  though  he  is 
never  called  the  high-priest,  but  only  a  priest. 

2.  There  was  in  this  a  departure  from  truth,  which  cannot 
be  approved . 

4.  The  shew  bread,  being  the  property  of  the  priests, 
could  not  legally  be  eaten  by  any  besides  persons  of  his 
family ;  but  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  the  high-priest 
justly  thought  that  this  ceremonial  might  be  dispensed  with. 
He  wished,  however,  that  the  persons  who  partook  of  it 
should  be  as  free  as  might  be  from  any  legal  defilement. 

6.  Not  only  were  the  men  themselves  free  from  any  legal 
impurity,  but  their  vessels  too;*  for  these  were  subject 
to  various  catuses  of  defilement,  as  well  as  the  persons  who 
used  them.  The  bread  being  taken  from  the  table  of  shcio 
bread,  David  considered  it  as  in  a  manner,  though  not 
entirely,  holy. 

7.  He  might  be  at  the  sanctuary  on  account  of  some  act 
of  religion.  In  the  LXX.  this  Doeg  is  called  a  Syrian,'\ 
and  the  difference  between  this  word  in  the  Hebrew  and  an 
Edomite,  is  very  small ;  so  that  the  one  might  be  easily 
mistaken  for  the  other. 

9.  This  sword,  though  it  had  belonged  to  Goliath,  might 
not  be  of  any  extraordinary  size.  The  Roman  soldiers  had 
two  swords,  a  longer,  and  a  shorter  one,  or  a  dagger. 

\0.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  David  should  fly  for 
refuge  to  the  Philistines,  to  whom  he  must  have  been  very 
obnoxious.  But  this  was  perhaps  the  nearest  place  to  which 
he  had  at  that  time  an  opportunity  of  flying. 

\5.  In  all  the  eastern  countries,  great  respect  is,  to  this 
day,  paid  to  all  persons  disordered  in  mind.  They  are 
thought  to  be  under  the  more  immediate  care  of  God,  and 
sometimes  to  be  inspired  by  him. 

XXII.  I.  This  was  a  strong  hold  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
fJosh.  XV.  3.5  ;    1  Chron.  xi.  15). 

2.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  description 
of    David's  attendants,    that   they  were   lawless,    dishonest 

*  "  Nothing  in  LXX.  of  vessels,  which  seems  to  disturb  the  sense."  Wall,  I. 
p.  196. 

t  "  '  The  keeper  of  the  mules  of  Saul.'  Josephus  [Antiq.  B.  vi.  C'li.  xii.  Sect,  i.j 
'lescribes  him  in  just  the  same  words;  which  could  never  happen,  unless  the  Hch  ^ 
or  at  least  LXX.,  was  so  in  his  time. "     Ibid. 
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persons,  living  by  rapine  ;  but  only  men  oppressed  with 
debts,  as  the  Roman  populace  often  were.  David  being 
generally  beloved,  might  easily  find  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  himself  and  them  in  the  benevolence  of  his  friends; 
and  where  they  were  settled  for  any  time,  they  might  subsist 
by  their  labour,  or  by  hunting. 

3.  The  Moabites  were  at  variance  with  Saul,  (Chap. 
xiv.  47,)  and  on  this  account  he  might  expect  to  be  better 
received  among  them.  It  was  the  country  to  which  Eli- 
melech,  his  ancestor,  had  fled  in  the  time  of  a  famine  ;  and 
Ruth,  his  great-grand-mother,  wa-s  of  that  country.* 

5.  Gad,  being  a  prophet,  might  be  divinely  inspired  in 
giving  this  advice, 

5.  SauTs  extreme  jealousy  made  him  think  every  person 
about  him  in  league  with  David. 

10.  This  was  not  mentioned  before  ;  but  by  the  con- 
fession of  Aliimelech  afterwards,  seems  to  have  been  true. 

\5.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that,  with  the  knowledge 
of  Saul,  he  had  inquired  of  God  for  him.*]" 

18.  There  being  no  public  executioners  in  ancient  times, 
this  disagreeable  office  was  often  performed  by  persons  of 
condition,  as  now  by  Doeg,  who  was  one  of  Saul's  chief 
officers.:!: 

19.  We  see  here  to  what  an  extremity  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  the  jealousy  of  men  in  power  can  carry  them  ;  and 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  recorded 
in  history.  He  treated  this  place  worse  than  he  had  done 
the  country  of  the  Amalekites. 

XXIII.      I.  This  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

2.  This  was  perhaps  by  the  prophet  Gad  ;  for  Abiathar, 
who  had  the  ephocl,  did  not  arrive  till  David  was  at  Ke'dah. 
David  shewed  his  regard  to  his  own  country,  in  opposing 
the  Philistines  when  he  stood  in  need  of  their  protection. 

4.  In  whatever  manner  the  inquiry  was  made,  the  answer 
was  delivered  in  an  articulate  voice. 

6.  Place  this  verse  after  ver.  1 .  § 

*  "  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  David,  being  so  bunted  after  by  Saul,  could 
get  along,  across  the  middle  of  the  country,  with  his  men,  and  with  his  aged  father 
and  mother,  fronj  Gath,  or  from  Adullam,  in  the  west,  to  Moab  on  the  east."  Wall, 
J.  p.  196. 

t  "  I^XX.  V)(l(/.  *  Have  1  to-day  (or  now;  lateh/J  began  to  inquire  of  Cod  for  him  ? 
Not  at  all !  Did  1  do  this  lately,  since  thy  displeasure  against  him  has  been  known  ^" 
Ibid.  pp.  196,  197. 

j  "  This  act  of  abominable  cruelty  in  Saul  did  yet  fulfil  a  purpose  of  God 
against  THi's  house,  and  so  Joseplnis  [Anti(j.  B.  vi.  Ch.  xii.  Sect,  vi.]  applies  it;  bat 
there  could  not  be  yet  of  Eirn  issue  so  many  us  lie  speak.-*  of  ,.35')).  '     Ibid.  p.  197- 

§    Houhiyant.     (P.) 
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Abiatliar  being  in  fear  of  liis  life,  and  taking  refuge  with 
David,  took  the  sacred  ephod  along  with  him,  as  it  was 
necessary,  according  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  to  put  it  on, 
whenever  he  inquired  of  God;  and  for  this  he  might  pre- 
sume there  would  be  much  occasion  in  the  state  of  David's 
affairs. 

10.  These  were  probably  delivered  by  the  mouth  of 
Abiathar  when  he  had  put  on  the  cphod ;  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding the  established  ritual  required. 

12.  How  distinct  and  intelligible  are  these  answers,  com- 
pared with  the  oracles  of  the  Heathens,  which  were  always 
ambiguous  and  obscure ! 

13.  Many  of  David's  followers  had  probably  left  him  at 
this  time,  as  he  could  not  have  kept  himself  concealed  with 
so  great  a  number  as  six  hundred  men.*  But  it  appears 
that  they  joined  him  afterwards,  for  they  again  amounted  to 
the  same  number  of  six  hundred. 

17.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  both  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  acquainted  with  the  designation  of  David  to  be  king, 
and  Jonathan  was  well  contented  to  be  next  to  him. 

2«5.   That  is,  a  rocky  or  mountainous  part  of  the  country. 

28.  The  word  signifies  the  rock  of  division,  perhaps  from 
this  separation  of  David  from  Saul  by  the  intervention  of 
this  mountain. 

XXIV.  1.  From  this  it  appears  that  Saul  had  at  this 
time  driven  the  Philistines  out  of  the  country. 

3.  He  retired  to  refresh  himself  with  sleep ;  and  to  lie 
down  with  the  greater  decency,  he  drew  his  long  garments 
over  his  feet. 

.5.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  reason 
for  David's  reproaching  himself  in  this  manner. 

6.  He  seems  to  have  considered  every  person  anointed  to 
an  office  by  divine  direction,  as  sacred,  and  therefore  in- 
violable. 

8.  David  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  Saul,  but  having 
shewn  his  own  generosity  with  respect  to  him,  he  trusted 
that  no  ungenerous  advantage  would  be  taken  of  it. 

11,  He  was  his  father,  both  as  his  prince  and  his  father- 
in-law,  having  married  his  daughter. 

14.  He  represents  himself  as  an  object  wholly  insignifi- 
cant, and  unworthy  of  his  notice. 

16 — 22.  The  generous  conduct  of  David  naturally 
awakened  sentiments  of  generosity  in   Saul.      But   David 

*  "  LXX.,  four  hundred.  '     Wctll,  1.  p.  197. 
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knowing  his  temper,  did  not  so  far  confide  in  him  as  to  put 
himself  again  into  his  power,  nor  did  he  require  of  Saul  an 
oath  for  his  safety. 

XXV.  1.  According  to  Josephus,  he  governed  after  the 
death  oi^  Eli  twelve  years,  and  lived  eighteen  in  the  reign  of 
Saul.  But  Sir  J.  Marsham  supposes,  that  he  judged  Israel 
sixteen  years  before  the  accession  of  Saul,  and  lived  eighteen 
years  after  that.  The  AV^ilderness  of  Parcfii*  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  Judah,  near  to  Arabia,  whither  he  could 
easily  retire.  It  was  at  this  time,  no  doubt,  that  he  sojourned 
at  Meshech^  and  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Kedai\  f Psalm  cxx.  5,) 
Kedarhciin^  in  Arabia. 

2.  There  were  two  Carmels,  one  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  :  but  this  must  have  been  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

3.  He  was  descended  from  Caleb,  contemporary  vvith 
Joshua  :  but  as  the  word  Caleb  signifies  dogy  the  LXX. 
render  it  a  man  of  a  dog-like  disposition, 

7.  This  shews  that  the  followers  of  David  did  not  live  by 
plunder;  and  in  this,  considering  their  situation,  there  was 
some  merit. 

13.  If  any  of  the  six  hundred  men  that  he  had  originally, 
had  left  him,  they  seem  to  have  joined  him  again  :  at  least, 
he  had  the  same  number  as  before, 

IT.  A  son  of  Belial  was  a  phrase  to  denote  a  man  of  a  re- 
probate character,  as  if  he  had  been  descended  from  an  evil 
being.  But  what  were  the  ideas  alfixed  to  the  word  Belial, 
is  uncertain. 

22.  David  cannot  be  justified  in  this  measure;  for  though 
Nabal  had  refused  his  reasonable  request,  he  had  not  done 
him  any  positive  injury. 

2o.  The  word  Naha I  ^'v^\\\W(}s  foolish. 

2S.  It  was  well  understood,  at  least  throughout  Judah, 
that  David  was  to  be  king  after  the  death  of  Saul.  To 
soften  his  resentment,  she  represents  herself  as  the  offender, 
putting  herself  in  the  place  of  her  husband. 

37.  He  was  deeply  affected  at  the  danger  he  had  so  nar- 
rowly escaped. f 

38.  Though  he  probably  died  of  a  natural  disease,  to  which 
the  terror  he  was  in  might  contribute,  it  is,  as  all  events  in 
the  language  of  Scripture  are,  ascribed  to  God. 

W.  Though  she  had  been  taken  from  him.   David  after- 

*  "  LXX.  MaoH.    By  Uie  story  it  was  near  to  NahaTs,  lands,  who  dwelt  in  Maori. 
Paran  was  a  great  way"  o(K"     Wall,  I.  p.  19S. 
t   Set  Lc  Cene,  p.  laOj   Essay,  17^7,  p.  8S. 
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wards  took  her  again.  The  Jewish  doctors  suppose  that 
Phalli,  considering  her  as  the  legal  wife  of  David,  had  not 
cohabited  with  her. 

XXVI.  1.  These  people  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
given  Saul  information  where  David  had  concealed  himself, 
(Chap,  xxiii.  19,)  and  they  would  naturally  be  apprehensive 
lest  David  should  remember  the  ill  office  they  had  done  him 
if  he  should  be  king,  and  therefore  wished  to  prevent  it. 

2.  The  jealousy  of  Saul  must  have  been  most  unreason- 
able, after  the  generous  behaviour  of  David  in  the  cave. 

6.  It  appears  from  this,  and  the  history  of  Uriah,  who  was 
also  a  Hittite,  that  many  of  the  seven  devoted  nations  had 
conformed  to  the  relidon  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were  not  onlv 
tolerated,  but  preferred  according  to  their  merit. 

They  wore  the  sons  of  David's  sister,  (1  Chron.  ii.  16). 

7.  He  might  be  sleeping  in  a  chariot,  as  the  word  is  trans- 
lated in  the  LXX. 

10.  David  could  not  but  wish  the  death  of  Saul,  but  he 
would  not  himself  have  any  hand  in  it.  Had  he  given  him- 
self an  example  of  putting  to  death  a  person  anointed  king 
by  divine  authority,  it  might  have  been  followed  with  respect 
to  himself. 

12.  A  deep  sleep  from  God  may  only  mean  a  very  deep 
sleep,  the  term  God  being  often  used  as  an  augmentative; 
as  in  the  phrases,  mountains  of  God,  rivers  of  God,  and  trees 
of  God,  signifying  that  they  were  large  mountains,  rivers 
and  trees.^ 

19.  If  David  had  committed  any  offence  against  God, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  persecution  by  Saul,  he 
might  have  been  appeased  by  an  offering;  but  as  they  were 
men  that  had  instigated  him,  he  wished  some  evil  might 
befal  them.  To  drive  him  from  the  land  of  Israel  among 
Heathens,  was  to  lay  him  under  a  temptation  to  serve  other 
gods. 

20. f  Bochart  and  Le  Clerc  prove  that  the  word  rendered 
partridge,  signifies  the  woodcock.% 

25.  This  second  instance  of  David's  generosity  had  for 
the  time  its  proper  effect  on  the  mind  of  Saul;  but  David 
could  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him. 

XX VII.  1.  Well  knowing  Saul's  rooted  jealousy  and 
hatred,  he  durst  not  trust  to  any  promise  he  made  him  ;  but 

*  See  LeCene,  pp.  lC9,  170;    Essay,  I727,  pp.  Ill,  112;    Pilkington,  p.  l62. 
t  *•  LXX.  as  a  hawk  hunts  upon  the  hills."     Wall,  I.  p.  198.     See  Harmer,  I. 
p.  318. 

X  So  also  Jer.  xvii.  11 ;    Le  Cenc,  p,  423. 
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knowing  that  he  himself  was  appointed  by  God  to  succeed 
him,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good  reason  for 
his  leaving  the  country.     Saul  could  not  touch  his  life. 

2.  This  was  probably  the  same  Acliish  to  whom  he  had 
gone  before  ;  and  though  it  was  now  evident  that  he  was  no 
madman,  he  might  think  that  the  long-continued  (dimity 
between  him  and  Saul  was  a  sufficient  pledge  for  his  fidelity, 
even  in  a  war  with  his  own  country. 

6.  This  town  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  after- 
wards given  to  that  of  Simeon,  but  the  Philistines  had  got 
possession  of  it. 

7.  Some  think  that,  according  to  the  LXX.,  David  re- 
mained at  Ziklag  only  some  days  more  than  four  months.* 
He  came  thither  after  the  death  of  Samuel,  and  left  the  place 
after  that  of  Saul  ;  and  only  seven  months  are  thought  to 
have  intervened  between  these  events. 

8.  The  Geshiirites  and  Gerizites  were  the  remains  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  devoted  to  destruction.  Many  of  the 
Amalekites,  no  doubt,  escaped,  when  Saul  invaded  their 
country.  With  these  people  the  Philistines  might  be  at 
variance,  at  least  they  might  have  no  connexion  with  them  ; 
so  that  David  beino-  at  war  with  them  mio-ht  yive  the  Philis- 
tines  no  umbrao:e. 

10 — 12.  David  certainly  deceived  Achis/i;f  but  though 
he  left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  it  is  very  extraordinary 
that  the  truth  should  not  have  reached  the  Philistines,  some 
of  whom  must  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  the  scene 
of  the  transaction. 

XXVIU.      1.   Achish  had  no  distrust  of  David. 

2.  He  answers  with  a  studied  ambiguit}  . 

3.  Saul  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
observance  of  his  religion.  What  he  did  with  respect  to 
persons  pretending  to  witchcraft,  &c.,  was  in  conformity  to 
the  precepts  of  Moses.     (See  Letilicus  xx.  27.) 

4.  This  was  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  w  hich  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  Palestine,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Philistines  were  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  it. 

6.  As  Saul  had  been  disobedient  to  the  orders  given  him 
by  Samuel,  and  had  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  priests, 
God  left  him  to  his  own  councils,  without  giving  him,  as 

*  ••  Four  months  and  twenty  days."    Jos.  Antiq.  B.  vi.  Cli.  xiii.  Sect.  x. 

t  "  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  management  with  justice,  truth,  or  gratitude. 
Neitlier  are  we,  I  suppose,  bound  to  justify  or  approve  all  the  actions,  even  of  good 
men,  recorded  in  Scripture."    Wall,  I.  p.  199. 
VOL.  XI.  2  C 
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before,   any  instruction,   in  any  of  the  three  ways  that  are 
here  mentioned. 

7.  Notwithstandinf^  his  general  adherence  to  his  religion, 
he  was  not  wholly  without  faith  in  some  articles  of  the 
Heathen  worship,  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  this  emer- 
gency. Endor  was  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  and  this 
woman  being  known  to  reside  there,  and  living  probably  by 
her  art,*  is  a  jjroof  that  many  of  the  Israelites  were  addicted 
to  these  practices. 

8.  The  art  to  which  this  woman  pretended  was  necro- 
mant'i/,  or  bringing  up  persons  IVoni  the  dead  ;  and  as  it 
could  not  have  been  the  boih/  that  was  supposed  to  be  raised, 
they  must  at  this  time  have  had  the  idea  of  a  ghost,  as  some- 
tliing  visible,  and  resembling  the  living  person,  though  not 
tangible.  It  was  also  supposed  to  reside  under  the  ground, 
from  whence  it  was  called  up,  though  not  necessarily  near  the 
place  where  the  body  had  been  buried  ;  for  Samuel  was  not 
buried  at  Endor,  and  she  proposed  to  bring  up  where  they 
then  were,  any  person  that  Saul  should  name. 

1^.  By  th(^  terror  with  which  this  woman  was  seized,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  most  probable  that  it  pleased  God  really 
to  raise  Samuel  contrary  to  her  expectations;  and  from  some 
circumstance  or  other  she  concluded  that  it  was  Saul  that 
had  applied  to  her. 

IJ.  At  first  Samuel  appeared  only  to  the  woman,  and  she 
considered  him  in  the  light  of  an  awful,  majestic  person  ;  for 
such  is  sometimes  the  meaning  of  the  word  that  is  here 
rendered  gods.-^ 

li.  Saul  might  know  that  it  was  Samuel  by  her  descrip- 
tion of  him  ;  but  as  the  language  was  addressed  to  Saul,  it 
is  ])roba])le  that  afterwards  he  saw  him  also. 

iy.+   This  is  so  exactly  in  the  very  manner  in  which  we 

*  "  A  VrntfUofjtiist.  'Ilic  Hchrtv)  word  has  no  ('jiiUict  joined  to  it,  but  is 
rendered  in  our  version,  a  woman  llmt  Imth  a  fmniliar  spirit;  occasioned  as  bisliop 
Hutchinson  ion  Witchcraft,  eli.  xiv.)  has  ol)served,  hy  our  translators'  complaisance 
to  kiii;^  ./aw(*  I.  For  setting  about  their  work  after  that  prince  had  wrote  his 
D(rmoiiolj()ia,  they  n:ceived  into  it,  by  his  particular  desire,  several  phrases,  which 
favour  (li(!  vulgar  notions  of  witeheraft,  which  wen;  not  in  the  old  translation,  and 
fust  broui^ht  up  that  gross  notion  of  a  familiar  spirit."     Yonvfi,  If.  p.  S7. 

+  '•  The  word  Elohim  is  taken  soniefimes  singularly,  God,  or,  a  f/rcat  person; 
ai\d  so  it  should  have  been  rendered  h<  re.  So  Castalio  renders  it  Divxim,  and 
explains  it,  a  divine  j)erson,  and  more  awful  than  human  shape.  And  so  Jos. 
Antiij.  [I>.  vi.  Ch.  xiv.  Sect,  ii.]  says,  tin;  woman's  answer  was,  I  see  a  man  thai 
resembles  God.  The  Jcios  took  this  to  be  really  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  EccJns.  xlvi. 
20."  Wall,  I.  J).  199.  "  She  said,  that  'she  saw  a  certain  person  ascend,  who  in 
his  form  was  like  to  a  God.' "     W  histon's  Josfphus. 

X  "  LXX.   Thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  fall."     Wall,  I  p.  199- 
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may  suppose  Samuel  to  have  addressed  Saul  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  the  prediction  was  so  exactly  verified,  that  I 
cannot  think  there  was  any  imposition  of  the  woman,  in  the 
case.  Had  the  scene  been  a  mere  contriv^ance  ol"  liers,  she 
would  certainly  have  given  him  a  more  tavoural)i(i  answer, 
at  least  an  ambiguous  one,  like  those  of  the  Heathen  oracles; 
whereas  nothing  could  be  more  distinct  and  intelligible,  as 
well  as  more  ungrateful,  than  this  language  of  Samuel.* 

XXIX.  1.  There  v/vre  thre(^  places  of  this  nam(>,  one  in 
the  tribe  of  Jiuhih,  another  in  that  oi' Manassc/i,  and  a  third 
in  that  of  As/ier.  This  last  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  is 
intended  here. 

4.  This/t-mo-  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  more  power 
than  those  who  are  here  called  princes  of  the  Philistines. 

11.  This  was  the  place  in  which  the  Israelites  were  en- 
camped. 

XXX.  1.  This  advantage  they  had  taken  in  the  absence 
of  David. 

6.  He  had  given  the  Amalekites  great  provocation  by  his 
cruelty  to  them,  and  he  had  left  the  place  without  a  suffi- 
cient guard. 

8.  How  clear  and  intelligible  is  this  answ(T,  compared 
with  those  of  the  Heathen  oracles  ! 

14.  The  C/iercf/iitcs  were  ])art  of  the  Philistines.  The 
Arabs,  it  is  said,  now  call  their  country  Kerillui.  The  land 
of  Caleb  was  probably  Hchron.  where  l.^ileb  had  his  inhe- 
ritance. 

20.  15esides  recovering  what  h(^  had  lost,  he  got  all  their 
plunder  of  other  places. 

22.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  many  of  David's  followers 
were  men  of  very  indifferent  characters. 

25.  A  certain  part  of  the  s]3oil  was  given  to  those  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  Midiauitcs,  fNnmh. 
xxi.  27,)  but  it  was  not  equal  to  that  of  thos(^  who  were 
engaged  ;  for  sixty  thousand  who  staid  it  home  had  no  more 
than  the  twelve  thousand  wh<j  went  to  fi<A\t.  \\u\,  then, 
thev  who  staid  at  home  were  in  no  danger;  whereas,  in 
this  case,  had  the  four  hundred  been  (lefe:!tf<l,  (he  Uco 
hundred  must  have  been  cut  off,  being  nuable  to  11  v.  Flere 
too  they  were  prevented  from  fighting  liv  absolute   inability, 

*  See  this  opinion  maintained  by  Sir  T?ol)fr1  I'ilnur,  on  tJtr  ffchinr  ]Vit<]i,  in  his 
Advertisement  to  Jurymen,  annexed  to  Patriarcltn,  l6.S(>,  pp.  317 — .TJl;  and  more 
largely  by  Farmer  on  Miracles,  Ch.  iv.  Sect.  ii.  I't.  iv.  On  tlie  opinion  that  "  the 
Scripture  gives  us  this  relation,  not  as  the  farts  were  really  performed,  hut  as  the 
woman  pretended,"  see  You  n;/,  II.  pp.39 — 46;  also  Coward's  Seco7nl  Tliouf/hts, 
Ed.  2,  1704,  pp.  209,  210;  and  Farmer,  Pt.  iii. 

2  C  2 
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occasioned  by  their  exertions  in  the  same  expedition.  Their 
case  was,  therefore,  the  same  with  that  of  men  wounded  and 
disabled  in  the  service. 

26.  The  plunder  of  this  camp  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  disposal  of  David.  By  this  means  he  could  not  fail  to 
make  many  friends. 

27.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  same  place  that  is  called 
Baalali^  and  Kirjatli  baal,  (Josh.  xv.  9,  60).  South  Ra- 
tnoth  was  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  Jatlir  was  in  that  of 
Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  48). 

28.  29.  This  was  Aroer  beyond  Jordan  ;  and  as  David 
once  lied  for  refuge  to  the  land  of  Moab,  he  might  be  under 
some  obligation  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Aroer,  though 
there  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  where  also  the  Jera/imeelites  lived,  (Chap,  xxvii.  10,) 
and  where  Rachal^  and  the  other  places  here  mentioned, 
probably  were. 

XXXI.  1.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  valley  oi  Jezrael, 
and  the  next  mountains  were  those  o(  Gilboa. 

2.  Had  Jonathan  lived,  all  those  who  adhered  to  lehho- 
sheth  would,  no  doubt,  have  preferred  him  to  David. 

3.  The  Hebrew  may  be  rendered  he  was  terrified,  not 
actually  wounded.* 

10.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to  place  trophies 
of  their  victories  in  their  temples,  both  as  places  of  security, 
and  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  of  their 
gods.  It  is  also  usual  in  the  East  to  expose  criminals  upon 
hooks  fastened  in  the  walls  of  cities,  where  they  expire  in 
torture.  The  body  of  Saul  was  probably  exposed  upon  such 
hooks. f 

12,  l;j.  The  inhabitants  of  this  [)lace  had  been  rescued 
from  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  treatment  by  the  va- 
lour of  Saul  in  the  l)eginning  of  his  reign.  It  was  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  and,  therefore,  they  must  have  used 
great  expedition  in  crossing  the  river.  So  far,  however,  they 
might  have  come  in  the  day  time,  and  have  proceeded  to 
JBetJishan  in  the  nifjht. 

Having  burned  the  body,  they  buried  the  bones  and  ashes 
that  remained.:}: 

♦    Vniv.  Hiit.     (P.) 

t  See  Hdimer,  IV.  p.  46".  Josrphus  says  "  on  crosses."  Antifj.  B.  vi.  Ch.  xiv. 
Sect.  viii. 

X  "  2  Sam.  ii.  4.  Some  other  places  in  Hrh.  but  no  other  place  in  LXX.  speaks 
of  burning  the  dead."  Wall,  I.  p.  200.  See  JIaimer,  I.  p.  48  j  III.  pp.  xvi.  xvii. 
417,  4 IS  ;  (jt'ddes's  Note. 
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Chap.  I.  2.  This  was  customary  in  cases  of  deep 
affliction.  Sometimes  they  carried  earth.  Bruce  says  that 
he  saw  some  vanquished  rebels  in  Abtjssinia  carrying  stones 
upon  their  heads  by  way  of  acknowledging  their  guilt. 

8.  Whether  this  man  was  really  an  Amalekite  or  not, 
we  may  infer  from  the  story  that  it  was  no  extraordinary 
thing  for  some  of  that  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  seven  de- 
voted nations,  to  live  with  the  Israelites,  conforming  no 
doubt,  to  their  religion.  For,  had  he  known  that  he  was  at 
all  obnoxious  on  that  account,  he  would  not  have  volun- 
tarily confessed  it. 

l6.  This  man,  no  doubt,  thought  to  give  David  pleasure 
by  having  contributed  to  the  death  of  his  adversary;  and 
had  the  fact  been  as  he  represented  it,  he  had  done  nothing 
that  was  justly  reprehensible.  David  makes  his  guilt  to 
consist  in  his  killing  the  Lord's  anointed. 

18.  The  word  bow  is  not  in  the  LXX.* 

The  hook  of  Jasher  seems  to  have  been  a  collection  of 
poetical  compositions,  begun,  perhaps,  by  some  person  of 
that  name.f 

19 — 27.  This  song  abounds  with  natural  and  beautiful 
images,  the  most  proper  imaginable  to  the  occasion.:!: 

II.      1.  This  was,   no  doubt,  by  means  of  Abiathar,  who 

*  "  MariatM  very  uiiderstandly  stept  aside  out  of  tlje  comnioii  road  of  interpre- 
tation, and  considered  with  himself  that  the  how  here  might  be  taken  for  the  title  of 
the  song,  which  cannot  be  strange  to  titem  that  will  compare  it  with  the  granted 
superscriptions  upon  David's  Psahns,  as  Pia/wi  Ivii.  Ixvii.  Ixix,  &:c.  So  here  to  the 
chief  Musician,  Kesheth,  or  the  Bow.  It  was  entitled  Keshcth,  or  the  Bow,  because 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  Pl)ilistine  archers,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3.  But  especially  respect- 
ing to  the  bow  of  Jonathan,  which  returned  not  back  from  the  blood  of  the  shiio, 
as  the  song  itself  expresseth.  And  David  could  not  but  remember  the  bow  of 
Jonathan  out  of  which  that  arrow  was  shot  beyond  the  lad,  i  Sam.  xx.  S6.  It  was 
the  time  when  that  covenant  was  made,  and  that  affection  expressed  betwixt  them, 
which  was  greater  than  the  love  of  women. 

"The  LXX.  will  bear  out  this  interpretation.  So  the  Vulgate.  Therefore  that 
■vt'hich  the  sons  of  Judah  were  commanded  to  learn  was  not  the  vse  of  the  bow  ;  but 
the  bow,  as  'tis  originally  set  down,  that  is,  a  song  of  David  so  called,  or  this  song  of 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan.  And  this  is  that  which  was  written  iu  the 
book  of  Jaslier."    See  Gregory's  Notes  and  Observations,  Ed.  2,  l650,  p.  3. 

"  No  translator  has  hit  on  the  right  sense  of  this  place  till  Mr.  Gregory  wrote  a 
little  tract  on  it."  Wall,  I.  p.  201.  See  Pilkinyton,  pp.  128,  l^O^^^Z/fij-mer,  11, 
pp.  175—177. 

t  See  supra,  p.  S12;    Pilkington,  p.  58. 

X  See  Geddes's  Metrical  Translation  and  Notes.  According  to  TF/tw/onV  trans- 
lation, Josephus  coldly  says  of  David,  "  He  committed  to  writing  some  lamentations 
and  funeral  commendations  of  Sard  and  Jonathan,  w  hich  have  continued  to  my  owa 
age."    Antiq.  B.  vii.  Ch.  i.  Sect,  i. 
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was  then  the  high-priest.  We  eaiinotbut  ai^ain  observe  the 
distinctness  of  the  answers  to  all  the  questions  that  David 
proposed,  when  compared  with  the  obscurity  of  the  Heathen 
oracles. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  rest  of  the  tribes  were 
consulted.  Indeed,  in  all  the  time  of  the  judges,  they  had 
generally  acted  independently  of  one  another. 

8.  In  1  Chron.  viii.  3'3,  he  is  called  Esh-baal.  There  are 
several  other  names  which  end  indifferently  in  haal  or  bo- 
sheth.  Thit  latter  signifying  shame  or  confusion,  and  the 
former  being  the  name  of  an  idol,  they  might  perhaps  be 
considered  by  the  pious  Hebrews  as  equivalent.  Mahanawi 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  It  was  the  place  in  which  Jacob 
had  the  vision  of  angels. 

10.  He  must  have  been  born  in  the  year  in  which  Saul 
was  made  king.  Paids^nys,  (Acts  xiii.  ^1,)  that  Saul  reigned 
forty  years.  The  two  years  here  mentioned  were  probably 
the  time  that  elapsed  before  there  was  any  war  between 
David  and  him.  Some  suppose  that  he  did  not  reign  more  than 
two  years  in  all,  and  that  five  years  passed  before  the  rest  of 
the  tribes  acknowledged  David,  at  K^ast  in  a  formal  manner. 

12.  This  looks  as  if  the  hostilities  began  with  the  partisans 
of  Ishhosheth.  The  eleven  tribes  might  think  to  overpower 
that  of  Judali  only. 

l6.  The  most  probal>le  meaning  is,  that  each  of  the  cham- 
pions on  the  part  of  David  killed  his  antagonist. 

IS.  Zcruiah  was  David's  sister,  so  that  they  were  his 
nephews.  The  animal  here  alluded  to  is  a  species  of  ante- 
lope, which  is  remarkably  swift  and  nimble;  commonly 
called  gazel. 

2 1 .  If  he  vvant(!d  to  n^turn  with  some  token  of  his  prowess, 
he  might  strip  some  otlu.'r  person. 

27.  Had  Abner  rerpiested  a  cessation  of  arms  before,  it 
would  have  been  granted. 

30.  From  this  it  is  jirobable  that  none  of  David's  cham- 
pions had  been  killed  before  the  battle;  lor  had  they  all 
been  kilh^d  before,  only  seven  men  would  have  fallen  in  tlie 
battle,  which  is  not  prol>able. 

i{[.  1.  Notwithstanding  tliis  contest  between  the  par- 
tisans of  David  and  those  of  Ishhoslutli,  it  does  not 
appe-ar  that  t\ni  war  was  very  di^structivc,  or  that  many 
battles  were  fought  between  t!u>ni.  It  is  also  evident  that 
they  were  not  molested  by  the  Philistines  in  these  seven 
years,  though  x\wy  had  det'eated  and  slain  Saul.  The 
reason  of  this  does  not  appear. 
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3.  This  daughter  ofTalmai  was  probably  a  captive  taken 
in  the  war  with  the  Gcshuritcs,  mentioned  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8, 

5,  The  Jews  suppose  ihdit  Eglah  is  o.ily  another  name  for 
Michal. 

7.  It  was  considered  as  a  great  offence  even  to  niarry  the 
widow  of  a  king,  and  aspiring  to  the  kingdom  ;  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Adonijah,  who  wished  to  marry  Abishag, 
(1  Kings  ii,  19 — 2>3).  Probably,  however,  Abner  had  not 
intended  to  marry  her,  and  this  would  give  still  more  otfence 
to  the  family  of  Saul. 

13.  Besides  the  aff'ection  that  David  had  for  JMichal,  his 
marriag-e  with  her  would  ins^ratiate  him  with  the  Israelites 
in  general,  who  had  a  respect  for  Saul  and  his  family. 

13,  14.  From  this  it  may  seem  that  David  and  Ishbosheth 
were  not  in  a  state  of  hostility  at  this  time.  As  all  that 
Abner  could  eno-as^e  tor  was  to  use  his  influence  with  Ish- 
bosheth  to  restore  Michal  to  David,  he  applies  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

18.  As  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  known  that 
David  was  appointed  by  God  to  succeed  Saul,  and  he  had 
been  very  acceptable  to  the  people  in  general,  while  Ishbo- 
sheth had  nothinsf  to  recommend  himself  besides  his  beins;' 
the  son  of  Saul,  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  David  should 
not  have  been  universally  acknowledged  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Saul. 

19.  The  Benjamites  would  naturally  be  more  attached  to 
the  family  of  Saul  on  account  of  his  being  of  their  tribe. 

22.  This  plunder  must  have  been  from  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  seldom  in  a 
state  of  peace. 

26.  Josephus*-  says  that  this  was  twenty  furlongs  from 
Hebron. 

27.  Besides  this  revenge  of  his  brother's  death,  for  which 
there  was  nothing  to  blame  in  the  conduct  of  Abner,  Joah 
might  apprehend  that  he  would  supplant  him  in  the  esteem 
of  David. 

3^,  He  did  not  die  either  as  a  criminal,  or  a  prisoner, 
taken  in  war,  ])ut  by  the  treachery  of  a  wicked  man. 

39.  David  must  have  been  in  the  power  of , /or/ Z>  as  much 
as  Ishbosheth  w^as  in  that  of  Abner,  to  condemn  his  conduct 
as  he  did,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  punish  him  for  it. 

IV.     2.   It  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 

*  Antiq.  B.  vii.  Cli.  i.  Sect.  v. 
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3.   Where  this  Gittaim  was,  is  not  known, 

12.  This  behaviour  of  David  was  equally  just  and  politic, 
as  it  would  tend  to  concihate  the  friends  of  the  house  of 
Saul,  This  cruel  punishment  is  common  in  the  East.  Lady 
Wortley  Montague  says  that  if  a  Turkish  "  minister  dis- 
please the  people,  they  cut  off  his  head,  feet  and  hands,  and 
throw  them  before  the  palace  qate."^ 

V.  1 — 3.  As  they  were  acquainted  with  the  designation 
of  David  to  be  king,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  not 
have  come  to  him  before. 

5.  He  must  have  made  this  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  over  all  Israel. 

6 — 8.  Dr.  Kennicott  has  taken  much  pains  with  this 
passage,  and  after  a  very  accurate  discussion,  and  a  compa- 
rison of  it  with  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  xi.  6 — 7, 
&c.  supposes  the  following  to  have  been  the  original  sense  : 

And  they  spake  unto  David,  saying  :  Thou  shalt  not  come 
hither,  for  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee  off',  saying, 
'  David  shall  not  come  hither.'  But  David  took  the  strong 
hold  of  Zion  which  is  the  city  of  David,  and  David  said  on 
that  day,  whosoever  first  smitcth  the  Jebiisites,  and  through  the 
subterraneous  passage  reacheth  the  blind  and  the  lame  which 
are  hated  of  David's  soul,  (because  the  '  blind  and  tlie  lame 
continued  to  say  he  shall  not  come  into  this  house,' )  shall  be 
head  and  captain.  So  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  went  up  firsts 
and  was  head,  i.  e.  captain-general. | 

16.  Here  mention  is  made  of  no  more  than  eleven  ^011^,-^ 
but  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5 — 8,  thirteen  are  named. 

18.  This  is  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem. 

21.  It  was  customary  with  the  Heathens  to  carry  the 
images  of  their  gods  along  with  them  in  their  wars,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  engage  their  assistance. §  Thus  we  find. 
(2  Chron.  XXV.  11-.)  that  the  Kdomites  had  their  gods  with 
them  when  they  fought  with  Amaziah.  These  idols,  how- 
ever, though  now  taken  by  the  Israelites,  did  them  no  harm, 
as  the  ark  had  done  to  the  Philistines. 

24.  This  liad  better  be  renih^'ed  the  mountains  of  Bochini, 

*   Sec  Lft.  ^S,  Ed.  1785,  p.  70.     Harmer,  IT.  pp.  271,  272. 

t  See  L<  Ccne,  pp.  34".— .'J4H  ;  ,h,s.  A  ntiq.  B.  vii.  Cb.  iii.  .'^ect.  i. ;    Wall,  T.  p.  20S. 

t  "  LNX.  makes  21.  1  lie  names  b(  in;;  rliverjified  twice.,  and  some  tliree  times, 
by  variovs  lections  t.-ikcii  into  tlietext."     Wall,  1.  p.  203. 

§  "  lOttigies,  et  signa  qmedam  deliaeta  lucis  in  prjelium  ferunt."  Tacitus  (De 
j\ior.  Germ.)  "  Tliey  carry  with  tliern,  when  goinsi  to  fight,  certain  images  and 
figures  taken  out  of  their  holy  grove.s."  (Tordon,  "  Consult  i'almct,  article  S'echesa, 
and  Fabricius's  Bih.  Antiq.  Cii.  viii.  Sect,  xviii. ;   Young,  I.  p.  127. 
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the  image  of  persons  walking  on  the  tops  of  trees,  being 
very  unnatural. 

2o.  This  was  to  the  confines  of  their  own  country. 

VI.  2.  This  is  the  same  with  Kirjatk-jearim,  called  also 
Baalah,  fJosh.xw  9,)  and  Kirjath-baal,  (xviii.  14).  There 
the  ark  was  placed  in  the  house  of  Abinadab. 

3.  This  was  irregular.  It  ought  to  have  been  carried  b}^ 
the  priests  of  the  family  o^  Kohath,  fNumb.  vii,  9  ;)  and  so 
David  himself  afterwards  said  it  ought  to  have  been  carried, 
(I  Chron.  XV.  2,  15,)  and  in  this  manner  it  was  finally  con- 
veyed to  Jerusalem.* 

7.  There  was,  no  doubt,  something  very  irregular,  and  not 
sufficiently  expressive  of  reverence,  in  the  whole  of  this 
proceeding,  which  it  pleased  the  Divine  Being  to  check  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  person  who  put  his  hand  to  the  ark 
that  was  called  by  his  name. 

11.  He  was  afraid  lest  in  consequence  of  some  other 
inadvertency,  the  judgment  of  God  should  fall  upon  himself. 
Ohed-edom  was  probably  called  a  Gitlite  from  his  being  a 
native  of  Gath-rimmon,  which  was  a  Levitical  city,  (JosIk 
xxi.  25).  That  he  was  a  Levite  appears  from  1  C/iron. 
XV.  18  ;  xvi.  5.  All  this  time  the  ark  was  without  the  Ta- 
bernacle, which  after  the  death  of  l^li  was  carried  to  Nob, 
and  after  the  death  of  Samuel,  to  Gibeon,  where  it  remained 
till  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

12.  Obed-edom  receiving  no  injury,  but  much  advantage, 
from  the  presence  of  the  ark,  it  encouraged  David  to  resume 
his  first  design  of  conveying  it  to  Jerusalem. 

13.  At  this  time  the  ark  was  carried  by  the  priests  or 
Levites.  Here,  also,  it  appears,  that  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions sacrifices  were  made  at  other  places  than  at  the  national 
altar.  But  this  circumstance  is  omitted  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  instead  of  it  they  mention  six  choirs,  i.  e.  of  singers 
and  dancers,  with  incense  a7id  beasts  for  sacrifice,  accom- 
panying them.f  That  they  were  actually  sacrificed  on  the 
way  is  not  probable. 

*  "  Compare  1  Chron.  xiii.  6.  Though  the  scribe  of  Heb.  has  made  m  Chron, 
a  great  many  more  literal  faults  than  in  this  of  Samuel,  yet  this  text  is  written 
right  there,  which  is  wrong  here.  To  go  from  a  place  to  fetcii  any  thing  from 
thence,  is,  apjjarently,  an  absurd  speech.  If  any  of  us  have  a  Bible,  wherein,  by  an 
apparent  mistake  of  the  printer,  y?'om  is  written  instead  of  to,  we  do,  without 
scruple,  correct  it;  and  so  it  should  have  been  here."  Wall,  I.  pp.  203,  204.  See 
Pilkington,  p.  42. 

t  "  LXX.  'And  there  were  with  him  seven  quires,  bearing  the  ark.  And  the  sa- 
crifice was  a  bullock  and  lambs.'  Jos,  {^A^itiq.  B.  vii.  Ch.  iv.  Sect,  ii.]  '  The  ark  was 
carried  by  priests,  and  seven  quires  of  singing  men  went  before  it.'     See  1  Chron. 
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14.  He  was  habited  in  some  measure  like  the  priests,  this 
garment  not  being-  peculiar  to  them,  as  were  those  of  the 
high-priest  to  him. 

16.  Dancing;  though  a  natural  expression  of  joy,  was 
seldom  used  by  men. 

17.  This  was  a  temporary  Tabernacle,  intended  to  receive 
the  ark  till  it  could  be  placed  in  the  Temple,  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  build. 

20.  Women  probably  bore  a  principal  part  in  this  danc- 
ing; and  she  thought  it  indecent  in  David  to  dance  along 
with  them  ;  not  that  J3avid  was  really  naked,  or  that  any 
part  of  his  body  was  improperly  exposed,  but  he  had  laid 
aside  his  upper  garment,  or  his  robe,  *  that  he  might  dance 
with  the  greater  agility. 

21.  And  David  said  imto  Mic/ial,  I  will  dance  before  the 
Lord.^ 

22  He  was  confident  that  in  whatever  lio:ht  his  behaviour 
might  appear  to  her,  it  would  be  of  no  disadvantage  to  him 
in  the  oj)inion  of  others. 

23.  He  might  cease  to  cohabit  with  her  on  account  of  this 
offence  that  she  had  given  him. 

VTI.  2,  3.  As  (jod  was  the  proper  civil  governor  of  the 
people,  and  the  idea  of  his  fixing  his  residence  among  them, 
was  suggested  and  kept  up  by  the  erection  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  all  the  ceremonials  of  theirworship,  it  was  natural 
for  David,  a  religious  and  'wealthy  prince,  who  had  built  a 
palace  for  himself,  to  think  of  providing  a  better  habitation 
for  his  God  than  the  moveable  Tabernacle  which  was  con- 
structed in  the  Wilderness,  and  was  adapted  to  the  then 
unsettled  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  Nathan  ai)proved 
of  the  proposal. 

7.  :|:  As  the  intention  of  David  was  good,  this  answer  of 
the  Divine  Being  could  not  be  intended  for  a  reproof  to  his 
presumption  ;  but  though  generally  translated  so  as  to 
favour  that  construction,  must  have  been  meant   to  signify 

XV.  20.  The  uLolc  uav  from  Oheit-cdom's  liousc  to  Mount  Situt,  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  sin  a  fciu.il  distances,  and,  at  the  end  of  each,  they  oti'ered  ;i  ijul- 
lock,  and  a  fat  ram."    Wall,  I.  pp.  -201,  203. 

•  *'  Selon  1'  usage  (Its  Orienlnux  et  dcs  Komains."  .'"•ee  Lc  Ceiu,  p.  5^4  ;  Essai/, 
1727,  p.  280. 

1-  J.XX.    (/■•.) 

X  "It  seems  strange  tliat  (Jod  should  talk  of  any  of  tlic   Tnhcs   of  Israel,   as 
feeding,  or  ruling  his  people  Israel,   it  is  natural  to  suspect  an  error  committed  by  the 
transcribers  in  this  place.     And  if  we  look  into  the  par.aliel  place,   1  Chrnn.  xvii.  6, 
we  shall  find  where  tUe  error  lies,  and  how  it  niut.t  be  coircclcd,"    Hailttt,  II 
p.  2b. 
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bis  approbation  of  bis  baviiig  proposed  to  do  a  thing  which 
had  not  hcon  thought  of  before,  or  even  required  of  any  chief 
of  the  nation.  That  God  approved  of  David's  design,  we 
see,  I  Kings  viii,  18. 

10.  As  (Jod  had  raised  David  from  alow  situation,  and 
established  his  kingdom,  so  he  would  in  due  time  give  a 
permanent  establishment  to  the  nation  ;  when  they  would 
rest  from  all  their  enemies,  as  he  had  done  from  his.  But 
this  prouiise,  or  prophecy,  refers  to  the  final  state  of  the 
nation,  which  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but  which,  we  may 
hope,  is  now  at  no  great  distance. 

1().  This  also  relates  to  that  future  j)eriod  when  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  David  will  rule  over  the  whole  nation,  after 
their  present  dispersion.*  And  thouoh  the  reign  of  this 
family  was  interrupted  at  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  it  never 
entirely  failed  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  before  that  event, 
whereas  there  had  been  several  distinct  families  of  the  kings 
of  Israel.  There  were  several  idolatrous  and  wicked  kings 
of  Judaii,  who  had  sutTered  for  their  apostacy  ;  but  the  suc- 
cession had  never  failed  ;  Zedekiah,  the  last  of  them,  being 
a  descendant  of  David. 

18.  In  the  East,  inferior  persons  sit  before  the  great  on 
their  heels;  and  in  this  humble  posture  it  is  tliought  that 
David  might  sit  before  the  Lord  on  this  occasion. -j"  It  was 
before  the  ark  which  was  then  in  Jerusalem. 

19.  There  was  no  example  of  such  generosity  among  men. 
VI II.      1.    GatJi  and  its  villages.'^ 

B(?f()rethis  time  he  had  only  repelled  the  invasions  of  the 
Philistines,  but  he  now  invaded  and  conquered  them. 

2.  1'his  was  a  I'ulfilling  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, 
fNnnih.  xxiv.  17,)  though  it  may  relate  to  a  time  that  is  yet 
futui'e,  when  the  Israelites  shall  occupy  all  the  country  that 
l^elonged  to  the  Moabites.  He  destroyed,  or  wasted,  two 
tliirds  of  the  country;  but  the  reason  of  this  severity  does 
not  api)ear.  The  Jews  say  that  they  slew  his  parents,  and  his 
bretliren,  whom  he  had  left  with  tlu^m.  The  Moabites 
had,  no  doubt,  been  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  but,  as 
far  as  appears,  not  more  inveterately  so,  than  other  nations. 
They  continuetl   in  a  state  of  sub/icction  till  after  the  death 

♦  See  tlie  auUior  in  Tlwol.  Repns.  V.  p.  2  1 1  ;    Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  320. 

t  "Tlie  only  tiir.':'  fhnt  we  read  of  him,  or  aiiv  ]»iou.s  man,  that  prayed,  or  &paAic 
to  God,  sittiii-V'      WrdI,  I.  p.  '205.     See  Harnur,  W.  pp.  58,  .5<). 

X  Honbujant  from  1  C7t/o?<.  xviii.  1.  (i*.)  Tlius  Hallctt,  II.  p.  28  j  Com.  and 
Ess.  II,  pp.  379>  380. 
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oi  Ahah^  when  they  refused  to  pay  any  more  tribute,  (2  Kings 
iii.  4,  .5). 

3.  Zohah  was  a  part  of  Syria,  south  of  Damascus,  and 
extending  to  the  Euphrates^  wliither  David  was  determined 
to  carry  his  empire,*  that  being  the  destined  boundary  of 
his  country,  (Gen.  xv.  18);  and  J  have  little  doubt  that, 
though  it  be  now  in  a  great  measure  desert,  it  will  be  ren- 
dered fertile,  and  be  fully  })copled,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews. 

4.  From  the  })arallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  4,  many 
circumstances  imperfectly  related  in  this  place,  inav  be  ex- 
plained. There  only  the  word  chariots  is  inserted.  [//t^.J 
and  instead  of  seven  hundred,  is  seven  thousand  horsemen. "j* 
David  reserved  some  horses  for  his  own  use  :  for  though 
the  kings  of  Israel  were  not  to  multipbj  horses,  the  keeping 
of  them  was  not  absolutely  forbidden. 

6.  Syria  was  of  very  large  extent,  and  in  those  times  was 
divided  into  several  principalities,  and  Damascus  was  to  the 
north  o\  Zohah.  \\\  consequence  of  this  conquest,  David 
seems  to  iiave  iiad  the  command  of  all  the  country  that  was 
destined  for  the  Israelites,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  So- 
lomon succeeding  him,  probably  built  Tadmor,  ov  Palmyra,  as 
within  his  own  territories.  Whatever  he  built  there,  was, 
no  doubt,  destroyed,  and  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
it  becam(^  in  all  respects  a  Grecian  city. 

9.  This  was  another  part  of  Syria,  subject  to  another 
prince. 

13.  Erected  a  trophy  or  some  token  of  victory, + — the 
Edomites.^ 

Returning  from  the  conquest  of  Syria,  he  defeated  the 
Edomites,  (1  Chron.  xviii.  12);  and  from  the  title  of  the 
sixtieth  psalm  it  apj)ears  that  they  were  Edomites.  and  not 
Syrians,  that  were  defeated  there.  The  Hebrew  words  for 
Syria  and  Edom  diflcr  only  in  a  single  letter,  and  such  as 
are  easily  mistaken  for  each  other.  The  Valley  of  Salt  was 
})robably  near  to  the  Dead  Sea, 

16",  17.  This  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  chief  officers  ot' 
David.     Zadok  was  of  the  familv  of  Eleazar,  and  Ahimilech 


'  '•  1  Chron.  xviii.  3,  to  cstuhlish  liis  ihimnnon.'"  .Soe  HdlUtt,  II.  pp.  2S,j29.. 
Harmer,  II.  pp.  "21  1,  212. 

f  See  Hallett,  11.  pp.  2(t— o,';    Wall,  I.  p.  'i06;   Pilhinqtnn,  p.  48. 

1   Pilkinqton.     (f.)  "  Thus  CVh.  ii.  4;  ha.  Iv.  \S  ;  xlvi.  5."    P.  201. 

§  LXX.'  (P.)  See  Jos.  Antuj.  B.  vii.  ("Ji.  v.  Sect.  iv. ,  Wall,  I.  pp.  207,  <;o^, 
Tom,  and  Ess.  I.  i)p.  321,3^2. 
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of  that  of  Ishamar.     But  Abiathar  was  high-priest  till  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  when  he  was  set  aside,  as  had  been  fore- 
told by  Samuel.      He  that  is  called  Recorder,  was  probably  . 
the  person  who  received  and  presented  petitions,  and   the 
Scribe  was  he  that  wrote  down  all  the  public  acts. 

18.  The  Cherethitcs  and  Felef kites  were  prol)ably  the  body 
guards  of  David.  The  former  were  of  Philistine  extraction, 
(see  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  aud  Zeph.  ii.  5;)  but  the  Pelethiles 
were  probably  Hebrews,  there  being  two  persons  of  that 
name  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  (Numb.  xvi.  1,  1  Chron. 
ii.  33).  The  Chaldee  interpreters  call  them  archers  and 
shngers,  and  perhaps  they  made  use  of  those  arms.  From 
the  number  of  golden  shields  which  Solomon  made,  their 
number  was  probably  .500,  (1  Kings  x.  16,  17;  2  Chron, 
xii.  9 — 11).  The  word  Cohen,  which  is  used  in  this  place 
for  chief  officers,  could  not  signify  y>nV^5/s,  though  that  is  the 
sreneral  meaning  of  the  word  ;  for  they  were  the  sons  of 
David.* 

There  are  very  iew  instances  in  all  history  of  one  man 
raising  his  country  from  so  low  a  state  as  that  in  which 
David  found  his,  to  such  power  and  splendour  in  so  short  a 
time.  They  who  suppose  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in 
his  success,  must  allow  him  to  have  been  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man,  notwithstanding  all  the  defects  of  his  character. 

IX.  I.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  David  would 
have  made  this  inquiry  after  the  children  of  his  friend,  and 
have  done  something  in  consequence  of  it,  before  this  time, 
whereas  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  family  of 
Jonathan. 

4.  This  was  a  mountain  in  Gilead,  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan. 

6.  7.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  Mephibosheth  had  been 
apprehensive  of  David's  considering  him  as  a  rival,  and 
perhaps  had  left  his  own  tribe  to  reside  at  a  distance  on  this 
account.  David,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
any  thing  voluntarily  to  injure  any  of  the  descendants  of 
Saul;  which,  considering  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  eastern 
princes  in  general,  especially  of  new  families,  is  considerable 
praise. 

12.  This  Micah  had  many  sons,  and  his  posterity  con- 
tinued a  long  time,  (1  Chron.  viii.  34,   ix.  40). 

X.  1.  This  king  was  Nahnsh,  to  whom  Saul  had  given 
a  great  defeat  at  Jabesh-gilead,  (I  Sa7n.  xi.  1 — 1 1). 

*  See  on  a  comparison  with  1  Chron,  xviii.  l6,  17,  Hallett,  II.  pp.  33 — 37. 
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2.  Nahash,  having  su fibred  from  Saul,  mi,i>'ht  have  been 
disposed  to  take  the  part  ot'  David  ;  but  what  services  he 
rendered  him,  does  not  appear. 

3.  This  suspicion  was  not  unnatural,  atter  the  conquest 
that  David  had  made  of  MoaO,  and  other  neiuhbouring 
countries. 

4.  Greater  indignity  could  not  have  been  shewn  to  any 
persons  than  by  cutting  of!"  their  beards,  and  the  skirts  of 
the  long  garments,  always  worn  in  the  East,  and  which,  as 
they  have  no  breeches,  or  drawers,  cover  their  naked n ess. '''>' 

6 — 8.  After  this  ignominious  treatment  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  David,  he  could  not  expect  any  thing  but  war. 
Beth-rehoh  was  a  city  belonging  to  the  Canaan ites.  The 
Syrians  of  Zobah  had  been  defeated  before,  (Chap.  viii.  13). 
Maacali  was  a  city  of  Palestine,  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  and  Rehob  was  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  : 
but  the  Canaanites  kept  jjossession  of  them  both,  fJos/i. 
xiii.  11,  13  ;  xix.  28  ;  Jndines  i.  .31).  The  country  of  Tob 
was  that  to  which  Jephtha  fled  when  he  was  persecuted  by 
his  brethren,  (Judges  xi.  3). 

12.  Though  Joab  was  far  from  being  a  good  man,  he  was 
not  destitute  of  a  sense  of  religion,  and  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God. 

16.  Hadadezer  had  been  defeated  before,  unless  the  pre- 
ceding account  of  the  comjuest  of  his  country  [Chap. 
viii.  3]  has  been  misplaced. 

18.  In  1  Chron.  xix.  18,  it  is  seven  thousand  men,  and 
instead  oi'  forttj  thousand  horseinen,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  footmen. \ 

XI.  2.  The  place  in  which  Bathshel)a  bathed  was  pro- 
bably in  the  open  court  of  her  house,  in  whieli  it  was  usual 
to  have  cisterns  of  water.  But  as  it  miglit  be  seen  from 
the  king's  house,  it  must  have  been  very  improper  for  that 
purpose  without  some  covering. 

3.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  persons  tiescended  from 
the  seven  denoted  nations  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  ad- 
vanced according:  to  their  merit,  on  their  embracing  the 
national  religion, 

11.  It  seems  from  this  that  tlie  ar/c  was  usually  carried 
into  the  field  of  battle,  notwithstanding  its  having  been 
taken  by  the  Philistines  :  aiul  after  what  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  that  capture,  they  might   think   they  had  no 

'   See  Harnier,  H.  pp.  .35,  SG. 

t  "10,000  footmen  and  7<iOO  liorsemrn."  Jo«.  Antiq.  B.  vii.  Ch.  vi.  Sect.  iii. 
See  Pilkinfjton,  pp.  18,  49  j  Cmi,  and  Lis.  J.  p.  29  >. 
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reason  to  be  under  any  apprehension  of  the  same  thing  a 
second  time. 

15.  We  see  in  this  shocking  history  how  one  vice  leads 
to  another.  David  having  committed  adultery^  found  it 
necessary  to  add  murder  to  it,  and  that  of  one  of  the  bravest 
officers  in  his  army. 

21.  Jerobhaal*  The  Jews  seem  to  have  changed  haal, 
the  name  of  an  idol,  for  bosheth,  whicii  signifies  s/iame,  on 
several  occasions. 

27,  This  was  probably  a  short  mournmg,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  preceding  commerce  with  her. 

Shocked  as  every  virtuous  reader  must  be  with  this  part 
of  David's  history,  it  bears  sufficient  marks  of  genuineness : 
for  certainly  no  Israelite  would  have  invented  such  a  story 
as  this,  respecting  a  prince  who  was  the  greatest  boast  of 
their  nation  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  story  is  a  voucher  fgir 
that  of  the  rest  of  his  history. 

XII.  7.  This  story  was  excellentl}^  adapted  to  give 
David  a  just  sense  of  the  enormity  of  his  conduct.  We 
see  daily  in  how  different  a  light  we  view  the  very  same 
thing  as  done  by  ourselves  and  others  ;  self-love  blinding 
the  eyes  and  totally  perverting  the  judgment.  And  yet  this 
story  gives  but  a  partial  view  of  David's  conduct,  being 
confined  to  the  injustice  of  it,  without  giving  any  idea  of 
the  greater  guilt  of  murder. 

8.  The  wiues,  or  at  least  the  concubines,  of  all  the  eastern 
princes  become  the  property  of  the  successor,  though  they 
are  not  used  as  wives. 

9.  Here  the  murder  of  Uriahs  the  most  heinous  circum- 
stance in  the  conduct  of  David,  is  particularly  insisted 
upon. 

10.  This  alludes  to  the  death  of  his  son  Amnon,  and  the 
rebellion  and  death  o^  Absalom. 

1 1.  This  was  actually  done  by  Absalom. 

16.  David  must  have  been  a  man  of  very  strong  passions 
and  tender  affections  ;  but  his  regard  for  this  infant,  when 
he  had  so  many  children,  is  somewhat  uncommon, 

93.  As  David  had  strong  passions,  he  shewed  on  this 
and  other  occasions,  that  he  had  great  command  over  them. 
And  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  he  discovered  a  strong 
sense  of  piety,  habitually  acknowledging  God  in  all  his 
ways. 

27.   The  royal  cih/.-\ 

*  LXX.     (P.)     See  Pilkiwjton,  p.  27  ;  Cow,  and  Ess.  I  pp.  S'l'i,  323. 
t  Ancient  Version.    MSS.    (F.) 
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It  was  situated  on  the  river  Sirka.* 

30.  This  must  be  a  talent  in  value.  A  talent  in  iceight 
would  have  been  insupportable,  being,  as  is  supposed, 
IS^lb.f 

31.  These  were  horrible  modes  of  execution:  but  places 
taken  by  storm  were  always  treated  with  great  severity. 
What  is  meant  by  passing  through  the  brick  kilns,  is  un- 
certain :  but  the  meaning  may  be,  that  he  employed  them 
in  sawing  timber,  and  the  other  servile  work  here  men- 
tioned.J 

XIII.  2.  Women  of  condition  in  the  East  are  always 
kept  from  the  sight  of  men,  except  their  husbands  or  bro- 
thers, who  could  not  legally  marry  them.  This  was  the 
case  with  Amnon  and  Tamar,  who  had  the  same  father, 
though  not  the  same  mother.  He  had,  therefore,  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  her. 

6.  Perhaps  she  was  known  to  make  some  particular  kinds 
of  cakes  remarkably  well :  for  kings' wives  and  daughters 
were  not  above  menial  ofTices. 

12.  Little  account  was  made  of  fornication  with  the 
Heathens,  but  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

13.  This  she  might  say  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose; 
but  she  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  that  part  of  the  law  of 
her  country  which  forbade  such  marriages. 

15.  His  passion  being  satisfied,  satiety,  remorse  and 
aversion  would  naturally  follow  ;  but  that  he  should  treat 
her  with  this  peculiar  harshness  is  not  easily  accounted  for, 
as  it  would  tend  to  cx})ose  them  both. 

16.  She  was  now  ])ublicly  exposed,  which  was  a  great 
addition  to  the  injury. 

18.  Such  was  the  garment  thi\t  Jacob  provided  for  Joseph. 
The  art  of  dying  was  little  understood  in  early  times,  and 
therefore  coloured  garments  were  dear,  and  much  valued. 

21.§  Though  David  was  much  displeased,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  inflicted  any  punishment  on  Amnon,  and 
yet  by  the  law  of  the  country  he  ought  to  have  suffered 
death. 

26.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  when  David's  sons  were 
of  full  age,  they  should  not  be  able  to  visit  one  another 
without  the  leave  of  their  father. 

•  "Dr.Geddes.    (P.) 

t  See  Le  Cenr,  pp.  296— 'JQB ;  Esfai/,  1727,  pp.  I6I— 163. 

X  See  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  and  Com.  and  Fss.  I.  pp.  3S0,  ,S37- 

§  "  Here  LXX.  Vulgate,  and  Jos.  \Avtiq.  B.  vii.  Cli.  viii.  Sect,  ii.]  add,  '  But  he 
would  not  put  to  trrirf  his  son  Amnon^  because  he  loved  him,  and  because  he  was 
his  first-born."     Wall,  I.  p.  210, 
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^7 .  Being  guilty  of  a  wilful  iiuircler,  his  punishment  ought 
to  have  been  death  by  the  laws  of  Moses  :  but  as  Amnon 
escaped  punishment,  so  might  he. 

'^%.   Geshar  was  in  Syria,  as  appears  from  Chap.  xv.  8. 

39.  Though  Absalom  was  guilty  of  murder,  much  might 
be  said  in  his  excuse  ;  so  that  it  was  not  extraordinary  that 
the  father's  resentment  should  in  time  subsitle.  Amnon 
being  dead,  he  would  at  length  cease  to  think  about  liim. 

XIV.  2.  Tekoa  vvas  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (2  Citron. 
xi.  5,  6",)  but  not  near  to  Jerusalem. 

9.  She  requested  a  speedy  decision  of  her  cause,  praying 
that  if  she  had  given  him  any  wrong  information,  the  guilt 
might  fall  on  her  and  her  family. 

11.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  proceeding  of 
the  king,  in  stopping  the  course  of  justice.  But  perhaps 
it  was  understood  that  this  might  sometimes  be  done  at  the 
discretion  of  the  supreme  magistrate;  as  modern  princes 
have  the  power  of  pardoning  crimes. 

13.  In  applying  the  story  to  the  case  of  the  king,  she 
artfully  represents  the  people  as  the  sufferers,  by  the  loss  of 
so  many  princes  of  his  house  ;  and  in  his  decision  of  the 
case  she  had  put,  he  condemned  his  own  conduct. 

14.  The  king's  family  was  mortal  as  well  as  other  persons, 
and  therefore  none  of  them  should  be  put  to  death  without 
necessity. 

\5.  The  people  in  general  seem  to  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  rigour  of  David,  in  suffering  Absalom  to  remain  so 
long  in  a  state  of  exile. 

19.   He  supposed  Joah  to  be  the  friend  o^  Absalom. 

2  1 .   Thou  hast  done  this  thing.* 

He  was  evidently  pleased  with  the  contrivance  of  Joab, 
as  it  afforded  him  an  excuse  for  doing  what  he  wished  to  do. 

26.  A  pleasing  person  is  a  greater  recommendation  to 
public  favour  than  it  ought  to  be;  but  we  still  see  its  in- 
fluence, especially  in  persons  of  the  I^igher  classes  of  life. 
Much  hair  must  have  been  considered  as  a  great  ornament. 
The  weight  of  Absalom's  was  three  pounds  two  ounces  ; 
but  the  pomatum  and  gold  dust,  w  hich  were  often  used  in 
ornamenting  the  hair,  might  make  part  of  this  weight. 
This  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not  the  weight,  but 
the  value  of  it.-j* 

*  MSS.    CP.) 

t  Uiiii'.  Hist.  (P.)  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  vii.  Ch.  viii.  Sect.  v. ;  Le  Cene,  pp.  291, 
298—300;  Essay,  1727,  pp.  157,  l63,  l64  ;  Wall,  I.  p.  210;  Harmcr,  H.  pp. 
399—403. 

VOL.  XI.  2  n 
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XV.  1.  This  state  tliat  Absalom  took  upon  him  would 
not  he  thought  extraordinary,  as  by  his  age  he  was  next 
heir  to  the  crown  ;  for  though  C/iileab  [Chap.  iii.  3]  was 
born  before  him,  yet  as  nothing  is  said  of  him,  he  was  pro- 
bably dead  before  this  time. 

6.  Not  content  with  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people  by  kind  offices,  he  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  prejudice  them  against  his  father,  as  if  he  w^as 
inattentive  to  the  duties  of  his  station. 

7.  In  some  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  in  Josfphus,^ 
this  \sfour  //ears,  which  is  much  more  probable  than  forty ; 
meanino  four  years  after  Absalom's  reconciliation  with  his 
father.  Or  rather  this  must  have  been  from  the  time  of 
David  being  anointed  by  Samuel;  for  this  rebellion  hap- 
pened forti/  years  after  it. 

8.  Geshur  in  Edom.'\ 

9.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  worship  of  God  at  other 
altars  than  that  at  the  Tabernacle  was  common  ;  and  not 
thought  to  be  contrary  to  the  law.  Hebron  was  in  an  ele- 
vated situation.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Absalom,  where 
David  had  reigned  seven  years,  and  where  he  had,  no  doubt, 
frequently  sacrificed. 

14.  It  seems  rather  extraordinary  that  Absalom  should 
have  made  all  this  progress  in  his  conspiracy,  before  his 
father  was  apprized  of  it.  David  was  evidently  unprepared 
to  make  any  resistance.  He  could  only  fly,  and  that  in 
great  haste. 

19.  These  Gktites  were  probably  Philistines  from  Gath,^ 
who,  with  their  leader  Ittai,  had  joined  David,  in  addition 
to  the  ChereOnles,  who  were  of  the  same  country,  and  served 
as  guards  to  David. 

22. §  They  went  over  the  brook  Cedron. 

24.  Here  is  another  instance  of  carrying  the  ark,  which 
makes  it  more  probable  that  the  same  was  done  on  other 
occasions. 

25.  The  high-priest  had  probably  taken  the  ark  with  him 
in  order  to  accompany  David,  as  a  thing  of  course  ;  but  he 


•  Antiq.  B.  vii.  Ch.  ix.  Sect.  i.  .^ee  Wliiston's  A'o/f ;  Le  Cene,  p.  549;  Essai/, 
1727,  pp.  2.50,  251  ;    Wall,  I,  pp.  Qio,  21 1  ;  rUldnyton,  p.  38. 

t  See  1  Sa7n.  xxvii.  8.    Ki-nnicott.     (P.) 

X  "  Joseplnts  [B.  vii.  (.^h.  ix.  Sect,  ii.]  takes  them  to  be  tlie  Goo  men  which  had 
been  wifli  him  in  banishment  at  finth,  Zifjhn/,  &c."     Wail,  I.  p.  211. 

§  "  LXX.  A)td  till'  kin;/,  and  all  his  mrrants,  and  all  the  compain/,  that  was  with 
hhn.  No  probabihty  of  httle  ones  in  that  arni\."  Ibid.  SeeChai-dinMS.]  Harmer, 
II.  p.  266. 
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thought  the  measure  uuiieeessary,  and  it  might  have  retarded 
his  flight. 

27.  Zaclok  was  not  the  /ligh-priest,  l)ut  ])robably  the  next 
in  rank  ;  and  perhaps  in  the  prime  of  lite,  and  therefore  a 
more  active  man  than  AhiatJiar. 

30.  To  cover  the  head,  and  to  go  barefoot,  were  marks  of 
great  humility. 

32.  ArcJii  was  a  city  in  the  tril)e  of  Ephraim,  perhaps  the 
native  plac<^  of  this  H/rs/iai,  who  was  probably  one  of  the 
standing  council  of  David,  and  noted  for  his  wisdom. 

XV J.  1.  This  hott/e  was,  no  doubt,  a  <>-oat  ova  sheep's 
skin,  full  of  wine,  which  was  a  considerable  quantity. 

3.  This  was  a  calunniy,  l)ut  not  ill  contrived.  An  am- 
bitious descendant  of  Saul  might  naturally  (Miough  expect 
to  avail  himself  of  this  division  in  the  house  of  J)avid. 

6.  This  was  in  the  tribe  ot"  Benjamin,  (Chap.  xix.  16). 
Shimei  being  of  the  house  of  Saul,  shews  that  tlie  accession 
of  David  had  given  umbrage  to  the  family  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

8.  This  insolence  of  Shimei,  who  must  have  been  very 
near  to  David  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  him,  is  very  extra- 
ordinary. Small  as  was  the  force  that  David  had  with  him 
at  this  time,  it  nuist  have  been  in  his  [)ower  to  punish  him 
on  the  spot;  unless,  like  Jotham,  Ikj  was  much  higher  on 
the  mountain,  and  depended  on  his  superior  swiftness  in 
case  of  a  j)ursuit. 

10.  In  the  height  of  his  distress,  David  thought  proper 
to  repress  the  too  forward  zeal  of  his  friends  ;  and  he  disco- 
vered on  this  occasion  admirable  piety  and  command  of 
temper.  Shimei  was  not  the  less  deserving  of  punishment 
for  being  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  to  humble 
David.  But  overlooking  the  immediate  and  secondary 
cause,  he  regarded  only  the  primary  cause  of  his  suffering, 
as  Joseph  did  with  res[)(ct  to  the  base  (^onduct  of  his 
brethren. 

12.  David,  conscious  that  he  deserved  punishment,  hoped 
that  the  heavier  it  fell,  the  sooner  he  should  find  relief; 
since  he  was  confident  that  (rod,  in  whose  hands  he  was, 
Avould  punish  him  in  measure,  nnd  not  beyond  his  demerit. 

13.  Chardin  says,  that  in  the  East  they  who  accuse  a 
criminal  throw  dust  upon  him,  ns  if  he  deserved  to  be  put 
under  ground.  It  is  a  common  imprecation  Avith  ihe  Turks 
and  Persians,  to  say,  Be  covered  with  earth. 

17.  Hushai  must  have  been  known  to  have  had  the  con- 

2  D  2 
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fidence  of  David,  and  therefore  Absalom  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  his  leaving  him. 

19.  He  pretended  to  consider  the  voice  of  the  people  as 
the  voice  of  God. 

21.  Ilavino  offended  past  forgiveness,  the  people  would 
not  be  afraid  to  join  him  ;  otherwise  they  might  have  appre- 
hended tliat  Absalom  could  easily  make  his  peace  with  his 
father,  and  sacrifice  his  followers.  There  was  certainly  good 
policy  in  this,  answering  to  the  character  he  had  acquired. 

XVII.  ,5.  If  we  consider  the  circumstances  in  which 
David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  taken  by  surprise, 
his  followers  few,  and  exceedingly  dispirited,  it  must  appear 
very  probable  that,  without  a  miracle,  he  could  hardly  have 
escaped  such  a  force  as  Ahitophel  proposed  to  send  after 
him. 

8.  Being  an  experienced  fjeneral,  he  would  take  care  to 
sleep  where  he  would  not  be  easily  found  ;  and  if  his  person 
could  not  have  been  secured,  the  scheme  of  Ahitophel  would 
be  defeated.  As  no  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  were 
to  be  sent  on  this  expedition,  they  might  be  defeated,  and 
the  report  of  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  would  give  a 
decisive  advantage  to  David. 

14.  This  advice  of  Hushai  would  appear  more  safe  than 
that  of  Ahitophel,  though  in  consequence  of  it  the  war 
w^ould  be  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length.  Though  the  hand 
of  God  was  in  every  thing,  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  par- 
ticular interference  to  make  Absalom  and  his  followers  prefer 
this  measure. 

17.   This  was  near  to  Jerusalem,  (1  Kings  i.  9). 
20.   This  violation  of  truth,  was,  no  doubt,  well  intended, 
but  cannot  be  approved, 

9:3.  Besides  being  mortified  in  having  his  advice  rejected, 
and  that  oilfushui  preferred,  he  might  think  that  the  war,  if 
it  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  would  finally  terminate  in 
favour  (A'  David. 

24.  This  was  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  This  collecting  an  army 
from  all  the  tribes  must  have  taken  much  time,  which  would 
be  in  several  respects  of  more  advantage  to  David. 

2o.  It  appears  from  1  C/iron.  ii.  17,  that  though  he  was 
an  Israelitq  by  religion,  he  was  an  Ishmaelite  by  birth.  In 
some  copies  of  the  LXX,  it  is  Ishmaelite  in  this  place,  and 
that  was  j)robably  the  true  reading.^     As  Zeruiah  was  the 

*  See  Com.  and  Ess.  \l.  p.  381. 
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sister  of  David,  Amasa  must  have  been  the  son  of  another 
of  his  sisters. 

27.  It  is  not  said  that  this  Shobi  was  king-  of  the  Ammo- 
nites, but  he  might  be  a  wealthy  person  in  the  interest  of 
David,  though  his  country  had  been  con([uere(l  by  liim. 
This  Machir  had  taken  care  of  ^[epiiil)oshi  th  till  David 
sent  for  him,  (Chap.  ix.  0).  As  David  was  taken  by 
surprise,  he  had  not  had  time  to  provide  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  followers;  so  that  this  supply  would  be  peculiarly 
seasonable. 

XVlll.  1,  2.  David  must  have  collected  a  considerable 
army  to  be  able  to  divide  it  into  three  parts,  though  the 
number  is  not  mentioned;  and  this  must  have  required 
much  time,  though  this  circumstance  also  is  not  noticed. 

6.  The  Ephraimites  had  no  possession  on  that  side  of 
Jordan,  and  therefore  this  wood,  or  forest,  may  have  had  its 
name  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ephraimites  in  it,  in  the  time 
of  Jephtha,  (Judges  xii.  6).* 

7,  8.  This  slaughter  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  probably 
in  both  the  armies;  and  as  the  tcood  impeded  the  flight  of 
the  vanquished,  it  is  said  to  have  devoured  them, 

9.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  a  vigorous  young  man 
should  not  have  been  able  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
bough  of  a  tree;  but  riding  very  swiftly  he  might  be  so 
caught  by  the  neck,  perhaps  while  he  was  looking  behind 
him,  as  to  be  almost  strangled  in  the  first  instance;  and  then 
it  might  require  more  than  all  his  strength,  both  to  support 
himself  in  that  situation,  and  to  open  the  bouglis  by  which 
he  was  held.  His  hair  too,  though  he  did  not  hang  Ijy  it, 
might  contribute  to  entangle  him. 

13.  He  probably  knew  Joab's  character,  and  suspected, 
that  though  he  would  have  been  pleased  with  the  thing  being 
done,  he  might  have  got  the  author  of  it  punished,  in  order 
to  pay  his  court  to  David. 

18.  Josephus  says  that  this  was  a  pillar  of  marble,  tico 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem,'^  in  a  place  where  the  king's  horses 

were  exercised  in  running. 

19.  Serving  in  the  army,  as  priests  might  do,  he  was 
under  the  command  of  Joab,  who  either  might  not  wish 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news,  or  think  that  he 
would  tell  the  story  to  his  disadvantage;  but  as  he  calls 
him  his  son,  (ver.  'ii?,)   he   seems  to  have   had   an   affection 

*  "  This  is  prol);ibly  tlie  same  pluce  to  whicli  our  Saviour  retired  a  little  before 
his  passion,  iyito  a  city  called  Ephraim.     See  John  xi.  54."     Wall,  1.  j).  212. 
t  Antiq.  B.  vii.  Ch.  x.  Sect.  iii.    See  Gen.  xiv.  17  ;  Wall,  I.  pp.  213, 214. 
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for  him,  and  therefore  the  former  supposition  is  the  more 
probable. 

27.   He  was  probably  well  kiio\Mi  to  be  a  swift  runner. 

29.  He,  no  doul)t,  knew  of  tlie  death  of  Absalom,  but  did 
not  choose  to  tell  David  of  it, 

32.  This  manner  of  intimatini>'  his  death,  was  such  as  was 
calculated  to  give  David  the  least  |)ain, 

33.  David  must  have  been  a  man  of  strong-  and  generous 
feelings  to  lament  as  he  did  the  death  of  a  rebellious  son, 
who  certainly  would  not  have  spared  him.  As  David  had 
great  faults,  he  had  also  great  virtues;  and  there  is  no  history 
so  concisely  written  that  has  more  genuine  strokes  of  nature 
in  it.  It  is  a  history  that  no  person  would,  or  could,  have 
invented. 

XIX.  2.  Tiiough  he  had  gained  the  victory,  it  was  a 
cause  of  more  grief  than  joy  to  David. 

7.  This  was  taking  great  liberty  with  his  king,  but  there 
is  much  reason  in  what  he  said. 

13.  Amasa  was  his  nephew  as  well  ns  Joa/j ;  and  being 
displeased  with  Joab  on  several  accoimts.  David  wished  to 
humble  him  ;  but  his  intention  being  known,  it  cost  Amasa 
dear. 

17.  These  thousand  men.,  of  whom  he  was  perhaps  the 
captain,  might  attend  him  to  shew  his  importance  in  the 
country,  or  to  intercede  for  him. 

20.  There  was  little  merit  in  the  repentance  o(  Shhnci,  to 
compensate  for  his  shocking  insolence  when  David  was  in 
adversity. 

23.  There  was  certainly  great  generosity  in  the  disi)osition 
of  David.  Few  ])ersons  would  have  been  capable  of  be- 
having in  this  manner  to  such  a  person  as  this, 

24,  From  this  it  would  \n:  evident,  that  he  had  been  in 
mourninfjT  ever  since  David  left  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  was 
not  an  appearance  of  sorrow  assumed  at  the  time. 

29.  Ziba  was  certainlv  deserving  of  ])unisliment  instead  ot 
a  reward  ;  and  therefore  some  suppose,  that  by  dividing  the 
estate,  David  meant  that  the  ])roperty  should  be  in  Mijjhi- 
hosheth,  and  the  adnfiiiistration  ot  it  otil\  in  Ziha.  Hut  as 
Ziba  had  been  n^ally  useful  to  David  in  his  adversity,  and  ho 
had  made  him  a  i>romise,  he  miuht  think  heouLiht  not  wliollv 
to  retract  it. 

3"^.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  this  speech  o'i Barzillai. 
Chimliam  w^s  probal)ly  his  son,  who,  being  young,  might  be 
gratified  with  the  favours  David  would  confer  upon  him,  and 
be  a  proper  subject  for  them. 
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43.  Having  equally  deserted  their  king,  there  was  little 
cause  of  contention  about  their  return  to  him. 

XX.  1.  This  Shcba  is  conjectured  to  have  been  some 
relation  of  Saul,  and  perhaps  he  had  a  command  in  the  army 
of  Absalom,  under  Amasa. 

2.  The  offence  they  took,  though  it  seems  a  frivolous  one, 
was,  that  the  men  of  Judali  sent  for  the  king  without  waiting 
for  their  concurrence;  as  if  they  were  not  as  well  atfected  to 
David  as  themselves. 

3.  The  king's  wives  or  concubines  were  never  taken  by 
any  other  person. 

4.  He  might  wish  to  employ  Amasa  in  preference  to  Joab, 
to  convince  the  people  that  he  bore  them  no  resentment  on 
account  of  the  late  rebellion. 

6.  He  chose  to  employ  Abishai  rather  than  Joab,  perhaps 
as  less  obnoxious  to  the  people. 

8.  He  contrived  that  the  sword  should  drop  out  of  the 
scabbard,  as  if  by  accident,  so  that  his  taking  it  up  would 
excite  no  suspicion. 

9.  D'  Arvieu.v,  in  his  account  of  an  assembly  of  i\rabs, 
who  were  friends,  says  that  all  the  emirs  kissed  each  others 
beards  and  hands,  on  giving  or  receiving  their  civilities,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  each. 

11.  Joab  must  have  thought  that,  in  the  low  state  of 
David's  circumstances,  he  w  ould  not  dare  to  punish  him  ; 
and  the  people,  knowing  that  he  had  been  commander-in- 
chief  before,  might  think  that  what  he  did  was  by  the  order 
of  David. 

14.  This  place  was  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  The  Berites  were  probably  the  inhabi- 
tants of  7?eroM,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  which  Sheba 
was. 

18.  There  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  rendering  of  this  ' 
verse.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  has,  //  is  said  in  the  law 
that  inquiry  should  be  made,  (i.  e.  before  the  commencement 
of  hostility).  They  should,  therefore,  have  made  their  propo- 
sals at  Abel,  (which  is  the  name  of  a  city,)  whether  they  were 
faithful,  i.  e.  true  to  their  allegiance  to  David  or  not.  She 
certainly  meant  to  intimate  that  he  had  not  proceeded  in 
proper  form,  or  v^'ith  sutiicient  deliberation  ii]  besieging 
them.*     It  was  no  uncommon  thins  for  women  of  a^^-e  and 

*  "  The  vvoniiin  tells  Joah,  that  ??t  the  hef/inninf/  (not  hi  old  lime)  tlie  men  of 
Abel  thought,  surely  Joab  and  his  men  will  propose  some  treaty  and  conference 
before  he  uses  violence,  and  then  the  matter  may  be  ended."    Wall,  I.  p.  216. 
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experience  to  take  a  part,  and  even  the  lead,  in  public  affairs, 
in  several  ancient  nations. 

21.  Why  S/ieba  is  called  a  man  of  Eplnaim.  does  not 
appear,  when  he  was  before  said  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. He  misfht  perhaps  reside  in  Ephraim,  or  having- 
distinguished  himself  in  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes,  of 
which  Ephraim  was  the  chief,  he  might  on  that  account 
have  been  so  called. 

22.  Slieha  was  not  a  native  of  that  place,  and  tliey  evi- 
dently had  no  great  attachment  to  him,  so  as  to  risk  their 
own  destruction  in  his  defence, 

23.  This  is  a  general  account  of  the  principal  officers 
under  David  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  and  we  find  Joah. 
notwithstanding  two  atrocious  murders,  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  but  i  vidcntly  much  against  his  will.  Bcnia/i,  here 
the  cnptain  of  David's  guard,  was,  under  Solomon,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  his  army.  That  he  was  a  vahant 
man,  appears  from  Chap,  xxiii.  20 — 22. 

2.5.  it  is  probable  that  after  Saul  had  killed  the  priests  at 
Nob,  he  appointed  Zadok  to  be  high-priest,  and  David  might 
not  think  proper  to  divest  him  of  his  office,  so  that  both  he 
and  Abiatliar  were  high-priests  ;  but  in  what  manner  they 
officiated  does  not  appear.  Both  of  them  are  mentioned 
together  on  several  occasions  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  when  the  competitor  of  Zadok  having  taken  the 
part  of  Adonijah,  was  divested  of  his  dignity. 

26.  Ira  was  probably  a  native  of  Jair  in  Gilead.  We 
see  in  this  ])lace  that  the  word  cohen,  which  is  generally 
rendered  priest^  does  not  always  denote  this,  but  some- 
times a  person  invested  with  a  civil  office.*  We  see  the 
same  use  of  the  word  in  Job  xii.  19,  He  Itadtth  piinces 
aicai/  spoiled. 

XXI.  1.  This  was  probably  done  when  Saul  destroyed 
all  the  priests  at  Nob;  when  the  Gibeonites.,  serving  as  slaves 
at  th('  Tabernacle,  might  share  their  fate.  And  as  the  nation 
did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it,  and  perluips  rejoiced  at  it,  the 
punishment  falls  upon  them,  though  at  this  distance  of  time. 
Though  we  may  not  see  the  equity  of  this  judgment,  it  is 
agreeal)le  to  numberless  events  in  tlie  course  of  common 
providence,  in  Nvhich  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty; 
and  this  suits  best  with  a  state  of  general  discipline,  subser- 
vient to  a  future  state  of  retribution. 

♦  5ee  Hallctt,  II.  p.  35. 
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6.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  ever  complained  of 
their  treatment;  but  being  now  called  upon,  they  demand 
blood  for  blood. 

8.   Merab,  the  daughter  of  Saul.* 

These  were  really  the  sons  of  Merab,  which  she  bore  to 
Adriel,  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19,  xxv.  44,)  and  therefore  this  is- 
probably  a  mistake  of  the  name. 

10.  They  did  not  sutier  as  malefactors,  who  were  to  be 
buried  on  the  day  that  they  died,  but  were  exposed,  as  it 
were  to  appease  the  Divine  anger  ;  and  that  this  was  effected, 
appears  by  God's  sending  the  rain  that  had  been  long- 
wanted. 

1  I .  The  behaviour  of  the  mother  was  not  disapproved  by 
David,  or  by  the  Gibeonites  :  and  David  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  burying  the  remains  of  the  family,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  family  sepulchre. 

\5.  David  was  then  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  less  able 
than  formerly  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war. 

16.  It  was  probably  the  reward  of  some  exploit  that  he 
carried  about  with  -him,  the  word  sword  not  being  in  the 
original. 

18.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same  place  with 
Gezer,  (1  Chron,  xx.  4).     Some  MSS.  have  in  Nob. 

19.  In  Chap,  xxiii.  24,  and  1  Chron.  xi.  26,  he  is  called  the 
son  of  Dodo.     One  of  them  may  have  been  his  grandfather. 

Dr.  Kennicott  has  discovered  three  corruptions  in  this 
text  by  comparing  it  with  1  Chron.  xx.  5.  We  ought  to 
read,  Ktlianan,  the  son  of  Jair,  a  Bethiemitc,  slew  the  brother 
of  GoUah  the  Gittite,  &c.-|* 

20.  I  was  acquainted  with  a  person  who  had  six  toes  on 
each  foot:   he  was  a  large  sized  man,  but  not  uncommonly  so. 

XXII.  1.  This  song  is,  with  some  variation,  inserted 
in  the  Book  oi  Psalms,  viz.  the  eighteenth.  David  having  a 
pious  turn  of  mind,  and  habitually  referring  every  thing  to 
God,  probably  first  composed  this  hymn  after  one  of  his  first 
deliverances  from  the  persecution  of  Saul ;  and  having  after- 
wards corrected  and  enlarged  it  on  subsequent  deliverances, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  gave  it  to  the  chief  musician^ 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  psalm,  for  more  public 
use.     It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  any  thing  parallel  to  this 

*  MRS.  Kennicott.  (P.)  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  286,  f)23.  See  Le  Cene, 
pp.  568,  729,  73.3  5  Emni,  1727,  pp.  199,  200.  "  I  should  think  it  probable,  that 
the  Heh.  gcribe  in  some  elder  copy  mistook,  and  ^vrote  Michael  for  Merab;  and 
that  LXX.  followed  it."     Wall,  1.  p.  217.  ^ 

^    Tlius  HaUctt,  II.  pp.  7,  «. 
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in  the  hymns  or  odes  of  the  Heathens,  of  which  there  are 
many  remaining.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  proof  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  rehgion  of  the  Hebrews  to  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

7.  He  recollected  his  various  distresses,  and  his  resigna- 
tion and  hope  in  God  under  them  ;  and  his  hope  was  not 
disappointed. 

8.  There  is  soinetliinu;  imcommonly  sublime  in  this  de- 
scription  of  the  Divine  Being,  coming  as  from  heaven  to 
avenge  him  of  his  enemies.  Let  this  be  compared  with  the 
idea  that  Homer  gives  of  his  Jupiter. 

17.  Having  thus  descended  to  the  terror  and  dispersion  of 
his  enemies,  he  takes  David  into  his  immediate  protection. 

21,  Here  he  properly  mentions  his  integrity  and  piety, 
which  recommended  him  to  the  Divine  protection.  He 
was  no  favourite  on  any  other  account. 

3^.  By  the  iielp  of  God  he  was  able  to  march  with  swift- 
ness through  the  plain,  and  to  climb  the  highest  eminences, 
in  the  pursuit  of  iiis  enemies. 

44.  Tliis  alludes  to  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween him  and  tiie  house  of  Saul. 

XXHI.  1.  Byici.st  Kord.s  in  this  place,  we  may  under- 
stand the  last  poetical  composition  of  David.  It  is  equally 
pious  with  the  preceding-  hymn,  and  a  solemn  record  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  him. 

:3.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  declaration  of  God  made 
to  himself,  and  not  by  the  intervention  of  any  prophet. 

4.  The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  morning  dew  upon 
the  s^rass  is  transient,  Imt  not  so  the  o'lorv  of  the  house  of 
David. 

6.  His  house  was  not  to  fail,  though  he  had  not  his  wish 
in  other  respects. ■^^^ 

8.  Dr.  Kennicott  has  discovered  many  errors  in  this  ac- 
count of  David's  icorihics,  hy  comparing  it  with  a  similar 
one  in  1  ChrotK  xii.  1  — 14.  It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott, that  the  original  part  of  this  verse  was,  Darid  had 
JashohidDt.  an  IleieJtmonite^  chief  among  the  captains.  See 
I  Chron.  xi.  11.  The  words  Adino  the  Eznite,  are  a  cor- 
ruption, for  words  which  should  be  rendered,  he  raised  up 
his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  &c.  In  the  corresponding 
passage  in  1  Chrou.  xi.   1  1.  it  is  three  hundred.f 

[).   This  verse  is  restored   by  reading,  He  icas  icitJi  I)eivid 

*  "  LXX.  «  My  house  is  not  of  tliit  wortli-  with  God,  that  }ie  sltould  make 
with  nif;  an  everlaslinj;  covennnt.'"'     Wall,  I.  p.  '^18. 

t  Thus  Le  Clerc,  and  Hallctt,  II.  \J[).  10—42.     See  also  Wall,  I.  p.  '219. 
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at  Pasdamoni.  And  when  the  Philistines  were  gathered 
together  to  battle^  and  the  inen  of  Israel  leere  gone  awai/,  i.  e. 
fled, -Ac  arose,  &c.* 

11.   In  the  book  of  Chronicles  it  is  barley. -^ 

\3.  Now  these  three  icho  were  head  men,  superior  to  the 
thirtt/,  went  down  and  came  over  the  rock  to  David.  This 
cave  was  one  in  which  David  had  taken  refuge. 

14.   The  advanced  guard  of  the  Philistines. 

16.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  David's  great 
generosity.  We  here  see  that  the  phrase  before  the  Lrod, 
does  not  always  refer  to  the  sanctuary.  He  poured  out  this 
water,  together  with  an  address  to  God,  whom  he  considered 
as  present  in  all  places. 

21.  This  verse  restored  should  be  as  follows:  Anrl  he 
slew  an  ILgyptian,  a  man  whose  stature  was  Jice  cubits  high  ; 
and  in  the  hand  of  the  Egyptian  was  a  spear  like  a  weavers 
beam,  &c. 

24.  Asahel,  the  brother  ofJoab,  was  also  above  the  following 
thirty. 

32.  Gauni,  of  tlie  sons  of  Hashan.  Jonatlian,  the  son  of 
Shaniha,  the  IJororitc^ 

35.  ]V(f(iri,  the  son  (f  Arbai.^ 

36.  Joel,  the  son  of  Nathrui.\\ 

39-  Thirty-six  only  are  recited,  and  therefore  it  is  supposed 
that  the  name  of  Jonb  made  up  the  original  number. ^J  It 
is  probable  that  David  kept  an  account  of  all  the  heroic 
actions  of  his  followers,  arranged  according  to  their  merit; 
and  this  being  known,  would  be  a  powerful  motive  to  great 
exploits. 

XXIW  1.  The  cause  of  the  judgments  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  this  chapter,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
anger  of  God  against  Israel.  But  in  ver.  10,  David  takes 
the  blame  upon  himself,  without  being  contradicted  by  the 
prophet,  rso  doubt  it  appeared  proper,  in  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration, that  the  people  should  sulfer  ;  and  the  imme- 
diate instrumt.nt  of  most  of  the  sufferings  ot"  nations,  is  the 
misconduct  of  their  rulers  ;  which  misconduct,  like  the 
obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  is  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  author  of 
nature,  and  the  governor  of  the  w^orld.**  In  the  corre- 
sponding account,  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,   it  is  said  that  Satan 

*   /frt//e«,  11.  pp.  43— 4fi.  t  J/nd.\y.o]. 

X   C(mj.   KenuHott.     (P.)  §  Jhld,     (/*.) 

il  Ibid.     (P-J        ee  1  Chron.  xi.  38;  Le  Ctne,  p.  [>('>6. 

%  See  Wall,  \.  p.  22C>;  (Jo^ides's  ISote. 

**  See  Vustulio,  iu  Le  Cenc,  pp.  463,  464  ;  Ea^aj/,  1727,  p.  129. 
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stirred  up  David  to  number  the  people.  But  tlie  meaning 
of  this  is  no  more  than  that  an  improper  thought  arose  in  his 
mind;*  Safmi,  which  there  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  this 
history,  signifying  the  principle,  or  cause  of  evil,  whatever 
that  be,  personified. 

3.  Though  Joab  remonstrated  against  the  proposal  of 
David,  as  proceeding  from  vanity,  and  perliaps  as  giving 
himself  some  unnecessary  trouble,  he  did  not  observe  that 
when  the  people  were  numbered,  they  ought,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Moses,  (E.rod.  xxx.  13.)  to  give  half  a  shcktl 
each  person.  To  this,  David  probably  thought  the  people 
would  object. 

5.  We  no  whore  r(nid  of  such  a  river  ;■!•  but  it  was  pro- 
bably a  small  brook  that  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
Jazer  was  a  town  in  that  tribe. 

7.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxi.  6,  that  the  Levites  and 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  not  numbered. 

9.  In  1  Chrou.  [xxi.  ,">,]  the  men  of  Israel  are  said  to  have 
been  t/irec  hundred  thousand  more,  and  those  of  .ludah  thirti/ 
thousand  less,  than  tliey  are  here  said  to  be.ij:  But  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  in  this  account  the  standing  armv 
was  not  numbered.  l-'or  the  Jews  observe  that  there  were 
ticentij-four  thousand  men  that  served  every  month,  and  this 
number  for  each  of  the  tribes,  would,  with  their  officers, 
make  up  about  this  number.  Or  the  one  may  l)e  a  general, 
and  the  other  a  more  particular  account  of  the  numbers. 
From  either  of  the  accounts,  there  app(^ars  to  have  been 
a  great  superiority  in  the  tribe  of  .ludah,  over  any  of  the 
others.  Allowing  the  men  cajiabh;  of  bearing  arms  to 
have  been  one-fourth  of  all  the  inhabitants,  they  will  have 
been  /?'^Y'  millions  tico  hundred  thousand  in  all.  which  is  a 
great  population  for  so  small  a  country,  David,  no  doubt, 
was  sensible  that  there  had  been  a  great  increase  of  the 
people  in  his  reign,  alter  he  had  delivered  them  from  all 
their  enemies,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  men  in  his  various 
wars  ;  and  this  is  a  ri-'asonable  subject  of  pride  in  a  prince. 

10.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  cause  for  this  strong 
consciousness  of  guilt,  besides  the  omission  of  the  tax  which 
the  law  HMpiired,  and  the  pride  and  ostentation  which  sug- 
gested the  measuj'e. 

*  "  T\-ili,T])S  Diivid  wislioil  t(i  wage  new  wars,  and  make  new  conquests,  at  the 
expense  of  llie  people's  tranquillity  ;  and,  may  be,  to  impose  a  capitation  tax>" 
Geddes's  ^><>tc. 

t  "  LXX.   Vi'lf/.  j\lar<i.   '  of  the  valley  of  GW.'"     Wall,  I.  p.  221. 

\  Ibid.     Filkinyton,  pp.  48,  49.  "-- 
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13.  That  there  was  a  real  miracle  in  this  judgment,  is 
evident  from  its  being  made  to  depend  upon  J)avid's  choice 
of  the  mode  of  suffering. 

14.  The  hand  of  God  would  be  more  apparent  in  the 
pestilence,  because  the  proximate  cause  of  it  is  less  evident; 
but  it  is  not  less  really  so  in  the  calamity  of  war. 

17,  To  give  David  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  hand  of  God 
in  this  plague,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  appearance  of 
an  angel,  perhaps  with  some  instrument  of  death  in  his 
hand,  though  such  a  being  might  have  nothing  to  do  in 
producing  the  disorder. 

18.  Threshing-floors  in  the  East  are  level  places  in  the 
open  air.  This  was  on  Mount  Moiiah,  where  Abraham  was 
about  to  offer  up  Isaac,  and  where  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  afterwards  built.      (See  2  Cliron.  iii.  1.) 

23.  The  word  king  following  Aran7iah,  is  wanting  in 
several  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  in  four  AISS.* 

24.  In  1  Cliron.  [xxi.  2.5,]  it  is  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold 
by  weight.  Perhaps  these  Jifti/  shekels  might  be  the  price  of 
the  building  and  of  the  oxen,  and  the  larger  sum  for  that  of 
the  ground  about  it. -j"  These  differences,  however,  furnish 
a  proof  that  the  books  are  no  forgeries,  at  least  by  the  same 
set  of  men  ;  for  then  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  guarded 
against  any  charge  of  inconsistency. 

2o.  Here  we  have  another  instance  of  sacrificing  in  a 
place  where  there  was  neither  the  tabernacle  nor  the  ark. 


I.   KINGS. 

The  two  Books  that  bear  the  title  of  the^V^^  and  second, 
or  of  the  third  and  fourth  of  Kings,  according  as  the  two 
preceding  books  are  called  by  the  name  of  Samuel,  or  not, 
contain  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  accession 
of  Solomon  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  a  period  of  about 
six  hundred  years.  They  were  probably  compiled  by  Ezra, 
from  authentic  records  written  near  the  time  of  the  trans- 
actions, several  of  them  being  expressly  referred  to  in  these 
books,  and  those  of  Chronicles,  as,  the  acts  of  Solomon,  (Chap. 

•  "  Nor  is  it  noticed  by  LXX.  nor  Syr.  nor  Arah.  It  should  run,  '  aJ]  these 
things  did  Araunah  give  unto  the  king.'"     Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  381. 

t  SeeLeCene,  pp.  292— 294  j  Essay,  1727,  pp.  157—159}  Wall,  I.  \>.2l'l; 
Pilkinglon^  pp.  49,  50. 
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xi.  41,)  iXiQ  hook  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  [l  Chron. 
ix.  1]  ;  very  frequently  the  book  of  Jehu.,  which  contained 
the  acts  oi  JehosapJuit^  (2  Chron.  xx.  34).  Isaiah  also  wrote 
the  acts  of  Uzziah,  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22,)  and  some  of  the 
particulars  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  and  Hezckiah  are  found  in 
the  book  that  bears  his  name.     [C!hap.  vii.  xxxvi. — xxxix.] 

Chap.  1.  1.  He  was  now  seven ti/  years  old,  at  which 
age,  however,  such  extreme  debility,  and  v.  ant  oi'  natural 
warmth,  is  not  common. 

2.  No  warmth  is  so  equal  as  that  of  the  animal  body; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  degree  that  was  wanted  in  the  case 
of  David.  She  was,  no  doubt,  married  to  him;  and  as  it 
was  well  known  that,  as  the  widow  of  a  king,  she  could  not 
afterwards  marry  any  other  person,  it  was  in  fact  devoting 
herself  to  a  state  of  perpetual  virginity. 

5.  He  followed  the  example  of /^/MYz/om,  (2  Sam.  xv.  1,) 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  same  method  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people. 

6.  Of  David's  excessive  fondness  for  his  children  we  have 
had  several  instances  ;  and  though  he  had  suffered  by  it  in 
the  case  of  Absalom,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gained 
more  wisdom,  or  fortitude,  in  consequence  of  it. 

7.  Joab  was,  no  doubt,  offended  at  the  displeasure  David 
had  frequently  expressed  concerning  him ;  and  Abiathar 
probably  perceived  that  Zadok  was  in  more  favour  than 
himself. 

8.  The  three  first  of  these  being  well  known  to  be  the 
favourites  of  J)avid,  they  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  them  to 
concur  in  a  measure  in  which  h(^  was  not  consulted.  Of 
the  two  others,  nothing  is  known,  though  this  Shiniei  may 
be  the  same  that  Solomon  raised  to  a  considerable  office, 
(Chap.  iv.  18).  These  miglity  men  were  probably  those 
that  were  enumerated  2  Sam,  xxiii.  8 — 39. 

9.  Josephus*  says,  the  king's  garden  was  near  to  this 
fountain. 

10.  He  probably  knew  that  Solomon  was  destined  by  his 
father,  and  that  by  divine  appointment,  to  succeed  him.  If 
this  was  the  case,  it  was  extraordinary  that  he  should  ven- 
ture on  the  measure,  and  more  so  that  all  the  king's  sons 
should  join  him,  though  they  might  attend  this  feast  without 
knowing  the  purpose  of  it. 

13.   That  Solomon  was  declared  by  God  to  be  David's 

*  Antiq.  B.  vii.  Ch.  xiv.  Sect.  iv.    Sec  Harmer,  III.  p.  197. 
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successor,    and    also    to    build    the    Temple,    appears    from 
1  Chron.  xxii.  8 — ^10. 

20.  It  was  in  all  times  usual  in  the  East  for  kings  to 
name  their  successors  ;  and  wlien  this  was  not  done,  the 
people,  or  the  olticers  of  state,  chose  which  of  the  tamily 
they  thought  most  fit  to  reign,  with  little  respect  for  the 
claim  of  primogeniture,  though  it  was  often  the  occasion  of 
civil  wars. 

28.  David  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  alarmed  at 
the  proceedings  of  Adonijah,  but  immediately  directed  the 
measures  proper  to  be  taken  to  defeat  them. 

3^.  This  was  a  fountain  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and 
thither  they  probably  went  because  it  might  have  been  a 
place  of  much  resort;  and  in  order  to  make  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  more  conspicuous,  by  a^solemn  procession 
through  the  city  to  the  palace. 

39.  There  was  always  a  quantity  of  oil,  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  else  that  was  used  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  in 
places  adjoining  to  it ;  and  on  this  account  it  might  be  called 
holy,  being  designed  for  sacred  uses,  though  there  had  been 
no  form  of  consecration  made  use  of  with  respect  to  it,  any 
more  than  with  respect  to  \\\e  fiour  or  salt,  &c.  &c. 

48. — Has  given  my  so?i.*     One  of  my  seed.-f 

49.  Seeing  all  the  city  joyfully  acknowledge  Solomon, 
it  was  evident  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  Adonijah  to 
oppose  it. 

63.  Solomon  was  now  actually  kin*;-  before  the  death  of 
his  father  ;  and  considering  what  Adonijah  had  done,  and 
the  extreme  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  sovereign  princes  in  the 
East,  Solomon  shewed  great  moderation  in  overlooking  his 
offence.  He  might  also  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  his 
father,  whose  affection  for  all  his  children  was  well  known. 

II.  3.  As  it  is  evident  from  this,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  preceding  history,  that  the  laws  of  Moses  were  well 
known  to  the  nation,  how  absurd  must  it  be  to  suppose  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  the 
copy  of  it  was  found  in  the  Temple !  Whatever  faults 
David  had,  he  never  wavered  in  his  adherence  to  his  religion, 
and  he  earnestly  recommended  the  same  to  his  son. 

7.  The  eating  at  the  king's  table  was  at  public  and  solemn 
feasts,  where  many  persons  had  a  right  to  a  place.:}: 

9.  David  has  been  much  censured  for  expressing  these 

*  MSS.     (P.)  t  LXX.    (P.)     Com,  and  Ess.  I.  p.  323. 

t  See  Chardin  MS.;  Hawier,  I.  p.  351. 
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sentimeDts  of  revenge  on  his  death-bed.*  But  his  resent- 
ment was  unquestionably  just;  and  what,  out  of  prudence, 
or  from  a  regard  to  his  oath,  he  could  not  do  himself,  he 
thought  his  son  might  do.  Both  Joab  and  SJumei  had  gone 
a  long  time  unpunished.  But  as  it  is  common  for  particles 
in  a  preceding  clause  of  a  sentence  to  be  understood  in  the 
next,  so  that  they  do  not  require  to  be  repeated,  this  passage 
may  be  rendered,  Hold  him  not  guiltless,  but  do  not  bring 
down  his  grey  hairs  to  the  grave  in  blood. •\  Accordingly, 
this  was  not  the  sentence  that  Solomon  passed  upon  him, 
but  only  confinement.  It  was  his  violation  of  this  that  was 
the  cause  of  his  death. 

17.  It  was  certainly  unlawful  for  any  man  to  marry  his 
father's  wife  ;  but  he  might  consider  the  case  of  Abishag 
as  something  different  from  that  of  a  wife. 

22.  He  is  my  elder  brother,  and  he  has  for  him  Abiathar 
the  priest,  and  Joab,  the  son  of  Zerniah.'^ 

He  saw  that  to  take  the  widow  of  David  was,  in  effect, 
to  claim  the  kingdom,  and  he  suspected  that  the  request 
was  made  with  that  view,  and  also  that  Joab  and  Abiathar 
had  been  consulted  about  it.  That  Abishag  was  at  the 
disposal  of  Solomon,  is  evident  from  Adonijah  applying  to 
him  for  her.  So  God  is  said  (2  Sam.  xii.  8)  to  have  given 
David  all  the  wives  of  Saul,  they  being  at  the  disposal  of  his 
successor. 

27.  This  prediction  is  in  1  Sam.  ii.  31,  and  thus  the  high- 
priesthood  passed  from  the  family  of  Ithamar,  of  which  was 
Eli,  to  that  of  Eleazar,  from  which  Zadok  was  descended, 
and  in  this  family  it  continued  till  the  Captivity. 

31.  The  Heathen  temples  were  always  privileged  places, 
where  the  greatest  criminals  were  safe.  But  there  was  no 
such  superstition  in  the  Hebrew  institutions.  To  the  altar, 
or  a  city  of  refuge,  a  criminal  might  fly  till  the  case  was 
inquired  into  ;  but  if  he  was  guilty  of  a  wilful  crime,  they 
were  no  security  for  him.     (Exod.  xxi.  14.) 

37.  Considering  the  atrocious  conduct  of  Shim ei,  this  was 
a  merciful  sentence. 

III.  1.  This  was  not  unlawful,  provided  the  wife  con- 
formed to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,   which,  as  Solomon 

*■  Thus  Prior  makes  Solomon  (B.  iiiO  say  oi  David,  that  be 
Left  his  unfinisJid  murder  to  his  son. 
Arid  Joab's  blood  intaiid  on  Judah's  throne. 

See  also  Hist,  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart,  1761,  p.  88. 
t  See  Kennicott,  in  Class,  Journ,  No.  VH.  p.  5. 
+  Ant.  Vers.  Kennieott,    (P.) 
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appears  to  have  done  nothing  as  yet  that  was  offensive  to 
God,  the  daughter  of  I'haraoh  no  d(>ul)t  did  ;  and  to  this 
the  H(}athens  would  not  ohject;  being  of  ojniiion,  that  the 
gods  of  any  particular  country  were  to  he;  \vorsiiipj)ed  in 
that  country.  He  afterwards  built  a  palace  lor  her,  fChap, 
ix.  yi;  ^  Chron.  viii.  11).  lie  probably  enlaruod  the  city, 
and  made  a  wall  of  greater  extent,  at  least  in  some  ])laces, 
than  David  had  done.  In  tlu^  tim*^  of  David,  the  hill 
Moriah,  on  wllich  the  Temj)le  w^as  built,  was  not  within 
the  city,  for  on  it  was  the  threshing-tloor  of  ^r««w<'/A,  the 
Jebusite. 

2.  The  want  of  a  temple  could  not  have  been  the  true 
reason  A\hy  the  peopK^  had  sacn'ificcd  in  high  places;  for  the 
Tabernacle  would  have  served  for  the  purposi'  just  as  well. 
Till  this  time  there  is  no  mention  of  this  mode  of  worship 
being  disapproved.  It  was  practised  i>y  Sanniel,  David, 
other  pious  Israelites,  and  many  pious  kings  in  after  times, 
and  therefore  could  hardly  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  law,  though  it  was  al^terwards  abused  to 
superstitious  purposes. 

3.  We  have  s(H"n  several  instances  of  Dai^uVs  sacrificing, 
if  not  in  high  places,  yet  in  other  places  than  at  the  national 
altar. 

4.  Here  was  probably  the  national  altar,  the  Ta})ernacle 
being  removed  thither,  after  having  been  some  time  at  Noh^ 
whither  it  had  been  carried  from  Shiloh.  I'or  this  great 
number  of  sacrifices  they  ])robably  erected  more  altars,  or 
they  must  have  made  a  longer  stay  at  tlu^  })lace. 

9,  10.  To  have  made  this  choice  shews  him  to  iiav(}  been 
indeed  worthy  of  the  kinudom.  It  is  not  probable  that 
either  Absalom  or  Adon/ja/i  would  have  made  it.  They 
thought  themselves  sufiicienlly  eipial  to  the  government  of 
the  kingdom. 

12.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  supernatural 
illumination  at  or  iVom  this  time,  l)ut  that  lie  was  already 
possessc  d  of  the  subj(ct  of  his  petition,  and  that  it  would 
be  continued  to  him. 

13.  The  splendour  of  Solomon's  reign,  as  well  as  die  fame 
of  his  wisdom,  is  celebrated  in  all  the  ivast  to  ihis  dny  ;  as 
oriental  histories  and  romances  bear  w'itn;'ss.  Iiuit>ed  it  is 
probaI)le  that  no  country  was  ever  more  i];)ii!  i-lisng  than 
Palestine  was,  in  liis  reign,  or  that  move  of  \v\\'Xi  is  usn  lily 
called  wealth  was  ever  brought:  into  lh(^  sanu;  compass. 

15>   This  was  in  another  tabernacle,   which  David   had 

VOL.  XI.  2  h 
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built  for  the  «;7,',  and  wh<Mt>,  it  was  not  thouglit  unlawtul  to 
offer  sacrifices. 

27.  Til  ere  was  certain!  vinucli  sagacity  in  this  decision  ; 
but  it  did  not  require  supernatural  illumination  to  make  it. 

1\ .  2.  lie  was  the  son  of  Ahimaa:,  the  son  of  Zadok, 
(I  Chron,  vi.  8,  9,)  but  such  are  frcciuently  called  .sons. 

S.   These  two  and  Azariah  were  the  three  scribes. 

4.  Abidthar  mi^ht  be  allowed  the  title  of  high-priest,  as 
having  borne  tliat  olfice,  or  as  having  Iteen  in  it  some  part 
of  Solomon's  rciLjii. 

5.  That  is,  owY  the  twelve  officers  mentioned  vcr.  7.  Here 
the  word  coJicu  is  used  tor  a  civil  officer.* 

8 — 19.  The  proper  names  of  several  of  these  persons  are 
by  some  accident  lost,  and  those  of  their  fathers  only  pre- 
served. As  it  was  the  custom  to  mention  both  at  the  same 
time,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  done  here. 

2^.  It  has  been  computed  that  this  quantity  of  tlour  would 
make  bread  lor  tliirtij-thrce  ihoumnd  persons. 

2:3.  The  word  here  rendered  rocbnck  was  proi)ably  the  wild 
ox,  the  he/i/icr  el  wash  of  the  Arabs,  about  as  large  as  our  stag. 

24.  Tiplisah  is  the  same  as  Tdjjsaus.  where  there  was  a 
passage  over  the  Knphrales. 

2b.  In  1  Chron.  ix.  25,  it  is  said  that  he  had  four  thousand 
stalls  for  horses;  but  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  four 
thousand  stables,  each  containing  teti  horses.  T'celce  thou- 
sa)iet  liorsonen  was  no  great  number  :  and  by  the  law  he  was 
onh  forbidden  tc)  nn(ltii>lif  horses.  .I>ut  \\  \\e  did  not  exceed 
in  horsis,  he  certainly  did  in  wives  and  concul)iiies. 

.'^l.    P(  rhaj)S  Sims  of  the  choir,  i.  (\  musicians. t 

Arho  th(;se  persons  were,  and  what  ])ro()fs  they  had  given 
of  their  superior  knowledge,  are  now  unknown.  They  were, 
no  doubt,  famous  in  their  day.  I>ut  what  was  liciKM'ally 
calK'd  icisdoin  in  the  East,  very  often  consisted  in  obscure 
sentences  or  riddles,  like  that  of  Samson,  containing  more 
ingenuity  than  useful  knowledge. 

32.  Proierbs,  or  short  sentences  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  life,  was  a  ureat  part  of  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times. 
Many  of  those  oi'  Solomon  are  preserved  hi  the  canonical 
book  (j{ Proverbs,  and  in  the  ■d\)Ov\\v\\)\\n\o\\Qo\' Ecclestasticus. 
Of  his  songs,:}:  or  i)oelieal   compositions,  one  only  has  been 

*  "  I  ^of  110  litccssity  fui  tliis.  /ahud  nii<l  liis  failier  ISalhan  mit:lit  ])e  priffts, 
tliough  not  hii/h  ]jriests  ■.  and  tlic  kina  niii,'lit  think  fit  to  t.ike  ;i  ltou;!  priest  for  his 
friend."     Hu/l(tt,\].\>.Sd.     Sec  (kii(i(r,'s^.V„/f . 

t  Houhifjant.     {P.)  J  "  LXX.  Josephus,  five  thousand."    ^yaU,  I.  p.  226. 
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proservofl,  on  his  marriao(\  as  is  supposed,  with  Pharaoh *s 
daiiLihter.  It  is  rather  extraorchiiary,  tliat  only  one  of  the 
psalms  is  ascrilx'd  to  him. 

33.  These  were  treatises  of  natural  historv ,  ;i  braneh  of 
real  and  useful  kuowhHli^c  ;  hut  hoik;  ol"  thrju  ir,i\<;  hecn 
preserved. 

,'j4.  Tile  fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom  was,  no  douht,  very 
great;  and  his  W(ndth  and  maLiiiihceiice  woidd  make  him 
still  more.'  ('(juspieuous.  W^-  an-  not,  Injwever,  to  su|)|)ose 
that,  littraliy  speakin^-,  a/i  the  kin^s  of  the  earth  went  to 
Jerusalem  to  visit  him.  Tlic  (pie(Mi  of  Sluha  did  so,  and 
probably  other  neighbouring  prinees,  with  wlioui  Solomon 
was  at  peace. 

V,  ,3.  Solomon  aj)])ears  to  have  no  apprehension  of  not 
being- believiMJ,  when  he  asserted  thatdlod  had  spoken  to 
his  fath(M'  David  ;  and  tlun-e  was  no  j)rineipl''  in  lleathenism 
that  would  make  it  be  thought  at  all  improbable,  nil  })ersons 
believing  in  the  intervention  of  their  several  deities,  in  the 
artinrs  ot'  their  worship|)ers  ;  and  from  scnx-ral  eireumstances 
it  is  evident  that  the  (jod  Oi"  Israel  was  held  in  ureat  vene- 
ration in  the  neighbouring  nations,  though  they  ail  tiiought 
themselves  under  ol)ligation  to  worshij)  as  their  fathers  had 
done  befor(^  them. 

6.  It  is  evident  fioni  the  tenor  of  this  message,  that 
Solomon  e(^nsidered  Lclxnio)!.  as  witliin  his  dominions.  He 
onl\'  re(piested  the  aid  of  Htranis  peo|)le  in  cutting  the 
timber,  on  account  of  their  superior  skill.  The  Sidonians 
were  famed  in  the  time  of //o/«rr  lor  their  skill  incurious 
arts. 

8.  Sonu^  think  tiiat  the  word  rendered  /f';-,  was  a  [)articular 
species  ot  cedar. 

11.  Tli(>  Israelites,  ap])lying  chiefly  to  agriculture,  had 
always  great  plenty  of  corn,  witli  wiiich  they  supplied  tlie 
country  about  T'/re  in  the  reign  of  A'j^vipna^  [Actfi  xii.  "20). 
In  2  Chron.  ii.  10,  Solomon's  first  pio|)osal  is  considerably 
diflierent  from  this,  and  consists  of  more  particulars.  It  is 
there  said  to  i)e  firoift/  thousand  haf/is  of  oil.  Here;  it  is  said 
to  be  ticcutif  measures.  But  the  LXX.  and  other  ancient 
versions,  have  tweiifi/  fliousand  in  this  placi'. 

lb.  In  2  CJn-on.  ii.  18,  tliey  are  said  to  have  been  lliree 
thousand  siv  hundrtd.  The  copies  of  the  LXX.  vary  in 
this  place. 

18.  Thi:',  Giblites  [Marg.]  were  the  inhaljitants  of  6'a^rt/(7, 
near  Lebanon,  mentioned  l)y  Piniij.  Tliese  peo])le  were 
not  conquered  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  (Chap.  xiii.  J,)  but 

2  E  2 
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were  within  the  country  promised  to  the  Israelites.  It  may 
seem  extraordinary  that  so  mueh  preparation  should  Ijc  made 
lor  a  huildiijii'  <jl"  no  ^rrcater  mauiiitude  than  the  Temple  is 
said  to  liiivc  l)eei)  ;  imd  though  the  workmanship  was,  no 
doubt,  excjuisitc,  tiie  (piantify  of  materials  cv>ultl  not  have 
been  very  ,ut(  at.  I>iit  the  buih.lin^s  adjoininu  to  the  'Temple, 
and  the  courts  of  Jt,  wt  ic  vny  (•onsi(hrabh',  and  Solomon 
liad  other  buildinus  in  \  i(  w  b.  sides  the  'leuiple  ;  and  [)erhaps 
other  persons  mi^iit  avail  themselves  of  this  o])portunity  of" 
layinu  in  timber  for  their  bnildiuLis  of  vari(jus  kinds. 

VI.  1.  Jtphihii  says  tliat  they  had  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  tkrK.  /iiuidnd  years,  fJi((i^(s  \'\.  '26).  \i'  to  these 
be  added  the_/o/7//  years  that  were  passed  in  the  A\'ildi,;rness, 
one  hundred  and  forfij  will  have  intervened  between  the 
time  of  J<'phtha  and  the  buildin[>'  (jf  the  Temple.*  Jephtha 
uses  a  more  u(;neral  and  less  definite  number;  but  this  has 
the  appearance  of  yreater  exactness,  and  implies  that  the 
Israelites  had  mr)re  historical  dates  for  the  compulation  of 
time  than  are  now  extant.  A  uood  part  of  these  fom*  years, 
were,  no  doubt,  employed  in  making  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations tor  this  building. 

2.  These  dimensions  are  twice  as  laru'c  as  those  of  the 
Tabernacle.  Tort\  cui)its  was  tlie  IciiL^th  of  ///<  holy  ])lace^ 
and  tw(  ut\-  that  of  the  most  holi/.  Accordinu'  to  the  I.XX., 
the  heiiilit  was  tuentv-five  cubits.  In  tlu'  Tabernacle,  the 
heiiiiit  \\as  the  same  with  the  width.  I  ft.-re,  if  the  numbers 
are  riuht,  it  was  uuich  hii^iH  r  in  pro})t)ition.  Hut  as  the 
holy  of  holies  was  <^iilv  twent\  cubits  liiuh  (as  uc  see  nr.  20), 
and  the  height  of  both  thes(;  i)laces  was  the  same  m  the 
Tabernacle,  I  suspect  it  was  oriuiiially  the  same  here.  In 
the  Temple  desciiix.d  bv  Ezekiel,  SJJiap.  xl. — xbi.]  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  ditf'erence  in  the  luMuht  of  the  holy 
and  most  hoK  j)lac(s. 

4.  J  hese  openiii'^s,  or  icindows,  arc  supposetl  to  have  been 
wid(, within,  and  //(■/r/'o/r  without  [.lA/ri.'.],  by  means  ot' which 
more  liiiht  would  be  admitted,  and  tiie  ram  excludt'd  :  for 
there  v/as  uo  uhiss  in  these  windows. 

().  These  clidndxrs  surrounded  the  whoh^  ])uildiiiu".  *  xcept 
the  porch,  which  was  lo  the  ivast  ;  and  the  walls  beiii'4  much 
thicker  below  than  abo\('.  the  lower  aj)artmeiits  woidd  be 
less  tiiaii  the  upper  oiie>-.  These  <diambers  \\ere  tor  tlu'  use 
of  the   ]>riests.    and   store    places   tor   the  articles    that  were 

*  "  'J'lic  hiiildiiii;  of  ■^oloiiion's  I'oiiplc  tonns  ;i  rrniarkable  yia  in  cliroiKilogy : 
but  clirr.iiologtrs  mi  str  iiim-lv  v;ir>  in  -(  Uliii;;  jt,  that  tlicre  is  :i  <]itrcreiire  of  not 
less  than  <;fio  yars  Intwecii  the  lowest  auel  hiuhest  calrulatiou>."     Gcddcs's  Sote. 
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wanted  in  tlio  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Tt  appears  from 
JosepJiiis,  that  there  were  twelve;  of  theses  rooms  on  the  south 
side  of  tlic  Temple,  as  many  on  the  north,  an(i  six  on  the 
west;  and  they  consisted  of  tliree  stoiies,  (ntcli  fi\(  r-uhits 
hioh.  The  Tem|>le  had  no  connexion  with  tlt('S(  huildinus; 
but  it  should  scunn  that  th<}re  was  no  urcat  s]j;i(:(;  between 
them,  since  it  is  only  said  that  the  hcams  of  tln-sc  Ijiiildings 
should  not  he  supported  l)y  th<^  walls  of  the  l'<  inplr,  but 
have  a  su|)port  independent  of  it.  Tlie  height  of  these 
buildings  was  five  cubits  less  tlian  that  of  the  I'emple  ;  and 
perhaps  the  windows  of  the  Temple  mi'jht  Ije  near  the  top, 
above  the  surroundin»j  buildings,  in  order  to  admit  more 
light. 

7.  All  the  stones  must  have  been  exactly  srpjared  and 
polished,  and  the  j)laces  of  <;ach  accurate-ly  ascertained, 
before  they  wen?  brought  to  the  i)lace  of  erection.  This 
would  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  great  n-verence  for  the 
building. 

8.  7'//c  door  of  the  lon'cr  c/tamhcr.* 

The  right  side  means  tlie  .sout/i,  the  spectator  being  sup- 
posed to  look  towards  the  east. 

9.  Somi!  suppose  that  the  roof  was  arched,  but  this  is  not 
the  necessary  construction  of  the  words. 

11.  This  was  probably  by  the  intervention  of  some  pro- 
phet; for  it  is  not  said  that  (Jod  spake  to  him,  as  before. 

18.    It  was  curiously  carved. 

20.  The  room  was  a  perfect  cube,  and  all  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  amountiu'^-,  as  appears  from  2  Chroji.  iii.  8, 
to  SIX  Juutdred  talents. 

22.  This  was  the  altar  of  incoise,  and  must  have  been 
different  from  that  wdiich  had  been  in  the  Tabernacle. 

27.  These  ckeruhim  wen-  ditferent  from  those  that  had 
been  made  for  the  ark,  and  attaclied  to  the  cover  of  it,  and 
which  were  of  solid  gold. 

29.  These  ornaments  covered  all  the  kciUs.,  both  of  the 
holy  place  and  the  most  holy. 

32.  Th(?re  were  two  folding  doors  in  the  place  of  the 
curtain,  which  separated  the  hohj  place  in  the  Tabernacle 
from  the  most  hohj. 

36.  This  wall,  which  separated  the  priests  from  the  j)eople, 
was  only  three  culVits  high.  The  cedar  beams  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  in  facing  it  on  the  inside. 

No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  amazing  foundation,  de- 

*  LXX.     (P.)     Wall,  I.  P-  '228. 
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scribed  by  Josephus^  of  tlrat  })art  of  the  Temple  which  was 
opposite  to  tlie  Mount  of  Olires,  which  hlkxl  up  part  of  the 
intermediate  valley,  and  which  consisted  of  stones  of  a  most 
immense  size,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  hill  on  which  the 
Temple  stood.  Nor  is  there  any  account  of  the  outer  wall, 
inclosing  the  ])lace  where  the;  peo})le  attended,  whiles  the 
priests  were  othciating  at  the  altar. 

V'll.  1.  lie  did  not  begin  this  structure  till  h<!  liad 
finished  the  Tem})h! ;  for  it  appears  from  Cluip.  ix.  10, 
that  he  was  tweiili/  years  in  l^uildinu'  them  both, 

2.  This  house  was  near  to  Jerusalcni,  as  appears  from 
Chap.  X.  \7 -,  2!,  and  from  scn^cral  circumstances;  but  it 
might  have  this  name  from  its  liaving  been  built  of  the  cedar 
that  was  brought  from  LdxnionJ^ 

3.  There  wfre,  thereforf,  but  three  rows  of  pillars  in  the 
second  story,  and  conse((U('ntly  sixty  pillars  below. 

4.  Perhajjs  on(i  under  "another  ui  three  rnn's.,  or  on  three 
sides  of  the  house;  tliere  being  more  on  the  west  side, 
where  was  the  porc-h. 

12. f  it  is  but  an  imperfect  idea  that  we  can  form  of  these 
buildings  from  this  account  of  them.  Strength  and  dura- 
bility seem  to  have  b(;cn  consul t<Hl  as  much  as  uiagnifi- 
cencii  ;  as  aj)])ears  es|)(X"ially  from  the  immense  size  of  the 
stones  em|)loyed  in  their  construction. 

14.  ilis  motlicr  was  of  the  trii)e  of  Dan  (2  Chron.  ii.  14), 
and  her  second  husbcmd  was  a  T//rian,  who  is  callcnl  the 
father  of  lluram,  because^  lie  had  the  care  of  him.  He 
excelled  in  other  aits  besides  that  of  working  in  brass,  as 
appears  from  th(i  corresponding  account  of  him  in  the  book 
of  Chronicles. 

\5.  In  2  Chrou.  iii.  1.5,  he  is  said  to  have  nrd(]v.  .two  pillars 
of  thirlij-Jive  cnhits ;  but  that  must  have  been  the  length  of 
the  two,  and  one  cid)it  may  \h]  allowed  for  the  pedestal  of 


eacJ 


lb.  In  2  kut^-s  xyiv.  [J,  they  are  said  to  have  been  but 
three  cabils.  l)iit  this  account  j)rol)ably  included  the 
wreathen  work  of  ■/)oinegr((nates  that  was  upon  the  cha- 
piters. 

22.  There  is  no  certain  interpretation  of  tlies(>  particLflar 
ornaments.      It  does  not  ap[)ear  that  these  two  pillars  sup- 

*  "  Pr()l).'il>lv  from  a  forest,  or  v.dhvr  i/rovc  of  cedars,  brought  tliithrr  from  Le- 
banon."    ( jcddrs's  iS'olc. 

t  "  This  inniiioii  of  the  oourt  of  the  I, lord's  lioiise  conies  in  here  in  Hch.  very 
strungeiv;  for  all  the  i)aragrai)h  liad  been  al)out  Solaniuns  liouhe.  I.XX.  has 
iiothini;-  of  anv  such  words.  It  bcenis  to  be  a  Inieof //e//.  copy  set  out  of  its  place." 
Willi,  i.  p.  iSb. 
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ported  any  thing ;  so  tliat  thoy  must  iiave  been  merely  for 
ornament,  like  obelisks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 

23 — '^6.  The  business  of  sacrificing  required  a  great  deal 
of  water,  both  for  the  vvasliing  of  tiie  priests'  hands,  the 
utensils  used  in  the  service,  and  tlie  places  where  the  ani- 
mals were  killed.  This  vessel  was  called  a  sea,  from  the 
great  size  of  it,  for  it  contained  about  five  hundred  of  our 
barrels.  In  2  Chron.  iv.  5,  it  is  said  to  have  contained  three 
thousand  baths.  Perhaps  two  thousand  was  as  much  as  they 
usually  put  into  it.  It  is  evident  from  the  making  of  these 
brazen  oxen,  that  the  Israelites  were  not  forbidden  to  make 
the  images  of  animals,  except  for  the  purpose  of  worsliipping 
them. 

^7 — 39-  Instead  of  the  one  laver  in  the  Tabernacle,  there 
were  in  the  Temple,  besides  the  great  brazen  sea,  ten  Icivers 
of  a  lesser  size,  of  particularly  ex(|uisite  workmanship, 
moving  on  wlu'els,  and  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  va- 
rious animals,  and  also  with  those  of  cherubim^  which,  as 
has  been  observed,  were  emblematical  figures;  having,  when 
most  complete,  the  heads  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion  and  an 
eagle.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  these  lavers 
from  this  description  of  them  ;  but  from  this  very  particular 
account  of  their  form,  they  must  have  been  thought  very 
wonderful. 

40 — 4.3.  This  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  all  the  work  in 
brass  that  was  made  by  Huram. 

48.  Instead  of  one  table  of  sheic  bread.,  which  sufficed  for 
the  Tabernacle,  there  appears  from  2  Chron.  iv.  8,  to  have 
been  ten  in  the  Temple,  though  some  think  that  only  one 
was  mad(^  use  of. 

49.  There  were  also  ten  candlesticks,  and  the  place  being 
more  ample,  more  lioht  would  be  vvaiitcnl  than  in  the  Ta- 
bernacle;  for  thouo-h  there  were  what  are  called  windojcs  in 
the  Temple,  they  were  probably  very  narrow,  and  very  high, 
so  as  to  have  been  of  more  use  to  let  out  the  smoke  of  the 
lamps,  and  of  the  incense,  than  to  admit  light. 

We  read  of  no  Heathen  temple  so  expensively  fitted  up 
as  this,  or  such  provision  for  the  decent  and  cleanly  per- 
formance of  all  the  offices  of  religion,  [luleed,  there  was 
no  other  temple  in  the  world  in  which  there  was  so  much 
to  be  done,  W^e  read  of  no  morning  or  evening  sacrifices, 
with  additional  ones  for  the  sabbath,  new  moons,  and  other 
festivals,  in  any  other,  besides  as  many  voluntary  ones  as 
the  Heathens  had.  No  priests  nere  so  expensively  habited 
as  the  Hebrew  high-priest.     The  chief  expense  of  the  Hea- 
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tlien  temples  was  the  buildings  themselves,  which,  however, 
were  in  general  very  small,  and  in  those  of  the  later  Grecian 
temples,  the  images  of  tlicir  ^otls,  of  which  that  of  the 
Hebrew*^  was  destitnte.  With  what  ])robal)ility,  then,  can 
this  be  said  to  have  becai  an  imitation  of  any  other?  The 
Heathens  may,  in  some  measure,  have  taken  a  pattern  from 
the  Israelites,  for  we  read  of  no  Heathen  temple  of  any 
expensive  construction,  prior  to  this  of  Solomon. 

6\.  In  this  Ireasiiri/  it  is  most  probable  that  the  former 
Tabernacl(>,  the  gohh^i  altar,  and  the  table  of  sficK  bread 
"\yhich  had  been  in  it,  were  de})Osited.  No  place  wonld  be 
so  inviolate  as  this,  and  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  not 
employed  in  this  Tem])le,  niight  be  wanted  for  re])airs,  and 
other  uses  in  future  times. 

A'lll.  i?.  Tills  was  the  month  in  which  was  celebrated 
the  Feast  of  Taheniacles,   th(^  most  joyful  of  any  in  the  year. 

4.  'I'he  Tabernacle  (M-ected  by  Moses  was  then  at  Gibeon, 
and  another  made  by  David  was  in  Jerusalem,  tooetlier  with 
the  ark.  As  the  former  only  is  called  t/ie  Tabernacle  of  the 
conorcgatiua,  it  was  probably  this  that  was  intended  here; 
and  it  was  very  properly  brought  into  tlie  treasury  of  the 
Temple,  to  prevent  superstition,  aiul  a  schism  in  the  na- 
tional worshij).  VV^hatever  there  was  of  value  in  the  Taber- 
nacle of  David,  was,  no  doubt,  deposited  there  too.  As 
Solomon  had  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vessels  of  all 
kinds  for  the  service  of  the  Temple,  tlu^se  would  be  lodged 
in  the  treasury,  or  the}'  might  be  used  whenever  movn  than 
the  usual  number  was  wanted. 

6".  These  two  large  cherubim  nnist  have  been  fixed  in 
the  floor,  and  the  ark  with  its  proper  chernbini  must  ha\c 
been  placed  betwei'U  them. 

8.  From  this,  it  appears  that  this  book,  or  those  from 
which  it  was  compiled,  ^vas  written  liclore  the  JJabylonish 
Captivity. 

9.  The  pot  of  utcuuia,  and  the  rod  of  Aaron,  had  not 
been  put  into  the  ark,  but  ^ve^e  ki^pt  in  the  most  holy  place 
before  the  lestiinon//,  as  it  is  said,  ILxod.  xvi.  J4,  or  near  i.o 
the  ark. 

10.  Wy  this  extraordinary  apj)earance  the  Divine  Being 
signified  his  |)rest'nce  in  this  'i'emple.  as  he  had  done  in  ihe 
Tabernach;  ;  and  this  was  a  miracle,  of  which  all  tlu^  people 
were  witnesses. 

11.  hi  "i  (Jhron.  vii.  I — ].  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
glory  of  (iod  filling  tlie  h(jus(>  till  after  tlu>  prayer  of  Solo- 
mon, when  fire  issued  from  it-  and  consumed  the  sacrifice 
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on  tlie  altar,  which  is  not  mentioned  liere.  From  tliis  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  accounts,  though  not  inconsistent,  were 
originally  ditterent,  and  not  one  ot'  them  eopied  from  the 
other.     Many  other  variations  })rove  the  same  thing. 

14.  He  had  been,  looking  towards  the  Temple,  and  now 
turned  round  to  addr(.'ss  the  congregation. 

22.  He  now  turned  again  towards  the  Temple,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Supreme  Being  in  the  following  admirable 
pra3'er,  being  on  a  scaUold  raisi'd  on  purpose  for  this  oeca- 
sion  ;  and  when  he  began  to  ])ray,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  as 
apjjears  from  vcr.  54,  and  from  tiie  corresponding  account  in 
2  Chronicles^  [vi.  13]. 

27.  Trom  this  it  appears  that  Solomon,  though  he  had 
built  a  lemple  for  the  peculiar  residence  of  God  with  his 
people,  had  a  just  idea  of  his  onuupnscnce. 

29.  This  practice  was  observed  by  jnons  Jews  when  the 
Temple  was  ilemolished,  as  by  Daniel  and  otlu  rs,  that  they 
might  always  btnu'  in  mind  the  relation  that  God  bore  to 
their  country,  and  the  people  to  whom  he  had  given  it,  as 
also  to  express  their  earnest  desire  of  a  return  to  it,  and 
their  permanent  settlement  in  it. 

31.  An  oath  before  an  aliar  was  always  deemed  more 
solemn  and  binding  than  any  other,  by  all  nations,  as  made 
in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  God,  who  was  invoked 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  punish  the  perjured  person. 

35.  He  ascribes  every  calamity  to  the  Divine  resentment, 
on  account  of  sin. 

39-  Here  God's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of  men 
is  particularly  recognized. 

41,  42."^^*  Ge7itil(s,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  were 
not  allowed  to  go  into  th(;  Temple,  to  worship  with  the 
Israelites,  but  tliey  stood  without ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
there  was  an  inclos(>d  ])lace,  or  court,  for  their  use,  though 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  this  account  of  the  construction 
of  the  Temple. 

43.  Here  it  appears  that  Solomon  had  a  just  idea  of  the 
relation  tliat  the  Divine  Being  bore  to  all  mankind,  and  of  his 
favour  to  all  virtuous  and  pious  men,  though  the  Israelites 
were  his  peculiar  p(^0[)le. 

46 — ,)().  This  is  tn  agreement  with  the  repeated  admo- 
nitions and  exhortaiions  of  Moses,  who  had  a  clear  foresight 
of  the  apostacy  of  liis  nation,  of  their  dispersion  into  ail 
countries,  and  their  future  restoration  on  their  repentance. 

*  See  i  Cluon.  vu  32;  Hallctt,  11.  pp.  60,  61. 
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o-i.  Having  delivered  tliis  prayer  with  his  face  towards 
the  Temple,  he  rose  irom  his  knees,  and  turned  towards 
the  people. 

Co.  Here  Solomon  acknowledges  but  one  (rod  in  all  the 
earth. 

63.  This  must  have  hccni  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days, 
seven  of  which  W(>re  enij)loyed  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  and  seven  in  the  Feast  of  'I'abernacles. 

64.  That  is,  ho  made  use  of  the  whole  court,  as  well  as 
of  the  altar  of  h/trnf-off'cnug,  ibr  these  numerous  sacrifices  ; 
one  jiltar  not  being  .sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

60.  The  (UtroHce  of  Hamalk  was  ih.v.  northern  boundary 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  river  of  Egi/pt  the  southern. 
This  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  small  stream,  which 
emptif;d  itself  into  the  sea  near  tlui  lake  Sirhonis,  between 
Mount  Ca.sins  and  Rhinocolura.  Wy  Joshua  it  was  called 
Sihor,  a  nam(.'  that  is  sometimes  given  to  the  Nile;  but  others 
are  of  opinion  that  ihe  river  of  Egi/pt  always  means  the 
Nile,  and  no  other. 

As  tin;  tenth  day  ol"  the  seven  month,  which  was  the 
annual  day  of  expiation,  intervened  between  these  fourteen 
days,  it  would  necessarily  make  an  interruption  in  tiiis  fes- 
tiv^al  ;   so  that  the;  two  seven  days  were  not  contiguous.^- 

IX.  2.  This,  therefore,  was  in  a  dream  as  before,  and 
probabl}  inunediately  after  the  dedication  of  the  Temj)le, 

9.  Fairer  warning  could  not  have  been  given  of  thcMatai 
conscf|U(Miees  of  apostacy,  exactly  agreeing  with  the  solemn 
denunciations  of  Moses  ;  and  they  have  been  abundantly 
verified  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to  this  day: 
but  no  one  fact  of  this  kind  is  more  extraordinary  than  the 
defeetiou  of  Solomon  himself,  after  building  this  Temple, 
and  having  had  two  apjjearances  of  God  to  himself, 

10.  The  former  of  these  was  seven  years  in  building,  an(i 
the  latter  thirteen.     (Chap.  vi.  38  ;   vii.  I.) 

1  1.  Thi'sc  eities  were  cither  acciuircd  by  conquest,  or  were 
no  pro})er  ))art  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  the  king  had 
no  power  to  alienate  ;  or  they  might  have  been  mortgaged 
till  the  debt  he  had  eontracted  was  paitl. 

1^2.  It  does  not  follow  that  thes(?  cvV/e.s- were  not  of  suffi- 
cient value,  but  that  they  did  not  suit  the  pur[)ose  oi'  lUrarn ; 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  land  re(]uiring  such  cultivation  as 
his   })eO})le  were  not  aeeustoiued   to.      Some  think  that  the 

*  "  111  tilt;  Valic./H  (  opy  o("llif  1  ,\\.  '  St'/oiiioii  litld  .1  (r.ist  .<ri»/7  days;  and  on 
♦  111  (Hthth  (lay  ho  scut  awiiy  I  lie  peniilc'  And  Uii.s  1  apprehend  to  be  entirely  con- 
-J-^icUt  with  i  Ciirun.  vii.  0,  !«•"    I'Ukiiigton,  p.  47. 
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signification  of  the  wctviXcahul  is,  not  pleasina: ;  but  others 
think  that  it  signihes  boinidan/,  l)einp,-  situated  between  the 
two  countries. 

14.  This  gold  might  have  beeu  sent  l)ofore,  and  not  after, 
the  present  of  the  cities. 

1.3.  Tiiis  /evi/,  or  tax,  does  not  u(^cessarily  imply  a  con- 
tribution ?7)  nioncff.  it  uiight  be  in  labour,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  great  Avorks  which  he  carried  on.  Millo  was  a  large 
and  beautiful  place  near  to  Mount  Sion.  David  had  built 
about  Mount  Sion  from  Millo  and  inward,  (2  Sam.  v.  9?) 
leaving  Millo  its<\lf  as  it  was.  Some  suppose  that  Solomon 
built  a  strong  ibrtress  in  this  placi^;  l)ut  others  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  bridge,  or  causeway,  joining  Mount  Sio7i  to 
Mount  Moriali,  on  which  the  Temple  was  built.*  There 
were  three  walls  of  Jerusalem:  one  of  them  is  supposed  to 
have  inclosed  the  Ternph^  aud  the  king's  house,  the  middle 
one  to  have  surrounded  the  houses  of  the  prophets  aud 
persons  of  distinction,  (which  is  thought  to  explain  2  Kings 
xxii.  14.)  and  the  third  the  whole  city. 

Hazor  was  a  city  of  great  note  before  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  and  was  given  to  the  tribe  ol'  Na])htali.  JSIcgiddo 
was  in  the  tribe  of  JNIanasseh,  fi/os/(.  xv'n.  11,)  and  Gezcr 
in  that  ot  K})hraim,  fJos/i.  xxi.  ^l). 

If).  Gezcr,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  was  so  far  out  of  the 
way  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  that  it  could  uot  have  been  the 
place  that  he  had  conquered.  David  left  uo  place  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  unsubdued,  except  T//re  and  Sidon.  This 
Gczcr,  therefore,  must  have  been  sonie  place  occupied  by 
the  (Janaanites,  between  Judah  and  Egypt. 

17.  lieth-horon  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  (Josh. 
xviii.  13,)  but  lictli-horon  ihe  Upper  wdA  in  that  of  Ephraim, 
(Jonh.  xvi.  o). 

18.  A  city  of  the  name;  of  Baalath  was  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  fJos'i.  xix.  44).  As  Tadmor  signifies  a  pabri  tree,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Palmyra,^  after- 
wards so  (amous  as  a  Grecian  cit_y ,  and  subject  to  Zenohia, 
who  was  concpiered  by^  the  emperor  Anreiian.  Tiie  only 
objection  to  this  is,  that  it  lies  so  far  to  the  north-  m  Syria, 
as  s(.'emii!gly  to  be  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  country  pro- 
mised to  th(.'  Israelites.  It  was,  however,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  was  conquered  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  3). 
Tliis  place  is  thought  to  have  been  intended  for  a  medium 


•  See  TMIdt,  II.  pp.  342— 311;   Wall,  I.  p.  233. 
t  See  Jos.  Antiq.  B.  viii.  Ch.  vi.  Sect.  i. 
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of  intercourse  with  India,  by  land,  while  he  kept  up  a  com- 
merce with  the  same  country  by  sea. 

19.  Though  S(j]omon  did  not  ncgleet  what  rrlated  to  his 
personal  magnificence,  the  far  greater  part  ot  liis  expenses 
were  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  permanent  advantage  of 
his  country. 

21.  This  is  another  evidence  of  this  part  of  the  book 
having  been  written  b(  fore  tlu'  Ca])tivity. 

22.  His  servants  means  his  otticers,  })ersons  oecup\  ing 
honourable  stations  in  the  kingdom. 

2,i.  In  2  Cliro)i.  viii.  10,  they  are  said  to  be  two  hundred 
and  fiflij ;  but  those  here  mentioned  might  be  all  that  were 
about  the  Ten}ple,  while  tlie  rest  were  employed  in  other 
works. 

24.  The  reason  given  (2  Chron.  viii.  11)  v\hy  the  datc^h- 
ter  of  Pharaoh  did  not  continue  in  the  ancient  palace,  where 
David  had  lived,  is  said  to  have  been  because  it  was  a  kind 
oi  hoi ij  place ^  perhaps  on  account  of  the  ark  having-  been 
kept  in  it.  This  gives  some  suspicion  that  she  was  not 
W'holly  free  from  idolatry. 

25.  This  was,  no  doui>t,  at  the  three  great  festivals,  011 
which  occasions  his  sacrifices  were  partieularly  numerous. 
He  might  add  to  the  (juantity  of  incense  burned  in  the  liolij 
place,  though  this  is  the  only  instance  that  we  meet  with 
of  any  person's  (U-votion  being  expressed  in  this  manner. 
But  as  it  is  added  that  so  he  finished  the  house,  this  might 
be  done  at  the  time  of  the  eonsecration. 

26.  This  was  a  place  on  the  Ked  Sea  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  David  from  the  Edomites.*  It  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Israelites  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
till  the  Edomites  recovered  it  in  the  time  ol'  Jorani.  (2  Kings 
viii.  20).  it  was  again  taken  from  them  by  Azariah.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  22,)  and  lost  again  \)\  Ahaz,  wiien  the  king  of  S//ria  took 
it,  (2  Kings  xvi.  6). 

27.  As  the  great  wealth  and  power  of  Tyre  ^vas  derived 
from  commerce,  and  especially  that  with  the  East,  it  is  pro- 
bable that ///!my/i  and  .S'o/o;>/o/idivid(xl  the  prohtsof  this  tiiide 
from  Ezion-geher.  He  would  hardl\  have  supplied  Solomon 
with  seamen,  withcnit  which  he  could  not  have  engaged  in 
the  lUKlertaking,  from  mere  fiiendshij). 

28.  Ophir  is  generally  thonuht  to  have  l^een  some  place 
in  the  East  Indies  ;-|-  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city 

*  \n  iheAmw  of  Jofiitlms  iM\\v<\  Vkii iii<c.     Stv  Antif/.  B.  viii.  (^Ii.  vi.  Stot.  i\. 

t  Sec  Jos.  Antl(j.  W.  viii.  ("h.  vi.  Serf.  iv. ;  Ralriijh,  B.  ii.  <"ii.  xviii.  .*»rct.  iii. 
l)p.  42.^,,  426,  Iluktwill,  L.  iii.  Sect.  iv.  pp. '209,  '270;  Pridanix,  Ft.  i,  B.  i.  I. 
pp.  7—1  i. 
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o^  Malacca  there  is  a  hill  cuIIcmI  the  golden  mojitifain  This 
country  was  supposed  by  Joscp/nts  to  he  the  Ophir  of  Solo- 
mon. l\l.LePoivre  says  that  the  inljahitants  of  Malacca 
and  Sumatra  called  their  gold  mines  ophirs,  and  Dr.  Marsden 
says  that  in  the  latter  is  a  hill  called  Mount  Ophir,  possibly 
from  its  liavinii'  been  rich  in  gold. 

"Sir.  Bruce,  however,  with  mueh  probability,  places  Ophir 
in  Africa,  opposite  to  Madaoascar,  and  the  name  of  Ophir 
is  so  like  that  o{ Aphrica,  that  I  think  it  an  additional  reason 
in  favour  of  his  hypothesis,  lie  likewise  well  explains  the 
reason  of  the  voyage  taking  up  three  years  ;  and  the  com- 
modities brought  to  these  ships,  as  gold,  &c.  were  such  as 
were  supplied  by  Africa.  The  mines  may  yet  be  traced. 
And  neither  these  ships,  nor  those  that  went  to  Tarshish^  are 
said  to  have  brought  any  of  the  peculiar  commodities  of  the 
Indies^  viz.  cotton  goods,  or  pepper,  (1  Kings  x.  2'2  ;  9  Chron. 
ix.  iO).  In  2  Citron,  viii,  IS,  it  is  said  that  i\\ey  brought /oz^r 
hundred  and  jifty  talents  of  gold.  Perhaps  when  it  was 
refined,  it  was  only  four  hundred  and,  tmenti/.  However, 
the  difference  of  the  two  accounts  is  very  inconsiderable. 
This  was  probably  the  annual  profit  of  this  commerce. 
Such  a  source  of  gain  would  now  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a 
sovereign  prince.  But  the  idea  of  the  meanness  of  com- 
merce, and  that  of  the  superior  dignity  of  a  warlike  (smploy- 
ment,  arose  in  the  feudal  times  in  Europe.  If  a  prince 
monopolize  any  branch  of  commerce,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  subjects,  it  is  manifest  oppression  ;  but  if  the  common 
trade  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  equality,  whatever 
the  prince  gains  in  this  way  is  a  relief  to  his  subjects,  and, 
like  the  produce  of  crown  lands,  takes  from  the  necessity  of 
laying  taxes. 

X.  1,  2.  *  Mr.  Bruce,  with  great  probability,  places  the 
queen  of  Sheha,-\  in  Africa,  on  the  coast  otAdel,  and  sup- 
poses her  empire  to  have  extended  over  Aht/ssinia.  The 
seat  of  her  empire  being  opposite  to  Arabia,  some  part  of 
that  country  might  be  within  her  dominions,  and  hence 
might  come  the  spices  that  she  brought  to  Solomon. 

Near  to  Azah,  Mr.  Bruce  says,  are  large  ruins,  and  espe- 
cially of  an  aqueduct,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  marble, 
joined  with  bars  of  brass. :|: 

The  shepherds  of  Ethiopia  always  had,  and  still  have, 
queens.  § 

•  "  LXX.  Si/riac  niid  Arabic  read  better  thus,  *  and  of  tJu  name  of  the  Lord,  Ike. 
Hal/fit,  H.  p.  63;   Wall,  I.  p.  234. 
t  "  Now  Marib,  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Arabia."     Geddes's  Note. 
%  Travels,  p.  445.    (P.)  §  Ibid.  p.  473.    (P.) 
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S.  The  questions  she  i)roposed  were  prol)aljly  oF  the  nature 
of  riddles,  such  as  were  achuiretl  in  tin-  Kast,  though  they 
contribute  but  httle  to  tlu-  advancement  of  rial  knowledge. 
The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  this  history  is,  that 
the  should  travel  so  far  liom  her  own  country,  wliich  is  a 
thing  very  uncommon  for  princes  at  any  time,  and  which 
appears  peculiarly  hazardous  in  the  case  of  a  woman.  She 
must  have  had  the  gTcatest  conhdence  in  the  fidelity  of  her 
subjects. 

5.  It  oreatly  exceeded  her  expectations. 

10.  This  present  o^  gold  makes  it  probable  that  her  king- 
dom was  m  Africa,  and  not  \\\  Arahid,  which  is  ne^er  said 
to  have  produced  any  gold. 

11.  This  is  supposed  to  Jiavc  been  sandal  wood,  wiiich 
was  alwavs  highlv  valued  in  the  ivast,  on  account  of  its  fra- 
Qrance. 

V2.  He  must  have  had  great  plenty  of  this  choice  wood 
to  have  made  such  an  use  of  it."^.'* 

13.  It  appears  from  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  that  tJie  qucai 
of  Sheha.  had  a  son  by  Solomon,  and  that  from  him  v/as  de- 
scended a  race  of  princes  wdio  reigned  a  long  time  in  that 
country.  Also  a  great  proportion  of  her  subjects  embraced 
the  rebg-ion  of  Solomon,  and  retain  it  to  this  day. 

1,5.  Certain  duties  were  probably  paid  by  merchants  on 
the  im))ortation  of  goods  from  distant  countries. 

17.  These  shields  must  have  been  for  parade  in  the  atten- 
dance of  the  guards  on  the  king. 

18.  Part  of  the  throne  was  covered  with  g(d(L  and  the 
rest  witli  irory. 

20.  Here  again  we  see  tliat  making  images  of  animals 
was  not  thought  unlawful,  excej)t  for  idolatrous  purposes. 

22.  This  'Varshisli-\  nuist  have  l)een  in  tlu^  l^ast.  and  not 
Tarlcssus  in  Spain,  for  no  tlephanls,  ov  ((/us.  were  ever  pro- 
duced in  Sj)ain,  nor  probably  p(acocl,s .-^  ami  Mr.  Ih'uce 
very  well  explains  the  reason  of  this  three  vears'  voyage. 
As  this  voyau'e,  he  savs,  was  made  from  llzion-gchcr  to  Oj)lur 
in  three  years,  it  must  liave  been  by  tlu;  regular  trade-winds, 
sucli  as  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  no  wherc^  else  :  and  he 
has  shewn  that  this  was  exactly  the  time  that  would  be 
necessary  to  sail  by  mean«i  of  the  tradowinds  i'rom  tlie  bot- 

*  Sec  ^^  Cliroii.  ii.  ^;  i\.  1(1,  1)  ;  Ta  Ccm,  yy.  2.-)  1— 'i."-<') ;  E^i-oih  1727,  p|i-  iOf' 
— 2t'>K  ;   Pilhiiu/tdii,   |).  y?. 

t  ^ve  Rf(/()(/h,  II.  i.  Cli.  viii.  Scot.ix.  y.  \2~>;  Ifakdci//,  I.,  iii.  >crt.i\.  y.  -171; 
Wall,    \.  yy.  '2:l\  ■.'.',0. 

f  Sec  •'■>  ('lni)ii.  i.\.  21.  "  V'roiii  Uic  cotiiiuficf  df  tlio  Ahii-^sininns,  il  is  probable 
that  the  true  translation  uf  the  last  word  is  jKimiis."    '6ce  Ibviiar,  11.  yy>  113, 11  i . 
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torn  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Monomotapa,  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa, 
opposite  to  Madagascar,  which  he,  therefore,  supposes  to  be 
the  Ophir  here  mentioned  ;  as  Tars/iish  was  at  Mehnda,  on 
thorsame  coast,  in  about  three  degrees  of  south  latitude.* 

The  words  rendered  apes  and  peacocks,  may  siunily  "  some 
kinds  of  precious  stones. "f 

25.  This  minwA present  must  have  been  a  tribute  from  the 
conquered  countries. 

28.   The  rendering  of  tliis  verse  is  very  uncertain.^ 

XI.  4.  This  part  of  the  history  is  the  most  difficult  to 
account  for  of  any  thing  that  we  have  yet  met  with,  and  yet 
the  truth  of  it  cannot  be  questioned,  as  no  Israelite  would 
have  forged  it;  that  Solomon,  having  had  such  a  father, 
and  after  shewing  so  much  zeal  for  his  religion  as  he  mani- 
fested l)y  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  after  having  had 
two  communications  from  God  to  himself,  should,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  merely  to  gratify  his  wives,  join  in  their 
idolatrous  worship.  That  he  entertained  any  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  religion  cannot  be  supposed  ;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  any  other  god  was  manifestly  inconsistent  with  an 
unquestionable  principle  of  it.  He  must  liave  flattered  him- 
self, as  many  persons  do,  that  though  he  was  guilty  of  an 
oflence  against  God,  it  was  not  an  unpardonable  one,  and 
that  it  was  balanced  by  his  merit  in  other  respects.  His 
first  transgression  was  in  multiplying  wives,  his  next  was  in 
indulging  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  idolatrous  worship; 
but  the  greatest  of  all  was  his  joining  with  them  in  it,  though 
without  any  real  acknowledgment  of  the  reasonableness  of 
it.  Nothing,  however,  could  more  fully  justify  the  strict 
prohibition  of  any  connexion  by  marriage  with  the  neigh- 
bouring idolatrous  nations  :  for  if  such  a  person  as  Solomon 
was  drawn  aside  by  this  means,  what  could  be  expected  of 
other  persons  less  enlightened  ?§ 

7\  8.  As  Baal-peor  was  the  god  of  the  Moabites,  as  well 
as  Chemosh,  it  is  probable  they  were  the  same  deity.  This 
was  the  opinion  o^  Jerome. 

Milcom  and  Molech  were  evidently  the  same  deity,  the 
principal  god  of  the  Ammonites,  and  differed  only  in  name, 
and  particular  rites  of  worship,  from  Chemosh  of  the  Moa- 

*   Travels,  p.  433.     (P.) 

+  Pilkhifjton,  p.  81.  ('/';.  "  Thus  the  Grtck  translators  understood  the  words." 
Ihul. 

X  i^cc  Bochart,  (Hieroz.  I.  L.  ii.  C.  ix.)  in  Lf  Cmc,  pp.  l67,  T^'H. 

<■  "  Ih^  is  geiiorrdly  spoken  of  by  Christians,  as  having  repented,  and  after  his 
repentance  written  the  book  Ecclesinstes ;  but  the  history  gives  no  indication  of  it. 
Josephus  [Antiq.  B.  viii.  Ch.  vii.  Sect,  viii.]  says  he  died  most  ignoBiiniously."  Wall, 
I.  p.  230.    See  Youtiff,  II.  pp.  4G-- 48. 
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bites,  mK\  ]Ja  a  I  iuid  yld  on  is  of  the  other  neiuhbouriug  nations, 
being  iu  reality  the  sun;  ws,  Ashleroth,  o\:  Astarte^  was  the 
moon.  Solomon  not  only  allowed  his  wives  the  worship  of 
these  gods,  but  built  temples  for  them,  and  himself  joined 
in  that  worship. 

11.   This  was  ])robably  l)y  som(^  ])rojdiet. 

18.  They  had  first  Hed  tor  refuge  to  that  country  as  conti- 
guous to  Edom,  and  then  went  i)y  way  oi'  Paran  to  l^uypt. 

2,3,  2j.  We  hav(^  no  account  of  the  particular  trouble  that 
this  Hadad,  or  7iVco;/,  gave  to  Solomon  ;  but  the  one  f^'ing 
situated  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  land 
of  Canaaii,  they  would  have  it  in  their  powtr  to  disturb  his 
peace  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  :  when,  as  he  had  lived 
without  war,   he  was  ill  pn'pared  for  it. 

26,  27-  *It  does  not  appear  that  Solomon's  buildinu'  of 
Millo  had  any  connexion  with  the  rebellion  of  Jirohoam. 
Something  is  probably  lost  from  the  text  in  this  place. 

28.  Had  he  at  this  time  given  any  underage  to  Solomon, 
he  would  hardly  have  advanced  him  in  this  manner. 

30.  'Ibis  is  not  the  only  time  in  which  evimts  have  been 
denoted  by  emblematical  represcnitations.  We  have  had 
many  similar  instances  before  this. 

36.  Juddh  was  the  only  tribe  from  which  the  kingdom 
received  its  denomination,  though  that  of  Benjaniin.  which 
was  a  very  small  tribe,  was  joined  to  it. 

38.  This  assurance  might  ha\e  been  sufficient  to  keep 
Jeroboam  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  institutions  of  Moses. 
However,  his  defection  was  not  so  great,  or  extraordinary, 
as  that  of  Solomon,  as  he  never  worship[)ed  any  other  God 
than  Jehovah,  though  he  did  it  in  a  manner  that  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden, 

40.  There  is  no  reason  given  for  the  dilVerence  betveen 
Solomon  iind  J(7'obo(/ni,  besides  his  hearing  of  this  interview 
with  the  prophet  ;  and  if  he  believed  the  prediction,  he  must 
have  known  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  ])i'event  what 
God  had  appointed. 

XTI.  1 .  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  Solomon's 
wives,  we  have  no  acccjunt  of  any  son  tliat  he  had  besides 
this  one,  whose  inother  was  an  Ammonitess,  Shuhon  was 
a  central  [)lace,  and  therefore  con\  enicnt  tor  the  {MUpost-  of 
a  national  assemblv. 

4.  To  read  the  preceduiLi  account  ot' tlie  reign  ot'  Solomon, 
it  would  not  appear  that  there  was  any  su thcicuU  ground  ot 

*  Millo  seems  by  lliis  ami  other  places,  to  be  a  fortification  round  Mount  Sion." 
Wall,  I.  p.  230. 
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complaint,  but  much  ground  ot"  pride  on  account  of  it.  His 
expenses  were  chielly  for  national  purposes;  and  the  general 
wealth  of  the  countr^^  which  would  enahle  tlic  in  to  pay  taxes, 
was  unexampled.  I'he  wars  of  David  uiust  have  hetn  much 
more  expensive  than  the  buildings  of  Solomon,  and  yet  they 
excited  no  complaint.  But  the  people  would  remember  the 
very  depressed  state  in  which  David  found  his  country,  and 
the  height  of  power  and  wealth  to  which  he  raised  it.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  taxes  of  Solomon  were  thought  unneces- 
sary, when  the  occasions  of  laying  them  ceased  to  exist. 

7.  There  was  much  wisdom  in  this  advice.  We  see  what 
excessive  burdens  people  are  brought  to  bear,  and  without 
complaining,  when,  by  the  civility  of  their  rulers,  they  are 
flattered  into  good  humour.  By  these  arts  many  cruel  ty- 
rannies have  been  established.  But  the  minds  o<-  men  revolt 
at  the  appearance  of  insult,  though  ever  so  slight ;  of  which 
we  have  an  instructive  example  in  what  follows. 

11.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  allusion  in  this  place  is  not 
to  the  animal  called  a  scorpion,  which  could  never  be  used 
for  flagellation  ;  but  to  a  thorn,  called  by  the  Arabs  scorpion 
thorn,   from  the  pain  given  by  it.'^ 

14.  Had  he  made  any  plausible  apology  for  the  burdens 
he  laid  upon  them,  they  would  probably  have  borne  them 
without  much  complaint.  The  king  seems  to  have  taxed 
the  people  at  his  own  pleasure ;  and  yet  when  they  first 
made  a  king,  it  could  not  have  been  their  intention  to  be 
governed  in  that  arbitrary  manner.  But  power,  and  espe- 
cially hereditary  power,  easily  gains  strength.  The  prince 
himself,  his  family,  all  his  court,  and  their  numerous  depen- 
dants, are  gainers  by  it ;  while  the  people,  who  individually 
feel  but  little  inconvenience,  while  they  are  taxed  with  art, 
are  little  disposed  to  complain,  and  cannot  easily  unite  to 
resist  oppression. 

17-  Jndah  was  the  principal  tribe  that  remained  to  Reho- 
boam  ;  but  that  of  Benjamin  remained  also,  and  probably 
some  of  that  of  Simeon,  whose  inheritance  was  in  a  great 
measure  within  that  of  Judah. 

19.  This  furnishes  evidence  of  this  book,  or  the  materials 
out  of  which  this  part  of  it  was  composed,  having  been 
written  before  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
t\\G  Assi^rians. 

20.  the  parallel  place  in  2  Chron.  x.  19,  has  not  this  verse, 

*  8ee  A,e  Cene,  pj).  2  U,  215.  "  The  scorpion  was  a  cruel  engine  of  punishment 
It  was,  we  learn  from  Ephrmn,  a  long  bag  of  leather,  filled  with  sand,  and  stuck 
full  of  spikes."     Gcddes's  Note. 

VOL.   XI.  2    1 
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and  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 
The  LXX.  has  it,  but  then  it  does  not  mention  Jeroboam 
appearing  at  the  head  of  the  congregation.* 

24.  The  tribe  of  Jiidah  was  nearly  equal  in  extent  and 
population  to  all  the  rest  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and  a  civil 
war  would  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  country,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  the  prophet.  His  influence  shews  that  the 
people  in  general,  and  no  doubt  the  king  also,  retained  a 
respect  for  their  religion,  and  those  who  were  known  to  be 
prophets.  I  hey  must,  however,  have  been  sensible  that  the 
contest  would  have  been  attended  with  much  calamity,  and 
that  the  issue  was  uncertain  ;  while  no  advantage  could  have 
accrued  from  it  to  the  people,  but  only  to  the  prince,  who 
probably  was  not  verv  popular. 

27-  He  had  no  good  reason  for  this  apprehension,  if  he 
had  any  faith  in,  the  promise  of  God  by  the  '^vo\i\\ei  Ahijah ; 
and  as  part  of  the  prediction  had  been  verified,  in  his  being 
made  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  he  might  have  been  confident 
that  the  promise  of  the  continuance  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
family  would  have  been  fulfilled,  if  he  had  observed  the 
conditions  on  which  it  depended.  Otherwise,  his  reasoning- 
is  plausible  enough. 

28.  This  is  so  exactly  the  thing  that  was  done  hy  Aaron 
and  the  people,  after  the  giving  of  the  law,   and  the  Divine 
displeasure  was  signified   in   so  evident  a  manner  in  conse- 
quence of  it,   that  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
same  should  be  repeated  on  this  occasion.    They  must  have 
presumed,   notwithstanding  all  that  had  taken  place  before, 
that  while  they  worshipped  no  other  than  the  true  God,   it 
could  not  be  of  much  consequence  whether  they  complied 
with  the /brm  prescribed  for  that  worship  or  not;  and  that 
though   it  was  an   offence,   it  was  not  a  very  heinous  one. 
Thus,    however,   men    daily  reconeiU^    themselves   to  many 
practices   which   they  will   acknowledge  to  be  wrong;   and 
therefore,  though  we  wonder  at  it  when  the  case  is   not  our 
own,    it  is  not  really  incredible.       The  sacrificing  in   high 
places   was    likcnvist-    forbiddrn,    and  yit   was   practised    by 
almost  all  the  pious  kings  of  .ludah. 

It  is  jirobable  from  IIose<(  x.  ,5,  and  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.,  that  x\w»v  im((ij;cs  \\v\'c  of  the  female  sex,  such  as 
were  hold  in  the  highest  veneration  bv  the  Eiivntians,  amouu 
\\\iOm  Jeroboam  had  resided. 

*  See  Com.  and  7^5.  I.  jip.  32  1,  ■'>2.j. 
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29.  These  places  were  near  to  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom. Dun  had  been  the  phice  of  the  teraphim  of  Micah, 
and  lUtlul  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  place,  after  God  had 
ap])ear(  (i  to  Jacob  near  it. 

31.  He  made  use  of  other  places  of  worship  in  elevated 
situations,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  J^crites  who  would  have  served  him  in  the  capa- 
city of  priests,  though  on  this  revolution  many  of  them 
appear  to  have  left  the  country  to  go  to  Judah.  But  Jero- 
boam probably  chose  to  employ  other  persons,  to  relieve  his 
people  trom  the  burden  of  paying  tithes,  though  nothing  is 
said  ol  this  ;  and  the  worship  of  the  Heathens  was  not  on 
the  whole  less  exptusive  than   that  which  was  conducted 

according-  to  the  institutions  of  Moses.      Jeroboam  besfan 

~    .     .  .     .  -  ~ 

with  establishing  two  places  of  worship  instead  of  one  ;  and 

probably  daily  sacrifices  were  kept  up  in  both.    But  we  have 

no  distinct  account  of  the  worship  at  Dan  ot  Bethel. 

3'-2.  1  his  was  another  departure  from  the  institutions  of 
Moses,  making  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  a  month  later  than 
was  appointed  in  his  waitings.  It  is  probable,  however, 
from  this  circumstance,  that  Jeroboam  had  a  ritual  much 
resembling  that  of  Moses,  and  that  he  did  not  do  much 
more  than  change  the  place  and  the  times  of  the  national 
worship. 

3^.   The  altar  which  is  in  Bethel.^ 

XHl.  1.  Who  this  prophet  was  is  very  uncertain.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  was  no  want  of  prophets  in 
this  time  of  degeneracy. 

2.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  any  person  to  be 
born  at  a  distant  time,  is  mentioned.  The  second  instance 
is  in  that  of  Cyrus  by  Isaiah  [xliv.  28]. 

This  solemn  denunciation  of  the  prophet  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  must  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  time,   though  the  effect  was  transient. 

3,  4.  I'hese  evident  marks  of  the  Divine  interposition  and 
displeasure,  especially  that  which  afTected  Jeroboam  s  per- 
son, must,  one  would  have  thought,  have  diverted  him  from 
his  purpose.  But,  like  Pharaon,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  consternation,  he  persisted  in  his  resolution. 

9.  Why  these  particular  injunctions  were  laid  upon  him 
does  not  a j) pear. 

11.  It  appears  from  '2  Kings  xxiii.  18,  that  this  prophet 
was  originally  of  Samaria. 

*  MSS.    (P.)     See  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  325—327. 
2  F  2 
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18.  The  presumption  of  this  prophet,  in  pretending  to  a 
communication  from  God.  merely,  as  it  seems,  for  the  sake 
of  the  society  of  the  other  propliet,  is  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary. 

19.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  other  prophet  imposing 
upon  him  ;  and  he  might  think  that  an  order  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  this  might  have  been  revoked,  but  he  ought  not  to 
have  taken  the  word  of  any  stranger  for  it. 

20.  Whom  he  had  brought  bac/i,  as  the  same  words  are 
rendered,  ver.  23.* 

22.  lie  must  have  been  particularly  mortified  in  deliver- 
ing; such  a  message,  which  convicted  himself  of  a  lie. 

24-.  Not  far  from  Bethel  there  was  a  wood,  or  forest,  out 
of  which  came  the  two  bears  that  destroyed  those  who  in- 
sulted the  propliet  Elisha,  (2  Kings  ii.  24).  This  lion  might 
come  from  the  same  place. 

2S.  It  was  evident  from  the  lion  having  done  nothing 
more  than  killing  the  prophet,  without  tearing  the  body,  or 
meddling  with  the  ass,  and  yet  continuing  at  the  same  place, 
that  he  had  acted  by  some  extraordinary  impulse.  He  also 
did  not  meddle  with  any  other  person  who  came  the  same 
way,  or  with  the  other  prophet  who  took  up  the  body. 

XIV.  2.  He  could  not  but  have  faith  in  the  prophet 
who  had  foretold  that  he  would  be  king  of  Israel;  but  know- 
ing how  displeasing  his  conduct  must  have  been,  he  did  not 
wish  him  to  know  that  it  was  he  that  applied  to  him. 

3.  Pier  present  was  suitable  to  a  woman  of  ordinary 
condition. f 

10.  The  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  here  rendered,  shut 
up  and  left,  is  not  clear.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
expression  to  denote  persons  of  every  rank,  perhaps  all  that 
were  in  the  houses,  or  in  the  fields.  I>ut  it  may  perhaps 
admii  of  illustration  from  the  fretjuent  conduct  of  princes  in 
the  East,  who,  after  supplanting  a  reigning  family,  contine 
some  of  it,  while  others  make  their  escape. :|:  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  intimated  that  Divine  vengeance  would  over- 
take even  these. 

12.  This  w^as  to  be  a  sign  that  the  rest  of  the  prediction 
would  have  its  accomplishment. 

13.  Of  what  age  was  this  son  o^  Jeroboam,  and  what  he 
had  done  to  shew  a  good  disposition,  is  not  said.  lie  might 
have  exfu'essed  some  disapprobation  of  what  his  father  had 
done  with  respect  to  religion. 

*  Krnnicott.    (P.)    Jos.  Antiq.  B.  viii.  Cli.  ix  ;   1T'«//,  I.  p.  -ISl . 

t  Sec  Hartner,  11.  pp.  6,  7.  %  ^^'f^-  ^^  ■  VV'  -'  1—210. 
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14.   But  lihenP     J^ven  7ioic* 

Here  is  an  instance  oi^  the  present  time  being  used  to  ex- 
press certainty,  i  he  house  of  Jeroboam  was  not  cut  o^  that 
day ;  but  the  event  was  as  certain  as  if  it  had  taken  place 
immediately.  This  explains  our  Saviour's  saying  to  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  T}m  day  slialt  tlion  be  tcith  nie  in  paradise. 
But  the  (  lialdee  and  Arabic  both  have,  Tliey  that  are  now 
living,  and  they  that  icill  be  born.  Kimchi  reads,  What  is  that 
which  win  now  haj)j)en,  to  that  which  will  come  hereafter .?  sig- 
nifying that  the  present  calamity  would  be  far  less  than  the 
future. 

15.f  They  will  be  in  perpetual  commotion  by  civil  and 
foreign  wars.  Ihis  awful  prediction  was  accomplished  by 
the  Assyrians,  but  at  a  cons^iderable  distance  of  time.  The 
worship  in  the  groves  here  alluded  to,  was,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing of  a  more  heinous  nature  than  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calves,  which  were  intended  to  represent  tlie  attri- 
butes of  the  true  God.  In  the  Arabic  it  is,  another  god 
besides  Jehovah.  With  a  little  alteration  it  will  be  Ashteroth, 
or  Astarie,  who  was  worshipped  by  all  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

17.  This  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  famous  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  (Chap.  xii.  24,)  and  thither  Jeroboam 
had  removed  from  Shechem. 

18.  It  is  not  said  in  what  manner  Jeroboam  received  this 
message  of  the  prophet.  Had  he  expressed  any  indignation 
against  him  on  that  account,  it  would  probably  have  been 
mentioned. 

21.  rhere  is  probably  some  mistake  in  this  number,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  been  a  young  man  when  he  took  the  advice 
of  other  young  men  ;  and  it  can  hardly  l)e  thought  that  Solo- 
mon married  an  Ammonitish  woman  before  he  was  kuig  ;  for 
this  must  have  been  with  the  approbation  of  his  father:  and 
since  Solomon  reissued /"or(</  years,  Rehoboam  must,  on  this 
supposition,  have  been  born  a  year  before  his  accession. 
Some  til  ink  the  number  was  originally  twenty-one.% 

22.  In  the  first  three  years,  Rehoboam  walked  in  the  ways 
of  David  and  Solomon. 

23.  24.  The  worship  of  the  groves  was  undoubtedly  that 
of  some  Heathen  deity,  to  whom  they  erected  temples^  or 
altars,  in  groves;  and  in   those  groves,  or  the  precincts  of 

*    PilkuKjtu)!,  p.  116.     (P  ) 

t  "Because  they  liave  made  them  oratories,  provoking  the  lord  to  anger." 
Ibid.  p.  124. 

X  See  HahewiU,  L.  iii.  Sect.  ii.  p.  179j    Wall,  I  pp.  ^SS,  239  5   Geddes's  Note, 
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the  temples,  the  most  abominable  rites  were  practised,  even 
sodomitical  ones,  as  part  of  the  worship.  These  were  re- 
moved by  Asa  when  he  put  down  idcjjatiy,  fChap.  xv.  12). 
Josiah  did  the  same,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  7). 

2o.  This  Scsac  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus,  a  ^r^at  Egyptian  Iviug  aiitl  con- 
queror. As  he  is  not  said  to  have  injured  Jtrohoam,  who 
had  been  in  li^gypt,  it  is  supposed  th;it  he  might  hav*^  been 
excited  to  this  invasion  of  Judah  by  him. 

29.  It  is  evident  tliat  records  were  kej)t  of  all  public 
transactions,  and  that  from  those  larger  accounts  this  short 
one  was  extracted. 

30.  Rehoboam  was  forbidden  to  make  war  on  the  ten 
tribes  on  account  of  their  revolt ;  but  the  two  kings  being  at 
variance,  some  degree  of  hostility  was  almost  unavoidable, 
though  no  great  battle  might  be  fought,  and  no  conquest 
might  be  made  on  either  side. 

XV.  1,2.  He  began  to  reign  in  some  pari  of  Jerobnam^s 
eighteenth  yem\  and  died  in  the  twentieth,  which,  m  the 
Hebrew  mode  of  reckoning,  would  be  called  three  vears. 
Thus  Asa  might  begin  to  reign  in  the  same  tK-cntiefh  i/ear  of 
Jeroboam,  as  in  ver,  9.  In  2  Chron.  xiii.  2.  she  \_Abijah's 
mother]  is  called  Michaiah^  the  daughter  of  Uriel.  Perhaps 
Maachali  was  the  grandmother.* 

6.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  some  MSS.,  have, 
between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam,  which  was  probably  the  origi- 
nal reading.f 

7.  In  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  they  are  said  to  be  written  in  the 
story  of  the  prophet  Iddo. 

12.  This  must  have  been  a  Heathenish  practice,  well 
known  to  the  public.  To  remove  private  sodomy,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  it  throughout  the  kingdom,  w^is  not 
in  his  power  ;  besides,  it  is  connected  with  iho  account  of 
his  removing  tlie  idols  that  his  father  had  )/i(ide. 

13.  lie  deprived  her  of  the  rank  and  privilege*;  of  the 
queen  mother,  which  in  all  the  eastern  countries  is  very  con- 
siderable. From  the  tt^ms  made  use  of  to  denote  this  idol,+ 
it  was  probably  of  a  nature  peculiarly  abominable,  perhaps 
the  same  with  Priapus.  \.  e.  Baal-peor. 

14.  The  sacrificing  to  Jehovah  in  high  places  was  so  au- 
thorized  by  ancient  custom,  that  the  prohibition  of  it  was 

*   See  Wall.  I.  ]'   2,39. 

+  Ihid.  "  This  verse  looks  like  an  interpolation,  nor  is  it  acknowledged  by  the 
LXX."     Com.  and  Ess.  1.  p.  328. 

X  "  An  horrible  idol."    Gcddes.    Sec  yole. 
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ineffectual  to  prevent  it.  It  was  practised,  and  to  appearance, 
without  censure,  in  all  the  times  o{'  Samuel  d.u(\  David. 

15.  He  probably  replaced  many  of  the  things  that  Sesac 
had  taken. 

17.   Ramah  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

20.  This  was  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
next  to  Damascus. 

22.  He  enlarged  and  foi-tified  these  places. 

23.  There  are  more  particuhirs  of  the  reign  of  Asa  in 
ii.  Chronicles,     [xiv.  —  xvi.] 

27.  Gibetlion  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dv^n,  fJosh.  xix. 
44,)  and  given  to  the  Levites,  fC/iap.  xxi.  23\ 

29.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  A/uja/i,  fCnap. 
xiv.  14). 

XVF.  1.  This  prophet  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  o\'  Jelioshaphat,  (2  Chron.  xix.  2  ;  xx.  34).  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  no  failure  in  the  succession  of  prophets  during 
all  the  reions  of  the  kinos,  and  till  some  time  nftc  r  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  ;  from  which  may  be  inferred 
the  attention  of  God  to  his  people,  notwithstandiuii  their 
rejection  of  his  immediate  government,  and  their  I'requent 
apostacies,  and  that  his  eye  is  upon  them  still,  and  no  doubt 
for  good. 

4.  This  was  the  very  sentence  pronounced  on  the  posterity 
of  Jeroboam;  and  being,  no  doubt,  well  known,  it  might 
have  served  for  a  warning  to  future  kings. 

7-   Place  this  verse  after  ver.  4.* 

He  killed  not  Jeroboam  himself,  but  some  of  his  posterity; 
and  though  this  judgment  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam  was 
fore-ordained  by  God,  Baasha  was  justly  punished  for  exe- 
cuting it,  as  he  did  it  to  gratify  his  own  ambition, 

12.  There  was  a  remarkable  similarity  between  both  the 
offences  and  the  punishment  oi  Jeroboam  and  Baasha.  They 
exactly  verified  the  declaration  of  God  from  the  Blount  Sinai, 
(Exod.  XX.  5,)  vi,z.  that  he  visited  the  iniquity  of  the  lathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  geneiation  of 
them  that  hate  him. 

\5.  This  place,  which  they  had  been  besieging  m^uiy  years 
before,  when  Baasha  slew  Nadab.  (Chap.  xv.  27^  28,)  was 
now  invested  again. 

22.  Tibni  was  probably  defeated  and  slaiii. 

23.  These  twelve  years  are  reckoned  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Omri,  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  Asa,  from 

*  Honbigant.    (P.) 
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which  time  the  contest  continued  between  Omri  and  Tibni 
till  the  thirty-first  year  of  Asa,  in  which  'I  il  ni  died  ;  after 
which  Otnri  was  acknowledii:ed  by  all  the  people. 

24.  I  tie  kinG;'a  house  in  T'trzak  being  binned,  he  removed 
his  lesid-'uce  to  Samaria,  and  there  it  continued  till  the  cap- 
tivity by  the  Assyrians, 

23.  Me  probably  introduced  tlie  worship  of  foreign  deities, 
which  was  more  fully  established  by  his  son  Ahah,  who,  no 
douht.  with  the  ap})rol)ation  of  his  fatln  r,  married  Jezebel, 
the  daughter  of  tue  king  of  7'yre.  In  Micah  vi.  l(),  mention 
is  made  o(  the.  stututes  of  Oinii,  which,  whatever  thev  were, 
were,  uo  doubt,  favoura!)le  to  idolatry. 

3:3.  A'tiih  fullv  e8tablish(Hl  the  public  worship  of  Baal, 
and  pro!)ahly  also  th;it  of  As/deroth,  or  Astarte:  at  least  he 
planted  a  i^rore,  as  wt  11  as  built  a  temple,  for  the  ])urpose  of 
idol.itrous  worship,  whicli  was  going  far  bt^yond  what  any  of 
the  former  kiii^s  of  Israel  liad  done. 

31.  in  this  idolatrous  reign  no  r(gard  wiis  paid  to  the 
predictions  of  former  propln^ts.  Either  through  ignorance. 
or  contempt  of  them,  this  m.m  rebuilt  Jericho;  but  the  pre- 
diction \_,/osh.  vi.  2()]  w-as  verified  in  all  its  ])arts,  his  first- 
horn  son  dving  wlieii  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  citv,  and 
his  I/O  i/ii^rst  son  whiMi  he  set  up  the  ^afes  ol'  it. 

I'll  is  new  city  was  probably  on  the  foundation  of  the  old 
one,  tor  another  city,  built  probably  in  that  neighbourhood, 
had  been  cilled  Jericho;  tor  there  David  [2  Sam.  x.  6] 
bade  the  messengers  he  sent  to  Nahum  to  stay  till  their 
beards  were  grown  ;  unless  by  Jericho  we  understand  the 
territory  where  that  city  had  stood. 

X\II.  I.  Not  that  he  had  any  ])ower  over  the  atmos- 
phere, but  he  was  authorized  to  announce  the  will  of  God 
with  respect  to  it,  and  what  he  announced  would  come  to 
pass.* 

2.  The  king  was,  no  doubt,  highly  provoked  at  this 
threatening  language  ;  and  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his  anger, 
the  prophet  was  directed  to  conceal  himself. 

3.  fliis  is  thought  to  be  the  same  brook  that  is  called 
Kaiiah,  ^Josh.  xvi.  S;  xvii.  9).  There  were  probably  several 
small  brooks  running  into  the  river  Jordan,  which  in  the 
summer  were  dry. 

4.  Instead  of  racens,  some  suppose  that  the  word  so  ren- 
dered is  thf   name  of  a  neighbouring  people,  the  Orbim;  and 

*  Josephus  \Antiq.  B.  viii.  Ch.  xiii.  Sect,  ii.]  cites  Menander  in  tiis  Phuenieiau 
history,  mentioning  this  dronglit  in  ttie  time  of  Ithohal,  king  of  Tt/re;  who  must 
be  the  same  with  Ethbaal,  {Chap.  xvi.  31,)  Jcztbet's  father."     Wall,  I.  p.  211. 
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ill  that  part  of  the  country  there  was  a  town  called  Aorahi^ 
or  Or  bo.* 

6.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  power  of  God  to  support  the 
prophet  without  food  ;  but  his  interposition  was  equally 
manifest  in  causing  it  to  be  brought  to  him  by  racens. 

7.  Probably  after  a  year ^  as  this  phrase  often  signifies. 

9.  This  was  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  inhabited  by 
Gentiles. 

12.  I'his  woman,  though  a  Heathen,  respected  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  perhaps  knew  by  his  dress  xXvAt  Elijah  was  one  of 
the  prophets.  Two  often  signifies  a  fe\£^  fisa.  xvii.  6  ;  Jer. 
iii.  14).  The  barrels  here  mentioned  were  earthen  jars, 
which  are  used  in  the  East  to  preserve  corn  from  the 
worms  f 

15.  She  must  have  had  entire  faith  in  what  he  told  her,  to 
give  him  any  pait  of  her  small  stock  of  provisions. 

16.  This  was  a  continued  miracle  of  a  peculiar  kind,  of 
which  we  have  had  no  example  before.  I  he  most  like  to  it 
was  the  dailv  production  o^  manna  in  the  Wilderness. 

18.  Here  we  have  another  example  of  the  apprehension 
of  danger  from  the  presence  of  superior  beings,  as  sent  to 
punish  men  for  their  sins. 

22.  rhis  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  kind  upon  record:  but 
the  Sovereign  Giver  of  Life  can  either  take  it  away,  or  restore 
it,  whenever  he  pleases. 

2  4-.  She  must  have  believed  this  before;  but  this  pleasing 
event,  evidently  miraculous,  had  confirmed  her  faith, 

XV  HI.  1.  This  might  be  the  third  year,  after  the  flight 
of  Elijah,  since  it  might  not  take  place  till  some  time  after 
the  denunciation  ;  Ahab  at  first  probably  ascribing  the  failure 
of  rain  to  some  natural  cause.  The  drought,  therefore,  might 
continue  three  years  and  six  moiiths^  as  it  is  said  to  have  done 
Luke  iv.  25,  and  James  v.  17. 

4.   Five  hundred."^ 

These  must  have  been  persons  living  in  a  community  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  exercises  and  instruction,  and  Oba- 
diah  must  have  had  great  wealth,  and  great  prudence,  to  have 
acted  as  he  did;  especially  if  his  attachment  to  his  religion 
was  known,  as  it  probably  was,  to  the  king  and  queen. 

10.  Ahab  must  have  had  s^reat  influence  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  countries,  as  well  as  great  indisriation  against  Elijah, 
to  have  this  strict  inquiry  made  after  him. 

*  "  Ori  peut  menie  furtifif^r  cette  conjecture,  si  on  remarque  que  le  corbean  etoit 
un  oiseau  impur."    Le  Cene,  p.  399.    (The  raven  was  an  unclean  Pjird.) 
t  See  Harmer,  I.  pp.  277—279.  X  -MSS.   LXX.     {P.) 
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14.  As  he  had  been  miraculously  concealed  from  x\hab 
before,  Obadiah  was  apprehensive  that  he  miuht  be  so  aa^ain  ; 
in  which  case  he  would  be  punished  for  not  securing  him. 

17.  Ahal)  must,  surely,  have  known,  that  iieirher  £//;a/i, 
nor  any  otljer  man,  had  power  to  produce,  or  to  prevent 
rain;  but  he  might  ihink  that  the  judgment  was  indicted  in 
consequence  of  his  prayers,  or  imprecations,  the  influence 
of  which  all  the  Heathens  thought  to  be  very  great. 

19.  The  prophets  of  the  frroves  are  here  distinguished  from 
those  of  J5tta/,  and  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Selden  and  others 
have  supposed,  that  these  were  the  prophets  or  priests  of 
Astarte. 

21.  It  is  evident  that  the  people  were  by  no  means  uni- 
versally idolaters  ;  but  some  of  them  inclined  to  one  vvorship, 
and  others  to  another. 

24.  There  could  not  have  been  a  fairer  proposal  than  this, 
and  to  appearance  it  was  very  unfavourable  to  Elijah.  He 
was  a  single  person,  and  the  priests  of  Baal  a  great  number, 
in  great  favour  with  the  king,  and  the  majority  of  the  people. 
In  these  circumstances  it  w^as  not  possible  for  him  to  suc- 
ceed but  by  an  unquestionable  miracle.  No  artifice  could 
have  been  employed  by  him. 

26 — 28.  No  doubt  they  had  some  expectatioi]  that  their 
god  would  interfere  on  this  occasion,  and  they  had  recourse 
to  these  methods  in  order  to  attract  his  notice,  by  shewing 
their  zeal  in  his  cause.  Various  kinds  of  austerities  were 
common  in  the  Heathen  worship.  They  probably  danced 
round  the  altar,  for  that  was  generally  practised,  but  did  not 
jump  upon  it;  and  while  they  were  employed  in  this 
manner,  Elijah.,  confident  of  the  inefficacy  of  all  their  endea- 
vours, and  certain  of  his  own  success,  derided  them  in  the 
sarcastic  manner  that  is  here  mentioned. 

29.  Here  the  dancing,  accompanied,  probably,  with  music 
and  hymns,  in  honour  of  Baal,  is  called  prophesying,* 

30,  This  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  hi^h  places  in  which  an 
altar  had  formerly  been  erected  to  the  true  ( Jod. 

3.'5.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unexceptionable  than 
this  proceeding.  The  priests  of  Baal  \vAt\  the  choice  of  the 
victims,  and  he  took  what  they  left  him;  and  not  only 
applied  no  fire,  but  ordt-rt'd  the  altar  and  every  thing  about  it 
to  be  thoroughly  drenched  with  water,  that  the  miracle  of 
the  sacrifice  being  burned  by  fire  from  heaven  might  be  the 
more  evident. 

*  Being  "  agitated  in  a  wild  and  furious  manner.  Compare  1  iS'flw.  sviii.  10." 
Geddes's  Note. 
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40.  So  evident  a  miracle  could  not  but  have  this  effect, 
whatever  had  been  the  pri'vious  prt^judices  of  the  people, 
and  thvy  were  then  prepared  to  do  v\'hatever  Elijah  should 
direct;  and  his  (orders  were  to  carry  into  instant  execution 
the  lciv\sot  Most'S  rt^specting-  idolaters.  They  were  to  be 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  Whether  the  king  concurred 
in  this,  does  not  appear. 

4  k  Mr.  Bruce  says,  that  before  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
the  mornings  in  Abyssinia  are  clear,  and  the  sun  shines 
bright;  but  that  about  nine  a  cloud,  seemingly  about  four 
feet  broad,  appears  in  the  east,  violently  whirling  round,  as 
if  upon  an  axis  ;  being  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  first  abates 
of  its  motion,  then  extends  itself  and  seems  to  call  up  va- 
pours from  opposite  quarters,  which  rush  against  each  other, 
and  heavy  rain  follows.'^ 

4j.  This  sudden  rain,  after  the  miraculous  burning  of 
Elijah's  sacrifice,  and  his  prayer,  could  not  but  have  its 
proper  effect  at  the  time,  \i\iOVi  Ahab  himself,  as  well  as  upon 
the  people  who  were  present.  That  it  had,  appears  from  his 
making  no  opposition  to  the  orders  of  Elijah,  in  return, 
the  [)rophet  shewed  him  the  respect  that  was  due  to  him  as 
a  sovereign,  by  running  before  his  chariot  till  he  came  to 
the  gate  of  the  city  ;  doing  this,  as  it  should  seem,  by  a 
divine  impulse,  as  it  is  said,  tlie  hand  of  the  Lord  7vas  t/po?i 
him.  He  might  not  choose  to  o;o  into  the  city  on  account  of 
Jezebel,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  insult,  and  whose  resent- 
ment he  might  dread, 

XIX.     2.t    I'he  transactions  at  Carme/,   when  related  to 
Jezebel,  affected  her  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.     She  felt^ 
no  sentiments  but  those  of  rage  and   revenge,  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  controul. 

4.  He  seems  to  have  been  bent  on  abandoning  his  country, 
and  going  where  no  person  could  find  him  ;  but  he  rather 
WMshed  to  die,  having,  as  probably  was  his  meaning  in  what 
he  said,  lived  as  long  as  his  ancestors. J 

8.  His  distance  from  Horeb  was  not  more  than  five  days' 
journey;  but,  perhaps,  to  prevent  discovery,  he  seems  to 
have  concealed  himself  by  travelling  chiefly  in  the  night. 
This  has  the  appearance  of  a  fast  o^  forty  days,  like  that  of 
Moses  and  of  Jesus  afterwards. 


*  See  Hrrm-^-.  I.  p.  56;    IV.  p.  If). 

t  "  LX\.  '  If  tlidii  :irl  Elijah  and  I  Jezebel,  so  let  God  do  to  me.'  Elohim  is 
translated  God  or  Gods,  as  the  translator  sees  proper.  LXX.  almost  always  renders 
it  ©eo«,  God."     >F«/i,  J.  p.  241. 

J  See  Harmer,  11.  pp.  422 — 425. 
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13.  This  cave  was  in  the  mountain,  and  he  was  probably 
only  required  to  stand  at  the  mouth  of  it,  for  when,  fitter  the 
tempest,  the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  he  heard  the  still  small 
voice,  lie  only  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  to  attend  to 
it;  aud  the-  voice  evidently  proceeded  from  the  Supreme 
Being  himself. 

15.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  actually  anointed  Hazael. 
He  oidy  dtclared  the  Divine  appointment  of  him  to  b(^ 
king;  nor  indeed  do  we  know  that  this  was  done  by  himself 
in  person.  He  did  not  himself  anoint  Jehu,  but  Llislia  who 
succeeded  him,  \_'l  Kings  ix.  6,]  nor  was  there,  as  tar  as 
appears,  any  actual  anointmg  of  Elisha.  The  phrase  seems 
to  denote  nothing  more  than  a  solemn  and  authoritative 
appointment  to  an  office,  which  was  usually  done  by  the 
ceremony  of  anointing.* 

17.  I  hese  three  persons  seem  to  have  been  intended  to 
punish  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  unworthy  treatment  of 
Elijah,  the  two  former  by  the  sword,  and  Elisha  by  de- 
nouncing divine  judgments. 

18.  There  were  many  more  who  adhered  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  than  Elijah  had  imacj^ined.  And  the  same 
we  may  hope  to  be  the  case  in  other  degenerate  times,  true 
piety  and  virtue  choosing  retirement  and  obscurity. 

19.  I  he  prophets  appear  to  have  worn  a  particular  dress  ; 
and  his  putting  this  on  Elisha  was  a  sufficient  indication  of 
his  future  character,  equivalent  to  the  anointing  of  him. 

20.  He  did  not  require  him  to  go  without  his  own  con- 
sent. 

XX. t  1-  Ben-hadad  signifies  the  son  of  Hudarf.  But 
though  there  was  a  Hadad  oi'  the  seed  royal  of  Edom,  who 
fled  into  Egypt  when  David  slew  the  males  of  that  country, 
and  who  returned,  and  o-ave  trouble  to  Solomon,  it  is  bv  no 
means  probal)le  that  he  became  kins;  of  Si/ria.  The  same 
language  being  spoken  in  all  these  neiohbouring  countries, 
there  might  be  many  names  common  to  them  all.  The 
father  of  this  kins:  had  taken  several  cities  from  the  Israelites, 
fver.  34;  Chap.  xv.  20,)  and  at  this  time  it  is  evident  that 
this  kingdom  of  Syria,  though  it  had  been  conquered  by 
David,  was  become  very  powerfvd,  or  there  could  not  have 
been  thirli/-two  kings  subjected  to  its  sovereign.  I'he  con- 
quered countries  may  b(^  presumed  to  have  been  equal  in 
extent  to  Palestine,  which  had  thirty-one  kings  in  the  time 

*  See  l,p  Cf.nr,  pp.  762,  76.3. 

t  '*  LXX.  and  Jove^/n/s  put  this  CArrp.  after  CVififj).  xxi.  j  and  the  method  seenr. 
more  natural."     Wall,  I.  p.  241. 
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of  Joshua.  At  this  time  it  is  evident  there  could  not  have 
been  any  great  Assyrian  empire,  at  least  extending-  west- 
ward, such  as  arose  afterwards,  comprehending  the  whole  of 
Syria,  as  well  as  many  countries  to  the  east,  and  the  south, 
the  capital  of  it  being  Nmeveh. 

6.  He  was  willing  to  be  his  vassal,  and  to  pay  tribute  for 
his  kingdom. 

6.   This  was  much  more  than  A/uih  had  promised. 

11.  it  is  probable  that  this  exten'^ion  of  the  Syrian 
dominions  had  been  made  by  this  Ben-liadad  himselt,  his 
behaviour  being  that  of  an  insolent  conqueror  ;  but  Ahah^ 
roused  to  opposition,  made  a  proper  reply. 

12.  Me  seems  to  have  been  near  to  the  city  when  he  sent 
the  al)Ove  message. 

\3.  If  this  message  from  God  had  been  delivered  before 
the  answer  of  ^/<«A  to  the  insolent  demands  of  Ben-liadad^ 
it  will  account  for  the  spirit  of  the  reply. 

14.  The  phrase  y/o;^//i)' mt'w  oiten  signifies  i^er/-rt;i/s.  These 
Were  pn.)bably  persons  who  had  never  been  trained  to  war, 
but  employed  in  menial  offices ;  and  yet  by  them  the 
prophet  promises  deliverance  from  the  great  army  of  the 
Syrians. 

\5.  If  this  was  all  the  force  that  he  could  raise,  the  people 
must  have  been  in  great  dread  of  the  Syrians;  and  Ben- 
hadad,  knowing  this,  would  hold  Ahab  in  great  contempt. 
It  is  evident  from  Ahab  being  governed  by  the  prophet, 
that  he  was  convinced  of  the  superior  power  of  his  own 
God  ;  and  it  is  observable  that  nothing  is  said  of  his  ido- 
latrij^  though  there  is  of  his  injustice^  after  the  triumph  of 
Elijah  ovi^v  the  priests  oi'  Baa/. 

20.  This  great  victory  by  so  inconsideral)le  a  force,  very 
much  resembles  that  of  Gideon  ;  and  it  must  have  confirmed 
Ahab  and  his  people  in  the  belief  of  the  superiority  of  their 
God  to  those  of  the  Syrians. 

23.  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  Heathens,  that  there 
were  ^ods  not  only  of  particular  districts,  and  of  particular 
countries,  but  also  of  hills  and  rivers,  and  even  single  hills 
and  single  rivers,  and  that  their  power  did  not  extend  beyond 
their  proper  provinces.  And  because  Samaria  was  situated 
in  a  hilly  country,  the  Syrians  imagined  that  the  God  of 
Israel  had  no  power  in  the  plain. 

24.  They  might  naturally  think  that  these  tributary  kings 
would  not  fight  with  the  same  spirit  as  their  own  people. 

26.  This  was  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  probably  one  that 
Ben-hadad's  father  had  taken  from  the  kings  of  fsrael ;  and 
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near  to  it  was  the  plain  of  Galilee,  where  he  intended  to 
give  battle. 

29.  They  were  probably  taken  by  surprise,  as  the  Midi- 
anites  were  by  (Jideon  ;  and  in  a  hasty  flight,  and  much 
crouding,  many  might  be  trampled  to  deatli,  as  also  by 
mistaking  friends  for  enemies,  especially  as  it  was  in  the 
night. 

30.  A  hurning  wind  fell  * 

31.  Though  David  and  other  Hebrew  conquerors  exer- 
cised greater  severities  than  is  usually  practised  by  Chris- 
tians, they  might  be  merciful  compared  with  other  conquerors 
of  those  times.  Had  David  when  he  conquered  Syria 
behaved  as  many  conquerors  did,  the  Syrians  would  not 
havel)een  so  powerful  as  they  now  were. 

39.  Ahab,  no  doubt,  hoped  to  make  a  friend  of  Ben- 
hadad ;  not  considering  that  a  man  who  had  behaved  with 
so  much  insolence,  and  who,  without  any  provocation,  had 
endeavoured  to  do  him  so  much  injury,  could  never  be 
thoroughly  reconciled.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  have  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  injure  him  again, 

34.  It  is  uncertain  what  is  meant  by  the  word  that  is 
rendered  street  in  this  place.  It  certainly  implies  that  the 
Israelites  should  have  the  privilege  of  residing  in  Damascus, 
and  perhaps  that  of  having  some  fortress  or  place  of  safety 
there. "I" 

42.  As  the  victory  was  God's,  Ahab  should  not  have 
disposed  of  his  prisoners  without  consulting  the  prophet  who 
had  assured  him  of  the  victory.  He  had  been  committing 
the  very  fault  which  he  had  condemned  in  another,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it. 

XXI.  4.  It  was  natural  for  Ahab  to  wish  to  get  this 
piece  of  ground,  which  was  so  near  to  his  own  house,  and  he 
made  a  fair  proposal  to  the  owner;  but  it  was  as  natural  for 
Naboth  to  be  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  Ahab,  though  exceedingly  displeased,  did  not  of 
himself  intend  to  do  any  injustice,  and  that,  though  with 
reluctance,  he  submitted  to  the  disappointment;  which 
shews  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did  not  govern  arbitrarily,  but 
conformed  to  the  known  laws,  as  well  as  their  subjects. 

7,  8.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  be  persuaded 
by  others  to  do  what  they  would  never  have  done  of  them- 
selves, especially  when  it  is  to  shew  their  spirit  or  power. 
Ahab  was  probably  told  that  he  was  no  king  if  he  could  not 

•  Kennicott.    {P.)  t  See  Harmer,  II.  pp.  259-^'i<0'2. 
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command  so  trifling  a  gratification  as  this,  and  that  Nahoth 
in  refusing  to  sell  his  field  on  such  reasonable  terms,  de- 
served to  lose  it.  His  consent,  however,  to  the  murder  and 
injustice,  made  the  act  his  own. 

9.  i.  e.  bring  him  to  his  trial.^ 

For  what  purpose  \\\\^  fast  was  appointed  does  not  appear. 
We  may,  however,  inter  from  it,  that  extraordinary  acts  of 
religion,  probably  with  a  vievv  to  implore  the  Divine  mercy 
in  calamitous  times,  were  not  uncommon,  Naboth  was, 
probably,  appointed  to  attend  to  the  sacrifices  that  were  made 
on  the  occasion,  and  no  doubt  the  worship  was  directed  to 
the  true  God, 

10.  By  the  law  of  Closes,  (Lev.  xxiv.  16,)  a  blasphemer 
was  to  be  stoned.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this  part 
of  his  life,  Ahab  professed  obedience  to  that  law,  and  was  a 
worshipper  of  the  true  God  ;  and  this  change  in  his  conduct 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  miracles  of  Elijah.  By 
blasphemy  against  the  king,  was  no  doubt,  meant  some  act 
of  treason,  in  consequence  of  which  his  estate  was,  perhaps, 
forfeited  to  the  kino-, 

13.  The  evidence  of  two  witnesses  was  necessary  to 
putting  any  person  to  death. 

25,  This  had  been  his  general  character  and  conduct, 
and  his  offences  were  not  expiated  by  his  partial  reformation. 
Whether  chargeable  with  idolatry  or  not,  he  was  guilty  of 
manifest  injustice  and  murder. 

27 — 29.  His  acquiescence  in  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  prophet,  shews  his  belief  in  his  divine  mission. 

Though  he  considered  Elijah  as  his  enemy,  because  he 
had  denounced  the  iudoments  of  God  aoainst  him,  he  was 
far  from  offering  him  any  violence.  On  the  contrary,  he 
discovered  every  mark  of  sorrow  and  contrition  for  what  he 
had  done  ;  dreading,  no  doubt,  the  judgment  which  the 
prophet  had  announced. 

XXH.  1.  The  war  breakino-  out  with  Syria  so  soon, 
shews  the  weakness  o^  Ahab  in  sparing  Ben-hadad  when  he 
had  him  in  his  power. 

2.  The  son  of  Jehoshaphat  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Ahab,  (  2  Cliron.  xviii.  1  ;  2  KingsxVu.  18), 

.'j.  He  had  not  restored,  according  to  his  promise,  all  the 
cities  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Israelites. 

6.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the  return  of  Ahab  to  the 
true   religion.     Four   hundred  prophets,    probably,  formed 

*  PUkinytwi,  p.  196.     {P.' 
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several  of  their  schools  or  communities,  which  could  not 
have  been  concealed.  That  they  pretended  to  prophecy  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  is  evident,  thou^jh  they  wished  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  ^/ia6  by  pleasing  predictions;  and 
they  probably  thought  there  was  little  danger  of  his  want 
of  success  against  an  enemy  he  had  conquered  before  when 
his  forces  were  inconsiderable,  and  now  he  had  the  assis- 
tance of  so  pious  a  prince  as  Jehoshaphat. 

7.  He  might  suspect  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
delivered  their  prophecies,  that  what  they  said  was  not  from 
any  divine  impulse,  but  of  themselves. 

8.  He  did  not  object  to  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  but 
was  offended  because  tiiey  were  not  pleasing  to  him.  This 
is  an  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  a  very  natural  and 
common  sentiment. 

11.  Of  such  symbolical  representations  of  future  events. 
we  have  several  instances  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah^  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel. 

\5.  This  he  must  have  said  zVomca/Zy,*  evidently  meaning 
the  contrary  to  what  he  said. 

17-  In  this  manner  he  intimated  that  the  kingdom  would 
soon  be  deprived  of  its  king,  and  so  it  appears  to  have  been 
understood  by  Ahcib. 

19 — 22.  It  was  probably  in  a  vision  that  Micaiah  saw 
this  representation. 

25.  This  he  might  do  to  hide  himself,  when  he  w^as  appre- 
hensive of  being  seized  as  a  false  prophet. 

26    This  looks  as  if  he  had  been  in  custody  before. 

29.  Jehoshaphat  seems,  not  to  have  known  which  of  these 
prophets  spoke  the  truth,  and  was  willing  to  concur  with 
Ahab  as  far  as  he  could. 

34.  He  had  put  on  armour;  but  the  arrow  entered  at  some 
of  the  junctures,  and  reached  a  vital  part. 

36.  It  does  not  appear  which  side  had  the  victory.  They 
rather  seem  to  have  fought  with  equal  advantage. 

38. 1  It  was  not  the  blood  of  Ahab  himself,  but  that  of 
Joram  his  grandson,  that  the  dogs  licked  in  the  fields  of 
Naboth,  (2  Kings  ix.  !25)  ;  but  this  is  called  the  blood  of 
Ahab. 

39-  This  house  was  ])robably  inlaid,  or  some  way  orna- 
mented, with  irory, 

43.  The  most  pious  of  the  kings  of  Judah  till  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  permitted  the  worship  of  God  in  high  places. 

*  "  With  a  tone,  no  doubt,  that  made  tlie  king  see  his  ineaning."    Geddes's  Xo/t 
i    See  Jos.  Antir/.  B   viii.  ad  fin.  ;   Le  due,  p.  348  ;    Wall,  I.  p.  244. 
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46.*  These  must  have  appertained  to  some  Heathen  wor- 
ship, wliich  had  escaped  the  seareh  o\' /l-^a. 

48.  By  ships  of  Tars/i/sh-\  may  be  meant  such  sliips  as  were 
fitted  up  for  long  voyages,  lik<'  that  to  Tartcssus  in  Spain. 
But  ISh.  Bruce  with  great  probability,  places  this  Tars/iis/ty 
as  well  as  Op/ii)\  in  Africa, 

49.  ^nd  Je/tosaphat  consc?ited.'^ 

There  is,  probably,  some  error  in  the  text  of  this  place  ; 
for  it  appears  from  ^  C/iron.  xx,  3b,  that  JehoshapJiat  did 
join  with  Ahaziali  in  building  a  fleet  -dt  Ezion-geher.  But 
he  miulit  have  done  this  before  this  destruction  of  the  ships, 
\yer.  48],  For  according  to  the  account  in  9,  C/ironicles, 
[xx.  37, ~\  he  was  previously  threatened  with  this  for  joining 
with  tlie  king  of  Israel;  so  that  afterwards  he  might  decline 
any  farther  connexion  with  him,  and  carry  on  the  commerce 
on  his  own  account. 

5\.  It  was  only  a  part  o{  iico  years.  Many  other  chrono- 
logical difficulties  are  solved  by  supposing  that  any  part  of  a 
year,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  it,  in  the  account  of  the 
reigns  of  kings,  is  called  a  wdiole  year,  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  length  of  their  reigns. 


ir.   K[NGS.§ 

Chap.  \.  1.  In  the  division  of  the  twelve  tribes,  on 
the  accession  of  Rehoboam,  Edom,  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  David,  remained  to  Judah  ;  while  Moahj  together 
with  all  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  were  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Israel.  On  the  death  ot'Ahab,  the  Moabites 
revolted,  and  became  a  powerful  and  independent  nation, 

2.  He  probably  fell  from  the  roof  of  his  house,  by  the 
parapet  wall  giving  way.  This  deity  is  thought  to  have 
been  one  that  was  famous  for  relieving  the  country  o{ Ekroii 
from  the  swarms  of  flies,  or  musquitoes,  to  which,  being  in 
a  hot  and  moist  situation,  it  was  particularly  sul)ject.  The 
same  god  might  also  be  thought  to  iiave  power  over  diseases; 

*  "  Ver.  46—49  are  omitted  in  the  Vatican  LXX.,  and  it  ni;i\  be  thouglit  that 
they  were  not  in  the  original  Hebrew,  nor  consistent  with  -i  (."nju.  xx.  .3')— 37.  ' 
Pilkhif/tuii,  \).  6l. 

f  See  Wall,  I.  pp.  241,  245. 

X   (Jonj.  Houhigant.     (P.)  ^,   Vol.  II. 

VOL.  XI.  'i  c; 
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and  on  this  ixccouwi/l/tazia/i,  wlio  was  addicted  to  Heathenish 
superstitions,  applied  to  him.* 

4.  Beds  in  the  East  are  often  raised  several  feet  above 
the  lloor,  iii  galleries  at  the  corners  of  rooms,  and  tiie  ascent 
to  them  is  by  steps. 

5.  This  was  the  dress  of  the  ])rophets,  in  general.  It  wa^ 
coarse  and  plain,  but  there  was  nothing-  of  peculiar  austerit} 
in  it.     Such  a  dress  Jo/in  llic.  J>aplisi  wore. I 

10.  This  he  said,  no  doubt,  from  a  divine  impulse.  He 
seems  to  have  called  him  a  man  of  God  by  way  of  ridicule 
and  insult,  and  to  have  commanded  him  in  an  insolent 
manner  to  attend  the  king. 

11.  This  second  messenger  would,  no  doubt,  think  that 
the  lightning  which  destroyed  his  predecessor  had  a  natural 
cause,  and  therefore  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
of  the  like  fate.  He  seems  to  have  behaved  in  a  mori' 
insolent  manner  than  the  former. 

l.'J.  This  third  messenger:|:  was  convinced  that  there  must 
have  been  something  supernatural  in  the  destruction  of  the 
two  companies  that  had  preceded  him,  and  tlierefore  he 
behaved  with  becoming  submission. 

16.  What  had  happened  to  the  two  first  messengers,  had, 
no  doubt,  alarmed  the  king;  so  that  thouuh  the  j)ro})het  was 
now  in  his  power,  he  did  nothing  against  him. 

17.  /^'  tht  cightecnlJi  year  of  Jehoshajjhdt.  kiuij,'  of  Jur/a/i.^ 
In  order  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  the  reign 

of  Jehoram,  tJie  son  of  Jeho^haphal,  it  is  supposed  by  some 
that  he  was  made  king,  jointly  with  his  father,  seven  years 
before  his  death. 

H.  3.  That  EHjali  was  to  be  taken  up  into  heaven, 
appears  to  have  been  kuf)\\ii  not  onl\'  to  E/is/ta,  Ijut  to 
the  sons  of  the  })ropliets.  and  th("  jX'ople  of  those  parts,  in 
general.  This  information  must  have  come  from  Elijah 
him  sell'. 

7.  1  hey  looked  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  asctiit  ot' 
Elijah. 

9-    The  Uonblr  portion  of  tln^  inheritance  was  the  j)rivilei;'e 


*  >te  Pliini,  (\,.  K.  ('.  xxMii.  .111(1  Srldev,  fSt/nt.  ii.  C  vi.'  in  Yoinir/,  II.  pp. 
R9.  90;  S;iuriir>  iJucnurs  (nutin.  par  J/.  RorjiLCS,  1736,  V.  p[).  4.02 — 1')[);  Hunittr, 
IV.  pp.  1.59—161. 

f  See  Matt.  lii.  4;   Chnrdin  M.<.  111  Ilawiir,  II.  pp.  ■■<()7 — oOO. 

I  "  Le  Roi  comptaiit  pour  nen  |,i  vie  de  bcs  sujets — dt].)Ute  iiii  troisitiiK 
lapitaiiif.'*     Sfr  31.  Ko'iticx,  W  pj\   iin—iej. 

{  LXX.     (P.I 
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of  the  first-born  son.  A  distinction  similar  to  this  was  re- 
quested by  Elisho.,  and  not  to  be  any  thing  more  than  Elijah 
himself  iiad  been.* 

10.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Elijah  to  grant  this  request; 
but  he  gave  him  a  token  by  which  he  might  know  whether 
God  would  grant  it  or  not,  and  he  had  his  wish.  But  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  history  oi'  Elis/ia,  that  he  was  in  any 
respect  superior  to  Elijah.  Their  miracles  were  equally 
great,  but  Elisha  did  not  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  public 
life  as  Elijah  had  done. 

11.  This  is  a  second,  and  tlie  last,  instance  of  a  person 
translated  into  another  life  without  d^nng,  though  it  was 
perhaps  the  case  of  JMoscs.  Where  these  persons,  or  our 
Saviour,  who  was  raised  from  the  dead,  now  are,  or  how  they 
are  employed,  is  altogether  unknown.  But  as  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  have  any  relation  to  any  other  world, 
or  planet,  they  are,  no  doubt,  in  this.-j* 

12.  What  Elisha  meant  by  saying  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof,  is  uncertain.  It  was  perhaps  to 
express  his  high  opinion  of  him,  as  the  defence  and  guar- 
dian of  the  country  ;  as  chariots  and  horsemen  were  reputed 
to  be.:|: 

14.  This  would  be  a  proof  to  Elisha,  that  the  spirit  and 
power  o^  Elijah  remained  with  him. 

\5,  Such  too  was  the  conclusion  which  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  drew  from  this  miracle,  of  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  spectators. 

16.  They  thought  he  might  have  been  conveyed  to  some 
other  place,  and  not  into  another  world,  or  state. 

21.  The  salt  would  naturally  make  the  water  less  whole- 
some, nor  could  the  effect  of  a  little  salt,  whatever  had  been 
its  natural  tendency,  have  been  permanent.  The  power  of 
God  was  therefore  most  apparent  in  this  miracle. 

23.  The  word  here  translated  little  children,  sometimes 
signifies  young  persons  grown  to  men's  estate.  Isaac,  when 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  is  so  called,  (Gen.  xxii.  5,  12,) 
and  Joseph  when  he  was  thirty,  (Gen.  xli.  12).  What  they 
did  to  insult  the  prophet,  was  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
the  priests  of  Baal.      They  had,   no  doubt,   heard  of  the 

*  See  M.  Rogues,  V.  pp.  465—468. 

t  On  the  question.  Quel  est  le  lieu  dans  lequel  EUe  fut  transport^,  (whitlier 
Elijah  was  translated,)  see  ibid.  pp.  473 — 475. 

X  "  Vous  qui  fetes  la  force  et  la  defense  du  lovaume  nous  abandonnez-vous  ?" 
Ihid.  V.  p.  470.  See  Chrj/sostom's  trifling  questious  on  this  subject,  in  his  homily 
de  Ascensione  Elicej  justly  censured,  ibid.  pp.  46y,  470- 

2  G  2 
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I'.scciit  of  Elijah,  hut  would  not  believe  it.  Since  much  hair 
was  admired,  baldness  was  reproachful.* 

^1.  Ti:iis  curse  was,  no  doul)t,  from  a  divine  impulse, 
previous  to  the  just  punishment  of  these  profane  young- 
men. 

III.  1.  Ahaziah  his  brother  beuan  to  reiun  in  \\u^  f^evcn- 
tcenth  yenv  of  Jc/ios/iaphaL  and  reigned  two  years,  (1  Khig^s 
xxii.  ol);  and  yet  ,/<;7/om«t  beL;an  to  reiii'u  in  the  ci^hfci nth 
of  Jehoshaphat.  Part  of  two  years  are,  therefore,  called  two 
years. 

3.  IJe  did  not  worshij)  any  strange  ffod,  but  the  true  God 
in  a  forbidden  manner. 

4.  In  these  times,  a  great  jjart  of  tlie  wealth  of  kings 
arose  from  their  ])rivate  estates,  which  their  sons  and  servants 
managed  for  them.f  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  an 
annual  tribute,  but  a  fme  for  some  injury  received  from 
them. 

5.  The  Edomites  were  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Jiidah, 
and  therefore  he  could  command  their  assistance. 

1).  TIkt  had  to  go  rousid  the  southern  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

11.  That  is,  he  was  his  servant,  doing  menial  offices  for 
him.+ 

12.  He  was  probably  at  no  great  distance,  and  they 
shewed  their  respect  by  going  to  him,  rather  than  sending 
for  him  to  attend  them. 

IJ.  The  music,  probably  accompanied  with  some  sacred 
hymn,  would  tend  to  comjiose  his  spirits,  especially  after 
the  just  indignation  he  had  expressed  against  the  king  ot 
Israel,  and  in  this  state  of  mind  he  waited  ibr  the  divine 
impulse.  He  had  probably  had  it  at  other  time's  when  he 
was  thus  com])Osed.§ 

17.  Uain  in  the  East  is  often  ])receded  by  a  brisk  wind, 
as  it  is  when  thunder  gusts  arise  in  this  country. 

19.  Hc)w  clear  is  this  prediction,  and  unlike  the  responses 
of  the  lieatheii  oracles  ! 

20.  How  this  water  was  j)roduced,  does  not  appear.  But 
as  there  was  neithei-  wind  nor  rain,  it  must  have  heen  from 
some  opening  of  the  (>n,rt!i,  or  a  miraculous  j)ioduction  of 
the  water,  e;u-h  of  w  hieii  was  equally  easy  to  the  Author  ot 
Nature. 

*   >cr-  Chartlin  MS.  in  Jlurin'r,  If.  ]>[).  .jo,'-,  309. 

T   See  Yo\n}(j,  I.  pp.  134—136,  y^otr.  ]   Pil/dnc/lo,i,  pp.  I'jl,  19.^ 

(    Sec  Ilanmr,  III.  pp.  302 — 301. 
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92.  it  might  have  this  appcnrance  from  some  optical 
deception.* 

25.  They  destroyed  all  tlie  country,  demolishing-  all  the 
fortifications,  except  those  of  the  royal  city,  which  were 
exceedingly  stronL^.  fisc/.  xvi.  7,  II.) 

27.  The  sacrificing  of  persons  of  distinction  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  was  not  uncommon  with  the  Heathens, 
who  naturally  thought  that  the  more  valuable  the  sacrifice 
was,  the  more  acceptable  it  would  i)e  to  their  gods,  espe- 
cially those  that  they  conceived  to  be  of  a  savage  and  cruel 
nature.  The  Cartliagiwaiu  at  one  time  sacrificed  three 
Jiundred  \ou\Y^  ptM'sons  of  the  first  families  in  their  city. 

The  Israelites  were  so  much  shocked  at  this  sight,  that  they 
broke  up  the  siege,  and  left  the  country  ;  having,  indeed, 
taken  sufficient  revenge  for  their  rebellion.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  Moabitcs  were  ever  reduced  to  their 
former  dependence  on  the  kings  of  Israel,  but  rose  gradually 
to  considerable  power,  as  an  independent  nation. 

IV.  I.  It  is  evident  that  celibacy  was  not  enjoined 
on  those  who  are  called  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  as  some  of 
these  had  wives  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  rigid  obser- 
vances were  required  of  them.  The  creditor  had  a  legal 
right,  when  the  debt  could  not  otherw-ise  be  paid,  to  seize 
the  family  of  the  debtor,  and  make  him  his  slave,  that  is, 
till  the  year  of  release. 

2 — 7.  Most  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Elisha  were  of  the 
benevolent  kind,  resembling  those  of  Jesus,  afterwards. 

8.  Shiinem  was  in  the  road  from  Carmel,  which  was  not 
far  distant,  to  Bethel  and  Jericho. 

13.  It  appears  from  this,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
that  Elisha  was  well  known  and  respected  at  the  court. 
His  prediction  of  the  late  victory  over  the  Moabites  would 
produce  that  effect.  This  woman  appears  to  have  been 
wealthy,  and  to  have  wanted  nothing  more  than  she  had. 

lb.  The  age  of  this  woman  is  not  mentioned.  She  pro- 
bably w'as  not  old  ;  so  that  this  miracle  was  not  so  great  as 
that  of  the  conception  of  Isaac. 

22.  She  was  not  without  hopes  of  the  recovciy  of  her  son 
by  means  of  the  prophet;  having,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the 
recovery  of  the  widow's  son  by  Elijah. 

23.  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  it  was  customary  to  attend 
upon  prophets,  and  probably  the  regular  priests  also,  on  the 

*  See  Spenser  "  On  Prodigies,"  Ed.  2,  l66o,  p.  23. 
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sabbathft  and  new  moons,  and  this  could  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  exercises  and  instruction.'^" 

2,3.  Fhi-re  was  probably  a  school,  or  society,  of  prophets 
at  Carnic/,  v\hich  was  not  far  from  Shunew. 

26.  She  did  not  choose  to  inform  the  servant  of  her 
business. 

31.  He  presumed  too  much,  and  his  presumption  was 
properly  checked. 

34.  In  this  he  imitated  Elijali ;  and  as  the  child  had  not 
been  lons^;  dead,  there  mi<^ht  be  some  doubt  of  the  recovery 
beine:  properly  miraculous.  But  both  the  mother  and  the 
historian  evidently  considered  the  child  as  having  been 
actually  dead. 

38.  It  appears  from  this,  that  these  sons  of  the  prophets 
formed  a  society,  and  lived  all  together,  at  least  those  of 
them  that  were  not  married. 

39.  These  are  thought  to  have  been  the  berries  of  the 
coloqinntida,  which  resemble  grapes,  but  are  violently  pur- 
gative. 

41.  What  was  put  into  the  pot  had  no  natural  power  to 
change  the  quality  of  the  noxious  berries. 

42.  It  is  ])robable  that  many  of  the  prophets,  and  these 
schools  of  them,  were  supported  in  some  measure  by  the 
alms  of  the  people. 

44.  Th'S  miracle  is  similar  to  one  of  our  Saviour's  after- 
wards. \\\(\  must  have  ap})eared  very  astonishing. 

A  .  5.  From  the  credit  that  Naaman  and  the  king  of 
Syria  gave  to  the  account  of  this  captive  girl,  it  is  evident 
that  the  neio^hbouring  nations  had  a  high  idea  of  the  power 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  a  great  respect  for  his  prophets. 

7 .    riiis  coi  jecture  was  very  natural. *{■ 

12.:|:  ile  was  offended  both  at  the  prophet's  not  attending 
upon  him  in  person,  and  not  curing  him  without  putting 
him  to  any  trouble. 

lo.  He  must  have  known  that  no  real  miracle  like  this 
had  ever  been  wrought  by  any  of  the  Heathen  gods.§ 

*   See  Harmer,  II.  p.  514. 

f  See  (he  excellent  reflections  on  this  verse,  in  Dts.  XI.  by  M.  Roques,  VI.  pp. 
21,22,  and  the  ^ote  42. 

t  On  these  rivers,  see  Beiij.  Tudela,  Ch.  xi.  init.;  Maundrell,  p.  123;  M.  Roniies, 
VI.  p.  2fi. 

§  It  has  been  remarked  on  our  Lord's  .Tiithoritv,  (Luke  iv.  27 ,^  \\\i\\  Saamaa  \va.s 
the  only  Icfier  healed  by  Eiisha.  "  Les  prophetes  n'  e.toient  pas  euvoiez  pour 
rcpandrc  toutes  le.s  graces  dont  il>  etoient  le.s  depositaires  ;  rnais  simplenient  relles 
que  leur  Sonvcrain  Mn'itre  leur  avoit  ordonne  d'  accorder."  M.  Roques,  VI.  pp. 
10,  20. 
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17.  This  was  probably  i'or  the  purpose  of  building'  an  altar 
to  the  God  of  IsraeJ.-^^- 

19.  This  was  only  a  civil  manner  of  dismissing  liim, 
without  answering  the  questions  he  had  put  to  him.f 

2'i.  There  was  probably  a  school  of  prophets  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

24.  The  ancient  versions  make  this  a  dark-  and  private 
place."^ 

27.  ITiis  was  a  proper  punishment  for  his  offence,  and 
probably  Naaman  would  hear  of  it. § 

VI.  7.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  miracle  wrought  for  a 
trifling  purpose  ;  but  it  had  a  l)enevolcnt  object,  and  would 
serve  to  inij)ress  the  minds  of  all  tlie  society  with  a  sense  of 
the  presences  and  power  of  (jod,  as  well  as  a  miracle  of 
greater  magnitude. 

12.  The  fame  of  Elisha  was,  no  doubt,  ver}?"  great  through 
all  Syria,  in  consequence  of  the  cure  of  Naaman,  as  well  as 
the  report  of  his  other  miracles. 

13.  if  he  believed  that  the  prophet  could  discover  his 
most  secret  councils,  his  ])roposa[  to  apprehend  him  must 
have  been  very  absurd.  But  tlie  Jews,  who  believed  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  were  not  deterred  by  that  from  endea- 
vouring to  put  him  to  death.  Believing  the  power  of  the 
prophets  not  to  be  their  own,  or  at  their  command,  and 
seeing  that  in  other  respects  they  did  not  differ  from  other 
men,  they  might  think  it  possible  to  secure  their  persons, 
and  then  treat  them  as  they  pleased.  Dolhan  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  not  far  fiom  Shechem  or  Samaria. 

17.  riiis  would  give  liim  an  idea  that,  though  there  was 
no  visible  appearance  of  assistance,  they  were  perfectly  safe 
through  the  protection  of  an  invisible  Providence  ;  not  that 
the  chariots  and  horses  he  saw  were  actually  employed  in 
their  favour. 


*  See  M.  Roqnes,  VI.  pp.  31 — S3.  Or,  "  as  .sacred  earth  to  pray  upon,  as  the 
Mahometans  do."     Chardin  MS.  in  Harmer,  II.  pp.  491,  492. 

t  Or  rather  an  assurance  of  pardon  for  his  liaving  formeri\  iror.^liipped  in 
the  house  of  llinimon.  >'ee  Luther  s  rendering  of  vev.  IS,  in  Le  Cene,  \>\>-  4(i9 — 47  1 3 
Esiiiii,  1727,  pp.  213 — 215.  See  also  Hohbes's  reasoning  from  tlie  coninion  version, 
''Leviathan,  p.  2/1,)  and  the  renderino^  of  Linhtfoot  in  Lord  CJarfndon's  Survey  of 
'.he  Leiiathan,  I676,  p.  250.  "  Read  the  words,  when  m>i  master  went;  the  sense 
appears  to  be  a  pardon  craved  for  sins  past,  not  afterwards  to  be  committed." 
Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  B.  iv.  Ch.  vii.  See  on  this  subject,  M.  Uoqites,  VI. 
pp.  So — 33. 

X  I'XX.     See  M   Roqnes,  VI.  p.  55. 

^  St.  Ambrose  w;is  so  shocked  at  the  prophet's  inlliction  on  tiie  innocent  po.s- 
terity  of  Gehazi,  that  he  was  induced  to  spiritualize  the  leprosi/,  and  to  re^^ard  it 
as  denounced  upon  the  inheritors  of  Gehazi  s  crimes;  just  as  Christ  describes  the 
Jews  as  children  of  the  Devil.     See  M.  Roques,  VI.  pp.  bo — 08,  and  Note  82. 
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IS.  This  was  only  a  temporary  blindness,  or  confusion 
of  vision. 

22.  From  this  it  appears  not  to  have  been  the  custom 
to  kill  even  enemies  in  cold  blood,  but  to  make  slaves  of 
them.* 

2:3.    This  act  of'i^erierosity  had  its  natural  and  proper  cflect. 

21-.  Ben-hadad  seems  to  have  been  a  common  name,  or 
title,  for  the  kinL;s  oi'  Syria,  as  Vliuraoh  was  ol'  those  of 
Egyj)t. 

2.5.  It  was,  no  doubt,  retches^  or  some  coarse  food,  usually 
given  to  asses  or  fowls,  that  was  so  dear.  Bochart  has  shewn 
that  vetches  were  called  doves  d'nig.'\ 

27.  All  his  own  stores  we'v  so  exhausted,  that  he  could 
not  u'ivi-  her  anv  thin"-. 

28 — :3().  There  are  but  few  instances  in  history  of  persons 
being  reduced  by  any  i'amine  tc-  feed  on  human  tlesh,  much 
less  that  of  their  own  childrtn  ;  yet  even  this  was  expressly 
foretokl  by  .Moses  to  be  the  case  with  the  Israelites.  Another 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus. + 

31.  We  have  had  several  instances  of  ra^e  expressed 
against  thc^  prophets  for  denouncing  divine  judgments,  when 
it  was  most  evident  that  they  had  no  j)ower  to  intlict  them. 
But  this  is  th(^  natural  effect  of  the  ])rincij)le  of  association, 
in  the  minds  of  persons  who  ar(3  not  given  to  reflection,  and 
Avho  are  governed  by  ])assion  more  than  by  reason. 

,],'>.  This  is  the  language  of  rage  and  despair,  like  that  of 
Job's  V.  ife,  Curs^  God  and  die;  as  if  he  had  said,  since  the 
judue.ient  is  from  the  Lord,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  deliverance 
from  him.§ 

V'll.  I.  in  reply  to  the  desponding  language  of  the 
kinu",  the  prophet  assures  him  that  reliei  was  at  hand. 

2.    lie  would  be  properly  })unished  ibr  his  incredulity. 

i5,  lAj)crs  wen^  not  allowed  to  live  in  cities.  But  though 
these  were  without  the  gates,  and  the  place  was  besieged, 
they  appear  not  to  have  been  molested.  Their  houses  were 
probably  so  mar  to  the  wall,  that  tlie  enemy  would  not 
venture^,  to  come  where  thev  were. 

*  "  1,\X.  'Thou  shiilt  smite  none,  but  such  as  thou  hast  taken  rnptive  with 
thy  sword  '  '      Wall,  I.  p.  240. 

t  See  Wull,  1.  p.  250;  Harmn,  III.  |)p.  184 — 18«.  "The  licnd  of  au  ass  was 
atei^hl\  shekels  of  silver  ;  ami  tht  ioinlh  part  of  a  cab  of  vefclies  at  tive  shekels 
of  •silver."'      (I'lflde^. 

]    >ri'  Deitf.  .\xviii.  o.S,  and  supra,  p.  294. 

§  "  Tl\ere  seem  to  be  .some  words  waiituig  to  complete  the  sense."  Wall,  I.  p. 
2.)0.     Sec  Com.  and  Esu.  1.  pj).  329—3.31. 
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6.  This  was  a  miracle  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but  it  effectually 
answeied  the  pur})Ose.  The  ren^ains  of  the  Hiltitcs  were  to 
the  south  of  Palestine,  and  must  have  been  in  considerable 
numbers  to  have  kings  of  their  own.  \h\t  Joscphus*  lias, 
kinos  of  the  isles,  so  that  he  must  have  had  a  reading  differ- 
ent from  that  of  our  present  copies,  or  those  from  which  the 
ancient  versions  were  made,  i^gypt  nuist  have  been  divided 
into  several  principalities  at  this  time. 

13  I  i  his  small  number  of  horses  that  were  left,  as  well 
as  the  woman  having  killed  her  child,  arc  proofs  of  the  great 
distress  to  which  the  city  had  been  reduced.  The  people 
must  have  had  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  enemy,  not  to  have  surrendered  before  thev 
were  !)rouoht  to  this  extremitv. 

20.  This  extraordinary  prediction  was  verified  in  a  man- 
ner perfectly  natural,  and  yet  such  as  no  person  would  have 
imagined  beforehand. 

VI 11.  1.  This  famine,  some  Jews  say,  was  that  which  is 
mentioned  by  Joel,  [Chap,  i.]  ;  four  years  of  it  being  caused 
by  insects,  which  devoured  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
three  more  by  want  of  rain. 

4.  As  tlie  miracles  of  Elisha  were,  no  doubt,  much  talked 
of,  it  was  natural  for  the  king  to  get  information  concernino- 
them,  and  no  person  was  so  well  qualified  to  give  it  him  as 
Gehazi ;  and  having  been  a  sufferer  by  them,  he  would  not 
be  disposed  to  magnify  any  thing  in  his  favour.  Though  he 
was  a  leper,  the  king  might  converse  with  hiui  at  a  proper 
distance. :{: 

5.  This  was  a  most  seasonable  confirmation  of  the  fact, 
directed,  no  doubt,  by  a  particular  providence. 

6.  The  estate  had  probably  been  confiscated,  as  deserted 
by  its  owner, 

8.  This  circumstance  is  a  proof  of  the  great  respect  that 
the  neighbouring  nations  entertained  of  the  God  of  Israel ; 
and  after  the  cure  of  Naatnaji,  who  was  of  this  country,  and 
this  very  city,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

9.  This  was  a  very  valuable  present,  though  in  the  East 
many  carriages  more  than  are  necessary  are  usually  employed 


*  Antiq.  B.  ix.  Ch.  iv.  Sect.  v. 

t  On  "iliis  obscure  passage,"  see  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  331,  35'1.  "  Let  us 
take  two  of  the  five  horses  that  remain  here,  (for  of  the  many  that  were  in  Israel, 
these  only  remain  unconsumed,)  and  let  us  send  to  see."     Geddes. 

X  "  That  this  famine  preceded  the  siege  of  Samaria,"  and  Gehazi' s  leprosy,  sef 
<ieddes's  Notes  on  vr,  ),  t. 
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in  carrying  presents ;  but  it  is  not  said  vvhether  the  prophet 
accepted  of  it  or  not.* 

10.  The  disease  was  not  naturally  incurable,  and  he  would 
not  die  of  it,  but  bom  a  different  cause. 

13.  lie  thought  it  was  imj)ossible  tiiat  he  should  ever  be 
guilty  of  such  shocking  cruehies,  or  have  it  in  his  power  to 
commit  thein  ;  yet  when  he  was  king  over  Si/ria,  which  the 
propliet  foretold,  he  actually  did  these  very  things;  so  much 
do  men's  dispositions  and  conduct  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are,  and  the  influences  to  which  they 
are  exposed. 

\5.  He  had,  perhaps,  laid  this  plan  before  his  interview 
with  the  prophet,  who  would,  therefore,  appear  to  have  seen 
into  his  very  thoughts,  and  have  foretold  the  issue  of  his 
schemes:  but  according  to  Dr.  Geddes's  translation, •]•  he 
did  not  smother  the  king,  lie  might  intend  to  relieve  and 
recover  him  by  pouring  water  upon  him,  which  is  done  in 
fevers  in  some  hot  countries. ;{: 

16".  The  words,  Jehoshaphat  being  then  king  ofJudah,  arc 
not  in  two  MSS,  of  De  Rossi,  or  in  the  Si/riac,  Arabic,  and 
some  copies  of  the  LXX.,  and  are  unquestionably  an  interpo- 
lation .§     By  omitting  them,  a  seeming  difficulty  is  removed. 

17.  The  seeming  inconsistency  in  the  accounts  of  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah, 
some  remove  by  supposing  that  he  was  made  king  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  and  this  at  two  periods,  the  first  when 
he  was  appointed,  and  the  second  when  he  was  actually 
crowned.   But  this  was  unusual,  and  is  therefore  improbable. 

18.  Viz.  Athaliah.  As  the  kings  of  Judah  did  not  worship 
the  calves  at  Dan  or  Bethel,  this  idolatry  was  probably  the 
worship  of  Baal;  though  this  had  been  discontinued  by 
Ahab  before  his  death. 

20.  i'he  Edomites  had  been  subject  to  Judah  one  hundred 
and  filty  years,  from  the  time  of  David's  conquest  of  the 
country. 

21 .  This  was  probably  some  city  near  the  land  of  Edom. 

22.  Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the  country  was  not 
recovered. II      Long  after  this  it  was  conquered  by  Hijrcanus. 

*  Sec  Ilarmcr,  II.  pp.  18 — ,'0. 

t  "  Having  taken  a  ^y-net,  dipped  in  water,  and  {iiit  it  upon  his  face,  he  died." 
See  ISotr,  and  Harmer,  IV.  pp.  409 — 41  1. 

X  See  Bnicc's  Travels,  HI.  p.  33.    (/-'.) 

^  Kennicott.     (P.J      See  T-Frt//,  I.  pp.  251, 'J5'2. 

!'  "  Isaac  had  foretold  this  above  1,000  years  before,  (Gen,  xxvii.  40j."  Wall,  I. 
■(<.  212.     See  supra,  pp,  yo,  91. 
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and  the  people  became  incorporated  with  the  Jews.  This 
book,  or  the  materials  out  of  which  this  part  of  it  was  com- 
piled, was  written  before  the  Captivity.  LihiiaJi  was  a  con- 
siderable city  in  the  tribe  of  .ludah,  and  belonged  to  the 
priests.  (Josh.  xxi.  13.)  Why  this  place  revolted,  or  to 
whom,  is  not  said. 

24.  Though  he  was  buried  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  his  fathers.  (2  Cliron.  xxi.  20). 

25.  This  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  and  the 
beginning  of  the  tw^elfth  year,  as  appears  from  Chap.  ix.  29. 

26.  In  2  Chron.  xxii.  2,  he  is  said  to  have  been  fortif-tico 
i/ears  old  when  he  began  to  reign;  but  this  is  probably  an 
error  in  the  copy;*  for  in  the  LXX.  it  is  twenty  years, 
Athaliah  was  grand-daughter  of  Omri^  for  her  father  was 
Ahah.  Ahaziah  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram,  his 
other  children  and  wives  having  been  carried  away  by  the 
Philistines  and  Arabs,  when  they  made  an  inroad  into  the 
country.  (See  2  Chron.  xxi.  l6,  17,  where  he  is  called 
Jehoahaz.) 

IX.  1.  This  commission  was  given  to  Eiijah,  [l  Kings 
xix.  16,]  and  is  now  executed  by  Elisha.  lie,  however, 
did  not  go  himself,  but  sent  another  person,  probably 
because  he  would  not  be  known,  and  the  business  required 
secrecy. 

2.  He  was  probably  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

3.  He  was  anointed  perhaps  as  being  of  a  new  family. 
Had  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  by  the  right  of  inheritance, 
it  is  thought  that  this  ceremony  would  not  have  been  ne- 
cessary, 

o.  Jehu  being  the  speaker  on  this  occasion,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  was  the  chief. 

11.  This  young  man,  having  the  dress  of  a  prophet,  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  some  of  the  company.  Jehu 
thought  to  put  them  off  by  saying  they  knew  what  kind  of 
a  person  he  was  by  his  dress,  and  might  conclude  that  his 
errand  was  to  give  him  some  admonition  on  the  subject  oi 
religion  or  morals  ;  it  being  customary  with  the  prophets 
to  exhort  the  people,  and  to  make  fr^  even  with  kings 
themselves. 

12,  \3.  They  suspecting,  however,  that  this  answer  was 
evasive,  he  then  told  them  the  real  purport  of  the  message ; 
and  they  being  probably  previously  disposed  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  ceremony  of 

"  See  Le  Ceiie,  pp.  542--.046;   Essaij,  \7Q7,  pp.  246—248;    Wall,  I,  p.  252. 
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the  coronation,  making  a  kind  of  throne,  or  elevated  seat, 
by  means  of  their  garments,  or  putting  them  upon  some 
bench  on  which  he  sat. 

14.   It  had  been  fortified  as  a  frontier  town  next  to  Syria. 

20.  lie  is  called  tht  son  of  Nims/n,  though  he  was  really 
his  grandson. 

22.  Open  fornication,  and  the  arts  of  witchcraft,  were 
])ractised  by  idolaters  in  those  times. 

25.  They  had  attended  as  part  of  the  guard  of  Ahab ,  when 
this  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  proj^het. 

27.*  It  aj)p(,^ars  from  2  Chron.  xxii.  9?  that  he  went  to 
Samaria,  and  thence  was  brought  to  Jehu,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  probably  at  .lezreel,  as  a  descendant  of 
Ahab. 

3\.  Ziniri  was  slain  by  Onni,  the  founder  of  Ahab's 
family.  She  might  hope  by  reminding  him  of  this  to  check 
his  violence,  but  it  had  not  that  elFect. 

36,  37.  rhus,  without  any  contrivance  of  Jehu,  was  th(^ 
prediction  concermng  Jezehrl  vxdciW  fulfilled. 

X.  1.  Some  of  these  were  pi obahW  q, ran dsons,  who  are 
often  called  sons. 

3.  This  must  have  been  said  by  way  of  insult,  knowing 
that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  support  any  descendant  o 
Ahab  against  him. 

9.  He  seems  to  insinuate  that  he  was  not  personally  ac- 
countable for  all  these  deaths. 

10.  He  observers,  however,  that  in  whatever  manner  they 
were  put  to  death,  it  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of 

//. 

13.  The  brethren  of  Ahaziah  were  carried  captive  before 
this  time,  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17).  These,  therefore,  must  have 
been  brothers  sons,  as  it  is  explained,  2  Chron.  xxii.  8. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  the  shearing'  house,  is  very  un- 
certain.f 

lo.  He  was  a  Kenite,  and  a  person  of  distinguished  piety 
and  prudence,  and  probably  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Re- 
chabites,  of  whom  a  particular  account  is  given  in  Jeremiah, 
(Chap.  XXXV.  6). 

21.  He  must  have  conc(^aled  his  design  with  great  care  to 
succeed  in  his  scheme  so  completely. 

28.  This  was  a  great  work,  and  it  was  effectual;  for  we 
read  no  more  of  the  public  worship  o^  Baal  in  the  kingdom. 

'  See  LXX.  in  Com.  and  Ess.  1.  pp.  3:)2,  3J3. 
1"   See  Ilarmer,  III.  pp.  73 — 77. 
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32,  33.  At  this  time,  no  doubt,  Hazael  acted  as  the 
prophet  told  him  that  he  would  act,  committing  the  greatest 
cruelties. 

XI.  J.  Athaliah  being  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  pro- 
voked at  the  conduct  of  Jehu,  in  destroying  all  his  descen- 
dants, seems  to  have  been  determined  to  do  the  same  by  the 
house  of  David;  having  probably,  besides  Ahaziah,  had 
children  by  another  husband,  whom  she  might  intend  to 
raise  to  the  throne,  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  7). 

2.  [The  dai/ghfer,^  probably,  not  by  Athaliah,  but  another 
wife.  The  place  in  which  she  concealed  him  was  not  a  room 
in  which  persons  slept,  but  one  in  which  beds  or  carpets 
were  kept ;  and  there  being  probably  a  large  store  of  these 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  at- 
tended the  Temple,  there  might  be  room  enough  to  conceal 
any  person  in  it.* 

6.  This  was  the  east,  and  the  principal  gate  of  the  Temple, 
called  also  the  gate  of  the  foundation,  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  5,) 
being  built  upon  the  foundation,  or  those  immensely  large 
stones  which  supported  this  part  of  the  Temple  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  which  separated  the  city  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  gate  behind  the  guard  was  the  south 
gate,  which  looked  towards  the  palace,  through  which  the 
kings  came  to  the  Temple,  and  therefore  a  guard  was  placed 
near  it. 

7.  The  priests  and  Levites  were  divided  by  David  into 
twenty  four  courses,  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Temple 
in  their  turns,  each  ministering  a  week  from  sabbath  to 
sabbath. 

9.  Both  those  who  had  served  the  preceding  week,  and 
those  who  had  come  to  attend  the  week  followino',  were  then 
present;  the  former  it  is  thought  not  being  dismissed  till  the 
business  of  the  sabbath  was  over. 

11.  That  is,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  where  Joash  had 
been  concealed. 

12.  The  testimony  was  perhaps  the  book  of  the  law,  by 
which  he  swore  to  be  governed  ;  but  some  suppose  that  the 
word  signifies  some  regal  ornament. 

The  manner  in  which  females  in  the  East  express  their 
joy  is  not  by  clapping  the  hands  together,  as  with  us,  but 
by  applying  one  of  their  hands  to  their  mouth.  Pitts,  de- 
scribing the  reception  of  pilgrims  fiom  Mecca,  says,  '"  the 
very  women  get  upon  the  tops  of  the  hoijses  to  view  the 

*  See  AWtem.  xiii.  4,  5;  C7iarJm  MS.  in /-/<(r//'(r,  Jl.  l*l'.48b,  4«o  :  Geildeb"s  y<«- 
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parade,  where  they  keep  striking  their  four  fingers  on  their 
lips  softly,  as  fast  as  they  can,  making  a  joyful  noise  all  the 
while."*  Thus  in  Psalm  xlvii.  1,  as  well  as  in  this  place, 
the  translation  should  be  clap  your  hand,  not  hancls.-f 

14.  He  stood  by  a  pillar,'^  at  the  east  gate  of  the  inner 
court,  where  it  is  supposed,  from  Ezek.  xlvi.  1,  2,  that  the 
king  entered  on  the  sabbath  day  ;  whereas  on  other  days  he 
entered  by  the  south  gate. 

16.  There  was  another  2,ate  called  the  horse  "■ate,  in  the 
wall  of  the  city,  fJer.  xxxi.  40).  This  was  for  the  king's 
horses  to  go  out  at  from  the  stables  at  Millo,  and  is  therefore 
called  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  \5)  the  horse  gate  by  the  king's  house. 

17.  He  first  made  both  the  king  and  the  people  engage  to 
adhere  to  the  true  religion,  after  which  they  took  the  usual 
oaths  to  discharge  their  respective  duties  as  sovereign  and 
subjects. 

XH.  3.  These  were  not  removed  till  the  reign  of  IJeze- 
idah. 

4.  Besides  the  half  shekel  that  was  paid  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  worship,  there  were  vows  and  free- 
will offerings ;  and  now  whatever  accrued  from  them  was 
applied  to  this  use. 

7.  He  put  the  work  into  other  hands,  these  persons  having 
been  ne5li2:ent. 

9.  In  2  Chron.  xxiv.  8,  at  the  king's  commandment,  they 
made  a  chest,  and  placed  it  without  the  gate  of  the  Temple, 
where  all  the  people  had  free  access  to  it;  whereas  the  chest 
here  mentioned  was  in  a  place  where  the  people  did  not 
come  ;  so  that  the  priests  received  the  money  from  them, 
and  probably  had  embezzled  a  part  of  it. 

10.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  East  to  count  money  into  a 
bag,  and  then  to  seal  it  up,  by  which  means  it  passes  for  its 
value  a  long  time,  without  opening  and  counting  again. § 

1:3.  Those  vessels  might  be  wanting;  but  the  money  that 
was  collected  at  this  time  was  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of 
the  house. 

17.  Gath  had  been  taken  from  the  Philistines  by  David, 
(1  Chron.  xviii.  1).  This  invasion  of  the  country  was  after 
the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  as  appears  from  the  book  of  C/tro- 
yiicles,  where  there  is  an  account  of  another  invasion  by  the 
Syrians.      At  this  time  Hazael  came  in  person,  and  the  king 

*  Account  of  the  Mahometans,  Ed.  3,  1731,  Ch.  vii.  p.  85. 

'  See  Ilarmer,  111.  pp.  279,  28u. 

J  "  Slifc  beheld  the  king  placed  on  the  tribunal.    See  ^2  Chron.  \\.  13.  '    Gf^d(s. 

^  S^r  Mariner,  II.  pp.  285,  266. 
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purchased  a  peace.  But  Hazael  afterwards  sent  an  army, 
which  destroyed  many  of  the  people,  and  carried  much  spoil 
to  Damascus,  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23 — 25). 

21.  Josephus  supposes  these  persons  to  have  been  the 
friends  of  Jehoiada,  who  thus  revenged  themselves  on  the 
king-  for  the  murder  of  Zachariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  as  it 
is  said,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25. 

XIII.  1.  Joash  began  to  reign  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Jehu,  (Chap.  xii.  1,)  and  he  reigned  only  twenty-eight  years; 
from  which,  if  seven  be  deducted,  there  will  remain  only 
twenty-one  years,  not  twenty  eight.  But  if  the  difficulty  be 
not  solved  by  reckoning  part  of  a  year  for  a  whole  year,  it 
may,  by  supposing  an  interregnum  between  the  death  oiJehu 
and  the  accession  of  Jchoahaz. 

6.  This  saviour^^  was  probably  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  who 
repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Syrians. 

6.  If  the  grove,  sacred  to  Baal,  remained  in  Samaria,  the 
worship  of  Baal  did  not  wholly  cease  in  the  reign  of  Jehu. 
It  might  be  the  worship  of  Astarfe,  which,  however,  was  as 
great  an  enormity  as  the  worship  of  Baal, 

7.  That  is,  the  whole  of  his  army,  except  this  small 
number,  was  cut  off. 

10.  Jehoash  probably  reigned  together  with  his  father 
three  years,  as  this  supposition  will  remove  the  ditTiculty 
occasioned  by  the  two  dates  of  his  reign, 

14.  If  this  was  in  the  tenth  year  of  Joash,  as  the  Jews 
say,  Elisha  prophesied  sixty-five  years.  The  king  used  the 
words  of  Elisha  on  the  ascent  of  Elijah^  signifying,  that  after 
that  event  he  had  been  the  great  advocate  with  God  for  the 
nation. 

17.  The  Syrians  had  taken  Gath,  and  Aj)]iek  might  be  not 
far  from  it. 

19.  By  these  signs,  accompanied  with  the  explanation  of 
them,  the  king  was  assured  that  he  would  repel  the  invasion 
of  the  Syrians  ;  but  that  he  should  defeat  them  only  three 
times. 

21.  The  sepulchre  was  probably  dug  in  a  rock,  so  that  by 
removing  the  stone  from  the  mouth  they  could  put  another 
body  into  it.  By  the  revival  of  this  dead  man,  God  did 
honour  to  the  deceased  prophet;  and  from  this  it  would 
also  be  evident,  that  the  miracles  wrought  by  him  when  he 
was  alive  were  not  effected  by  any  power  of  which  he  was 

*•  "   LXX.  deliverance,   vurripia.     There  is   no   particular   man   mentioned,' 
Wall,  I.  p.  254. 
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possessed,  such  as  the  Heathens  ascribed  to  charms,  but  by 
the  power  of  God  only. 

XIV.  1.  This  was  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  father 
Joash,  tiirce  years  before  his  death  ;  having,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  murder  of  Zachariah,  been  deemed  unfit 
to  reign. 

2.  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  reigned  sixteen  years,  fChap, 
xiii.  10,)  so  that  Amaziah  va'i^UQ'A  fourteen  years  while  he 
lived,  and  fifteen  after  he  was  dead,  which  make  tvccniif- 
nine,      (See  ver.  17-) 

3.  Both  of  them,  in  tlje  latter  part  of  their  reigns,  fell 
into  idolatry. 

7.  This  is  the  same  with  Pelra,  the  metropolis  of  Arabia 
Peir^ea.  The  word  Jock t heel  signifies  obedience  to  God; 
a  name  given  him  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  having 
obeyed  God,  in  dismissing  the  Israelites  whom  he  had  hired 
to  assist  him  in  his  wars,  (2  Chron.  xxv.  6,  lO). 

8.  He  was  offended  on  account  of  the  injury  the  Israelites 
had  done  him  when  their  assistance  was  refused,  (2  Chron. 
xxv.  13). 

9.  He  shewed  his  contempt  of  him  by  comparing  him 
to  a  thistle,  and  himself  to  a  cedar;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
thistle  proposing  a  marriage  with  the  cedar  1  do  not  see. 
What  the  king  of  Judah  proposed  was  not  an  alliance,  but 
hostility. 

19.  Fhis  was  a  punishment  of  Amaziah  for  worshipping 
the  god  of  the  Edomites,  whom  he  had  conquered. 

21.  He  is  generally  called  Uzziah.  One  of  the  names 
signifies  the  help  of  God,  and  the  other  the  strength  of  God. 

22.  This  was  a  city  belonging  to  Edom,  (Dent.  ii.  8; 
2  Chron.  viii.  17,)  conquered  by  David,  but  recovered  in 
the  reign  oi  Joram. 

23.  Tliis  was  the  longest  of  any  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Israel. 

2.5.  -Joash,  his  father,  had  recovered  many  cities  from  the 
Syrians,  and  he  received  others,  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  country  to  the  southern.  We  have  no  other  account 
of  this  ])rediction  of  Jonah  than  this  incidental  mention  of 
it.  He  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  after  Samuel  whose 
Mritings  are  come  down  to  us  ;  but  wiiat  we  have  of  him 
relates  wholly  to  Ninevt  h.  Gath-hepJier  was  near  Tiberias, 
on  the  sea  of  Galilee. 

26.  There  was  none  to  succour  or  assist  him;  so  the  LXX. 
and  other  versions  render  the  phrase.* 

*   See  Wall,  I.  p.  '2.b5;  Pillun(/lon,  p.  '^00;  ll(irmer,l\' ,  p.  .<il8. 
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28.  The  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  have,  Jndah  in  Israel, 
and  the  St/riac  and  Arabic,  in  Israel,  which  was  probably 
the  true  reading. 

XV,  1.  Amaziah,  the  father  of  Azariah,  lived  only 
fifteen  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  ; 
so  that  Azariah  began  to  reign,  not  in  the  twenty-seventh, 
but  in  the  beoinning  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  Jeroboam. 
Perhaps  Jeroboam  reigned  with  his  father  eleven  years,*  or 
there  mis^ht  be  an  interreonum  between  the  death  of  A  ma- 
ziah  and  the  inauguration  of  Azariah.  Josephiis  has  the 
fourteenth  year  instead  of  the  twenty-seventh.  There  is 
probably  some  error  in  the  present  text. 

2.  This  is  the  longest  reign  of  any  of  the  kings  oiJudah, 
and  this  king  distinguished  himself,  as  we  shall  find,  very 
much,  (2  C/iron.  xxvi.  5 — 16). 

5.  The  cause  of  this  is  said,  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16,)  to  have 
been  his  presuming  to  officiate  in  the  priests'  office. 

7.  In  2  Chron.  xxvi.  23,  it  is  said  that  he  was  buried  in 
the  Jield  of  the  burial  which  belonged  to  the  kings,  which 
might  be  nothing  more  than  another  method  of  designating 
the  same  place. 

8.  Perhaps  this  was  the  thirty-eighth  year  from  the  time 
that  Azariah  began  to  reign  with  his  father. f 

12.  This  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Jehu.  They 
were  Jehoahaz,  Joash  and  Je-roboam. 

13 — 15.  No  particulars  are  known  of  the  reign  of  Zacha- 
riah,  or  that  of  Shallum,  and  but  little  of  that  of  Menahem, 
the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  being  lost. 

19-  Pal  is  the  first  king  of  Assyria  that  is  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  history, 
that  there  could  not  have  been  any  empire  of  Assyria  that 
extended  westward  before  this  time  ;  Syria  having  some 
time  before  been  not  only  independent,  but  very  powerful. 

22.  There  must  have  been  an  interregnum  between  the 
reign  of  Menahem  and  that  of  his  son  ;  for  the  latter  did 
not  begin  to  reign  till  the  ninth  year  of  Azariah,  and  Me- 
nahem died  the  year  before. 

^3.   Dr.  Geddes  says,  "  perhaps  the  fortieth  year." 

29.    He  was  the  son  of  Pul-X      He  carried  away  more 

*  "  Chronologers  always  cure  these  incongruities  of  numbers,  by  supposing  the 
son  to  have  been  taken  into  partnership,  (of  which  the  text,  or  history,  never  says 
any  thing  .  I  should  think  it  more  likely  that  the  copier  has  written  27  for  17." 
Wail,  1.  p.  255. 

t   See  ihid.  p.  256. 

X  V rob Ab\y  grandson.  See  ibid,  (on  ver.  19,29,)  pp. 'i56,  257  j  M.  Roques,  II, 
p.  122. 
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tliun  half  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Some  think  that  Pul 
took  some  captives  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  from  I  Chron. 
V.  26,  which  is  the  only  authority  for  the  supposition. 

30.  It  is  said,  ver.  33,  that  Jotham  reigned  only  sixteen 
years ;  but  he  might  have  reigned  four  years  together  with 
his  father.  Dr.  Geddes  supposes  the  true  reading  to  have 
been  the  tenth,  instead  of  tlie  twentieth,  of  Jotham. 

32.  The  name  Uzziah  is  oftener  used  than  that  of  Azariah  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  time  in  which  he  is  so  called  in  this 
book.  Perhaps  the  person  who  copied  it  changed  the  name 
without  design. 

35.  This  was  between  the  Temple  and  the  king's  house. 
It  was  first  built  by  Solomon,  but  perhaps  rebuilt  and  re- 
paired by  Jotham. 

37.  It  is  probable  that  the  war,  though  planned,  was  not 
actually  made  before  the  reign  oiAhaz. 

XVI.     2.   Tieenty-Jive  years,  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  l).* 

3.  He  was  properly  an  idolater,  worshipping  the  gods  of 
the  seven  devoted  nations,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  the  kings  of  Israel  had  abandoned  that  w^orship  from  the 
time  of  Ahab.  Perhaps  Ahaz  might  ascribe  the  declining 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  neglect  of  that  wor- 
ship. His  making  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  does  not 
imply  that  he  burned  him  alive,  but  merely  his  drawing  him 
over  a  flame,  or  fire,  by  way  of  purification,  or  consecration 
to  a  Heathen  deity. •]■  Burning  men  alive,  and  especially 
the  sons  of  princes,  was  never  done,  but  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  in  any  country,  such  as  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  for,  when  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Syrians  and  Israelites,  he  had  assu- 
rance of  deliverance  by  Isaiah. 

5.  They  ravaged  the  country,  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  5,)  but 
could  not  take  Jerusalem,  as  Ahaz  had  been  assured  by 
Isaiah,     [Chap.  vii.  1]. 

6.  This  city,  which  was  on  the  Red  Sea,  had  been  reco- 
vered to  the  dominion  of  Judah  by  Uzziah,  (Chap.  xiv.  22). 
He  took  it  from  the  Syrians,  who  now  retook  it. 

9.  In  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  it  is  said  that  Tiglath-pileser  did 
not  liclp  him :  but  as  he  turned  his  arms  against  i?ccm,  one 
of  his  enemies,  and  conquered  him,  Ahaz  must  have  de- 
rived some  advantage  from  it. 

Thus  was  fulfilled  the   prediction   of  Isaiah,   who  said, 

♦  LXX.     (P.)     Sen  IJaktwiU,  L.  iii   Scot.  ii.  p.  179- 

t   See  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3  j  llakcwill,  L.  iv.  Sect.  vi.  i)p.  307,  308  j  Wall,  I.  p.  236; 
Young,  \l.  pp.  115—120. 
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[Chap.  vii.  16,]  that  before  a  child,  who  would  soon  be  born, 
could  distinguish  good  from  evil,  both  Syria  and  Israel  \nou\6. 
be  deprived  of  their  kings.  Kir,  Josephus  says,  was  in  Upper 
Media. 

1 1.  Though  the  form  of  this  altar  was  different  from  that 
of  Solomon,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  erection  of  it  was 
contrary  to  the  law  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  sacri- 
fices upon  it  were  to  any  other  god  than  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel.  Indeed,  we  never  read  of  any  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices  to  any  Heathen  god,  except  at  Hierapolis, 
and  they  were  probably  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Israelites.  His  sacrificing  to  these  gods  was  probably  in 
some  other  place. 

15.  iie  proposed  to  make  some  particular  use  of  the 
former  altar;  or  perhaps  his  meaning -was,  that  it  should 
remain  there  till  he  had  considered  what  to  do  with  it. 

IS.  This  was  perhaps  a  covered  seat,  or  throne,  for  the 
king  and  his  family  when  they  attended  in  the  Temple.-* 
He  also  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  king's  house 
and  the  Temple.  This,  however,  was  probably  after  the 
erection  of  the  new  altar  in  the  Temple,  and  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  greater  degrees  of  idolatry,  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Chronicles ;  for  while  he  made  use  of  any  altar  in  the 
Temple,  he  would  want  a  communication  between  his  house 
and  it. 

XVII.  1.  In  Chap.  xv.  30,  it  is  said  that  he  began  to 
reign  m  the  twetitieth  year  of  Jotham^  which  was  the  fourth 
of  Ahaz.  Mr.  Whiston  thought  there  was  an  interregnum 
of  twelve  years  from  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  this  is 
not  improbable,  from  what  is  said  by  Hosea,  who  lived  in 
this  time  fCJiap.  x.  30) :  Now  shall  they  say,  we  have  no  king, 
because  we  feared  not  the  Lord ;  what  then  should  a  ki?ig  do 
to  us  P  Dr.  Geddes  reads  the  second  year  instead  of  the 
twelfth.  It  is  thought  that  there  was  an  anarchy  of  nine 
years  after  the  death  of  Pekah.-\ 

2.  Perhaps  not  like  Ahab,  who  worshipped  Baal,  but 
adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel.  Dan 
was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Ass3'rians. 

5.  Before  this  he  conquered  Moub,  and  destroyed  their 
principal  cities,  Ar  and  Kirharesh,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion o\'  Isaiah,  fChap.  xv.  l). 

*  Geddes's  Note.     Or,  accordiog  to  Grotius,  a  covered  passage,  by  vvliich  (lit 
priests  entered  to  commence  their  weekly  sacrifices.     See  M.  Roques,  11.  p.  3'2S, 
t  See  Wall,  I.  pp.  257,  253. 

2  H  2 
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6.  These  places  are  in  Media,  or  Assyria,  where  others  of 
their  countrymen  had  heen  carried  by  Tight th-pileser  * 

It  is  pretty  evident,  from  a  Dissertation  of  Sir  Wilham 
Jones  on  the  subject,  that  the  Afglians,  a  uarhke  nation 
between  Persia  and  Indostan,  are  descended  from  the 
Israelites.  This  aurees  with  their  own  traditions,  and  the 
best  Persian  historians,  though  since  their  conversion  to 
Mahometanism,  they  endeavour  to  conceal  their  origin. 
Their  language  has  a  manifest  resemblance  to  the  Chnldaic. 
and  a  considerable  district  under  their  dominion  is  called 
Hazarct,  which  very  much  resembles  Arsareth,  the  country 
to  which  it  is  said  in  the  Apochryphal  book  of  Esdras. 
(2  Esd.  xiii.  45.)  that  the  ten  tribes,  carried  captive  by  the 
Assyrians,  went  after  they  had  been  settled  in  Assyria. 

In  the  Lettres  Edijlantes  et  Curicuses,  written  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  it  is  said,t  that  formerly  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Sirva)i,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  (once  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,)  were  car- 
ried to  the  extremity  of  Persia,  between  Balk,  Cahou  and 
Canddhar,  where  they  retain  their  ancient  name,  and  are 
called  Agvans. 

At  what  time  this  migration  took  place  is  uncertain. 
The  writer  of  a  note  in  this  passage  of  the  Lettres  Edijiantes, 
says,  they  u'ere  removed  by  Tamerlane.  But  it  is  evident 
from  his  history  that  they  were  where  tht^y  now  are,U:)efore 
his  time.  The  army  of  Mahinud  Gasni,  A.  D.  1000,  is 
said  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  of  them. 

7-  From  this  verse  to  the  ciglifeenth,  is  an  account  of  the 
reasons  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  the  ten  tribes,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  suffered  as  they  had  done,  and 
were  finally  carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians. 

8.  They  not  only  worshipped  the  goldmi  calves  set  up  b} 
Jeroboam,  but  thcfgods  of  the  devoted  nations  ;  and  though 
this  worship  was  not  ])ublicly  practised,  and  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  kings,  after  the  n  ign  of  Ahab,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  done  by  many  persons  in  private,  and  y)robably 
without  any  restraint  from  the  princes. 

9.  rhat  is,  from  cottages  built  on  eminences,  from  whicli 
shepherds  could  havo  an  eve  on  their  sheep  feeding  below 
them,^  or  places  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city. 

10.  The  word  here  rendenid  groves,  must  signify  the  idols 

*  Seo,  on  "tliis  deportation,'"  ir«//,  (on  Chnp.  xviii.  ll,j  I.  pp.  QoQ,  260;    Yoiunj, 
1.  pp.  2'jH,  '297. 
t  Lcllrcs,  1717,1V.  p   2J.     (/'.)  |  Geddoi's  Ao<f?. 
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that  were  worshipped  in  the  groves.  The  word  that  is  com- 
mon Iv  rendered  g^rovc  verv  much  resembles  AshterotJL.  which 
was  Astarie,  a  female  deity  worship})ed  in  many  parts  of 
the  East.* 

19.  Several  of  the  kings  o{  Jtidali  were  as  much  addicted 
to  idolatry  as  those  of  Israel ;  but  others  kept  themselves 
free  from  every  thing  of  the  kind,  and  on  this  account  that 
kingdom  continued  about  a  century  longer;  and  i:[reat  num- 
bers of  this  tribe  returned  from  the  Captivity,  though  after- 
wards their  sufferings  exceeded  those  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  Israelitish  nation  has  now  been  many  cen- 
turies dispersed  through  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

2:3.  All  these  calamities,  and  especially  their  ejection  out 
of  their  country,  and  their  dispersion,  were  most  distinctly 
foretold  by  Moses. 

24-.  This  was  done  by  Esarhoddon,  (Ezra  iv.  2).  Babi/lon 
was  then  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  but  after  this  the  Chal- 
deans revolted,  and  formed  an  independent  kingdom,  which 
soon  swallowed  up  that  of  Assyria.  Cuthah  was  probably 
in  the  country  in  which  Cush  originally  settled,  in  the  land 
of  Shinar,  the  people  being  called  Ciithcci^  this  change  of 
the  letter  s  into  t  being  very  common.  The  Avites  were  an 
ancient  people,  driven  by  the  Caphthorim  from  Hazerim, 
and  who  settled  beyond  the  Euphrates,  fDeut.  ii.  23). 
Hamath  was  a  city  of  Syria,  next  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 
There  was  a  city  called  Siphora  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea. 

25.  Much  of  the  country  having  been  deserted,  the  wild 
beasts  would  naturally  increase  in  it;  and  this  was  consi- 
dered as  a  divine  judgment  for  their  idolatry,  all  events 
being  then  ascribed  to  supernatural  influence. 

26.  It  was  a  maxim  with  all  the  Heathens,  that  each 
country  had  its  peculiar  gods,  or  guardians,  and  that  all  the 
inhabitants  ought  to  conform  to  the  established  mode  of 
worshipping  them.  On  the  present  occasion  this  opinion 
had  a  good  effect,  as  it  was  the  means  of  restoring  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  ;  and  this  gradually  excluded  that  of 
any  other  ;  so  that  soon  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  all 
the  Samaritans  were  as  free  from  idolatry  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves. To  this  Josiah,  no  doubt,  contributed ;  for  we 
read,  (2  Cliron.  xxxiv.  33,)  that  "  he  took  away  all  the 
abominations  out  of  all  the  countries  that  pertained  to  the 

*  See  Wall,  (on  Chap.  xiii.  6,)  I.  p.  254  3  Seldcn  (Synt.  li.  C.  ii.)  in  Youiig,  II. 
pp.  27— 29;  PUkington,  ipp.  12S-- 125. 
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children  of  Israel,  and  made  all  that  were  present  in  Israel 
to  serve  the  Lord  their  God  ;  and  all  his  days  they  departed 
not  from  following  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers." 

30,  31.  The  term  Succolh-benoth  signifies  the  tabernacle 
of  daughters,  and  according  to  Herodotus,  all  the  Babylonian 
women  prostituted  themselves  in  the  temples  of  their  deities. 
From  the  word  Benot/t,  Mr.  Seldcn  conjectures  that  the 
word  Voius  was  derived,  and  in  all  her  temples  in  the  West, 
prostitution  was  openly  practised.* 

This  was  the  same  with  the  Phenician  Venus,  worshipped 
at  Byblos,  and  on  Mount  Lebanon,  the  rites  of  which 
worship,  historians  describe  as  abominably  impure.  This 
Venus  was  not  the  same  with  the  Venus  styled  Urania,  or 
celestial,  which  was  the  same  with  Juno.-j* 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Nergal  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
think  that  his  worship  was  that  of  fire,  the  people  addicted 
to  it  being  the  same  that  were  afterwards  called  Persians. 
Who  was  Ashima,  or  Nibhaz,  or  Tartak,  is  not  known  ; 
and  the  conjectures  on  the  subject  are  not  worth  reciting.:}: 

Adrammelech  and  Atiammelech  are,  no  doubt,  the  same 
with  Moloch,  or  the  sun,  to  whom  children  were  sacrificed. 

34.  They  fear  the  Lord,  but  not  doing  after  the  statutes, 
nor  after  the  ordinances,  nor  after  the  law  and  command- 
ment,  &c.§ 

41.  This  must  have  been  written  before  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  Captivity  ;  for  after  that  time  we  read  of  no 
idolatry  among  the  Samaritans. 

XVIU.  I.  As  Aheiz  Wved  on]y  thirty-six  years,  fChop. 
xvi.  2,)  he  must,  according  to  this  account,  have  had  Heze- 
kiah  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  which  is  incredible. 
Dr.  Geddes  supposes  the  true  reading  of  Chap.  xvi.  2,  to 
have  been  twenty-Jice,  instead  of  twenty,  so  that  Ahaz  will 
have  been  sixteen  when  he  had  this  son.  Mistakes  in 
copying  numbers  are  common  in  all  ancient  books. 

4.  In  putting  an  end  to  the  worship  of  God  in  high 
■places,  he  carried  his  reformation  farther  than  any  of  the 
former  kings,  even  the  most  pious  of  them.  VV^hen  the 
superstitious  practice  of  burning  incense  to  the  brazen 
serpent  began,  how  far  it  extended,  or  what  was  meant  by 
it,  is  quite  uncertain.     By  calling  it  Nehushtan,  or  a  piece 

*  See  Wall,  I.  p.  258;  Addison's  Remarks  on  Italt/,  (Naples,)  1705,  p. '226; 
Ynmig,  II.  pp.  102,  103. 

f  Jurieu  sur  les  Doqmes,  &c.  p.  693.     (P) 

X  See  M.  Roqvci,,  II.  pp.  lG2— 166. 

^  MSS.     LXX.     rPj     Wall,  \.  p.  2:}8y  Com.  and  £ss.  I.  pp.  33  i,  3$  J. 
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of  brass,  Hezekiah  probably  intended  to  signify,  that  it  was 
of  no  more  value  than  any  other  piece  of  the  same  metal. 

7.  Ahaz  had  submitted  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 

8.  This  phrase,  from  the  fotver  of  the  watclimen  to  the 
fenced  city^  has  occurred  before,  (CA.  xvii.  9).  If  it  have 
the  same  signification  in  both  places,  the  meaning  in  this 
will  be,  that  he  took  possession  both  of  the  open  country 
and  of  the  cities.  This  agrees  with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
[Ch.  xiv.  29,)  where  he  bids  the  Philistines  not  to  rejoice 
because  the  rod  that  smote  them  was  broken,  viz.  Uzziah, 
(who,  as  we  read,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  had  greatly  distressed 
them,)  for  that  out  of  his  root  would  come  another  who 
would  distress  them  much  more,  meaning  Hezekiah. 

11.  This  account  of  the  conquest  of  Samaria  was  men- 
tioned before,  [Chap.  xvii.  6). 

13.  SennacJierib*  was  the  son  of  Shalmanassar,  {Tobil  i. 
lo).  From  this  place  to  the  end  of  the  reign  oi  Hezehiah^ 
the  history  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  Isa.  xxxvi. 
— xxxix.  ;  and  from  this  book  of  Isaiah^  who  lived  at  the 
time,  it  was,  no  doubt,  copied.  Sennacherib  seems  to  have 
got  possession  of  almost  all  the  country  except  Jerusalem. 

14.  This  \^Lachish~\  was  a  city  of  Judah,  [Jhsh.  xv.  39,) 
which  Sennacherib  was  then  besieging.  Three  hundred  talents 
of  silcer  and  thirty  talents  of  gold  was  a  heavy  fine,-]-  but 
could  not  have  been  a  yearly  tribute. 

16.  Ahab  had  probably  taken  away  this  gold,  and  Heze- 
kiah had  replaced  it,  but  was  now  obliged  to  take  it  off 
again. 

17.  It  is  thought  that,  after  receiving  this  fine,  Senna- 
cherib invaded  Egypt,  to  which  Isaiah  may  allude,  [Ch.  x. 
26 — 28,)  though  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Felnsium, 
and  that  then,  breaking  his  faith  with  Hezekiah^  he  had  sent 
his  army  to  attack  Jerusalem.  They  took  their  post  to  the 
west  of  the  city. 

21.  At  this  time,  the  two  great  rival  powers  weve  Assyria 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other. 

22.  This  shewed  his  ignorance  of  the  religion  of  the 
country.  Or,  perhaps,  considering  the  ancient  gods  of  the 
country  as  its  proper  defenders,  he  concluded  that  Hezekiah^ 
by  abolishing  their  worship,  had  deprived  himself  of  their 
assistance. 

23.  1  his  vv.is  to  shew  his  contempt  of  the  forces  of  Heze- 

*  "He  is  called  Saryon  (Isaiah  xx.  i.)."     Wall,  I.  p.  260. 

t  See  Le  Cene,  p.  29Q;  Essaij,  1727,  p.  l6l ;  "  Near  ±'300,000."    Walt,  I.  p.  260. 
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kiah.     But  the  Israelites  never  made  much,  if  any,  use  of 
horses  in  war. 

25.  For  this  he  could  not  have  had  any  pretence,  except 
that,  from  having  conquered  the  ten  tribes,  he  concluded 
that  God  would  deliver  up  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
also. 

27.  This  must  have  been  intended  to  intimidate  the 
people,  and  induce  tliem  to  surrender  the  city. 

32.  He  proposed  to  remove  them  to  another  country, 
which  was  at  that  time  much  done,  in  order  to  prevent 
rebellions,  from  the  attachment  of  people  to  their  native 
country.  From  a  similar  policy,  the  Romans  afterwards 
never  employed  the  troops  raised  in  any  country  to  serve  in 
the  same,  but  always  in  a  distant  one. 

34.  These  were  all  cities  or  countries  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Assyrians. 

XIX.  3.  That  is,  deliverance  is  much  wanted,  the  danger 
being  imminent,  but  no  power  left. 

7.  This  was  probably  a  pestilential  wind,  which  kills  in 
an  instant,   and  is  often  confined  to  a  small  compass.    Some 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be,   that  Sennacherib  would  change 
his  mind,  and  return  to  his  own  country,  in  consequence  of 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Egyptians. 

8.  He  Mi  Rab-shakeh  to  carry  on  the  siege.  He  himself, 
unable  to  take  Lachish,  had  sat  down  before  Lihna. 

9.  Cash  is  the  name  of  two  countries,  one  in  Arabia,  and 
the  other  in  Ethiopia,  originally,  no  doubt,  the  same  ;  but 
separated  by  the  Red  Sea.  Sometimes  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  had  but  one  king,  who  must  then  have  been  very 
powerful.     Who  this  Tirhakah  was,  is  uncertain. 

12.  There  was  a  Gozan,  and  also  a  Harati,  in  Media. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Rezeph,  in  Assyria,  where  Jerome  places 
The/asar.     Several  cities  were  caWed  Ada na. 

13.  These  places  were  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Mab- 
shakeh. 

li.  He  probably  had  the  letter  carried  by  the  high-priest 
into  the  Temple,  while  he  stood  and  prayed  without. 

15.  How  much  higher  an  idea  had  the  Israelites  of  their 
God,  than  the  Heathen  nations  had  of  theirs  !  The  God  to 
whom  Hezekiah  prai/cd,  was  considered  by  him  as  having 
tnade  heaven  and  earth,  and  as  the  sole  governor  of  the 
world  ;  wliereas  the  gods  that  were  worshipped  by  other 
nations,  were  only  thought  to  superintend  particular  districts 
in  nature,  without  having  created  any  thing. 
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21.  It  was  usual  in  ancient  languages  to  consider  cities 
and  countries  ^s  females. 

25,  26.  It  was  before  appointed  of  God  that  he  should 
succeed  as  far  as  he  had  done. 

28.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  purport  oiwlmt  Hezekiah 
was  to  reply  to  Sennacherib.  Here  is  probably  an  allusion 
to  the  method  of  guiding  a  dromedary  by  a  hook  put  through 
his  nose,   to  which  is  fastened  the  cord  held  by  the  rider. 

29.  This  is  addressed  to  Hezekiah  himself.  What  is  here 
called  a  sign,  was  not  a  token  of  his  approaching  deliverance, 
but  a  proof  of  God's  especial  favour,  that  though  the  country 
was  much  wasted,  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  food  of  that  year;  that  in  the  next,  which 
was  probably  the  sabbatical  year,  on  which  they  could  not 
lawfully  sow,  they  would  still  find  enough  from  the  seed 
that  would  be  spontaneously  scattered  the  preceding  j^ear  ; 
and  in  the  third  year  they  might  cultivate  the  ground  as 
usual.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  precept  concerning  the 
sabbatical  year  [Lev.  xxv.  4,  5)  was  actually  observed,  though 
no  particular  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  history. 

30.  Like  their  corn,  the  people  would  increase  and  prosper. 

31.  The  people  who  were  then  besieged,  many  of  whom 
had  taken  refuge  in  Jerusalem,  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  would  return  to  their  possessions. 

35.  It  is  not  certain  where  the  main  body  of  Sennacherib's 
army  then  was,  whether  at  Libna  or  Jerusalem.  Wherever 
it  was,  it  was  probably  destroyed  by  a  pestilential  wind.  No 
natural  disease  could  kill  so  suddenly,  or  leave  so  few. 

Herodotus  has  preserved  some  account  of  this  great  de- 
struction. According  to  him,  Sennacherib,  king  of  the  As- 
syrians, and  the  Arabians,  were  invading  Egypt,  when  Sethon^ 
both  a  priest  and  king  of  that  country,  had  a  vision,  in  which 
he  was  assured  of  help  from  God  ;  that  then,  accompanied 
with  a  few  persons,  but  without  any  soldiers,  he  approached 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  found  that  a  number  of  rats 
had  come  in  the  night  and  destroyed  their  bow-strings,  and 
the  leather  of  their  shields,  so  that  they  could  make  no  de- 
fence, and  were  slain  in  great  numbers.* 

37.  Who  this  Nisroch  was  is  uncertain,  the  name  never 
occurring  in  any  other  place. f  \{o\y  two  of  Sennacherib's 
sons  should  conspire  together  and  kill  him,  and  another  suc- 
ceed him,  does  not  appear.     But  there  are  events  similar  to 

*  Herod.  L.  ii.    (P.)     SeeJos.Antiq.  B.  x.  Ch.  i.  Sect.  iv.  v.;  Pridcaux,  Ft.  i, 
B.  1.  I.  p.  35. 
t  See  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  385. 
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this  in  other  histories.  The  name  o{ Esarhaddon  is  variously 
written.  In  Isaiah  [Ch,  xx.  1,)  he  is  called  Sargon ;  in  Tobit 
[Ch.  i.  !2l],  Sarchedonus;   and  in  the  VjX.^.  Aserdon. 

XX.  1.  This  sickness  o{  Hezekiah  must  have  preceded 
the  invasion  hy  Sennacherib^  since  he  was  to  Uw  fifteen  years 
after  it,  [ver.  6,)  and  his  whole  reign  was  only  twenty-one 
years.  It  must,  therefore,  have  fallen  on  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  the  year  in  which  the  king  of  Assyria  began  to 
invade  his  kingdom. 

7.  This  miglit  be  an  useful  medicinal  application,  so  that 
there  might  be  nothing  properly  miraculous  in  the  cure. 
But  that  he  should  both  recover,  and  \\\ it  fifteen  years  after, 
could  not  have  been  known  to  any  but  to  the  Giver,  and  the 
Sovereign  Disposer,  of  Life. 

8.  His  requiring  a  miraculous  assurance,  or  pledge,  of  his 
recovery,  seems  to  argue  some  distrust  of  the  event.  But 
there  had  been  several  examples  of  the  same  kind,  especially 
that  of  Gideon^  when  God  was  pleased  to  condescend  to  the 
weakness  of  pious  men,  as  he  did  in  this  case. 

11.  It  v\'as  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  this  miracle, 
that  any  change  should  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  sun. 
It  was  sufficient  if  the  shadow  only  went  back,  and  that  for 
a  short  time,  as  it  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to  Hezekiah. 
And  though  it  is  said,  [Isa.  xxxviii.  8,)  that  the  sun  returned 
ten  degrees^  it  may  be  understood  of  the  shadoio  made  by 
the  sun.* 

12.  In  Isaiah  xxxix.  1,  he  is  called  Merodach-baladan, 
Babylon  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  this  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Assyria.  But  as  he  is  called  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  sends  ambassadors,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
sovereign  prince. 

13.  And  Hezekiah  was  glad.-\ 

18.  This  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  just  punish- 
ment of  the  mere  vanity  and  ostentation  oi Hezekiah,  though 

*  "  LXX.  in  ail  this  passage  lias  nothing  for  what  is  here  rendered  degrees  or 
dial,  but  ^a,6uf^<;  or  rivfx€a.B}ji.»i;,  wliicli  more  properly  signifies  stfps  or  staim.  The 
LXX.  seem  to  have  understood  nsJosephus  [Antiq.  B.  x.  Ch.  ii.  Sect,  i.],  that  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sun  in  the  sky  going  back;  but  only  the  sun  (i.e.  the  shadow 
made  by  the  sun)  upon  certain  steps  or  stairs  made  by  Ahaz. — If  the  sun  itself  had 
gone  back,  Merodach-haladan  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31;  need'  not  have  sent  from  Babylon 
to  inquire  of  the  prodigy  seen  at  Jerusalem:  for  it  would  have  been  ottserved  at 
Babylon  as  well,  and  better;  for  the  Babylonians  were,  at  this  time,  ilic  only  people 
in  the  world  that  understood  astronomy.  Those  interpreters  that  bend  the  words 
to  make  them  signify  the  retrogradation  of  the  sun  itself,  bring  a  great  and  needless 
difficulty  on  the  belief  of  the  history. —  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  religion,  and 
the  belief  of  the  Scripture,  that  no  interpreters  do,  by  misrendering  words,  load  a 
text  with  unnecessary  difficulties."     Wall,  I.  pp.  262—265. 

t  MSS.   (P.)     LXX.     Wall,  I.  p.  266. 
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this  occasion  was  chosen  to  inform  him  of  what  would  become 
of  his  treasures  in  future  time.  We  have  been  repeatedly 
told  that  the  sufferings  and  captivity  of  the  tribe  otJudah, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  ten  tribes,  was  for  their  idolatry,  and 
their  vices  in  general.  The  prediction  that  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  royal  family  would  be  eunuchs  in  the  court 
of  Babylon,  is  thought  to  have  been  in  part  verified  m  Daniel 
and  his  companions  ;  though  the  word  may  signify  nothing 
more  than  menial  offices,  such  as  were  usually  performed  by 
eunuchs. 

19.  I'his  was  the  language  of  true  piety,  accepting  the 
good  with  thankfulness,  and  submitting  to  the  evil  with 
resignation,  as  equally  coming  from  the  hand  of  God. 

XXI.  1,  2.  This  sudden  change  from  the  piety  of  Heze- 
kiah  to  more  open  idolatry  than  had  been  practised  by  any 
of  the  preceding  kings,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary.  But 
the  difficulty  is  lessened  by  considering  the  age  at  which 
Manasseh  began  to  reign  ;  so  that  the  turn  which  he  took 
would  not  depend  upon  his  father  so  much  as  on  the  dispo- 
sition of  those  who  had  the  care  of  his  education. 

4.  This  was  an  enormity  that  had  never  been  committed 
before  :  for,  though  Ahaz  built  a  new  altar  in  the  Temple,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  honour  of  any  other  than 
the  true  God. 

7.  This  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Selden*  to  have  been  a  wooden 
image  of  Astarte. 

9.  We  never  read  of  horses  given  to  the  sun  [Ch.  xxiii.  11  j 
before  this  time ;  so  that  Manasseh  not  only  adopted  the 
worship  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but 
added  other  superstitions. 

10.  Hosea,  Joel,  Nahum  and  Hahakkuk,  and,  as  some 
think,  Obadiah,  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  ;  and 
Jsaiah  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death,  by  being  sawn 
asunder,  by  his  orders. 

13.  He  would  inflict  upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the 
same  judgments  that  had  befallen  the  ten  tribes, -j-  and  would 
so  empty  the  country  of  its  inhabitants,  that  none  should  be 
left.  This  was  not  fully  accomplished  till  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Adrian. 

16.  By  innocent  blood  was  probably  meant  the  sacrifices  of 
children,  and  other  human  victims,  to  the  Heathen  deities. 

18.  In  2  Chronicles  [xxxiii.  12 — 19]  we  have  an  account 

*  "  Stjntag.  (II.  C.  ii.) ;  Young,  I.  p.  28. 
tSee  Le   Cene,   p.  340;    Harmer,  IV.   p.  473;    Lowth's  Lectures,    1787,   I- 
p.  155. 
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of  the  captivity  and  repentance  of  Manasseh*  Why  he  was 
not  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  does  not 
appear. 

20.  There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  sudden 
change  of  the  religion  of  those  kings.  Manasseh  was  pious 
before  his  death,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  he  undid  all  that 
he  had  before  done,  in  favour  of  idolatry  ;  and  yet  his  son 
followed  the  example  of  the  former,  not  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign. 

XXII.  2.  In  Josiah  we  have  an  instance  of  another  sud- 
den change,  and  a  greater  than  had  ever  taken  place  before  : 
for  in  his  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  he  exceeded  even  Heze- 
kiah. 

4.  He  had  ordered  the  Temple  to  be  repaired,  and  money 
to  be  collected  for  that  purpose. 

8.  This  was  probably  the  original  copy  of  the  book  of 
the  law,  which  had  been  laid  up  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

11.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this   account,  that   this 
was  the  first  time  \.\\2Li  Josiah  had  heard  of  the  book  of  the 
law.f     ^lany  persons  at   this  day  are  affected   in  a  similar 
manner   on   reading  the   Scriptures,    though   they  were  well 
acquainted   with   them.     This  was  the  original   copy,    and 
thereby  drew  the  attention  of  the  king  in  a  more  particular 
manner  than  it  had  done  before.     But  he  could   never  have 
set   about  the   reformation  as  he  had  done,  if  the  rehgion 
contained  in   that  book  had   not   been  well  known    to  him. 
More  absurd  still  is  it  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  origin  of 
the   Hebrew  religion,   and  that  the  book  of  the  law  ascribed 
to  Moses  was  composed  by  the  priests  at  that  time.     How 
came  the  Tabernacle  and  the   Temple  to  have  been  erected, 
and  an  order  of  priests  and  a  ritual  of  observance   to   have 
been  established,  and  the  Festivals  of  the  Passover,  of  Pen- 
tecost,  and  of  Tabernacles,  all  in  commemoration  of  remark- 
able  events  connected   with  their  religion,    to    have   been 
observed  from  very  early  times,  if  the  books  which  contained 
directions  for  these  things  had  not  been  extant  ?     The  Psalms 
of  David  are  unquestionably  authentic,  and  in  them  there 
are  perpetual  references  to  the  v^ritten  laic,  on  which  he  says 
he  meditated  day  and  night;  and  in  them  there  are  frequent 
allusions  to  every  thing  of  much  importance  in  the  history 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 

*  "  It  may  justly  seem  a  wonder  that  no  mention  is  in  this  book,  of  his  repentance, 
and  from  what  record  Ezra  had  it."     Wall,  I.  p.  266. 

t  It  has  however  been  considered  "  plain  tliat  Josiah,  now  in  the  18th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  26th  of  his  age,  had  never  seen  or  heard  read,  any  copy  of  this  book 
before."    Ibid.  p.  267. 
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14.  The  mode  of  inquiring  of  the  oracle  by  means  of  the 
high-priest  clothed  with  the  ephod,  which  was  common 
in  the  time  of  David,  must  have  been  disused  after- 
wards. To  Hezekiah,  as  well  as  to  Josiah,  and  other  pious 
kings,  answers  had  been  given  by  the  intervention  of  prophets 
only.  This  Huldah  might  have  been  applied  to  as  living  in 
Jerusalem,  from  which  Jeremiah^  or  Zejjhania/i,  who  pro- 
phesied in  this  reign,  might  be  absent ;  or  at  this  time  they 
might  not  have  acquired  the  established  reputation  of  Hul- 
dah. It  pleased  God  to  distinguish  several  women  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  as  well  as  other  great  attainments,  to 
shew  that,  in  his  sight,  and  especially  in  things  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  there  is  no  essential  pre-eminence  in  the  male  sex, 
though  in  some  things  the  female  be  subject  to  the  male. 

In  what  part  of  the  cit}^  Huldah  is  here  said  to  have  lived, 
is  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ancient  versions  make  it  a  school 
of  the  prophets,  and  no  doubt  a  woman  advanced  in  years 
might  have  lived  in  such  a  place  without  reproach.  But 
others  think  that  it  was  within  the  second  wall  of  the  cit}^, 
there   being  three  in  all. 

20.  How  full  and  distinct  is  this  answer  by  the  pro- 
phetess, and  how  unlike,  as  it  cannot  be  too  much  noticed, 
to  the  obscure  and  ambiguous  answers  of  the  Heathen 
oracles  !  Josiah's  dying  in  peace  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
its  being  said  that  he  should  not  see  the  evil  that  God  would 
bring  upon  his  country.  He  died  in  battle,  but  after  a  suf- 
ficiently-long reign,  and  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

XXI H.  1.  The  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  all  the 
people,  &c.* 

Probably  the  king  himself  set  the  example,  by  reading  to 
one  company,  while  other  persons,  and  especially  the  priests, 
did  the  same  to  others. 

3.  He  probably  took  his  station  in  a  place  provided  for 
the  kings  when  they  attended  the  service  of  the  Temple. •]• 

4.  This  was  to  shew  his  detestation  of  the  worship  that 
had  been  carried  on  there,  though  it  was  not  so  heinous  as 
that  ot  Baal.  From  Bethel  having  been  within  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,*  and  being  now  in  the  power  oi'  Josiah, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  a 
great  part  of  the  country  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  kings 
of  Judah. 

,5.   Here  Baal  is  distinguished  from  the  Sun,  though  they 

*  MSS.     (P)  t  SecC/i«p.  xi.  14,  :intl6»/J/-«,  p. 'iGif. 
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were  in  reality  no  other  than  the  same  deities.  Several  of 
the  Egyptian  gods  have  been  shewn  to  have  been  originally 
the  same  sun,  in  different  situations  with  respect  to  tiie  earth, 
and  as  possessed  of  different  attributes,  and  worshipped 
with  different  rites.  So  also,  other  Heathen  deities,  as  Che- 
mosh,  Baal,  Adonis,  Moloch,  &c.  were  originally  the  same, 
though  the  names  and  modes  of  worship  became  different  in 
different  countries.^ 

6.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  word  which  is  generally 
translated  grove,  must  signify  an  image  ;  and  it  was  probably 
that  of  Astarte,  which  was  a  word  very  nearly  resembling 
it.f  The  remains  of  this  image  were  thrown  among  the 
common  graves,  as  a  thing  most  impure  and  detestable. 

7.  That  sodomy,  as  well  as  fornication,  was  practised  in 
the  precincts  of  several  of  the  Heathen  temples,  is  most 
certain  ;  and  this  is  the  second  time  that  it  has  been  alluded 
to  in  the  sacred  history.  These  hangings,  made  by  women, 
were  to  make  different  apartments  for  such  purposes. 

8.  Geha  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the  tribe  o^  Benjamin, 
(1  jfiTm^-^  XV.  22).  There  were,  probably,  towers  near  the 
gates  of  cities  for  their  better  defence,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
descrying  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  These,  in  idolatrous 
times,  would  be  used  for  idolatrous  purposes,  as  were  the 
roofs  of  houses,  and  other  elevated  situations. 

9.  Though  he  would  not  permit  those  priests  who  had 
joined  in  idolatrous  worship  to  officiate  in  that  of  the  Tem- 
ple, he  allowed  them  their  share  of  the  sacrifices,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Moses. 

10.  This  w^as  in  the  valley  through  which  ran  the  brook 
Cedron,  which  having  been  used  for  the  most  horrid  of  all 
idolatrous  purposes,  :|:  he  made  the  receptacle  of  all  the  filth 
of  the  city,  the  more  effectually  to  pollute  it. 

11.  Horses,  on  account  of  their  swiftness,  were  by  the 
Heathens  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  in  some  places  were 
worshipped  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  what  use  was  made  of  these. 
Chariots  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  processions,  in 
w^hich  the  images  of  their  gods  were  carried  from  their  tem- 
ples, and  back  to  them  again,  as  is  now  done  in  Hindostan. 
This  had  been  probably  done  in  Jerusalem,  and  horses  used 
on  the  occasion. 

*  See  Youiuj,  I.  pp.  30,  31. 

t  Sees?t;)ra,  p.  460;   Wall,  1.  p.  268  ;    Young,  II.  p.  28;   Pilkinf/toti,  p.  125. 

X  "  It  was  called  Tophet,  from  the  Hehrcw  name  for  the  U/mpannm  or  sistr-um, 
wliit'h  the  priests  played  upon  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  victims."  Younff,  II. 
p.  l6l.  See  Geddes's  lYoie. 
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13.   The  Mount  of  Olives* 

No  doubt  the  worship  that  had  been  performed  in  these 
temples,  or  places,  had  been  suppressed  by  preceding  pious 
kings;  but  the  buildings  had  been  suffered  to  remain. 
These  were  now  demolished,  and  the  places  defiled,  so  as  to 
be  rendered  unfit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Heathens  themselves, 
to  be  applied  to  their  former  uses. 

1.5.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  Bethel^  though  not  Dan, 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Josiah, 

16.  This  verse  is  remarkably  defective,  and  should  be 
supplied  from  the  LXX.  thus  :  Which  the  man  of  God  pro- 
claimed, when  Jeroboam,  stood  hy  the  altar  at  the  feast.  And 
king  Josiah  turning  about,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  sepulchre  of 
the  man  of  God,  who  proclaimed  these  words. '\ 

17.  There  was  probably  some  inscription  to  distinguish 
some  sepulchres  from  others,  especially  those  of  persons  who 
were  on  any  account  eminent. 

22.  The  Passover  had,  no  doubt,  been  observed  by  all  the 
pious  kings  of  Judah  ;  but  it  must  in  some  measure  have 
been  neglected,  to  give  occasion  to  this  remark. J  The  con- 
course of  people  to  Jerusalem  must  at  this  time  have  been 
unusually  great,  and  more  zeal  was  probably  shewn  than  on 
the  similar  occasion  in  the  reign  o{  Hezekiah. 

29.  At  this  time  Babylon  was  not  only  independent  of 
Nineveh,  but  this  city  having  been  taken  by  the  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Media,  it  had  become  part  of  the  Chaldean 
empire.  But  though  the  seat  of  the  empire  was  removed 
to  Babylon,  it  is  often  denominated  the  Assyrian  empire, 
especially  when  opposed  to  Egypt.  These  two  were  then 
great  rival  powers,  and  the  intermediate  countries  were  often 
brought  into  difficulty  by  taking  part  with  one  against  the 
other.  How  Josiah  came  to  take  the  part  of  the  Chaldeans 
in  opposition  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  is  not  said.  This  war 
o^  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  battle  between 
him  and  the  Assyrians  at  Magdolmn,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus. 

He  was  marching  to  besiege  Carchemish  on  the  Eu- 
phrates; but  not  being  able  to  cross  the  desert  with  his 

*  MS.  (P.)  Com.andEss.l.'p.SSd;  Ged^es's  Note.  "  Tt  is  the  less  wonder 
that  sonje  of  ManasseKs  idols  did  yet  remain,  when  tiiese  oi  Solomon  had  been  left 
standing  during  the  reigns  ofJeJwshaphat,  Hezekiah,  &c."     Wall,  I.  p.  268. 

t  See  1  Kings  xii.  32 ;  xiii.  1 — 3.  Houbigant,     (P.) 

X  "LXX.  For  this  Passover  was  not  kept,  Sec.  hut  in  the  eighteenth  year,  Vc. 
the  Passover  was  kept;  as  if  the  Passover  had  been  omitted  all  the  time  of  the  jiidge.s 
and  of  the  kings;  which,  I  hope,  is  not  true.  See  2  Chron.  xxx.,  xxxv.  18.' 
Wall,  I.  p.  269. 
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army,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  Palestine  and  Syria, 
and  at  Megiddo,  m  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  this  battle  was 
fought. 

SO.  He  was  called  S/iallum,  fJer.  xxii.  U,)  and  was 
younger  than  his  brother  Jehoiakim ;  for  he  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  only 
three  months.  After  this,  his  brother  Jehoiakim  was  made 
king  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  still  no 
uncommon  thing  in  eastern  countries  to  choose  any  of  the 
royal  family  who  is  thought  the  best  qualified  to  reign, 
though  it  is  frequently  the  occasion  of  civil  wars. 

34.  This  was  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah. 
(Chap.  xxii.  10,  12):  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  (that  is 
Josiah,)  neither  bemoan  him,  hut  iceep  sorely  for  him  that  is 
gone  away,  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  7iative 
country,  hut  he  shall  die  in  the  p>lace  whither  they  have  led  him 
captive. 

XXIV.  I.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim, fJer.  XXV.  1,)  when,  having  defeated  Pharaoh 
Necho  at  Carchemish,  he  made  the  Jews  tributary  to  him,  as 
they  had  been  to  Pharaoh.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jehoiakim  rebelled,  and  was  carried  to  Babylon. 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6)  ;  but  promising  fidelity,  he  was  restored, 
and  served  three  years  longer.  In  his  ninth  year  he  rebelled 
again,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
was  not  able  to  help  him. 

2.  All  these  nations  had  been  conquered  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  been  ordered  to  attack  Jehoiakim.  After  which 
he  came  himself,  reduced  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  part 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple.  Consequently  this  was  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  mentioned  hy  Daniel,  (Chap.  i.  1.) 
after  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  when  Daniel  and  his 
companions  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  This  had 
been  foretold  hy  Isaiah,  [2  Kings  xx.  17,18);  hy  Huldah, 
(Chap.  xxii.  16)  ;   and  by  Jeremiah,  (Chap.  xx.  4). 

4.  This  innocent  blood,  so  often  mentioned,  was  probably 
the  blood  of  innocent  children,  and  other  human  victims 
sacrificed  to  the  Heathen  gods, 

6.  Being  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  he  died  out  of  the  gates 
of  Jerusahmi,  where  he  had  what  is  called,  (Jer.  xxii.  19;) 
the  burial  &f  an  ass,  that  is,  without  a  decent  funeral,^  so 
that  the  phrase  slept  with  his  fathers,  can  only  mean  that  he 

*  "  Josephus  lA7itiq.  B.  x.  Ch,  vi.  Stict.  iii.]  says  the  king  of  Baht/Ioti  caused  his 
body  to  be  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  vouchsafed  hioi  no  sepulchre."  Wall, 
1.  p.  ',70. 
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died  as  they  did.     Jehoiakhn  is  called  Jeconiah,  (1  Chron. 
iii.  16;  Jer.  xxii.  24). 

8.  That  is,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  it  is  sup- 
posed had  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  kingdom,  when 
he  was  eight  years  old,  (!2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9);  so  that  he 
reigned  ten  years  with  his  father,  and  three  alter  his  death. 
But  there  may  be  an  error  in  one  of  the  numbers. 

10.   He  had  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  kings  o[  Egypt. 
12.  This  was  the  eighth  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

13. Cut  ojf.  i.e.  from  their  bases.* 

14.  At  this  time  Ezekiel  was  carried  captive.  Kish,  the 
great  grandfather  oi  Mordecai,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was 
also  carried  captive  at  this  time,  (Esther  ii.  /3,  6). 

16.  These  are  the  particulars  of  the  ten  thousand,  men- 
tioned ver.  14.  There  was  another  captivity,  before  this,  in 
the  last  year  of  Nabopollassar,  (Dan.  i.  1 — 3)  ;  but  it  is 
thought  that  only  a  few  select  persons  were  then  carried 
away  to  wait  on  the  king  of  Babylon.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah,  or  in  this  book.  From  this  captivity 
of  Jehoiakim,  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  are  generally 
dated. 

20.  The  country  being  ripe  for  the    Divine  judgments, 

this  rebellion  of  the  king  was  the  means  of  bringing  them  on. 

XXY.     6.  Riblah  is  supposed  to  have  been  the   same 

city  that   was  afterwards  called  Antioch.     There  sentence 

was  passed  upon  him  as  a  rebel. 

7.  Thus  were  fulfilled  two  prophecies  which  seemed  to 
contradict  one  another,  that  of  Jeremiah,  who  said  that  he 
would  be  carried  to  Babylon,  (Chap,  xxxii.  o  ;  xxxiv.  3,) 
and  ^kvAX  oi  Ezekiel ,  (CImp.  xii.  13,)  that  he  would  not  see 
Babylon.  He  Avas  carriii'd  thither  blind.  The  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  who  lived  in  Chaldea,  was  probably  unknown  to 
Zedekiah,  at  the  time. 

8.  In  Jer.  Iii.  12,  it  is  the  tenth  day. 

This  was  in  the  nineteentli  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

9.  The  Temple  of  Solomon  had  stood,  according  to  the 
Jews, yb^^r  liundred  and  thirttf  years,'\  and  Josephus  observes 
that,  both  at  this  time,  and  afterwards,  by  Titus,  it  was 
burned  in  the  same  month,  and  the  same  day  of  the  month. :|: 
As  no  mention   is  here  made  of  the   ark,   it  was  probably 


*  Houbigant.     (P.) 

t  "470  years,  G  months  and  10  days."   Jos.  Antiq.  B.  x.  Ch.  viii.  Sect.  v.     Sct 
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burned  together  with    the   Temple,   though  the  gold  with 
which  it  was  covered  would,  no  doubt,  be  taken  off. 

1 1.  There  were  in  all  eifrht  hundred  and  thirty-tico  persons, 
fJer.  lii.  29). 

16,  17«  These  two  pillars  are  more  particularly  described, 
I  Kings  vu.  \5;  Jcr.\u.2l.  They  must  have  been  thought 
very  extraordinary  to  deserve  so  particular  a  description. 

22.  Ahikam  was  the  great  friend  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  by 
his  advice,  he,  or  his  sons,  might  fly  to  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

2j.  Gedaliah  had  then  been  governor  two  months.  The 
ten  men  were  probably  chiefs,  who  had  others  under  them. 
IshmaeU  being  one  of  the  royal  family,  might  hope  to  make 
himself  king. 

26".  This  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Jeremiah,  who 
gives  a  particular  account  of  all  these  transactions.  By 
this  desertion  of  the  country  it  became  wholly  desolate  ; 
only  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations  seem  to  have  settled 
in  some  parts  of  it.    (Jer.  xii,  14;    TLzeh.  xxxvi.  4,  5.) 

27.  From  this  it  appears  that  NebucJuidnezzar  reigned 
forty-five  years  ;  for  Jehoiakim  was  carried  captive  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  thirty-seven 
years;  but  according  to  the  canon  of  Ptolemy^  he  reigned 
only  forty-three  years,  and  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  he 
reigned  two  years  along  with  his  father. 

30.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  is  not  mentioned,  and 
unless  this  favourable  treatment  was  continued  in  the  next 
reign,  it  could  not  have  been  long,  for  Evil-merodach  is  not 
supposed  to  have  reigned  more  than  two  years  ;  but  as  it 
is  said  to  have  continued  as  long  as  Jehoiakim  lived,  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  extend  beyond  the  reign  of  Evil- 
merodach. 


I.  CHRONICLES. 

The  Books  that  bear  this  title  were  evidently  compiled 
from  others,  and  those  written  at  different  times,  some 
before,  and  others  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  They 
begin  Mith  tables  of  genealogy,  collected  from  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  other  records;  but  having  been  often  transcribed, 
much  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  names, 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  clear  up.  The  foundation, 
iiowever,  was  evidently  a  real  history,  and  real  genealogies; 
for  such    particulars   of  names,   and   other   circumstances, 
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would  never  have  been  invented  by  any  person,  as  no  ima- 
ginable purpose  could  be  answered  by  it ;  and  the  hazard 
of  making-  mistakes,  and  being  thereby  exposed,  when  they 
were  first  published,  would  have  been  very  great. 

The  history  is  chiefly  confined  to  that  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  little  notice  being  taken  of  those  of  the  ten  tribes. 
It  was,  therefore,  probably  extracted  chiefly  from  the  records 
of  that  kingdom,  written  by  the  high-priests,  or  persons 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Many  of  the  prophets  too, 
appear  to  have  been  writers,  and  their  writings  contained 
many  historical  circumstances,  as  do  those  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miak,  and  Ezekiel,  which  are  now  extant. 

Chap.  I.  36.  Timna  was  the  concubine  of  Eliphaz, 
and  by  her  he  had  Amalek,  (ver.  39). 

38.  Seir  was  the  ancient  lord  of  the  country,  and  they 
are  his  descendants  that  are  here  mentioned. 

II.  6.  As  an  example  of  a  change  of  names  by  mis- 
taking one  letter  for  another,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  this  Zimri  is  in  Josh.  vii.  18,  called  Zahdi^  the  n  r  and 
T  d,  in  Hebrew,  being  easily  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other, 
though  the  b  and  the  m  are  more  unlike. 

13.  There  is  a  chasm  here,  but  there  is  no  means  of  sup- 
plying it.  There  is  another,  ver.  14,  and  also  ver.  15,  and 
insuperable  difficulties  mver.  17.* 

49.  The  term  father  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  this  place 
for  prince,  or  chief,  because  both  Madmannah  and  Gibea  are 
names  of  cities. 

III.  1.  This  Daniel  is  called  Chileab,  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

3.  Eglah  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Michal,  the 
daughter  of  Saul.  She  is  called  his  wife  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, as  the  first  that  he  had,  and  entitled  to  peculiar 
privileges. 

15.  Johannan  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  eldest  son, 
but  to  have  died  before  his  father. 

19.  It  is  much  questioned  whether  this  Zerubbabel  be 
the  same  with  him  that  was  governor,  after  the  return  from 
Babylon. 

24.  Here  mention  is  made  of  thirteen  generations  after 
the  Captivity,  which,  at  a  moderate  computation,  will  bring 
the  history  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  And  as 
mention  is  made  of  Jaddua,  (Neh.  xii.  11,)  who  was  high- 
priest  when  that  conqueror  came  to  Jerusalem,  it  is  probable 
that  soon  after  this  time  the  last  hand  was  put  to  the  ca- 

♦  Houhigant.     (P) 
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nonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  would  be  natural 
for  a  transcriber  to  continue  the  genealogies  to  his  own  time; 
as  with  respect  to  them  there  would  be  no  danger  of  making 
any  mistake,  and  this  would  be  much  easier  than  to  continue 
the  history  of  events. 

IV.  1.  Here  the  word  sons  ev']6ent]y  means  descendants, 
for  Hezron  was  the  son  of  Phcnez,  and  the  father  of  Carmi, 
the  same  with  Chelubai,  and  Caleb,  {Chap.  ii.  9,  18). 

2.  Zora  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

10.  The  piety  of  Jabez  being  noticed  in  this  place,  it 
is  probable  that  about  this  time  many  others  fell  into 
idolatry. 

17.  Miriam  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  men,  as 
well  as  of  women. 

27.  The  increase  of  the  tribe  o{  Judah  is  very  remarkable, 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  tribes. 

39.  There  was  a  place  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
{Josh.  XV.  58,)  and  another  place  called  Gederah,  {ver.  36). 
Perhaps  the  Simeonites  conquered  it  from  the  Canaanites. 

40.  The  Simeonites,  wanting  room,  seem  to  have  con- 
quered a  tribe  of  Arabs,  and  also  some  part  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  and  to  have  taken  possession  of  them. 

43.  These  people  being  in  the  southern  part  of  the  countr^^ 
and  mixed  with  the  Arabs,  were  perhaps  left  unmolested  at 
the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

V.  2.  He  had  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance,  which 
was  one  right  of  the  first-born  ;  but  Judah  had  the  pre- 
eminence with  respect  to  authority,  which  likewise  apper- 
tained to  the  first-born. 

6.  It  appears  from  this  that  some  one  person  was  always 
considered  as  the  chief  of  every  tribe  ;  probably  presiding 
in  their  councils,  and  commanding  them  when  they  went 
to  war. 

9.  Their  right  extended  to  this  river,  but  much  of  the 
country  was  a  sandy  desert. 

10.  Several  historical  circumstances  are  recorded  in  these 
tables  of  genealogy,  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other  part 
of  the  history.  These  Ilagarites,  or  Ishmaclites.  were  not 
of  the  devoted  nations,  but  there  might  be  other  just  causes 
of  war  with  them. 

16.  They  had  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  not 
given  to  the  Reubenites,  or  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
There  were  two  Sharojis,  this  on  tlie  east  side  of  Jordan, 
and  another  near  Joppa,  (Josh.  xii.  18). 

17.  It  appears  from  this,    that  accounts  of  genealogies 
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were  taken  at  particular  times  by  order  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate ;  and  in  no  other  country  whatever  were  genea- 
logies so  regularly  kept,  and  this  is  certainly  one  mark  of 
superior  civilization.  Not  only  were  histories  written  of 
public  transactions  by  public  officers,  and  by  prophets,  who 
mixed  historical  anecdotes  with  their  predictions  and  ex- 
hortations, but  even  many  private  persons  kept  written 
accounts  of  what  related  to  their  own  families. 

22.  Of  this  war  no  mention  is  made  in  the  preceding 
history,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  different  from  that  men- 
tioned ver.  10,  though  the  Ha^'arites  were  their  enemies  in 
both.  At  this  time  other  tribes  of  Ishmaelites  joined  them. 
Jetur  and  Nephish  [yer.  19]  are  mentioned  Gen.  xxv.  1.5. 
The  Hasrarites  are  thout^ht  to  have  been  the  Aoraioi  of  the 
Greek  writers,  rather  than  the  Hagareni.  As  no  tribe  had 
its  name  from  Nahajot/i,  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael,  it  is 
thought  that  the  Nabatlierd  of  the  Greek  writers  are  those 
that  are  called  Ishmaelites  in  the  Scriptures;  being,  as  it 
were,  heirs  to  the  name  of  their  ancestor.  They  inhabited 
the  best  part  of  Arabia  Petra;a,  near  to  the  xVIidianites. 
This  war  is  said  to  have  been  of  God,  though  the  enemies 
were  not  of  the  devoted  nations.  The  cause  of  war  was, 
no  doubt,  just,  and  they  had  probably  consulted  the  oracle, 
as  they  were  required  to  do,  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

23.  They  extended  their  boundary  to  the  north. 

25,  Notwithstanding  this  great  success  and  prosperity, 
these  people  beyond  Jordan,  like  the  other  tribes^  and 
perhaps  before  any  of  them,  abandoned  their  religion,  and 
worshipped  the  gods  of  the  people  whom  they  had  con- 
quered ;  and  on  this  account  they  were  the  first  to  suffer,  in 
consequence  of  it,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians. 

26.  These  places  are  in  Media,  whither  it  was  said  before 
that  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive.  Hara  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  country  of  the  Arii,  having  had  its  name 
from  har^  a  mountain,  being  a  hilly  country.  Gozari  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  river  that  is  usually  called  C//ruSi 
and  near  to  it  was  the  city  called  by  Ptolemy,  Gauzania. 

VI.  14.  Seraiah  was  carried  captive  hy  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
and  by  him  he  was  put  to  death.  He  was  the  twelfth  high- 
priest  from  Zadok. 

lo.  Joshua^  who  returned  from  the  Captivity,  was  the  son 
of  Jehozadac. 

28.  From  this  it  appears  that  Samuel  was  a  Levitc,  being 
descended  homlzhar^  the  uncle  of  Aaron. 
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32.  This  tabernacle  was  that  which  David  had  prepared 
for  the  ark  in  Jerusalem. 

^3.  Samuel  is  here  called  Shemuel.  lleinan,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  composer  of  some  of  the  Psalms, 
was  his  orandson. 

o 

39.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  Asaph  in  the  titles  of 
the  Psalms.  lie  is  called  the  brother  of  Hemayi,  being 
his  near  relation. 

44.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  three  principal 
singers,  or  directors  of  choirs,  in  the  temple  service.  He- 
inan^  descended  from  Kohatli^  was  the  principal,  and  his 
place  was  in  the  centre.  Asaph,  descended  from  Gershom, 
was  at  his  right  hand,  and  Ethan,  from  Merari,  was  at  his 
left ;  and  in  this  order  did  their  descendants  take  their 
stations. 

47.  It  is  observable  that  no  descendants  of  Moses,  though 
a  Levite,  are  mentioned  as  entitled  to  any  place  of  distinction 
on  that  account. 

57.  The  cities  of  the  priests  were  distinct  from  those  of 
the  Levites,  and  they  were  all  in  the  tribes  oi  Judah,  Simeon, 
or  Benjamin.  Eleven  only  are  recited  here,  but  two  more 
are  mentioned  in  Josh.  xxi.  16,  17,  viz.  Juttah  and  Giheon. 

Vn.  6.  This  genealogy  of  Benjamin  is  not  only  con- 
fused, says  Dr.  Geddes,  and  corrupted  like  some  others,  but 
inconsistent  with  that  in  the  next  chapter,  and  others  in 
the  Pentateuch.  He  suspects  that  the  genealogy  of  Dan 
stood  originally  in  this  place. 

15.  Marks  of  corruption  are  most  evident  in  this  chapter, 
as  is  observed  by  Le  Clerc. 

21.  This  piece  of  history  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
place.  At  this  time  the  Israelites,  though  in  Egypt,  were 
not  in  servitude,  and  therefore  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war 
with  any  other  people.  What  was  the  occasion  of  this 
quarrel  with  the  people  of  Gath,  and  why  those  of  the 
other  tribes  did  not  join  the  Ephraimites  in  it,  is  not  known, 

23.  The  word  Beriah  signifies,  in  a  bad  conditio?!. 

VIII.  1.  There  is  much  confusion  in  this  account  of 
the  descendants  of  Benjamin.  It  enlarges  on  the  family 
of  Saul,  and  shews  how  this  tribe  increased,  after  having 
been  almost  exterminated,  in  the  war  with  the  other  tribes. 

2.  Benjamin  had  ten  sons.     (Gen.  xlvi.  21.) 

8.  It  appears  from  this,  and  the  case  o^ Ruth,  that  women 
were  not  included  in  the  law  for  the  exclusion  of  particular 
nations  from  the  congregation  of  Israel. 
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12.  0)10  and  Lod,  which  was  the  same  with  Lydda,  were 
neighbouring  cities,  (Neh.  vii.  37)- 

26.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  same  name  being 
common  to  men  and  women. 

28 — 39-  The  genealogy  contained  in  these  verses  is  re- 
peated, Chap.  ix.  34 — 44,  by  a  comparison  of  which,  several 
corruptions  in  the  text  are  discovered. 

29.  His  proper  name  was  Jeldel^  as  appears  from  Chap. 
ix.  So,  and  he  is  called  the  fatJier  of  Gibeon,  because  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  Benjamites  who  inhabited  that  place. 

33.  Kish  was  the  son  of  Abiei,  but  a  different  person 
from  another  of  the  same  name  mentioned  1  Sam.  xiv.  5\. 

40.  The  word  here  rendered  archers,  signifies  those  who 
tread  the  how,  because  their  bows  were  so  strong,  that  they 
made  use  of  their  feet  in  drawing^  them, 

IX.  1.  Here  we  see  the  great  attention  that  was  patd 
to  (genealogies,  and  no  doubt  to  the  general  history  of  the 
nation,  by  a  people  whom  unbelievers  affect  to  consider  as 
barbarians. 

2.  This  was  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The  Nethi- 
nims  were  those  of  the  devoted  and  other  conquered  nations 
whom  David  gave,  as  the  word  signifies,  or  appointed,  to 
assist  the  Levites,  as  the  Gibeonites  had  been  appointed  by 
Joshua  to  the  same  services  before. 

3.  Hence  it  appears  that  some  of  the  ten  tribes  returned 
with  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  as  they  all  had  leave  to 
do,  though  very  few  availed  themselves  of  it. 

10.  This  catalogue  of  the  priests  differs  much  from  that 
in  Nehemiah,  [xi.]. 

1 1 .  This  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  was  not  the  high-priest, 
but  one  who  particularly  attended  to  the  business  of  the 
Temple,  perhaps  under  the  direction  of  the  high-priest. 

18.  This  is  thought  to  shew  that  after  their  return  they 
did  not  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah,  where  the  Temple  had 
stood,  but  on  Mount  Zion,  where  the  king's  palace  had 
been,  and  a  temporary  tabernacle  created  by  David  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark. 

19.  This  is  thought  to  be  another  proof  of  the  same 
thing.     (See  also  ?;er.  21 — 23.) 

22.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  regulations  established  by 
David  for  the  orderly  service  of  the  sanctuary,  were  sug~ 
gested  by  Samuel. 

33.  Those  whose  business  it  was  to  sing  during  divine 
service,  were  exempt  from  every  other  duty.  They  either 
sung,  played  upon  some  instrument,  or  instructed  others. 
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35.  This  is  a  repetition  of  what  was  said  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  (ver.  29 — 38,)  which  is  a  proof  of  carelessness  in 
the  copier  ;  but  carelessness  is  the  reverse  of  design,  and 
far  from  being  a  mark  of  forgery. 

X.  1.  There  is  very  httle  in  this  chapter  that  is  not  con- 
tained in  I  Sum.  xxxi. 

10.  This  is  called  the  house  of /^i/itoroM,  (I  Sam.xx\\.  10). 
Dagon,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  different  deity  ;  and  as 
the  former  was  a  female  character,  the  latter  must  have  been 
a  male. 

X[.  1.  No  account  is  here  given  o{  Ishhosheth,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  book  being  the  history  of  David,  and 
bis  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  the  Divine  designation  of  David  to 
be  king  was  well  known  in  the  country,  and  that  this  was 
the  principal  reason  of  the  people's  choice  of  him,  though 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have  proceeded 
to  this  immediately  on  the  death  of  Saul. 

8.  And  he  built  the  circuit  from  Millo,  and  round  to  (the 
beginning  of)  that  circuit,  and  Joah  was  made  governor  of 
the  city* 

10.  This  account  of  David's  worthies  Ci\^'ex^  in  some  par- 
ticulars from  that  in  the  book  of  Samuel;  but  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  same  originally,  and  the  variations  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  transcriber,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  has 
clearly  shewn. 

3^.  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36,  it  is,  Igal,  the  son  of  Nathan. 

42.  But  the  thirty  were  above  h}m.'\ 

XII.  1.  The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  It  appears  that,  notwithstanding 
Saul's  persecution  of  David,  he  had  many  zealous  friends 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  in  Saul's  own  tribe 
and  family. 

2.  Much  practice  must  have  l)een  necessary  to  acquire 
this  power ;  and  what  was  gained  by  the  use  of  the  left 
band,  must  have  been  in  some  measure  lost  by  the  disuse 
of  the  other,  so  that  perhaps  it  was  no  great  advantage  on 
the  whole. 

4.  There  were  probably  thirty  Benjamites  in  all. 

14,  They  did  not  bring  all  these  men  with  them,  for  the 
followers  of  David  during  his  persecution  never  exceeded 
six  hundred  ;  but  they  had  either  been  commanders  of  these 
numbers  in  their  respective  tribes,  or  were  made  so  by 
David  afterwards. 

*  KtnmcoU.     {P.)  t  Ibid.     (P.) 
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1^.  It  is  probable  that  while  Saul  was  engaged  with  the 
Philistines,  the  nations  on  the  east  of  Jordan  invaded  the 
country,  and  were  repelled  by  these  persons,  who  crossed 
the  river  at  this  time.  And  as  the  passage  of  the  river  is  so 
particularly  mentioned,  it  must  have  been  deemed  a  difficult 
and  bold  undertaking.-^  Perhaps  they  were  obliged  to  swim 
over  it. 

17.  These  being  Benjamitcs,  he  might  reasonably  have 
some  suspicion  of  their  intention.  The  thirty^  mentioned 
before,  were  the  relations  of  Saul,  perhaps  particularly 
known  to  David;  but  these  might  be  unknown  to  him. 

18.  He  seems  to  have  spoken  with  particular  earnestness, 
resenting  David's  suspicion  of  them. 

21.  These  were  probably  the  people  who  plundered  Ziklag 
in  David's  absence. 

22.  The  host  of  God  probably  means  the  stars,  an  ex- 
pression often  made  use  of  to  denote  a  great  number.  Thus 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  are  said  to  be  as  the  stars  for 
multitude. 

27.  He  was  not  the  high-priest,  for  Ahiathar  was  in  that 
office  ;   but  he  might  be  the  head  of  the  tribe  for  civil  affairs. 

28.  The  Hebrew  priests  were  not  exempted  from  serving 
in  the  army,  any  more  than  priests  in  Heathen  countries. 

31.  They  were  deputed  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  signify 
the  general  choice  o{  David. 

32.  All  that  was  meant  by  this  language  was,  probably,  that 
they  were  men  of  good  understanding,  judges  of  what  was 
proper  to  be  done  on  the  occasion. 

38 — 4-0.  This  was  after  the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  being  a 
solemn  deputation  from  all  the  tribes,  even  the  most  distant 
ones,  and  forming  a  great  army,  more  than  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  David  was  prepared  to  entertain. 

XHI.  3.  Though  this  proposal  was  made  immediately 
upon  David's  accession,  it  was  not  executed  till  after  what 
is  related  in  the  next  chapter,  as  appears  from  2  Samuel. 
[v.  vi.]  in  the  time  oi'  Sajd  the  ark  was  suffered  to  remain 
at  KirjatJijcarim;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  seems 
to  have  bad  no  thought  about  religion,  till  in  his  extreme 
distress  he  ap))lied  to  the  oracle  without  receiving  any 
answer,  and  then  to  the  witch  of  Endor. 

7.  They  seem  to  have  given  no  attention  to  the  directions 
for   the   decent   conveyance  of  the  ark,    contained    in   the 

*  See  Jo!;efhm  (War),  B.  iv.  Ch.  vii.  Sect,  v.;  Maundrell,  pp.  31,  82;  Harmer, 
II.  p.  ^'14;    Lowtli,  I.  pp.  131,  1'3'2. 
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writings  of  Moses,  though  not  from  a  want  of  respect  for  it,  as 
their  conduct  shews;  and  as  it  had  come  from  the  Philis- 
tines in  a  carriage,  they  might  have  been  led  by  that  circum- 
stance to  adopt  the  same  method. 

XIV.  12.  It  appears  to  have  been  no  unusual  thing  to 
carry  the  images  of  their  gods  to  the  field  of  battle,  hoping 
by  this  means  more  effectually  to  engage  their  assistance. 
David,  on  capturing  them,  did  not  preserve  them  as  trophies 
of  his  victory,  but  to  shew  his  just  contempt  of  them,  he 
destroyed  them  all. 

XV.  1.  All  the  wives  of  David  would  of  course  require 
separate  suites  of  rooms,  though  they  might  be  all  under  the 
same  roof.  He  did  not  think  proper,  though  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear,  to  bring  the  original  tabernacle  from  Gibeon, 
where  the  mornino^  and  evenins^  sacrifices  continued  to  be 
offered,  though  the  ark  was  in  Jerusalem. 

12.  Their  sanctifying  themselves,  consisted  in  abstaining 
from  every  cause  of  legal  impurity. 

13.  The  king  was  now  become  sensible  of  the  former  in- 
attention to  the  proper  method  of  conveying  the  ark,  as  not 
sufficiently  respectful. 

16.  The  introduction  o^  music  into  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  the  work  oi  David,  the  ritual  of  Moses  containing 
no  directions  about  it.  Music,  however,  as  well  as  dancing, 
accompanied  with  the  recitation  of  hymns  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  was  used  by  all  the  Heathens  in  their  acts  of  worship; 
but  whether  this  custom  of  theirs  was  prior  to  that  of  David, 
is  unknown.  In  the  Hebrew  service  vocal  music  always 
accompanied  instrumental,  and  the  hymns  they  recited  are 
contained  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  In  this  part  of  the  service 
all  the  people  might  join. 

18.  There  is  probably  something  imperfect  in  the  text  of 
this  place.  Ben  denotes  the  son  of  some  person  mentioned 
immediately  afterwards.  The  LXX.  adds  Azrah,  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  Azaziah,  (ver.  2.1). 

19 — 21.  Three  kinds  of  instruments  seem  to  be  mentioned 
here  ;  the  cymbals,  which  were  of  brass ,  and  which,  like  the 
drum,  had  but  one  note  ;  flutes,  or  wind  music,  and  the 
harp,  or  a  stringed  instrument.  They  were  probably  some- 
times used  separately,  and  sometimes  altogether,  signified 
by  the  term  lamnatzeab,  or  as  we  say,  the  whole  band. 

22.  This  was  probably  for  the  vocal  part  of  the  perform- 
ance, as  it  immediately  follows  the  account  of  the  instru- 
mental music.  Some,  however,  render  it, ybr  the  carriage  of 
the  ark. 
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XVI.  4.  This  service  was  performed  every  day  in  the 
Tabernacle  which  he  had  erected  for  the  ark  ;  but  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifices  were  made  at  Gibeon,  at  the  altar 
in  the  original  Tabernacle. 

7,  8.  This  Psaini  is  the  96th,  and  part  of  the  105th,  It 
seems  to  have  been  sung  every  day,  whatever  other  psalms 
or  hymns  might  be  added  to  it.  It  is  an  animated  comme- 
moration of  the  Divine  goodness  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
to  the  Hebrew  nation  in  particular,  not  omitting  to  notice 
the  superiority  of  the  true  God  to  the  gods  of  the  Heathens, 
and  calling  upon  all  mankind  to  join  in  that  worship. 

31.  There  is  a  peculiar  sublimity  in  these  sentiments, 
and  in  this  invitation  of  all  mankind  to  rejoice  in  the  Divine 
government,  from  the  full  persuasion  of  the  universal  benefit 
of  it. 

35.  There  is  something  remarkable  in  this  part  of  the 
hymn,  and  it  is  not  found  in  either  of  the  Psalms  above- 
mentioned.  It  has,  therefore,  been  supposed,  and  with 
much  proSability,  that  it  was  added  by  £^ra  after  the  Capti- 
vity, when  it  was  sung  in  the  temple  that  was  then  built. 

40.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  morning  and  the 
evening  sacrifices  were  not  made  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  the 
altar  in  Giheon,  till  the  erection  of  the  temple. 

41.  That  is,  to  sing  the  sacred  hymns,  one  of  which  was 
perhaps  that  above-mentioned,  of  which  that  response,  as  it 
may  be  called,  for  his  mercy  endareth  for  ever,  which  occurs 
in  many  others,  makes  a  part.  A  psalm  in  which  it  occurs, 
seems  to  have  been  sung  every  day  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity,  as  appears  from  Ezra  iii.  11;  And  they  sung 
together  by  course,  in  praising  and  giving  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  because  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever 
towards  Israel.  Nor  could  any  sentiment  be  more  proper  to 
be  continually  impressed  upon  the  mind. 

XVII.  14.  These  expressions,  and  those  in  ver.  9,  refer, 
in  the  proper  and  literal  sense  of  the  words,  to  a  time  that  is 
yet  future  ;  though  in  a  qualified  sense  they  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  under  David  and  his 
immediate  successors. 

16.  This,  no  doubt,  was  spoken  before  the  ark,  in  the 
tabernacle  which  he  had  erected. 

XVIII.  1.  Instead  of  Gath  and  her  towns,  it  is  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  1,  Metheg-ammahy  which  is  perhaps  another  name  for 
the  same  district. 

4.  In  2  Sam»  viii.  4,  it  is,  seven  hundred. 
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XIX.  1.  The  history  in  this  chapter  is  the  same,  with 
hardly  any  variation,  with  that  in  2  Satn.  x. 

4.  To  shave  half  the  beard  was  the  greatest  of  all  insults, 
and  to  which  the  vilest  criminals  only  were  subject.* 

6.  This  Maacah  was  a  city  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  border- 
ing upon  Syria^  and  therefore  called  Aram-maacah. 

7.  Those  thirty  and  two  thousand  chariots  must  mean  so 
many  men  who  fought  in  chariots ;  f  for  in  ancient  times 
each  chariot  had  only  one  warrior,  and  a  person  to  conduct 
it.  In  the  book  of  Samuel  it  is  said,  they  hired  twenty  thou- 
sand footmen  from  Zobah^  and  twelve  thousand  men  of  Ishtoby 
which  make  the  thirty-two  thousand  of  this  place. 

XX.  The  history  of  Uriah  and  Bathsheba  is  omitted  here^ 
probably  because  it  was  related  at  large  in  the  book  of 
Samuel. 

5.  And  he  put  them  to  the  saw8.\ 

XXI.  1.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  word  Satan 
occurs  in  this  history ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  does  not 
signify  a  distinct  intelligent  person,  but  the  source  of  evil,  or 
improper  thoughts  that  arose  in  David's  own  mind,  viz.  his 
pride  and  ostentation.  In  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
book  of  Samuel,  [xxiv.  1,J  it  is  said  that  God,  being  angry 
with  Israel,  moved  David  to  number  them;  and  this  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  other  account. §  The  punishment 
of  the  people  was  a  proper  measure  in  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence, suiting  their  case,  and  the  conduct  of  David  was  the 
means  by  which  this  punishment  was  brought  about:  and 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  whatever  takes  place  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  is  ascribed  to  the  God  of  na- 
ture; as,  the  obstinacy  of  Pharoah,  and  the  envy  and  malice 
of  Joseph's  brethren. 

5.  This  account  differs  considerably  from  that  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9.j| 

6.  It  is  something  extraordinary  that  Joai  should  see  this 
business  in  its  true  light,  while  David  did  not.  But  his 
pride  was  not  interested  in  the  event. 

9.   Gad  \_David's  Sea-]  might  be  the  person  appointed  to 

♦   Marlin.    (P.) 

t  SceJos.Antii/.  B.  vii.  Cli.  vi.  Sect.!.;  Wall,  II.  p.  308  ;  Com.  and  Ess.  II. 
p.  387  ;   (leddes'b  Note. 

X  (Jonj.  and  as  supported  by  ftie  jiarallel  passage,  'i  Sam.  xii.  Si.  (P.)  See 
supra,  p.  400 ;    Cow.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  386 — 338. 

§   See  Le  Cine,  pp.  463,  464;   Essuif,  1727,  p.  129. 

II  Probably  "mistakes  have  been  made  by  scribes."  See  Wall,  II.  p.  SOOi 
Pilhington,  p.  49. 
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write  the  records  of  his  reign,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  all 
the  princes  in  the  East  to  have  such  persons.  Their  accounts 
were  examined  after  the  death  of  the  prince.  This  is  now 
the  custom  in  Abyssinia* 

17.  In  this,  David  discovered  an  ingenuous  disposition, 
and  a  just  concern  that  the  innocent  people,  as  he  considered 
them,  should  suffer  for  his  offence. 

20.  In  the  book  o{  Samuel  [xxiv.  20}  there  is  no  mention 
of  Ornan^  or  as  it  is  there  called  Araunah  and  his  sons  seeing 
the  angel.  From  this  and  other  circumstances  of  variation, 
it  is  evident  that  the  two  accounts  were  originally  different, 
though  in  substance  the  same,  and  not  one  of  them  copied 
from  the  other. 

25.   In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24,  it  is,  Jifti/  shekels  of  silver. 

26".  This  circumstance^  which  is  a  very  important  one,  of 
the  sacrifices  being  consumed  by  fue  from  heaven,  is  not  in 
the  other  account. 

28  —  30.  At  first  the  business  was  urgent,  and  David  would 
not  defer  his  sacrifice  till  he  could  go  to  Giheon;  and  finding 
that  God  accepted  his  sacrifice  in  this  place,  he  might 
think  himself  authorized  to  continue  to  sacrifice  there.  But 
this  is  not  inferred  with  certainty.  This  was  only  an  occa- 
sional sacrifice:  for  Solomon  sacrificed  at  Gibeon  till  the 
temple  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah. 

XXII.  1.  From  this  time  David  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined that  this  should  be  the  place  in  which  the  Temple 
should  be  built,  as  it  afterwards  was  by  Solomon. 

9.  David's  design  to  build  the  Temple  appears  to  have 
been  prior  to  the  birth  of  Solomon;  and  by  forming  the 
design,  and  making  these  expensive  preparations,  he  had 
jmoxe  merit  with  respect  to  it  than  his  son. 

14.  Ten  thousand  talents.f 

In  the  account  of  the  gold,  omit  the  words  «  thousand  and 
one  of  the  thousands,  in  that  of  the  silver.;}: 

Upon  any  mode  of  computation,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in 
these  numbers,  the  quantity  of  gold  collected  by  David  was 
immense.  Witsius  makes  it  amount  to  twenty  thousand  Jive 
hundred  tons  of  gold. 

XXIII.  4.  There  must  have  been  many  more  than  could 
have  been  employed  about  the  Temple  at  the  same  time  ; 

*  Fragments,  II.  p.  21.     (P.) 

t  Josephus,  [B.  vii.  Ch.  xix.  Sect,  ii.];  Pilkington,  p.  39.  (P-)  See  Prideaux, 
Pt.  i.  B.  i.  I.  pp.  7,  8,  Note :  Wall,  II.  p.  310  j  Saurin,  par  M.  RoqueSt  I.  pp.  243— 
248. 

t  Conj.  Houbigant,    (P.J 
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but  they  might  all  take  their  turns,  or  be  ready  to  be  called 
upon  when  they  were  wanted.  Six  thousand  might  well  be 
employed  in  the  greater  or  lesser  courts  of  justice.  At  least 
this  number  might  qualify  themselves  for  this  office,  and 
serve  when  they  were  required.  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  porters  in  the  next  verse.  Four 
thousand  persons  could  not  be  wanted  to  open  and  shut  the 
gates  and  doors  of  the  Temple,  much  less  those  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

9.  Omit  the  sons  of  Shemei,  Shelomith,  and  Haziel,  and 
Haran,  being  contrary  to  what  follows  fver.  10).* 

17.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  descendants  of  Moses 
were  pretty  numerous,  they  were  all  ranked  with  common 
Leviies,  inferior  to  the  posterity  of  Aaron ;  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  his  institutions  were  not  his  own,  or  that  he 
was  a  man  of  no  ambition :  for  no  man  would  prefer  the  sons 
of  his  brother  to  his  own. 

24.  In  some  offices  they  served  at  twenti/,  and  in  others 
not  till  they  were  thirty/  years  of  age.    fNumb.  viii.  24.) 

30.  Sacred  hymns  were  sung,  accompanied  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  evert/  morning  and  evening  in  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary. 

XXIV.  3.  It  does  not  appear  that  David  acted  by  any 
divine  direction  in  this  distribution  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites.  He  would,  no  doubt,  consult  with  the  principal  of 
them;  and  as  the  regulations  that  he  made  were  for  the 
convenience  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  several  parts  were 
assigned  by  lot,  there  could  not  have  been  any  reasonable 
objection  to  them.  In  some  way  or  other,  however,  he  must 
have  thought  himself  sufficiently  authorized  to  make  these 
regulations. 

4.  There  being  twice  as  many  families  of  the  descendants 
of  Eleazar  as  those  of  Ithamar,  in  forming  these  twenty-four 
courses,  he  naturally  allowed  tvvice  as  many  to  the  former  as 
he  did  to  the  latter. 

6.  They  chose  by  lot,  first  one  of  the  descendants  of 
JEleazar,  then  one  of  those  of  Ithamar,  till  those  of  the  latter 
were  all  drawn.  After  this  all  the  remaining  lots  were  ne- 
cessarily from  the  descendants  of  Eleazar. 

7 ■  The  first  course  was  reckoned  the  most  honourable. 
Josephus  prides  himself  in  being  of  it.  Mattathias.  the 
father  of  the  Maccabees,  was  also  of  it,  (1  Mac.  ii.  1).  Za- 
chariahy  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  was  of  the  eighth 

•  Conj.  Houhigunt.    {P.) 
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course,  viz.  that  of  AMJah.  Each  of  these  courses  served  a 
week,  beginning  with  the  sabbath.  At  the  public  festivals, 
when  all  the  priests  and  Levites  were  present,  they  assisted, 
if  necessary,  and  they  were  all  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
sacrifices.     (Deut.  xviii.  6 — 8.) 

19.  From  the  phrase  as  the  Lord  God  commanded  him, 
(it  being  supposed  that  the  word  him  refers  to  David,)  he  is 
thought  CO  have  received  some  particular  instructions  on  this 
subject. 

20,  Several  of  the  descendants  are  mentioned  here,  which 
do  not  occur  in  any  other  place. 

31.  The  attendance  of  the  Levites  was  determined  by  lot, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  last 
clause  probably  is,  that  those  of  the  elder  branch  took  their 
lot  equally  with  those  of  the  younger,  without  any  preference 
of  one  to  the  other. 

XXV.  1.  ^y  the  captains  of  the  host,  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  place  the  chief  of  the  priests.  Here  singing, 
accompanied  with  music,  is  c?i\\ed  prophest/ing.  Dr.  Light- 
foot  points  out  the  particular  psalms  that  were  sung  in  the 
Temple,  every  day  in  the  week,  but  his  authorities  could 
only  be  those  of  the  later  Jews. 

5.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  to  lift  up  the  horn,  is  un- 
certain. It  may  be  that  God  was  pleased  to  honour  Heman 
by  giving  him  so  numerous  an  offspring.* 

7.  Twelve  of  these  singers,  with  their  superintendant, 
were  in  waiting  every  week;  twelve  times  twenty-four 
amounting  to  tieo  hundred  eighty-eight.'\ 

9.  It  will  appear  from  this  account,  that  no  regard  was 
paid  to  primogeniture,  the  lots  having  disposed  the  courses  in 
a  very  different  order. 

XXVI.  6.  Several  of  the  services  about  the  Temple  re-, 
quired  stength  and  agility. 

15.  The  word  asuppim  Dr.  Geddes  renders  store-rooms,'^ 

16.  This  was  the  gate  that  led  from  the  king*s  house  to 
the  Temple,  the  valley  between  being  filled  with  a  raised 
causeway. 

18.  Dr.  Geddes  conjectures  that  the  word  parbar  here 
used,  means  the  armoury.^  Some  think  it  was  the  gate  that 
led  to  Millo,  at  the  west  end  of  Mount  Moriah. 

20.  The  treasures  of  the  house,  mean  things  of  value  in 
constant  use,  while  the  dedicated  things  were  money,  and 

*  Mr.  Bruce.    (P.)     See  Lt  Cene,  p.  «70.  t  ^^<^  Lowth,  II.  p.  94. 

X  See  Geddes's  Note.  §  Ihid. 
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Other  things  of  value  deposited  in  the  rooms  adjoining  to 
the  Temple. 

22.  As  some  parts  of  this  treasure  were  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  porters,  other  parts,  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks. 
were  committed  to  other  classes  of  Levitcs. 

^i.  This  person,  and  Shelomith^  mentioned  cer.  2S,  are 
the  only  descendants  of  Moses  who  are  said  to  have  been 
advanced  to  any  office  of  consequence. 

28.  This  appropriation  of  treasure  for  national  and  reli- 
gious uses,  seems  to  have  begun  with  Samuel. 

29-  That  is,  business  out  of  Jerusalem,  as  that  of  presiding 
in  courts  of  judicature,  and  other  employments  of  a  civil 
nature. 

31.  Jazer  was  a  city  given  to  the  descendants  of  Merari. 

32.  This  great  number  might  be  wanted  .for  a  part  of  the 
country  so  distant  from  Jerusalem,  as  requiring  a  more  care- 
ful inspection,  especially  in  things  relating  to  religion,  bemg 
in  the  neio^hbourhood  of  idolatrous  nations.  But  both  Le- 
vites  and  priests  might  discharge  civil  offices,  even  those  of 
war,  if  their  assistance  was  wanted. 

XXVII.  1.  After  the  preceding  regulation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal aifairs,  we  have  an  account  of  what  David  did  with  respect 
to  things  of  a  civil  nature.-^J^  Besides  a  national  militia, 
such  as  composed  all  ancient  armies,  tKenty-four  thousand 
men  attended  on  the  person  of  the  king,  and  were  changed 
every  month  ;  and  they  were  probably  independent  of  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites. 

7.  These  courses  must  have  been  fixed  at  the  beginning  of 
David's  reign,  for  Asahel  was  killed  soon  after  his  accession. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

8.  He  was  probably  the  valiant  man  called  Shammah^ 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

9.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  worthies  (2  Sayn.  xxiii. 
26),  and  in  this  book  (Ch.  xi.  28).  Several  others  here 
mentioned  \^ver.  10 — 16]  were  of  the  icorthies,  of  whom  a  par- 
ticular register  was  kept. 

16.  Each  of  the  tribes  had  a  chief  attending  to  the  utfairs 
oi  the  tribe,  as  was  the  case  from  the  beginning. 

17.  Here  we  again  see  that  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
for  civil  affairs,  was  not  the  high-priest. 

18.  The  chief  must  have  been  elected  :  for  the  brother  of 
David  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  hereditary 

*  "  Here,  among  "  David's  officers  of  state,  the  chief  are  distinguished  by  being 
set  over  hia fields,  vineyards  and  olive-tries,  and  by  liaving  tJie  cliarge  of  his  shtip, 
amels,''  5tc.  committed  to  them."    Youny,  1.  p.  134,  Note. 
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chief  of  so  considerable  a  tribe  as  that  of  Judah.  He  is 
called  Eliab^   1  Sam.  xvi.  6. 

21.  The  tribe  of  Manasseh  being  divided  by  the  river  Jor- 
dan, each  part  of  it  had  its  separate  chief. 

S2.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  tribe  of  Gad^  or  o^  Asher, 
and  for  what  reason  does  not  appear. 

23.  David  seems  to  have  tliought  it  unlawful  to  number 
all  the  people,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking 
an  account  of  those  who  were  of  a  proper  age  for  bearing 
arms. 

24.  It  is  evident  that  a  register  was  kept  of  all  public 
transactions;  but  this  being  found  to  be  irregular,  it  was 
not  so  recorded  ;  though  the  fact,  being  notorious,  is  related 
by  the  historian. 

25.  This  is  an  account  of  the  management  of  the  king*s 
private  estate. 

31.  No  mention  is  made  oi"  hogs,  any  more  than  in  the 
account  of  the  wealth  of  Job,  or  of  any  Israelite.  Gadara, 
where  hogs  were  kept  in  our  Saviour's  time,  was  a  Grecian 
city,  as  Josephus  says. 

XX VII J,  1.  The  events  mentioned  in  this  chapter  must 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  attempt  of  Adonijah  to  make 
himself  king.  This  was  a  solemn  assembly  to  settle  the 
kingdom  under  Solomon;  and  the  behaviour  and  speech  of 
David  on  the  occasion  are  exceedingly  interesting.  They 
shew  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  his  affection  for  his  son. 

3.  The  Divine  disapprobation  of  war  and  bloodshed,  is 
strongly  expressed  by  this  circumstance.  Though  the  wars 
of  David  had  been  just,  and  he  had  been  favoured  with 
signal  success,  and  even  by  supernatural  assistance,  yet  he 
was  considered  as  in  a  manner  polluted  by  shedding  blood, 
and  on  that  account  only,  not  fit  to  erect  a  temple  to  the 
God  of  peace  and  love. 

6.  This  designation  of  Solomon  to  succeed  his  father,  was 
made  before  he  was  born,  and  was  probably  announced  at 
the  time,  or  soon  after.     (See  2  Sam.  vii.  13.) 

9.  This  address  to  Solomon  is  truly  affecting,  reminding 
him  of  his  duty  to  God,  his  own  personal  interest  in  ad- 
hering to  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  escaping  the  Divine 
judgments  if  he  neglected  it.  God's  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  hearts  of  men  is  particularly  insisted  upon.  The  Hea- 
thens had  no  such  exalted  ideas  of  any  of  their  gods. 

16.  In  the  Tabernacle  there  was  only  one  table ;  but  in 
the  Temple  there  were  ten,  some  of  which  must  ha  .  e  been 

VOL.  xr.  2  K 
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of  silv^er.  There  was  also  the  same  addition  to  the  number 
of  candlesticks,  and  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  but  that  the 
room  being  so  much  larger,  the  lamps  belonging  to  them  were 
all  lighted,  at  least  on  some  occasions  ;  and  the  number  of 
priests  being  increased,  the  loaves  of  shew  bread  were  pro- 
bably increased  also. 

18.  The  pattern  of  the  place  of  the  cherubim* 

19.t  It  was  evident  from  this,  that  the  form  of  the  Temple 
had  been  particularly  described  to  David,  as  that  of  the  Taber- 
nacle had  been  to  Moses ;  so  that  nothing  relating  to  either 
of  them  had  been  left  to  their  discretion. 

XXIX.  2.  David  had  so  much  more  merit  th'dn  Solomon 
with  respect  to  the  building  of  the  Temple,  that  the  latter 
seems  to  have  had  little  to  do  besides  superintending  the 
execution  of  the  design. 

4.  These  numbers  must  have  been  magnified  by  the  Jew- 
ish transcriber. :|: 

From  the  gold  being  said  to  have  been  of  Ophir,^  it  is 
probable  that  David  had  established  a  navigation  to  that 
place,  after  his  conquest  of /c/wwea. 

6.  All  the  overlaying  in  the  Temple  was  with  gold.  The 
silver,  therefore,  must  have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  adjoin- 
ing buildings. 

5.  The  precious  stones  were  disposed  of,  though  in  what 
particular  manner  we  are  not  informed,  as  ornaments  in  the 
building. 

9.  What  was  given  by  David  and  his  princes  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  Mr.  Bruce  says,  exceeded  in  value  eight 
hundred  millions  of  English  money,  if  the  talent  was  that 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  not  a  weight  of  the  same  denomination, 
the  value  of  which  was  less,  and  used  in  traffic  for  the  pre- 
cious metals.  The  value  of  a  Hebrew  talent  appears,  from 
Exod.  xxxvii.  2o,  26,  to  have  been  three  thousand  shekels.  |j 

16.  There  is  much  true  piety  in  this  sentiment,  acknow- 
ledging that  all  we  have,  is  from  God,  that  we  can  only  give 
to  him  w^hat  he  has  given  to  us,  and  that  even  the  disposi- 
tion to  act  in  this  pious  manner  comes  from  him. 

20.  Here  the  word  commonly  rendered  to  tcorship,  cannot 
signify  more  than  the  act  of  bowing  or  prostration,  because 

♦  Houhigant.     (P.)     See  EccLus.  \\\x.  8. 

t  See  an  amended  version,  ('om.  and  Ess.  W.  p.  SMS. 

t  Houhigant.     {P.)       Pilkington,  p.  39. 

§  For  the  various  opinions  respecting  the  situation  of  Ophir,  "  un  recueil  d'opi- 
nions  probables,  et  de  conjectures  incertaines,"  see  Saurin  (on  this  verse),  M. 
Roques,  V.  pp.  219—233. 

II  Travels,  p.  429.    (P.) 
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it  is  applied  to  the  king  as  well  as  to  God,  and  certainly  with 
a  very  different  meaning. 

22.  Zadok  appears  to  have  been  appointed  high-priest  in 
the  life-time  of  David,  though  he  did  not  act  in  that  capacity 
till  the  time  of  Solomon. 

29.  This  hook  of  Samuel  is  probably  the  first  part  of  those 
which  now  bear  his  name.  Those  o^  Nathan  and  Gad  have 
not  been  preserved,  unless  the  latter  part  of  those  books 
were  compiled  out  of  them  ;  and  this  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
The  loss  of  many  of  the  books  referred  to  in  this  history  is, 
no  doubt,  a  subject  of  regret :  but,  as  bishop  Patrick  piously 
remarks,  God  knows  better  than  we,  what  was  fit  to  be  pre- 
served for  the  edification  of  his  church. 


II.  CHRONICLES. 

Chap.  I.  2.  This  assembly  was  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  which  David  called  before  his  death,  when  Solomon  was 
acknowledged  as  king,  and  when  he  addressed  him  and  them 
in  the  solemn  manner  that  is  represented  in  the  preceding 
Book. 

3.  The  sacrifices  of  David  were  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
ark  was,  in  a  tabernacle  constructed  by  himself  for  its  recep- 
tion ;  but  the  national  altar  remained  in  the  original  Taber- 
nacle rt^  GiTj^ow  ,•  2Lnd  Solomon,  being  a  young  man,  had  not 
the  excuse  that  David  had  for  not  leaving  Jerusalem,  and 
attending  there.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  ceremonial 
of  the  worship  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  Moses  was  not 
rigidly  adhered  to,  till  after  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

17.  It  appears  from  this,  that  each  chariot  was  drawn  by 
four  horses,  the  price  of  a  set  being  four  times  as  much  as 
that  of  a  single  horse. 

11.  5,  6.  As  Solomon  could  not  mean  to  offend  Hiram 
by  this  message,  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  superior  to  any 
other.  This  idea,  however,  of  the  universal  presence  of 
God,  must  have  astonished  this  Heathen  prince,  if  he  had 
not  heard  of  it  before. 

12.  Here  Hiram  acknowledges  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
to  have  been  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 
sentiment  was  not,  however,  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  own 
idolatry,  as  he  might  think  that  particular  departments  in 

2  K  9 
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ehe  government  of  the  world  might  be  assigned  to  inferior 
deities."^ 

14.  Both  this  Huram,  employed  by  Solomon,  and  Beza- 
Itel  and  Aholiab,  employed  by  Moses,  were  skilled  in  arts 
of  very  different  natures,  in  metals  as  well  as  in  linen  and 
woollen,  &c.,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  arts  in  general  were 
at  that  time  in  their  infant  state.  At  present,  the  most  in- 
genious men  find  sufficient  employment  for  their  genius  not 
only  in  one  art,  but  in  single  branches  of  it. 

17.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  devoted  nations,  who 
had  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  religion. 

111.  4.  That  the  height  of  this  porch  should  be  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubits^  so  much  higher  than  the  Temple 
itself,  is  very  improbable.  In  2  Kings  [vi.  2]  that  is  said 
to  have  been  thirty  cubits^  and  the  ancient  versions  in  general 
make  it  twenty  cubits. 

6.  It  is  not  said  in  what  manner  the  precious  stones  were 
disposed  ;  but  it  must  have  been  in  such  places,  and  in  such 
a  manner,  as  was  thought  to  be  most  ornamental.  Parvaini 
has  been  thought  to  be  Taprobana,  or  Ceylo?i,  in  the  East  ;f 
the  words  haviufj:  some  resemblance  to  each  other. 

9.  Each  nail,  by  which  the  plates  of  gold  were  fastened 
to  the  boards,  is  supposed  to  have  cost  Jijty  shekels,  so  that 
probably  their  heads  were  large,  and  formed  in  some  curious 
manner.  What  are  here  called  chambers,  must  mean  the 
upper  floor  or  roof  of  the  house,  which  was  covered  with 
gold  as  well  as  the  wails.  The  rooms  that  are  called  cham- 
bers in  the  building  that  surrounded  the  Temple,  were  those 
in  which  were  kept  the  wine,  oil,  &c.  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  well  as  for  the  keeping  of  other  things  of  value, 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  priests  and  Levites  during 
their  attendance  ;  and  could  not  require  to  have  been  fitted 
up  in  so  expensive  a  manner. 

10.  Two  cherubim  of  wood."^ 

13.  By  their  faces  being  inward,  or,  as  it  is  literally  ren- 
dered, towards  the  house,  is  probably  to  be  understood  their 
looking  towards  the  holy  place,  where  the  priests  attended, 
and  not  towards  the  wall  of  the  most  holy  place. 

14.  In  1  Kings  vi.  .il,  it  is  said,  that  for  the  entering  of 
the  oracle  he  made  doors  of  olive-tree  :  the  lintel  and  side-posts 

*  See  1  Kinrjs  v.  7.     From  these  passages  it  has  been  supposed  that  "  Iliram  was 
proselyted  hy  means  of  the  treaties  lie  made  with  Solomou."    See  Yc?oi^,  I.  p. '28S. 
t  See  Raltirjh,  B.  i.  Cli.  viii.  Sect.  xv.  Pt.  v.  p.  149. 
X  LXX.    {P.]     Com.  and  Ess.  1.  p.  338. 
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iveie  ajifth  part  of  the  wall.  Part,  therefore,  of  the  parti- 
tion between  the  holy  and  most  holy  place  was  of  wood, 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  this  curtain,  or  vail.  In  the  book 
oi  Kings  there  is  no  mention  of  any  vail.  It  is  evident  from 
this,  and  other  circumstances,  that  the  two  accounts  were 
not  originally  the  same,   but  taken  by  different  persons. 

15.  Ke^d  eighteen  cubits,  to  agree  with  I  Kin^s  vii.  15,  and 
Jer.  lii.  21.* 

IV.  9.  As  this  great  court  must  have  been  for  the  people, 
and  it  had  doors,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  space  was 
inclosed  with  a  wall,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in 
the  book  of  Kings. 

16.  A?id  all  their  instruments  did  Huram  make,  and  bring 
to  king  Solomon.'\ 

19,  20.  It  should  seem  from  this  account,  that  all  the 
tables  were  overlaid  with  gold ;  but  then  what  use  was  made 
of  the  silver? 

V.  9.  The  account  from  which  this  was  taken,  must  have 
been  written  while  the  Temple  was  standing. 

13.  They  probably  sung  the  whole  of  Psalm  clxvi.,  in 
which  this  is  the  response. 

VI.  I'his  speech  and  prayer  of  Solomon,  though  the  same 
in  substance  with  those  in  1  Kings  [viii.  12 — 53],  are  not 
exactly  the  same,  so  that  they  were  not  copied  from  the 
same  original. 

41,  42.  These  words  are  in  Psalm  cxxxii.  8 — 10. 

VII.  1,  There  is  no  mention  of  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance in  1  Kings  [viii.  54],  but  only  of  the  cloud,  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  filling  the  house  after  the 
priests  had  put  the  ark  in  its  place. 

VIII.  2.  In  1  Kings  [ix.  12],  it  was  only  said  that 
Hiram  did  not  like  the  cities  which  Solomon  had  given  him. 
We  here  learn  that  they  were  returned  to  him,  and  that  he 
improved  them. 

14.  David  is  here  called  a  man  of  God,  which  is  of  the 
same  import  with  prophet.  Moses  is  generally  so  called, 
and  both  David  and  Moses  had  similar  communications 
made  to  them  ;  to  Moses  concerning  the  Tabernacle,  and 
to  David  concerning  the  Temple. 

18.  In  the  parallel  passage  it  is,  four  hundred  and  twenfi/, 
[1  Kings  ix.  28.] 

IX.  1  — 12.  The  history  in  this  chapter  differs  in  nothing 
material  from  that  in  1  Kings  [x.  1 — 13]. 

♦  Cojt;.    Houhigant.    (P.)     Wx//,  11.  p.  321.     See  M.  iJo^-we*,  VI.  p.  3l6. 
t  Conj.    (P.)     Com,  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  338,  339. 
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29.  In  1  Kings  [xi.  41],  we  are  only  referred  to  the  book 
of  the  acts  of  Solomon^  but  here  we  are  referred  to  the  writings 
of  two  prophets  that  are  not  now  extant,  those  of  Ahijah, 
and  those  of  Iddo,  who  also  wrote  the  acts  of  Itehoboam, 
[Chap.  xii.  15,]  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Asa,  fi'hap.  xv.  1,)  where  he  is  called  Oded.  The  most 
important  particulars  in  these  books  being  copied  into  those 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
being  neglected  and  lost. 

Xf.  13.  This  ^reat  body  of  Levites  would  be  a  consi- 
derable addition  of  strength  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

\5.  The  word  here  translated  demons,  properly  signifies 
goats;  and  because  the  Egyptians  worshipped  goats,  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  this  species  of  idolatry  was  introduced 
from  Egypt,  where  Jeroboam  had  resided.  But  as  in  all 
other  places  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  is  described  as  consisting  in 
nothing  more  than  the  worship  of  the  calves,  which  repre- 
sented the  attributes  of  the  true  God,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  other  objects  of  worship  are  intended  in  this  place. 

XII.  1.  This  must  have  been  the  worship  of  some 
Heathen  deity,  for  it  could  not  be  that  of  the  golden  calves 
of  Jeroboam. 

13. Sixteen  years  when  he  began  to  reign.^ 

XIII.  3,  17.  The  three  numbers  were  originally  forty 
thousand,  eighty  thousand,  and  fifty  thousand.-\ 

The  preceding  excellent  expostulation  of  Abijah,  [ver.  4,] 
had  probably  some  effect  in  discouraging  the  Israelites. 
This  is  the  greatest  slaughter  that  is  mentioned  in  any 
history.  But  considering  the  great  numbers  of  which  ancient 
armies  often  consisted,  the  manner  of  fighting  in  those  times, 
and  the  little  quarter  that  was  usually  given,  the  account  is 
not  incredible. 

XIV.  5.  It  is  probable  from  the  term  used  in  the  original, 
that  these  were  images  in  honour  of  the  sun. 

9.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  chariots. % 

This  immense  array  argues  the  Ethiopians  or  Cuthites, 
to  have  been  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation.  At  this 
time,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  it  probably 
consisted  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea.  This 
king  might  also  be  in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  especially  as 
the  Lubim,  or  Lybians,  are  said  to  have  been  in  his  army. 
(Chap.  xvi.  8.) 

*  Conj.    Ilouhigant.    (P.)     See  Wall,  II.  pp.  326,  327- 

\  Kcimicott.    (P.)    See  Wa//,  II.  p.  328.  "i  Conj.    Houbigant.    (P.) 
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Zerah,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  was  a  Cusliite  negro,  a 
prince  of  the  Cushites,  who  were  carriers  in  the  Isthmus. 
They  carried  their  provisions  of  flour  and  water  with  them, 
and  could  be  assembled  in  a  short  time  in  very  great 
numbers,  for  any  particular  expedition.* 

XV.  5.  This  must  refer  to  the  time  o(  the  judges,  in 
much  of  which  period  the  worship  of  God  was  neglected, 
and  the  people  suffered  in  consequence  of  it. 

8.  Probably  the  altar  wanted  some  repairs.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  it  had  not  been  made  use  of  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  reign. 

\3.  This  was  enforcing  the  laws  of  Moses  respecting 
idolatry. 

17.  He  took  away  the  high  places  in  Judah,  but  not  in 
the  ten  tribes.     Perhaps  this  was  not  in  his  power. 

XVI.  1.  In  the  six  and  twentieth  year. '\ 

Josephus  supposes  that  the  original  reading  was  twenty- 
six  years,  which  will  then  be  the  last  of  Baasha,  for  he  began 
his  reign  in  the  third  year  oi"  Asa,  and  reigned  only  twenty- 
four  years. 

7.  There  is  nothing  of  this  history  in  1  Kings,  [xv.  See 
ver.  22,  23.] 

10.  It  is  extraordinary  that  so  pious  a  prince  as  Asa  in 
general  was,  should  be  so  unreasonable,  as  to  behave  in  this 
manner  to  a  person  whose  divine  mission  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  questioned.  It  can  only  be  said  that  persons  who 
have  long  been  in  the  possession  of  power,  can  ill  bear 
contradiction. 

12.  These  physicians  were  probably  persons  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  by  means  of  charms,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
the  ancients  ;  and  this  practice  savoured  of  idolatry. :{: 

14.  They  did  not  burn  the  body,  for  this  was  never  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  but  they  might  burn  spices  at  the 
funeral. §  In  Jer.  xxxiv.  5,  it  is  said  that  they  would  hum 
odours  for  Zedekiah.  At  great  funerals,  costly  entertainments 
were  usually  made,  and  the  burning  of  incense  closed  all 
their  feasts. 

XVII.  6.  That  is,  those  in  which  the  Heathen  gods 
were  worshipped.  But  it  appears  from  Chap.  xx.  '^'5,  and 
from  I  Kings  xxii.  43,  that  he  left  those  that  were  dedicated 
to  the  true  God. 

*   Travels,  p.  407.     (P.) 

t   Conj.    Capdbis  and   Honbigant.     (P.)     See 'prrtZ/,  II.  p.  SSI. 
X  Perhaps  "  the  physician  Asa  sent  to,  was  what  we  should  now  call  a  surgeon." 
Young,  il.  p.  87,  Note. 
§  See  Harmer,  II.  p.  164;  III.  pp.  415—417. 
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7,  8.  We  read  of  no  other  prince  who  took  the  same  care 
to  have  the  people  well  instructed  in  the  law.  But  it  might 
have  become  more  necessary  than  it  had  been  in  any  former 
time.  To  do  this  more  eftectually,  the  kins^  sent  his  own 
officers,  men,  no  doubt,  zealous  in  the  business,  along  with 
the  priests  and  Levites,  whose  proper  office  it  was  to  give 
the  instruction.  Had  the  laws  and  admonitions  of  Moses 
on  this  subject  been  observed,  this  could  not  have  been 
necessary  ;  but  they  had  been  much  neglected.  It  is  pretty 
evident  from  this  history,  that  the  weekly  assembling  in 
synagogues  for  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  prayer,  was  not  in 
use  at  this  time. 

9.  Copies  of  the  law  were  at  this  time,  no  doubt,  scarce  ; 
but  they  were  not  unknown.  What  a  disposition  to  cavilling 
then  must  it  shew,  to  suppose  that  the  copy  of  the  laws  that 
was  found  in  the  Teriiple,  in  the  time  oi'  Josiah,  was  the  first 
that  was  ever  made  ? 

16.  He  had  probably  shewn  particular  zeal  in  the  refor- 
mation undertaken  by  Jehoshaphat. 

XVHI.  1.  His  son  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of 
Ahab.  She  must  have  engaged  to  conform  to  his  religion, 
and  his  views  were,  no  doubt,  very  good,  viz.  to  preserve 
the  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  to  unite  their  forces 
against  any  common  enemy,  and  perhaps  to  bring  them 
eventually  under  one  head. 

3 — 34.  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  so  much  the  same 
with  that  in  1  Kings  [xxii.  4 — 35],  that  they  were  probably 
copied  from  one  common  original. 

XIX.  2,  3.  There  is  probably  something  omitted  in 
this  place.  He  was  perhaps  told  what  his  offence  was, 
though  he  might  easily  suppose  it  ;  and  some  account  was 
probably  given  of  the  impression  which  this  admonition 
made  upon  him. 

4.  It  is  evident  that  Ahab  acquiesced  in  Jehoshaphat's 
keeping  possession  of  the  places  which  had  been  conquered 
from  the  ten  tribes  ;  and  by  this  means  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  would  probably  be  equal  in  extent  and  in  power  to 
that  of  Israel. 

6.  Sufficient  provision  had  been  made  in  the  laws  of 
Moses  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  through  all 
the  country,  but  they  had  been  neglected,  as  had  been  his 
directions  for  reading  the  laws  to  the  people. 

XX.  1.   With  them  of  the  Edomitcs,* 

*  Conj,    Houhigant.     (P.)     See  Wall,  IL  p.  dSS. 
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2.  071  this  side  of  Edom* 

5.  Some  suppose,  and  not  improbably,  that  this  new  court 
was  that  of  the  women,  as  it  is  certain  there  was  such  g, 
court  in  the  temple  of  Herod,  who  is  not  said  to  have  made 
any  innovation  in  the  structure.  It  was  a  space  separated, 
though  perhaps  only  by  lattice  work,  from  the  next  outer 
court,  on  the  east  side.  These  women  might  attend  unseen 
by  men,  as  is  the  custom  in  many  of  their  synagogues,  at 
present. 

6.  This  conduct  of  Jehoshaphat  much  resembles  that  of 
Hezekiah,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  event 
was  similar. 

19.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  forces  of  Jehosha- 
phat, considering  what  he  had  done  to  increase  them,  should 
not  have  been  equal  to  those  of  these  nations.  Many  tribes 
of  Arabs,  not  particularly  mentioned,  must  have  joined 
them,  and  the  invasion  might  have  been  sudden. 

16.  These  circumstances  being  found  to  be  true,  would 
be  a  proof  that  he  spake  by  divine  inspiration. 

21.  This  was  Psalm  cxxxvi,,  which  was  usually  sung  in 
the  Temple,  and  on  other  solemn  occasions. 

22.  Dr.  Geddes  has  dissension,  instead  of  ambushments^ 
in  the  place,  and  it  agrees  better  with  the  history  that 
follows.  Perhaps  the  ambush  being  laid  against  the  army 
of  Jehoshaphat,  they  might  fall  by  mistake  on  that  of  their 
allies,  and  this  might  be  called  an  ambush  the  Lord  set 
against  them. 

25.  It  is  the  custom  with  many  in  the  East  to  go  to  battle 
richly  habited,  and  with  many  things  of  value  about  them. 
It,  no  doubt,  shews  their  confidence  of  victory  before  the 
engagement,  which  will  encourage  their  friends  and  con- 
federates; but  being  known,  it  w'ill  be  a  motive  with  the 
enemy  to  attack  them  with  vigour,  in  hope  of  a  rich  plunder. 

XXI.  2.  Here  the  word  Israel  must  have  been  put 
inadvertently  for  Judah,  by  the  writer  or  the  transcriber. 

.3.  Putting  them  into  the  possession  of  fortified  cities, 
would  naturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  king. 

4.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  any  king  of  Israel,  or 
Judah,  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death.  This  has  often 
been  done  by  other  princes  in  the  East.  This  Joram  was 
probably  an  idolater. 

12.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  word  Elijah  has  been  put  by 
mistake  for  Elisha,  or  the  name  of  some  other  prophet  ;-|- 

*  Conj.  Calmet.    (P.)  f  See  Wall,  II.  p.  337;  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  341. 
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for  Elijah  had  been  translated  many  years  before  this  time. 
Perhaps  only  the  word  prophet  might  be  in  the  original,  and 
the  name  of  Elijah  added  by  conjecture  afterwards. 

13.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  his  brethren  were 
[not]  idolaters  ;  and  this  might  be  one  motive  with  the  king 
for  putting  them  to  death. 

14,  \5.  We  are  not  informed  in  what  manner  the  king 
received  this  message,  which  the  prophet,  probably  dreading 
his  resentment,  had  not  ventured  to  deliver  in  person.  The 
threatening  was  executed  in  all  its  parts. 

17.  They  put  his  sons  to  death,  but  his  wife  Athaliah 
and  her  youngest  son  escaped.  Jehoahaz  is  also  called 
Ahaziah^  ( Chap.  xxii.  1,)  and  in  ver.  6,  Azariah. 

20.  The  people  did  not  wish  him  to  live  any  longer,  and 
they  shewed  him  no  respect  when  he  was  dead. 

XXII.  2.   ^\\e  \\'d.'&\\\'^  grand-daughter  * 

11.  Being  aunt  to  the  young  king,  she  naturally  took  a 
greater  interest  in  his  preservation,  and  succession  to  the 
kingdom. 

XXIII.  2.  He  first  secured  the  interest  of  the  Lemtes^ 
and  principal  persons  in  the  country,  before  he  ventured 
upon  a  revolt. 

16. f  After  two  idolatrous  reigns,  this  was  more  necessary. 

XXIV.  3.  It  was  unusual,  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  unlawful,  for  a  high-priest  to  have  two  wives; 
and  perhaps  he  might  not  have  had  them  both  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  never,  however,  called  the  Jugh-priest^  but 
only  the  priest,  perhaps  the  next  in  authority  to  the  high- 
priest,  and  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  activity. 

7.  These  sons  she  might  have  had  by  other  men  than  the 
king.  For  the  late  king's  brethren  were  carried  captive 
before  the  death  of  their  father.:}: 

16.  This  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  respect  shewn 
to  a  person  who  had  not  been  a  king. 

17.  This  king  must  have  been  a  weak  man,  being  first 
governed  by  Jehoiada,  and  on  his  death  by  persons  of 
opposite  principles. 

21.  This  is  the  greatest  outrage  and  contempt  of  God,  and 
of  religion,  that  we  any  where  read  of;  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  our  Saviour  as  an  act  of  peculiar  enormity. § 

23.  This  war  is  different  from   that  mentioned  2  Kings 

*  See  Wall,  II.  pp.  337,  338. 

t  See  2  Kings  xi.  17  ;  and  Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  S90. 

t  See  Wall,  II.  p.  S40. 

§  See  Matt,  xxiii.  35  j  Luke  xi.  51  ;  Wall,  I.  p.  341. 
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xii.  17.     Hazael  himself  was  not  present  in  it,  but  only  his 
army. 

2  5.  He  appears  to  have  put  to  death  more  than  one  son 
o^  Jelioiada. 

27.  Dr.  Geddes  gives  a  translation  of  this  verse  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  one.* 

XXV.  5.  Jelioshaphat  had  nearly  four  times  as  many. 
fChap.  xvii.  14—18.) 

6.   Twenty  tJtousand.-^ 

10.   They  would  naturally  consider  this  as  a  great  affront. 

lo.  This  pronencss  to  idolatry  appears  on  all  occasions, 
but  the  present  is  particularly  remarkable,  viz.  that  he  should 
set  up  the  worship  of  the  gods  that  had  not  been  able  to  help 
their  former  worshippers.  But  when  an  opinion  is  once 
formed,  it  is  not  easily  changed.  It  might  be  thought  that 
these  gods  had  been  able  to  save  their  worshippers,  but, 
having  been  offended,  did  not  choose  to  do  it. 

17.  He  advised  not  with  the  prophet,  but  with  some  rash 
and  inconsiderate  persons. 

24.  The  first  mentioned  Ohed-edom  might  have  had  the 
custody  of  these  treasures,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  his 
son,  in  the  same  office. 

28.  The  city  of  David. % 

XXVI.  1.  He  is  called  Azariah  in  2  Kings  [xiv.  21  ; 
XV.  l].  When  his  father  died,  he  was  only  four  years  of 
age,  so  that  there  must  have  been  an  interregnum  of  twelve 
years. 

6.  This  was  probably  the  son  of  that  Zachariah  who  was 
slain  in  the  Temple. 

7.  These  Mehunims  were  a  people  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

10.  These  were  probably  to  defend  the  people  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. §  This  Carmel  was  not  the 
famous  mountain  of  that  name,  but  some  oihev  fertile  spot, 
as  the  word  signifies.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Judah  gave 
much  attention  to  husbandry,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
setting  a  good  example  to  their  subjects. || 

16.  Several  of  the  Mosaic  precepts,  which  were  thought 
to  be  of  less  importance  than  others,  were  neglected  by 
persons  who  were  not  of  an  irreligious  character,  especially 

*  "  Now,  his  buildings  and  the  great  imposts  laid  on  by  him,  for  the  reparation 
of  the  house  of  God,  are  written  in  the  records  of  the  kings."     Geddes. 
t  Conj.     Com.  and  Ess.  1.  p.  349.     (^P.) 
X  Ant.  Vers.     (P.)     Com.  and  Ess.  II.  p.  390. 
§  See  Harmcr,  II.  p.  243.  |1  See  supra,  p.  496,  Note. 
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that  against  sacrificing  at  any  other  than  the  national  altar. 
This  king  might  think  that  it  became  a  i)rince  to  perform 
the  part  of  a  priest,  as  princes  before  the  law  had  usually 
done;  and  having  aggrandized  himself  by  his  great  success 
in  war,  he  would  pay  little  regard  to  any  remonstrances. 

22.  There  are  not  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  any  particulars 
of  the  life  of  Uzziah,  though  it  appears  from  it,  that  he  lived 
in  his  reign.  He  may  have  written  some  other  book  that 
is  not  now  extant. 

XXVII.  2.  He  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  and  in  his  general  conduct ; 
but  his  not  attending  the  service  of  the  Temple,  is  mentioned 
as  an  exception  to  his  excellent  character  in  other  respects. 
His  motive  for  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  must  have  had 
some  relation  to  what  had  happened  to  his  father  in  that 
place. 

3.  He  might  repair  and  enlarge  what  Solomon  had  built. 
What  he  did  at  Ophel  is  very  uncertain. 

5.  They  had  been  conquered  by  David  ;  but  having  re- 
volted, they  were  subdued,  and  rendered  tributary  again. 

XXVHI.  1.  Twenty-Jive  years,*  which  is  most  pro- 
bable ;  otherwise  he  must  have  had  Hezeldah  when  he  was 
only  eleven  years  old. 

5.  This  was  after  the  invasion  mentioned  2  Kings  xvi.  o. 

13.  It  appears  from  this,  that  there  were  many  in  these 
degenerate  times  who  respected  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  prophets  of  the  true  God,  in  the  ten  tribes. 
There  was  uncommon  generosity  in  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion. 

19.  Ahaz,  the  king  of  Judah.-\ 

This  was  a  great  change  from  the  prosperous  times  of 
Uzziah  and  Jotham. 

20.  He  reduced  the  Syrians,  who  were  their  common 
enemies,  but  did  not  help  him  to  recover  w  hat  the  Philistines 
and  his  other  enemies  had  taken  from  him. 

2.3.  Ahaziah  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  Edomites  whom 
he  had  conquered.  Here  Ahaz,  with  more  plausibility, 
worshipped  the  gods  of  the  people  who  had  distressed  him. 

24.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  service  of  the  Temple 
was  discontinued. 

XXIX.  11.  He  makes  use  of  this  language  to  shew  his 
affection  for  the  Levites. 

*  LXX.    (P. J     See  Wa?/,  II.  pp.  342,  343.  \  Ant.  Vers.    (P.) 
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16.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  this  Jilth,  which  had  been 
collecting-  in  the  Temple,  could  be,  that  it  should  be  carried 
out  of  the  city.  Perhaps  the  place  had  been  employed  for 
some  idolatrous  purpose. 

21.  In  the  law  of  Moses,  one  bullock  and  one  goat  were 
required  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  the  congregation, 
fLev.  iv.  14,  24;  Numb.  xv.  24,  27,)  but  after  this  great 
apostacy,  Hezekiah  offered  seven  of  each. 

2a.  From  this  it  is  probable  that  the  additions  which 
David  made  to  the  music  of  the  national  worship,  was 
with  the  concurrence  of  these  prophets,  and  by  Divine 
direction. 

27.  The  singing  is  said  to  have  begun  when  the  drink- 
offering  was  poured  out. 

31.  Of  the  hurnt-of^erings,  the  person  who  brought  them 
did  not  partake  ;  and  therefore  it  argued  more  disinterested 
piety  to  bring  them,   rather  than  peace-otferings. 

33.  These  were  gifts  of  value,  which  went  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Temple. 

XXX.  2.  The  Passover  was  regularly  celebrated  in  the 
first  month,  but  this  was  expired  iDefore  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple  could  be  completed.  Rather,  however,  than  omit 
the  observance  of  this  festival,  he  directed  it  to  be  done  the 
month  following. 

6.  At  this  time  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  subsisted; 
but  Hezekiah,  knowing  the  obligation  of  these  Israelites  to 
observe  the  festivals,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Judah,  gene- 
rously invited  tjiem  to  it. 

6.  Tiglath-pileser  had  then  carried  many  of  them  captive. 

17.  This  killing  of  the  passovcrs  was  not  so  much  that  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  as  the  other  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
during:  the  festival. 

20.  It  does  not  follow  that  any  particular  judgment  had 
actually  fallen  upon  the  people  for  their  neglect,  and  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  mentioned.  The  meaning  must  be  that  their 
irregularity  was  pardoned,  and  not  punished.  The  same 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Isa.  vi.  10,  lest  they  should 
he  converted^  and  be  healed. 

23.  These  days  were  probably  not  kept  as  the  Passover, 
wnth  unleavened  bread,  but  with  every  mark  of  joy,  offering 
peace-offerings,  &c. 

26.  Solomon  had  held  a  festival  oi  fourteen  days  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple,  (1  Kings  viii.  6.5). 

XXXI.  1.  This    must    have   been  done   without  any 
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order  from  the  king  of  Israel,  or  it  might  be  in  those  parts  of 
these  tribes  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  kings  ofJudah* 

9.  He  wondered  that  they  would  remain  where  he  found 
them. 

11.  Not  that  he  built  any  new  chambers,  but  he  fitted  up 
the  former  ones  for  their  reception.  They  might  have  been 
applied  to  other  uses. 

14.  The  things  that  are  termed  most  holy,  were  burnt- 
offerings,  sin  and  trespass-offerings,  and  the  two  lambs  for 
peace-offerings  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
They  were  sacrifices  of  which  the  offerer  did  not  partake, 

16.  Though  the  Levites  were  not  qualified  to  serve  in  the 
Temple  till  they  vvere  twenty  years  of  age,  they  might  go 
into  it  along  with  their  parents,  and  partake  of  the  sacrifice, 
it  is  said,  when  they  were  three  years  old.  Women,  it  is 
said,  were  never  admitted  for  that  purpose. 

19.  AU  the  priests,  though  living  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  partook  of  the  offerings  on  this  occasion. 

XXXJI.      1.    Fhis  was  the  fourteenth  year  of  jf/ifceAva^. 

4.   This  [iT/2//o]  was  ?i  fortress  within  the  city. 

9.  This  is  an  abridged  account  of  what  is  related  more  at 
large  in  2  Kings  [xviii.],  and  in  IsaiaJt,  [xxxv.,  xxxvii.]. 

12.  He  would  give  them  to  understand  that  Hezekiah  had 
offended  God  by  confining  his  worship  to  one  place. 

24. And  he  heard  hini.-f 

XXXni.  6.  In  2  Kings  [xxi.  6,]  mention  is  made  of 
his  son  only,  here  of  his  children,  as  more  than  one. 

11.  Perhaps  he  was  taken  in  a  thicket,  where  he  had 
concealed  himself.  At  this  time  Babylon  was  under  the 
dominion  o{  the  king  of  Assyria . 

12.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  repentance  of  Manassch 
in  2  Kings  [xxi.  17].  This  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  been 
thirty-three  years  before  his  death;  but  there  is  no  authority 
in  the   Scriptures  for  this  or  any  other  date  of  this  event. 

14.  The  fish- gate  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  at  which 
fish  were  brought  from  Joppa. 

17.  I  have  more  than  once  observed  that  even  pious 
kings  of  Judah  not  only  tolerated  this  custom  of  sacrificing 
on  elevated  places,  but  themselves  occasionally  did  the  same. 

*  L'on  voit  que  sous  le  regne  d'  I^zi-rliias,  ce  prince  avoit  un  poiivoir  de  maitre 
sur  toute  la  Palestine;  d'  un  cote,  en  faisant  inviter  ceux  des  dix  Tribus  a  la  P^que 
— et  de  r  autre,  parce  qu'  il  fit  briser  dans  Mancisse.  et  Ephraim  les  statues,  les 
autels  et  les  hauts-lieux  qui  s'y  recontroient.    M.  Rof/nes,  II.  pp.  250,  251. 

t  LXX.     (P.) 
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18.  Two  MSS.  have,  kings  of  Judah. 

19.  Some  ancient  versions  make  Hosai  a  proper  name, 
and  do  not  render  i't  seer,  or  prophet. 

XXXIV.  3.  In  2  Kings  [xxii.  3,]  nothing  is  said  of 
him  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  Jeremiah  began  to 
prophesy  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

4.  These  were  probably  images  dedicated  to  the  sun.* 

6.  And  in  the  neighhouring  places. ''^ 

He  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  whole  country, 
or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it,  after  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes. 

11.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  a  building  constructed 
as  the  Temple  was,  should  want  these  great  repairs.  But 
probably  some  of  the  out-buildings  at  least  had  been 
demolished,  and  the  materials  applied  to  other  uses. 

14.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it  is  very  probable,, 
that  this  was  the  very  copy  of  the  law  deposited  in  the 
Tabernacle  by  Moses  himself.;}: 

XXXV.  3.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  ark  had 
been  removed  from  its  place  to  the  holy  of  holies  ;  but  as  it 
was  not  destroyed,  and  probably  not  injured,  (for  this  is  not 
said  to  have  been  the  case,)  it  is  not  easy  to  say  with  what 
view,  or  by  whom,  it  had  been  removed.  If  it  had  been 
done  in  the  course  of  repairing  the  house,  it  would  have 
been  replaced  without  this  special  order. 

7.  He  gave  them  lambs  for  the  Passover,  that  the  festival 
might  be  no  expense  to  them, 

8.  Hilkiah  was  the  high-priest.  The  other  two  persons 
were  next  in  authority  to  him. 

14.  The  priests  took  no  rest  till  the  evening. 
18.  There  was  probably  an  account  of  a  great  Passover 
held  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  in  some  book  that  is  now  lost. 

20.  This  was  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  great  Passover. 

21.  No  heathen  princes  undertook  any  thing  of  much 
consequence,  without  consulting  their  gods  in  some  way  or 
other,  so  as  to  think  themselves  authorized  by  them  to  pro- 
ceed.   He  therefore  warned  Josiah  not  to  interfere  with  him. 

22.  But  strengthened  himself.^ 

He  had,  no  doubt,  made  a  league  with  the  enemy  of  the 

*  "  Simulacres  du  soleil  que  1'  on  pouvoit  placer  sur  les  autels  de  Baal.''  Sec 
(Selden  de  Diis  Syr.  Synt,  ii.  C.  viii.)  M.  Rogues,  II.  p.  244. 

t  LXX.    (P.)    See  M.  Rogues,  VI.  p.  Q50. 

t    See  M.  Rogues,  VI.  pp.  201—206. 

§  LXX.  fP.j  Prideaux  translates,  "  and  hearkened  not  unto  tlie  words  of 
Necho  from  the  mouth  of  Elohim,  the  Gods;  the  Egyptian  Gods  which  he  wor- 
shipped."   Connect.  Pt.  i.  B.  i.  I.  p.  77. 
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king  of  Egypt,  and  thought  himself  under  an  obligation  to 
oppose  his  passage. 

25.  This  was  what  we  should  call  a  collection  of  eleo:ies. 
poetical  compositions  in  a  mournful  strain^  in  which  the 
lamentation  over  Josia/i  was  the  principal.* 

XXXVI.  6.  He  did  not  actually  carrt/  liim  away, 
though  he  had  bound  him  with  that  view  ;  or  if  he  had,  he 
was  restored  again. 

8.  Having  revolted,  he  was  reduced  by  the  neighbouring 
nations,  then  subject  to  the  Chaldeans,  taken  prisoner,  and 
dying,  or  being  put  to  death,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
he  was  buried  in  some  private  manner,  without  the  usual 
solemnities,  [2  Kings  xxiv.  2;  Jer.  xxii.  19]. 

9.  Several  of  the  ancient  versions  have  eighteen,  in  agree- 
ment with  2  Kings  xxiv.  8. 

10.  His  father  s  brother. "^ 

20.  This  book  could  not  have  been  completed  till  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  probably  by  Ezra. 

21.  It  is  probable  that  the,  sabbatical  yn'Ax  of  rest  for  the 
land  harti  been  greatly  neglected  in  all  the  idolatrous  reigns, 
and  perhaps  not  strictly  observed  in  some  of  the  others.  If 
seventy  of  these  years  had  been  omitted,  (though  there  is  no 
occasion  to  compute  with  so  much  exactness,)  this  neglect 
bad  begun  in  the  time  of  David,  which  is  not  probable. 
Perhaps  reckoning  all  the  neglects  from  the  time  of  Joshua, 
they  might  amount  to  seventy. % 

22.  These  two  verses  are  evidently  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Ezra,  wdiich  generally  comes  next  to  this  in  the 
order  of  the  canon,  and  must  have  been  copied  from  it  before 
the  writer  was  aware  of  the  mistake,  and  after  this  he  did 
not  choose  to  erase  what  he  had  written.  This  copy,  being 
in  other  respects  of  authority,  has  been  followed  in  all  sub- 
sequent copies,  and  all  the  ancient  versions.  This  circum- 
stance affords  a  proof  of  the  scrupulous  exactness  with 
which  the  copies  of  the  canonical  books  w  ere  afterwards 
taken.  No  writer,  or  translator,  would  take  upon  him  to 
correct  even  a  manifest  error.  How  then  can  we  think  that 
any  other  alteration,  diminution  or  addition,  would  be 
voluntarily  made  by  any  of  the  Jewish  nation,  or  not  have 
been  detected  if  it  had  been  attempted  by  any  person  ? 

*  See  Jer.  iv,  20;  Prideaux,  I.  p.  75;  Wall,  11,  p.  353;  Ilarmer,  III.  pp. 
438,439;  Lowth,  (Lect.  xxiii.)  II.  p,  141. 

t  LXX.  (P.)  See  Wall,  II.  p.  354;   Com.  and  Ess.  I.  p.  344. 
t  See  Com.  and  Ess.  I.  pp.  344—347. 
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